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TO 


i. 


ms MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 


4, GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


Sire 



true Eng;'lisliiiiau, these Tmvels Tiire* laid‘At the foot 
of* the British ^HiroHe. 

Tliey describe countries of the East, to which 
Britisli arte mul learning’ lent their light three liun^ 
dred years ago j taiid they would show that the still 
more nuinificeiit stream of essential knowledire which 
has been dispensed thither from this kingdom, ?>ince 
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DEDrCATIOX- 


Your Majesty's accession to its government, is of 
a nature to attach, as well as to en%Lten; to prove 
that the most extended sceptre rests in the mind* 
and in the heart; and hy such means the King of 
England’s empire is the globe. 

With this proud feeling of a British subject, the" 
narrator of these Travels brings hack from'all lands 
the unalienable principles of affection and dnt>- to 
the august Sovereign of hh country; for whose 
most gracious acceptance of this humble tribute 
of devoted loyalty, the writer has not terms suf¬ 
ficiently to express the deep gratitude with which 
through life he is, 

Sire, 

Your Majesty"® 

Most Dutiful Subject, and Servant, 

hobeht ker porter. 


1 



itfffjr, 1821 . 





PREFACE. 


In offering this narrative to the public, Uie writer is conscious 
of no personal vanity as an author; that being a character, in 
its usual important sense, to which he forms no pretension. 
During three years’ travelling in the East, be kept a regular 
journal of all he saw worthy observation; and he wrote his re¬ 
marks with the impression of the moment From this Diary, 
sanctioned by opportimilies of comparing his own remarks with 
others, and first with second impressions, he collected the 
matter of tliese two volumes ; arranging their subjects, without 
altering their language to give it literary grace; a task that 
might liave been more than difficult to a man w:ho Las passed 
the chief part of hia life in fijreign countries. Hence, as he lays 
claim to nothing of what is commonly called styles in writing, 
lie trusts in the candour of his reader to jud^ him by his 
pretensions alone; truth, in what he relates, and fidelity in 
*'^hat he copies. A few extracts from, a letter with vrliich he 
honoured by His Excellency Mons. DUnen, the Russian 




I'JIEFACE. 

Imperial Secretary of State, President of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, &c,, a short time previous to the commencement of his 
journey, may be deemed the text on which he has proceeded: 

Trawslalion of 'part of a Leiter to Sir Roberl Kcr Porfer, 

“ 1 hasten to communicate to you the result of my observ¬ 
ations on the different travels, given to Uie world on the 
subject of Persia, My remarks have for their object a distinct 
illustration of tliosc precious monuments of antiquity which yet 
remain at Chehel-rainar, or Persepolis; at Muurg^iib, which, 
according to tite felicitous explanation of Mr. Morier, should be 
Pasargadie, with the tomb of Cyrus; and, finally, the beautiful 
relics at Nakshi-Boustam, Bc-Sitoon, &e. 

Wlieri comparing the engravings in the Travels of Chardin, 
Lo Bnin, and Niebulir, which represent the same subject, we 
find thorn so utterly contradictory to eadi other, as not to bear 
ihe smallest pretensions to fidelity; being rather vague memo¬ 
randums, ilum any thing of veritable outline, I made an 
accumte copy of one of these subjects, as it is represented by 
these tlirec several travellers j and you may see, by casting your 
eye on the specimen tram eadi, bow little dependance is to be 
placed ill Uie pencil of any of tho trio. Here, you may observe 
the same figures of die same PersepoHtan bas-relief transmitted 
to us in ibree perfeedy different forms of outline. The bas- 
reliof was cut in very hard atone, which T have liad on oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing from a fragment that was brought to St, 
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Petersburg)!; mid die same personages which Le Brim represents 
ill the year 1704^ with tJieir noses, mouths, and beards mutilated, 
re-appeor, quite wliole in every feature, in the drawings of 
Niebuhr from Persia, in the year X7a5. You will confess, that 

m 

without some miracle, both these accounts cannot be true; 
yet this phenomenon actually presents itself on the plates of 
these two traveDers j and Ciiaidin sliews the like inaccuracy to 
so great an extent, that I know not to which to yield any 
belief. * In short, 1 cannot but repeat the old French proverb, 

* A beau mentir qui vient de loin.* 

“ In this great perplexity to a lover of antiquity', I place my 
conhdeuce in your plain dealing} that you will decide die con^ 
troversy, by taking the trouble to make yoiir drawings on the 
spot, and with scrupulous exactness copying the object before 
you line by line. Indeed, I conjure you, in die name of the 
Hol^ Anliqtni^t to mark down nothing but what you actually 
see; nothing suppose ; nolliing repair. I only beg you to re¬ 
present die original ancient remains “ tali qnali, in statu quo.” 

** By this simple matter-of-fact representation, we shall at 
last obtain a true idea of the progress which die arts made 
amongst the Persians ; and may become )x:tter acquainted witii 
the forms of their ancien t writing; whetlier they did, or <Iid uot 
divide their letters witli stops, and each word witli a cuneiform 
character placed obliquely. Besides, 1 hope through your ob- 

* See Sir Ilol)crt Ker Porter's copy of iLc stime PJaU* XX.WU. 
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acrvationa, to be put in possession of an accuiRte description of 
the ancient Persian bow, its shape, and the manner of attaching 
its string; and, indeed, from your remaiks and sketches, to be 
enabled to judge which of the three above-mentioned travellers 
are, on the whole, most correct in their drawings of the remains 
at Persepolift and Mourg-aub. By looking at my next piste, you 
will perceive the errors which appear to hove crept into the copy 
given of the inscription in rersepolitan letters, found amidst the 
ntlns at Mourg-aub.* 1 also anticipate your shewing us the 
precise form of the Pehlivi and Zend characters; and, perhaps, 
you may find it In your power to give a true explanation of the 
Persian Ifdi or distich, engraved on the gold ring that was found 
in the ancient city of Toijok* in the great road from Sl Peters- 
buigh to Moscow. The ring is in the possession of His Imperial 
Majesty} and you will find it represented on my fifth plate. 

In conclusion, 1 repeat, draw only what you see! Correct 
notlung j and preserve, in your copies, the true character of the 
originats. Do not ^ve to Persian figures a French fouravre, like 
Chardin ; nor a Dutch, like Van Bruyn, (Le Brun ;) nor a Ger¬ 
man, or rather Danish, like Niebuhr; nor an Englbh grace, 
like some of your countrymen; in your portraits of the fig¬ 
ments at Nakshi-Roustam. Adieu. 

“ Your faithful Friend and Cousin, 

”A. OUNEN.” 

* See Sir R. K. Portei’s copy of the some inscriptiQQ, Plate Xllf, It may be 
useful to my genenl i^ders, to tncniioQ here, that the appellations " Persepolitan,** 
" cuo^lbnn,** azrow^^kcailed,'*'' iwU-heoded' duncters, all mean the s&me s^le of 
writuig; mostly found at Perntwlts and Babylon. 
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ix: 

\Vliat refinement of taste In some of Sir Robert Kcr Porter’s 
predecKJssoTa may have caiisetl them to change* almost uncon¬ 
sciously* a sfTupiilous curiosity in observing the progress of the 
art, tleteniiined him to copy line by line, defect or beauty; 
whatever he saw, to pourtray i transcribing shape of person, 
cliaracter of feature* and fashion of apparel* to the minutest 
particle. An ardent lover and sedulous practiser of the arts, 
from childhood to the present time, his eye and his hand hehig 
alike familiar to every detail of the pencil or the chisel* precision 
in these respects is as natural to bhn, as embclJishment to those, 
who may be amateurs of the arts, without liaving actually studied 
tlie principle of its schools. Therefore, to such an imdeviating 
fidelity of portraiture, the wTiter of this work avows his claim. 
A similar experience in military objects, assisted liia o!>serva- 
tlons on the arms of tlie people, ancient and modern* of the 
nations through which he travelled, and greatly facilitated his 
measurements and plans of the sUes and elevations of certain 
cities and places of renown and interest He also wishes to 
state, that the targe map of the Persian empire, &c. is laid down 
by himselfj chiefly from his owti personal observations, assisted 
by those of Major hlonteith, of the Madras engineera, who is 
now a resident in Persia; and where their joint personal inform¬ 
ation dill not reacli, both published and IVISS. geogmphical 
observations were consnlteil* while the writer was In the East, 
and* subsequently, every tliiug useful that could be found in tlic 
DcpCt Imperial des Cffr/« at St. Peteraburgh. The smaller 
routes are cotlrely trom his own remarks; and should they* with 
the preceding, meet the attention of Major RennelJ* the vener- 

VOL. 1. a 
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able father of this branch of geography in England, his approval 
would be one of tiie Jiighest gratifications the compiler of these 
maps could receive; while he hopes their minute details may 
smooth the way to fliture travellers. 

Tins volume ends at the termination of the author^s joumey 
tliTOugh Persia Proper. The next will comprise Babylonia, 

m 

Kom-tUstati, and those other countri^ of the empire, which 
formed the subject of so many pages of deep interest hi the 
old histories of the East, whether by classic or native writers. 

Specimens of the antiquities which the author brought firom 
those countries, he has deposited in dlfierent museums; but 
chiefly in tliose of the united kingdoms under the sceptre of Ills 
own sovereign; the British Museum, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
All his coins, which are numerous, though rare, are yet in hia 
own possession. 

It were an endless task to make his acknoM'ledgments to every 
person, who, from his first setting out, till his return to his 
country, fiidlitated his pursuits, and was hospitable to him in 
his travels. A few names he has mentioned in this way, in the 
course of his Journal j and even those, a friend, in casting his 
eye over the MSS., pronounced to be too many; adding, that 
a succession of encomiums might be deemed more than natural. 
But, if the reader will recollect tliat these persons are mostly 
stationed in new establishments, where power must be main¬ 
tained by the best talents; and that such mmisCers, when found? 
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must be so described; no surprise need be excited at a word of 
gratitude j and patience at least, maj be granted to tbe tribute 
which is paid to tbe contempoTary worth tliat makes a brother¬ 
hood of every nation. 

To dear away a little the maze of eastern and classic names 
which generaJly presents itself whenever an andent king of Persia 
occurs in these pages, a list of the sovereigns of the empire, 
Medes and Persians, is here subjoined. The table of contents 
of the volume is added, sometliing between the copiousness of 
an index, and the brevity of a mere head of chapters. 


P. S. The author of these Travels being abroad*, the rnmsen- 
her takes this opportunity of apoiogizimr to am nitfinr* top sdsm 
errors in the orthography of nrooer names, wtiicll have Cfeot mto 
the work from the difficufty ot aecypnermg uie naira, -iirTnuier 
character, of the MS. transcribed! 
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LIST 


* OF 

THE PERSIAN MONARCHS. 

AOCORDIKO TO 

NATIVE AND FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


THE OYN/VSTY OF MAH-ABAD, 

m 

Recorded in the Dubistoni li work eoinpilcd frotn encient Guebct fi kignieri.^ 

This line ia consitlered fiabnloiu, or unbediluviflni rend beipna wkbj 
AIah-Abad. 

He bud thirteen ilescondatitBE^ whu reigned monarch and higli-prie^ tiU 

m * 

the last prince of hia met, 

AxEnABMnj 

A.bdicate<l the dlrone, and retired intn solitude. A tlmooftembie aniurefay 
snccecdcdf imtll the rise of a new Succession of kings^ which arfe registered 
in the pages of FettlotLSt and ntiiens, rniJer the name of tli« ^ 

PAISHDADIAN D\T«ASrr\', OR" DISTRIBUTORS OF JUSTICE. 

KMOsurns, 

Tha (boiHler of tiie line, has beensapposed to represent Noah, or one of hi* 
icnmediote dcscendrents. He is also callfd Ou^-SnAiij or hLing of the Eardi- 

MoiTSHtTKtr, 

Ttie first worshipper of the etement of fire, under the name of the lijght 
of God. 
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LIST OF THE PERSIAN MONARCHS. 


TAiUMinis 

Intrtidiices die worship of images* 
jEM^HSeDp 

Recorded the fminJer of Persepolis, and contcmporaiy widi Zohawk 
^niDt of Assyria, grqipqsed to be the NiMJtoO of Scripture* 

Fe&ipoon# 

Ebjg. 

]VlAsnjcrrEs£a* 

N0U5!Ea* 

ZooH,—K ershap, Arbaceb of the Greeks, and TioLAtH Pilesek 
of the Scriptures. 

With him closes the EoUlidiidiiin roce^ accordbig to the potiTe liktoriiuu. 
More regular aud aiithentic accounts, Greek aod tiative, record the next 
line, called the ^ 


KAIANIaN bynasty, 

Bh c. 

709. . .Kai-KobaBi^ —Bejoces of the Greeks, mud Aujha x ad of the 

Bible* 


During hh rdgp, and those of bis tmmcdiflte descendanUi the odebrnted 
PeEslon diic^ Rustam, or Rooetam, distinguished himseirm the serricc of 
Periiia. 

656. .».»«*....Pbbaoute9|, 

The sou of the preceding. He is omitted by the Persian hlitminns i and 
hij rrigii may probably be included ia the very long one they oacribe to 
Kni-Kobod. Their dales ore ^ery inaccurate, and the c rmfiiftlnci of places 
and person^ often as much so. 


694, Kaoosj,*^C¥axabi:s L of the Greafcs, 

In his time Ninevdi was destroyed by the king of Babylon and hlmfielf, 
who had united their forces against iU * 

^94 .«^--**+^AjrrTAoes^ 

The son of the preceding, is omitted by the Fcm&m^ and so ti his son, 
5fi9. IL—Dariub, the Mede^ of the Bible, 

Botii tW) reigns bong included, by the tuitiv^ writeis, m that of ihc 
lucceeding un& 

.Kai Khdbmo,—Ctbu( of the Greelcs, and of die ScriptureB. 

The Peisiaas make his rdgn commenpe B. C, 699 , by their omifisioa of 
hU umneduu: pndecessor. He is succeeded by his son, 
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LIST OF THE PERSIAN MONAECHS* 


XV 


CkMStBMf 

Who u omitted by the Persiaiisi ns i;s also Smerdis^ the Mngiotij who 
usurped the kbgdum, B. Q 522^ if he Is not intended by 

LoRHASPp 

Whose nDpposcd re^ Includes the two preceding; and who nppeajs n 
confustid perwHmge, between Scneidis the MagmUj und ’Hjstaspes the pfOron 
of Zcroosteif and the fiither of 

521.,*„.„GuFTA 5 r,—D ahius HTiHTASP^fl of the Greeks. 

He new-modeUed the ancient Mithmtie reUgiot^ under the auspices of 
Zoroaster; and is said to have been the first coiner of gold in Persia, hence 
the name of Harics^ 

+85 .4i*+i.«Ispu>ni;E», —Xeuxes of the Greeks. 

He conunonded the fhiuoiu expedidou into Greece; and was one of the 
most fiirourite heroes of the Pcrsioiui* 

+ 6 S. ...Bahaiajn, AnoASHm Dimhaste, —Abtambxes Lonoimanus 

the Greeks, (and AHH+avBRuii of the Book of Estheii,) sue* 
ooeded by his son, 

’WTid was murdered hy hui brother Sogdianiisj who was slain by hi& 
brother Ochus, wbo, taking the name of 

+23. ,i-....**«.DAnAB L—Daxius Nothua of tj^ Grcek% 

Was tlie husband of the celebrated Paiygatis, Use inotlier of Cyrus^ 
Yoongerf thf. pi^ice whose fiirtunea Xcjiophun followed into Persio- 
The cbometer of ihls smbitioTis ejneen appears to identii^' her with Homaiji 
to whom tlie building of cme of the palaces ai Perocpolis has been attribuieil- 
Danus Nothiis was sncceedod by hb son, 

+U5- AwT Ayr.tticrjg MneMOK, 

So called fWjm his eEtraordbuiry meiimry. His brother Gyms, at Uie 
instigation of his mother Parysatis, rebelled against him; ami fPeridiLiig iij 
the contest, gave rise to Xenophon^s ever memorable retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. Artiixentea reigned forty-six yenrs^ sharing his power oue year 
witli liU eldest son Dmios, {B. C. Sfil,) but who was cut off m the snme. On 
the death of the old kin^ he was succeeded by his son Octius, who took tlie 
name of ^ 

353. **,**i**tM.AxTAXExx£a OcHua, 

This most barbarous of oU the Persian native princeS) was succeeded by 
his son, 
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UST or THE PERSTAN MONARCHY. 


c. 

537* **.*..or Am^mus. 

Neiiiicr this prmce, nor nay of fili predece^^orfi, untj] Dnrios Nodiust 
the Dantb L ol' Lbc* Petfeiaos^ ore mentioned hy the luitive liktoiiariit j who 
pass ftL once froro Dorab U to Durab IX- [ the latter bdng the great-gnmd- 
son of thfi/ormer* Aes^ reigned only tn^o yeax^ aad was succetidihc! by 

33S. IT-—DAiifLs Co^^iANun of die Greeke* 

Aieximdcr die Groat iavuided Persia^ in tbis reign^ and s^zed the empire. 

DYNASTY OF THE GREEKS. 

3SI. —’AlEXANDETI TiiE Gheat^ 

From this period the empire was governed by the deseet^imts of hb 
gcncrabj dU^ ationl eighty years after they liad dJvidefI the empire amongst 
themi Aiibk or o ParLhlnn chiefj wrested it from their hands^ and 

estnbliahed a Line of klugSj of wbidi himself wsis die ftrsU 

ARSACEDIAN BYNASTTt OR PARTHUN EMPIRE. 

250* .4i**i**f Pi.AsHt I.—AasACEa, 

Ashk II. ^—Assacesp 

Shahikiory atSAtou. 

This manarc]i was eontemporiny with Aitdochus the Gieat Amoi^t the 
native hbioriom there h a lapse of two Imndred years, Ulwecn Slialipoor 
and a Pardibn prince called Baharam-Gudun j aiid m dd* bloiied page, 
we miss the great immes of Phmhates, On>de% and above oil tlwti of 
Mithridatc^ which form snch brilliant passages in the Itomon nccnmits of 
the Parthian ctnpirei and which, wlieti imirshaUed according to lli* acoettkm 
of the princes who bore them, would fill the gap till after die ttmiinance- 
aient of die Diri.^tiaii cr% and to widib o few years of 

Bah ARAM GtmtTRz. 

Voi.AS, — VOLAOESES J. of lIlC RoDIMIS. 

HoitMoz,—AnrARAiJEs IV* of die Homans. 

Karst. 

FEJlOEf. 

KjtosRoo^—VoLAGEBiia IL of the Romans. 

VoLAfl,—VotAGKtes llL of the Romonsi 

VoLAStNi 

Abdpan, or AjiDAvjiK,—ABTJBiNua V. of the Eomana, 

He was the last of the Parthian race, being slain by the founder of the 
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SASSANIAN DTOASTY, OH RE\1VE0 KAIANUN LI\T;. 

Al l]^a 

.AsnifiHiR Babigan,—Abtaxeiiieb of tLe Wcstcm HjBiorlnns. 

He derived his descent from Isflimlcer (Xerses], the son of Dariii^ 
I JjEtospes, by a daughter of tfie Great Cynii He resigned bis crown to 

lus 

S40- 4 .Shai^osl,^—Sapob I, of tJie RoinAQSa 

Tim muimitih ddvnied and mode prisooer Val^riaiit the Roman eizipiutH'. 
271* *e»«»*^«« 4 >«w«UosLuir^ HoBMtsnji^ of tlm Crccksa 
272i ‘Vauastes Ip of ithe RofnanSs 

♦ S 7 G* .Pw.aPw.s.asBAtfABAM Hi,—-V aRAJTEB IL 4 jf the Romfinf. 

4p*pp« paaippBAUAltAAt IHp-““\'AitAltfl^ Ills of'tht RomaDA. 

«.44^*es.p,,p*NAJisi,~NAtia£s of die Rnitmns. 

TtU king d^eated die Emjiejrar Gakriiif, and made himidr miuter of 
AmiEiiia. 

303 a ■pa-wapaasv s-HOHML'a^ II, ' IzlOSMlH LTa of tllP - RCJlUOOSai 

310, *w,w.,,.w,,.SiJAHPooB IL—Sapoh IL of the HoEnans, 

This monarch, skimaiiied ZooIuktiiT^ waa contemporaiy wiih the e]fipen;tr!fr 
Jiiliflii, Cutistantiiis, Jnriiin, Stc;, and Achieved grenl J^uoces^ea aver Uieni 
4«tL He reigDefI ncjU'ly fieventj years. 


360* -.a.,ppp,pp.AnnAfiHJB IL—Altax^rxes II, nf the Ramans. 

SS5, w-wiSff AHFooa IIL—;!^afcir IIL of die 

39D- abanes IV, ofifae Romanji 


This prince founded the ci^ trfKernwnaluJi. He was the hfqthtr of bu 
iiiuueiliate predecesBor SHAHPona 111*, wnd both wm the sous of the gr^t 
Shubpoor Zooloktid^ whose exploits Are celebrated ui the sculptures of Takt-i- 
BostaHa 


*0L *4»pp4*4.,..YEZiJijiRn Ulatiiim*— Iisdejirtes of the Greeks. 
4 ^ 20 * aAs.aA...*.aHAHAtiA«i V*^ sujTiimed Gotnt. 


This prince was educated by Arab chiels, mici is f^Iebraied as one of ihc 
best monurthfl of Persia. He was drowned b hundpg die wild ass. 


iS6, ws....s,a...YEJcnuian IL snmamifd Sipahdo^tt,—I xut^jiRTEs IL of the Ho- 

moBS. 

..ssHOIIKUZ. 4 

4^, 4*r,.sss.^tAFl&OKE,—P ebusicx of ihe Greekis. 

484. *„,,*,,*Pa ttASCH,—Vj_u:sH of the Eomaas. 

488. .a*A,.«,p,.,RQHAii)— Cabajjes of die Gneeka. 

531 . -*« 4 ..*..,ppKot]AiitavAN,—CuofihoEA *niE Great of die Hchhoils. 

Thia sOTereign gained many victones over the geuerols of the Emperor 
VOL. I* 1;^ 






















nax OF THE PERSIAN MONARCHS. 

^ Jurtkian. Maliomed the Aidt-lmpmtor waa bom about ten years before 
the <leath of this truly great monarch. 

.^9...Hormvji hi.; dethreraaJ, A.T>. 590. 

-go..BallABAM CHOWBAJt, U USUrpcT. 

Wl, AT 1 

The son «f llormw* IW- Tlus pckce mode himself ninster of Jemsid 

Tlie calehretea beauty, Shereen. or Shlrene, was lus (jnren, who saenlk«l 

OB hLa grave* 

..SCIIIROCCH, GiiuBAn, or Kobad, reigned eight montlis. 

AnnASHra, rdgned seven maniha. 

Poobah-Dok.h't, or TooiiAK-HoauT. 

This princess was raised to the threme on tie death of all her brodiere, 
|,eing tie daughter of Khosroo Parrk Slw reigned sixteen montlis, 
tind was succeeded by her cousin, or lover, 

SiiAU SitEXKNPAK, who rciignttl only on a Wroiilh, succueded by 
Auxem-DoKHT. 

This princess was anotlicr daughter of Khosroo Purviz; and, alter some 
confudun, the throne was filled W 

^33__.yEjEDiJiBD,—l8PEjiErE« 111. of die Greeks. 

The SDO of Schiiouch, grandsua of Khosroo Purviz, and the last of tlie 
Sassanian ni«. He h»t hts kingdom to tie AibIb, or SuracHii under 
Omar, A.H. 641; wid Ids fife shortly after, by the hands of a (wackerous 
ptfflsimt, with whom he had sought ahellCT. Ms fiimily, frem the time of 
‘ Ardasbir Babigiin to himself, had ruled P«im four hundred and fifteen 
yean; and in his overthrow it thus becaine subject to tie 

eSl.CAUPHSofBAOnAD, . . . V j 

mo governed Perda, by means of vuiers, or ralier diffirent lines of 

independent princes, under that inforior title. To die« saeceeded the 
StruTUiB of Ghizni, 

A Turkonmn lacc; of whom Mahmoutrs name is particuLu'ly lUuatrions, 
having gathered tugctlier tie fmgmenu of ancient Persian histotj which 
had fflcaped destruction by the caliphs. After the sultans came tlic 


seuooket: dykasty, 

A Tartar tribe, who, with their Atteieg fidlowcra, governed Pcrs'in above 
two hundred years; until Holukoo, the son of Zingi*, or Ghengls KUiin* 
establUlied the 
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MOGUL DYNASTY, 

Which continiicc] till ihe soils of Umour-longi or Tamerhitie^ with 
20|000 Tartars, Dvet-ran Persin, A. D. I SST, md seated Lbeir postimtj 
on the diTon& They reigned until A. D. 1505, when tlie Usbeg tribci^ of 
the Black aud White Sheep wrested it fixun tlicir liands. Aud these agnin, 
gave place to the founder of the 


SEFl DYNASTY. 

Shah Isaiaii. 

This sovereign proclaimed himself of the mce of the Oahph All, and gave 
a new oplicntlon of Uie Konuu He was succeeded by his son. 


1523. 

Elizabeth, queen of Eugknd, sent ou t AathoDy Jenkuisuii os euihassiidqr 
|n this priuc^ he was soccaeded by his son, 

1576. IL—Succeeded liy his brodito', 

1577. .—*■ »,,p,Mahomi:o KHunAHiTFro. 

Hiimzn Mirta, died by assasismiition, A. D, 1535. He was the son of 
Mahomed Khodabuxidj hot never wm king; and was the &ther of 

1585. ..*.Shah Aiebas ru£ GanAT. 


Sell Mirasii bis eldest san> died by murder ^ and his i^on Sant fuccceficd 
lus gnmdiiither Abhos^ Tire new monarch took the mmie 

1627** **Snjku Seft;— succeeded by his soel 

1666* SoUMAX. 

I68i. .. Shah StiiTAX Housasiix* 

With this priiice, it may be £aid| duaied |he line of Sefi kings« 

The AFGHAHa having conquered Persia under 

1729. Mahmoud^ tu£Afgh-A». 

1725 i#.#..«*«**^ABHitciiQr* 

The celebrated Kuuli Klmn recovered Persia from llie Afghous, and, for 
a brief time, rastortid to the throne of his ancestors, 

I727i..SuAH Thamaa, nr Taaeagf. 

This prince was the son of the tnurdened Shah Sultan Housscin, d* die 
house of Sefi; and who wm himself deposed] and afterwards assassinated by 
die rebel and usurper Kooli Khan; who, motuiting the throne, asMuned 
the name 

»».NAnim Shah ; * 

After whose deiiih ■ period of wretdied confusUn] emued, under diBerem 
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1736* 














UST OF THE PERSIAN MONARCHS. 

*•rivJ .hi.6. tui *= de™d»= «>= l.«»I or •!» ^ “* 

Vak^ « lleuteiiairt oT U« empire, but tbe real so^eroigu, 

.HU d,rea Wl,, 

jyyg.„,,„..ABI1U1- FiTTEH KhAK- 

.Am Moun*n Kitis. 

.,«*.■ ••■•••JAPriE* KHATt. 

''“■ ■"to »!iSof *■» !•« p^« «f *■ *”"• '■•’’"»■ *' ■”*• 

i-«ssj(Ki Rare place to the 

KAJCR DYNASTY. 

■ nAfl .AQA MASIOSftD KhAH, -n . 

WRu Wiia Bo««ded by Ids aephew, the present Kmg uf Pc«m, 
l^gg.4*i»*.»FuTTtTI AtJ Shah. 
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TRAVELS 


Itf 


GEORGIA, PERSIA, 

•S'c. 


The extraordinary political situation in which, not Europe only, 
but every country of the globe, has been involved during these 
last twenty'five years, has, in a most wonderful manner, brought 
all nations, remote and near, in a kind of scenic review be&re 
the observing eye. Places in ancient history, which time had 
thrown at such a distance In our Tninde, that they seemed almost 
as much paased into the grave os the persons their historians 
* recorded, have not only risen before us, but appear as if at our 
very doors, touching us, in a thousand ways, by the sympathy 
of strangely associating interests. In short, the principle of 
the interests of any one particular kingdom, which, half a century 
ago, would not have been considered beyond the limits of its 
immediate neighbours, our portentous times have made so 
conaefjuentiol to the security of all others, tliat tlie field of 
combat for one nationrights has become the whole world. 
Hence the general impulse which has lately hurried the in¬ 
habitants of one half of the globe to visit the regions of the 
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THE DWIKA. 


other Armies have marched froiii climate to climate, to 

defend the liberties of their own country, on the invtuletl shores 
of distant allies | and thus found safety, as well as renown, in 
protecting the rights of others. Liberal speculation, and gene* 
rous curiosity, (which foresaw a different empire than that of 
mere human ambition, in this extraordinary circumnavigation 
of the world,—the empire of civilked mind over brutal force 1) 
tliese worthy motives, in the persons of the philosopher, the 
man of taste, the phUantliropist, and the merchant, fbllowetl in 
the same track, eager to view places which modern story had 
brought into celebrity, and to visit countries which the post and 
the present cover with an cver-^luring fame. This latter impulse 
liad Jong been very powerful with me ; and, in the autumn of 
1817, an opportunity occurred of gratifying a desire I liad 
formed of travelling to Persia, across a range of countries which 
sacred, as well as profane history, has rendered peculiarly in¬ 
teresting to every man who finds pleasure in comparing men as 
they are, witli what they have been j and the recent progress of 
Asiatic regeneration, vdth the fidl growth of civilisation as it is 
displayed In Christian Europe. 

1 left St. Peteraburgh on the 6th of August (O, S.), 1817, 
for Odessa on the Black Sea j intemling to embark at that port 
tor Constantinople, and thence proceed to Persia. As I tra¬ 
velled «* coaricT to the Turkish capital, time would not allow me 
to holt long at any place in my way; hence, my readers must 
expect *httle more than an itinerary of posts, till it became 
necessary to alter my route from die waves of the Euxine to 
the mountains of Caucasus. Having token the usual road from 
St Peteraburgh to the banks of the Dwina, I passed tliat river 
on the 20th of August (0. S.) by a floating bridge. It crossed 
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the stream where the bed was not very broad j neither were the 
waters so rapid there, nor the banks so high, as in most other 
places. As we traTelletl onward, it was gratifying to see the 
country which, five years ago, showed only the footsteps of war 
and devastation, now exhibiting every mark of peace and happy 
industry. 

Proceeding through Sourage, we passed on to ^Htepsk; and in 
the evening reached Mogiloff, a town pleasantly situated on the 
shores of the Dneiper, with fine churches and Iiandsome houses. 
From my first starting, to this place, the road liad been un¬ 
varyingly good, excepting a small tract of bad land which prew 
sented itseli’ soon after our leaving Sourage. Mo^lolT is about 
seven hundred and eighty-three wersta from St. Petersburgh j — 
and the reader must hold in mind, that the calculation makes 
two English miles comprise about tiiree wersts Russian. Wc 
now travelled over rough ground, through wild forests, occa¬ 
sionally intersected with spots in cultivation j till, on approaching 
TchemingofF, we entered a country quite open. All was level 
and bare of wood, like vast downs, for a considerable extent 
before we arrived at the town; but a few tracts, scattered witli 
trees, were discernible in its vicinity. The roofs of the cottages 
ai'e thatched here, mstead of being covered with wood, and the 
wads look neat and cheerful, from being whitened witJi a mixture 
of lime and mud. We crossed, by a long bridge of timber, 
oirer the Sojy to the town, which, being built on an eminence, 
gives a very imposing effect to its churches and mon&tcries. 
On quitting Tchemingoff, and its thin remnant of woods, we 
found ourselves again in the open country, which now seemed 
boundless. It is known in Russia by the appellation Sieppet or 
Desart ; being an expanse of several hundred wersts, varied from 
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the STEPPE- 


the common acceptation oi its namei by the culture oi corn, 
and the animation of innumerable windmills. The peasants 
were busily employed* gathering in the harvest* 

On different parts of this vast plain, and not far distant from 
the road, I was struck with the successive appearance of some 
thousands of the tmnulu those mansions of the dead of ages 
])astt which overspread the face of this country* even to the 
shores of the Black Sen, and nearly to the banks of the Kuban* 
My meditations on their design and origin were interrupted 
by our arriving at the town of Kremanchuck. It is situated on 
low and swampy ground, but surrounded by dry and deep sands. 
A few withering trees peer through the ungenial soil* yielding 
a scanty shade to the miserable garden of what is called the 
palace of this wretched place. On quitting Kremanchuck, we 
passed the Bnciper again, (the river winding about in many 
contrary directions,) over another wooden bridge. This was 
nearly a mile in length, and so constructed as to rise and fall 
with the action of Uie water. For many worsts onward, the 
road was of deep and loose sand; consequently our progr^s 
was slow and encumbered, till we regained the Steppe^ There, 
our wheels moved faster, but it was long before they brought 
us in sight of any thing new or interesting. Nothing interrupted 
the monotonous line of country, except here and there a steep 
ravine j within which, tliough only to he discovered by arriving 
on its brink, might be found a few earth-built huts, and perhaps 
as many stunted trees, like the inhtdntouts, hardly nourished 
by so rough a bosom. 

The next post is Elizabethgrail, one thousand and eighty 
wersts from Moscow, The site of this post bears a more cheer¬ 
ful aspect It is situated on each side of a ravine, which, being 
more capacious in breadth than any I had yet seen, admitted 
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the erection of more comfortable habitations. A murii fort, of a 
very respectable height, stands on one of its acdivitiea, effectually 
commanding the approach to the town, by the roatl I came. A 
small stream, called the Yegal, flows through the little valley 
or dell, dividing the town, and adding mucli to its cleanliness 
and freshness. The churches, as Is the case almost universally 
throughout the Russian empire, are the first objects of attention 
in point of architecture, and are here even elegant. The houses, 
being white-w^ashed, appear exceedingly nice externally j but 
whether the same purity would be found witliin, may be doubted 
were we to judge by the iout etuemiie of the persons who come 
out at the doors. This place, in common with all the others 1 
had lately passed through, is mostly inhabited by Jews. From 
scarcity of wood, the dung of cattl e is used for purposes of fuel; 
and the inhabitants collect it witli great care, forming it into 
cakes, which they dry in tlie summer sun, for culinary and 
winter use. 

Afier leaving Elizabctligrad, no cultivation varied the face of 
the Steppe. AN was one interminable tract of grazing ground, 
for mnumcrablc herds of homed cattle, sheep, an(I horses. An 
eye accustomed to the farm«enclosures of England can have no 
idea of the effect of such a scene; so vast, so full of animal life, 
and jet giving the traveller such an impression of desert 
solitariuess. 

We arrived at Nicolaieffi (about one thousand three hun¬ 
dred and thirteen w’ersts from Moscow j) and after a short stay 
passed the river Boug in a large passage boat, titree miles fiom 
the town, Tlic width of the river, where we crossed, may be a 
mite and three quarters. We ascended a steep and suudy bonk, 
on disembarking, and at its summit found the post-house. From 
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thence the nmd continued ^at and unmteresting; though some 
parts were prolific in water-melons, a vei].' grateful fruit in sul¬ 
try weather. In many places they grew wild; and my little 
party did not spare their refreahing beverage. We reached the 
village of Koblinka early in the morning, and thence 1 had my 
first view of the Black Sea. 

Koblinka is situated dose to a large piece of water, called a 
Lyman; a name given in this country to any estuary which 
accident has separated from its originating sea; and this Lyman 
is the remdiis of wliat once formed a branch of the Euxine, but 
which, in process of time, was cut off from its parent waves by 
the accumulation of sand, gradually rising into a sort of istlimua 
between. JVIany similar lakes of the same origin intersect the 
valleys towards Odessa. On quitting Ajf*lyka, {our last post 
before we gained Odessa,) w*e descended into a flat of consider¬ 
able extent: it was worthy observation, from having been a still 
larger branrh, now dried up, of the same sea; but the road was 
the worst I had seen during tny whole journey. 

We entered Odessa, live great mart of this northern Mediter- 
raneaii, at nine o’clock in the evening. From the duskiness of 
the hour it was difficult to distinguish objects; however, 1 could 
discern wide streets, spacious houses, numerous churches, ranges 
of warehouses, and hundreds of draft-oxen reposing in the 
squares, and open grounds not yet occupied by buildings, I 
traversed the city in all directions, without finding a hotel; hut 
the hospitality of Mr. Yeames, our Consul-general, put an end 
to my pursuit; and 1 learnt from him that private houses are the 
only lodgings at Odessa. 

My next step was to engage a passage for Constantinople; 
but on proceeding to do so, every body told me, the plague 
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was raging there with a fury not known for yeara, and to biave 
it would be madness. Many of the Christian residents in P^ra 
had become its victims, and amongst them a much-lamented son 
of the Austrian Internuncio, In short, the official rejioits were 
amply sufficient to deter a more obstinate truiTt than myself from 
following Ilia own inclination ; and having as many reasons for 
wishing to reach Constantinople without delay, as to reach it at 
all, to put oflT going, till colder weather might check the disease, 
would have been to waste time to no purpose j so I even took 
the good counsel of JVIr, Veames, and dispatching my business 
to our ambassador at the Porte, determined on entering Persia, 
wo Georgia. 

Count de Langeron {who succeeded the Duke de Richelieu as 
Governor-general of this part of the Russian empire) offererl me 
every facility in pursuing my journey by this route; and Iiaving 
received his letters and passports, no time was lost in preparing 
my departure. The Count is the same gallant officer who dis¬ 
tinguished himself so eminently, where all were brave, in the 
Russian campaign of ISIS, against Buonaparte j and to have 
Ijeen obliged by such a man, doubled die value of the service. 
His government extends to Klicrsou, the Taurida^ and V^ek- 
aterinsloff, 

Odessa is distant from St. Petersburg!t about one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three w'ersts j and tliough amongst the 
latest planted, is one of the most flourishing cities of the empire. 

It bids fair to realise the views of Peter the Great, in wishing 
to extend the commerce of his country on the side of Asia. 
Katherine the Second, treading in his steps, effectually opened 
tile way to riches and to power j and to the rapid dvilisadon of 
all her subjects near the Black Sea, by her victories there, and 
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the consequent peace of Kamainargi. Tlie founding of Kher¬ 
son, in L780, gave birth to an extensive commerce in that quar¬ 
ter, which gradually and subfitantinlly iiicreasetl. Tlve acquisition 
of the Crimea, promised security to its success j and the estabHsh- 
ment of the ports of Kaffa, and Kertiah, coutirmeil it. The pro¬ 
spect of a further stretch of commercial coast, was laid open hy 
the capture of the Turkish fort of Gadgibei, which Admiral 
Kebus took by storm. That fort was the nucl^ (if we may use 
sucli a metaphor) of the present city of Odessa. It stood on a 
high cliff, overlooking the sea, and commanding a great part of 
the coast, with a fine harbour below. From the manifest advan¬ 
tage of this position, the victors, or rather those in authority after 
its conquest, formed a plan, which tliey sent up to government, 
setting forth the eligible situation of the recently-acquired fort¬ 
ress, for the establialunent of a new port on the Black Sea- Tlie 
project was adopted; orders issued for the foundations to be 
laid; and in tlve year 1796 the Christian city of Odessa began to 
rise, around the battered walls of the Maliometan fortress. Since 
that time a gradual influx of adventurous, and industrious inlia- 
bitants, has brought it to the wealth and consequence it now 
exhibits. IVithin these few years, the exportation of grain to 
the Mediterranean, and other considerable markets, has produced 
a degree of commercial activity in the adjoining country, scarcely 
to be credited as the effect of so comparatively an infant mart. 
Government being amply aware of tlve growing advantages of 
sucli an emporium In that part of the world, (advantages which 
none, but a person who has been on the spot, can fully appre¬ 
hend,) hold out large offers, in the slvape of personal privileges, 
to certain orders of settlers; these privileges being in addition 
to the liberties whiclv Odessa, as a city, is generaUy to enjoy. 
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In 1817 it was declared a fi-ee port. But m much money, laboiiTi 
and time are required to fulfil several important articles in His 
Imperial Majesty’s ukase, some years must yet elapse before the 
chy can reap all the advantages of its abundant situation. Mean¬ 
while, as fortunes have been, and are made, witli an astonishing 
rapidity^ there is no want of persons to fill the various duties 
attendant on the custom-house, quarantine inspections, 

The salaries of these public oflicers are not their only emolu¬ 
ment. I was told, the revenue received by the crown in 1803 
amounted to forty-two thousand rubles, and its present produce 
la upwards of one Imndred and tliirty thousand. Six hundred 
ships liave already arrived this season; and tlie quantity of com 
exported is calculated at eight hundred thousand chetverts; a 
clietvert is about two English pecks. 

Odessa possesses an admirable quarantine establishment, with 
commodious warehouses, and other conveniences indispensable 
to tile comfort of the merchant. ’Fhe whole is suiroimded with 
walls and towers, and vigilan tly guarded by a cordon of sentinels. 
Every precaution is taken, both on board the vessels which 
arrive, and with regard to the goods and persons disembarked, 
to prevent the plague being communicated to tlie town. Y^et in 
spite of all this care, the dreadful malady made its appearance in 
the year 1812 j a year terrible and glorious to Russia • terrible, 
that pestilence and war invaded her at once j but glorious, that 
iu her calamity dawned restored liberty and peace to continental 
Europe. 

Several, handsome churches ornament the city j but none of its 
buildings e([Ual the theatre in beauty. The edifice stands in a 
fine situation, on a sort of square, overlooking the sea, and pre¬ 
senting a portico whidi, at a distance, reminds Uie spectator of the 
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temple of Minerva, at Athens. Italian opera, and RiMsiaii co¬ 
medy, form the dramatic amusements of the place. Thirty 
thousand inhabitants, it Ls said, compose tJie present population 
of Odessa. 

Having bidden farew^ to my hosi>itable entertainers, both 
British and Russian, and being obliged, on my changed route, to 
pass again through Nicolaieff, my good friend. General Kobly, 
brought me on ray way as far as Koblinka. His property in that 
neighbourhood is of considerable extent, and greater value. The 
soil produces abundance of com, besides feeding multitudes of 
sheep, fared from the original Merinos. This latter speculation 
has been found highly profitable to the landlioldera in general, 
whose pastures every where around, rivalled those of Koblinka j 
some liHving from twenty to thirty thousand sheep in their flocks, 
equal in form and wool to any of the species I ever saw in Spain. 
Tlie breed is crossed by Moldavian ewes, but the fleece does 
not degenerate. — General Kobly draws a considerable revenue 
also from Utc sale of salt, produced by die evaporation of the 
waters of a small lyman, part of his property immediately bor¬ 
dering on the Black sea. A fishery near the spot returns a pro¬ 
portional profit in a species of herring, mackarcls, turbots, soles, 
and sterlits; which are salted as soon as caught, and afterwards 
advantageously disposed of in the markets of Odessa. 

Personal labour at Odessa and its dependencies is excessively 
higlu A soldier may gmn three rubles per day for mauttal 
work, a regular carpenter seven ? consequently, all articles ot' 
living are dear; and to lessen the expense of labour, every ex¬ 
pedient is adopted, to effect its purposes by the fewest hands. 
One attempt is, to divide the com from tlie ear, without flail or 
threshing machine. — Several four-wheeled carta are filled with 
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Atones, and each drawn by two horses ; they are then driven in a 
regular circle over the sheaves, as they lie on the ground care* 
fully disposed in rowa. Some of tlie proprietors perform a similar 
<^eration by the trampling of horses without carts' this used to 
be practised in the east, by tlie treading of ox<m: but for dean* 
llness, and ultimate profit, notliing is comparable to the regular 
threshing of the British farmer. 

During my short stay at Koblinka, I witnessed (though for¬ 
tunately for the neighbourhood it. was at a distance) a calamity 
almost peculiar to the farmer of the Ukraine, and 'which too 
often spreafls « temporary desoiation over vast tmeta of his 
country: I mean a grass fire. This terrible arrident generally 
happens by the carelessness of bullock-drivers, or of persons be* 
longing to caravans of merchandise, ivho hah for the night on 
the open plain; and, on departing in the morning, neglect to 
extinguish their fires. Wind, or some oUier casualty, brings 
the hot embers in contact with the high and dry grass of the 
Steppe i it bursts into fiame, and bums on, devouring as it goes 
with a fury almost unquenchable. That whidi I now beheld, 
arose from negligence of tiiis kind, and soon extended itself' 
over a space of forty wersts j continuing its ravages for many 
days, consuming all the outstanding com, ricks, hovels, in short, 
every thing, m its devastating path: —the track it left w'as dread¬ 
ful! 

My next sojourn, in this retrograde motion, was NicoIaiefT, 
wliere I had the pleasure of seeing Admiral Greig. On arriving 
at this place from St. Petersburg, we crossed a long wimdcn 
bridge over the river Fngul, a considerable stream which flows 
past the north-west side of the town, but soon after falling into 
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tlie Boug* their united waters discharge themselves into the ly- 
man of the Dnieper, 

Nicolaieif, together with Cherson, (or, as it is pronounced, 
Kherson,) Scbastapoh &c. See., was founded by the celebrated 
Prince Potemkin. The track of oontiuerors is usually traced by 
towns depopulated, and once-fruitlld fields made barren wastes j 
but diis victor left flourishing cities, where lie found none; and 
colonlzeil coasts, where, before, there was liardly a fisher’s but. 
Tliis is indeed drawing the sword, to turn it into a ploughshare j 
and who will deny such a conqueror present admiration, and the 
reverence of posterity ? 

A dock-yard has lieen established on the eastern shore of the 
Inguf, for building ships of war. One seventy-four, and one 
frigate, were on the stocks when I visited it. Indeed, an arsenal 
of this kind, and to be constantly at work too, is necessary to 
inaintalii a navy on these shores ; for the Black Sea possesses a 
peculiarity more hostile to its fleets, Uian tlie guns of the most 
formidable enemy,nothing more than a worm! But the pro¬ 
gress of that worm is as certain and as swiil as the running 
grains of an hour-glass. It preys on the ship’s bottom, and 
when once It has established itself, nutliing that lias yet been 
discovered con stop its ravages, Even coppered vessels are ul- 
Umalcly rendered useless, when any small opening admits die 
perforation of this subtle litUe creature. 

Several disadvantages attend the situation of tlie dock-yard 
at NicolaiefF. Amongst the most material, is tlie obstruction of 
die river by a bar, winch makes it necessary to apply the camel 
to large vessels, when they are required to pass over iu A 
similar inconvenience exists at St, Petersburg. It is to lie la, 
mented that Peter the Great did not live to complete his designs 
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for Cronstadt. Those effectedt ita naval 11(1111103 would have 
equalled Ita mnitary strength ; and the eicpenae and danger of 
launching vessels from the heart of the capital, being spared, 
Cronstadt might indeed, have been the proudest boast of the 
Russian empire. 

The town of NicolaiefF is rapidly extending itself in aiz^ and 
population, under the good government of Admiral Greig; who, 
besides holding the post of its governor, is commander-in-chief 
of the fleet in the Black Sea. A judicious choice of men, so 
widely trusted, is not less honourable to the head that selects 
them, than happy for die people committed to their charge. 
Nicolaieff is one proof out of many, of tliit considerate delegated 
trust being worthily executed. But, without judgment in go¬ 
vernment, and ability in agents, empires cannot be built up j 
and, when up, without the same system they cannot long he 
maintainetL 

Amongst other excellent cstablisliments at Nleolaiefi^ for the 
beueflt of the public, and instituted by its successive governors, 
the JVIarquis do Traversy, a few years ago, founded a museum. 
On entering it, we found a good library, astronomical, and otlier 
scientifle instruments, maps, charts, a few specimens ol mi¬ 
neralogy, natural history, &c. And, considering die compa¬ 
ratively confined means of the liberal donor, the whole wears 
on appearance honourable to his science and his spirit. The 
collection of antiquities possesses some interesting remains* 
particularly the capitals of columns, parts of pilasters of white 
marble, and mutilated altars, which had been dug out of the 
ground where once stood Olvio, a city founded by the Greelra, 
Olvio was situated at some distance &om die north-west bank 
of the Bong, near its junction with the lyman of the Dnieper, 
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Mounds of earth, and uneven spots, arc now the only monu¬ 
ments of its cidstcnGe; but when tlie ground is disturbed, other 
niemorials present themselves, in the shape of coins, broken 
pillars, and Uie like rdics usually found in the grave of a great 
city, 

Nicolaieff boasts several fine cliurdies, and synagogues also, 
of no mean architecture, Jews are die most numerous of its 
inhabitants, and tiicir wealth bears no small proportion to their 
numbers ; in short, they are the great medium of trnfiic. No 
transaction of business, excepting those connected with offices 
of governmeut, is attempted in this part of Russia, but through 
their hands. Indeed, their mfiucnce extends further along the 
empire; for I am told that many of the PoUsh-Russian nobility 
farm out their estates to these people, who load the poor pea> 
Bontry of the soil with the hardest yoke of Irandage, not allowing 
them to sell an)* article of their industry but at a price fixed by 
the Jew their master. When these wealthy Israelites enter into 
agreement with the lords of the estate, a clause is generally 
inserted, to oblige each peasant to take annually a certain quan¬ 
tity of brandy from his landholder j for which insidious poison 
he returns a part of the wholesome product of his own labour, 
which was to have been food for himsell'and family. The efiects 
of this mismanagement, on the health, moiats, and situation of 
the country people, may be more easily guessed tlian described. 
But such practices Imve not found patrons in the government of 
tire Ukraine, 

Tire population of Nicolaieff may be about six thousand souls. 
During the summer months, the admiral, its governor, inho- 
bits a very pretty country residence on die banks of die Boug, 
situated m a lofty grove; This last appendage, marks the parti- 
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culnr attraction of the spot; the country around being almost 
barren of trees, and very few presenting themselves even on the 
margin of the river. The palace and its grove, stand about a 
couple of wersts from NicolaiefF, across a sandy plain, which 
the inhabitants ot the town are obliged to traverse daily for every 
drop of water they consume. —All other water, rivets included, 
m the neighbourhood, excepting tliis one solitary Ireah sprmg 
in the governor a groiinda, arc so brackish as to be nearly unfit 
for domestic use. Tlie palace was built by order of Prince Po¬ 
temkin i and occupied by him during the long siege of Otchakoff. 

The road from Nicolaieff, towards Kherson, is excellent. The 
views around are all steppe; but vast tracts being sown with 
grain, its flourishing growth gave an air of cheerfidneas to the 
poor little villages through which we passed. Were this road 
even a desert, it must ever possess a peculiar interest in the eye 
of an Englishman ; for it bolds the remains of our truly great 
Howard, the friend of the captive and the miserabla 

The evening was drawing to a close when I approached the 
hill, in the bosom of which the dust of my revered countryniaii 
reposes so far from his native land. No one that not ex¬ 
perienced ** the heart of a stranger" in a distant country, can 
imagine the feelings whidi sadden a man while standing on such 
a spot. It is well known Uiat Howard fell a sainrifice to his 
humanity j having caught a contagious fever from some wretched 
prisoners at Kherson, to whose extreme need he was admmister- 
ing his charity and his consolations. Admiral Priestman, a 
worthy Briton Ln the Russian service, who was his intimate 
triend, attended him in his last moments, and erected, over h/s 
remains the monument, which is now a sort of shrine to all 
travellers, whether from Britain or foreign countries. It is an 
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obelisk of wkitbh atone, sufficiently higU to be conspicuous at 
aevetal miles^ distance. The hill on which it stands, may be 
about three wersts out of the direct road, and has a little village 
and piece of water at its base. The whole is six wersts from 
KJierson, and forms a picturesque as well as interesting object 
The evening having <ilosed when I arrived at the tomb, I could not 
distinguish its inscription; but the name of Howard would be 
sufficient eulogy. At Kherson I learned that the present em¬ 
peror has arlopted the plans, which the great pbilanthroptst for¬ 
merly gave in to the then existing government, for ameliorating 
the state of the prisoners. Such is the only monument he would 
have desired, and it will commemorate his name for ever; 
while that of ihe founder of the pyramids is forgotten — so much 
more imperishable is the greatness of goodness, than the great¬ 
ness of power 1 

Kherson is a very considerable town, on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, the ancient Boiysthenea. It owes its eiostence to 
Prince Potemkin. In consequence of its delensive position, and 
’ proximity to the mouth of the river, government has aince 
elevated it into a naval depot, for the fleet on this side of the 
empire. Its arsenal is very complete, possessing stores of every 
kind, requisite for the equipment of any necessary maritime 
armament. Under such an arrangement, it seems rather out of 
ihe way, that the admiral-commander-ui-chief should have his 
head-quarters at so distant a place as NicolaiefT, where the d^ 
maud ibr his vigilant eye can bear no comparison with its uae at 
Klierson. 

At a few wersts from the town we crossed the Ingouletz river 
on a very ill-constructed raft; and on reaching the bank an acci¬ 
dent happened to my carriage, in getting on shore, which gave 
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me an opportunity of seeing the kindly dispositions of the natives. 
Some, who were on the rafl, and totally independent of my 
company, with others from the land, immediately came forwanl 
to offer every assistance in their power; and, without reference 
to reward, or even tlumks, worked hard till tliey had extricated 
my unfortunate vehicle. Indeed, it would be unjust as well as 
ungrateful, not to take this occasion of bearing testimony to th^ 
benevolence which is the characteristic of this unpretending race 
of men, not only here, but throughout the whole liussian empire. 
In all places, and at all times, they are ready to start forward in 
aid of the distressed traveller; to assist him with their most 
active service; and, so &r from asking remuneration, they do 
not seem m'en to think it due. To this amiable trait they add a 
quick comprehension, and an ingenuity where expedients are 
necessary, absolutely surprising in men who owe so little to 
education. What the progress of civilization, and consequent 
cultivation of mind, may make of so fine a soil, is a subject 
delightful speculation ; but, at present, they may be considered 
a personally happy racev Witliout ambition, they do not repine; 
their wants are few, and they possess all they wauL The lord, 
whose property they are, preserves them from the evils of po¬ 
verty ; and, content with tlie bread, however coarse, which ha.<i 
neither the gall of dependence nor the canker-worm of care to 
poison its wholesomeness, they take their daily food as from the 
board of a father; and work cheerfully on, secure for themselves 
and their little ones. These facts arc no arguments for a con¬ 
tinued state of vassalage; but they prove the goodness of Pto- 
vidence, in providing man, Uirough every stage of his mental, 
and therefore civil progress, with means of happiness propor-' 
tioned to his existing state. 
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On leaving the banks of the Ingouletz, our road recommenced 
eastward, over the dreary Steppe, where I again observed innumer¬ 
able tumuli; and some of a breadth and height hardly credible. 
The different mounds in this immense region of tlie dead, vary 
greatly in size ^ and, where one oi unusual maguilude presents 
itself, it is generally surrounded by several of smaller dimensions. 
There can Im no douht tlmt the larger tumuli are raised over the 
bodias of princes and heroes j and the minor sort, cover the 
remains of the followers of their armies, or of their state But 
that so vast an expanse should be occupied by monuments of the 
dead, extended regularly to the very farthest stretch of sight, 
seemed almost beyond belief : — ' yet, there they were; and the 
contemplation was as awehil, as the view was amazing. 

The first idea which strikes the spectator is, that he is in 
some famous field of battle, va;^ enough for the world to liavc 
been lost on it; but Herodotus wUl not allow us to appropriate 
these remote regions of sepulture to die casual circiunstonce of 
war. He declares them regular places of inteiment for whole 
nations; and particularly mentions, that whenever the Scythians 
lost a king, or a cliief, they assemhied in great multitudes to 
solemnise his obsequies j and, after making the tour of certaiu 
districts of the kingdom with tlie corpse, they stopped in the 
country of ihe Gerrlii, a people who lived in the most distant 
parts of Scythia, and over whose lands the sepulchres were 
spread. A large quadrangular excavation was then made in the 
eardt (in dimensions more like a hall of banquet tlian a grave), 
and within it was placed a sort of bier bearing the body of tlie 
deceased prince. Daggers were Itud at vaziDUS distances orotiad 
him, and the whole covered with piec^ of wood and brancliea 
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of tbe willow-tTce. In another part of the aaine immense iornb^ 
were deposited the remains of one oP the late aovereign’s con¬ 
cubines, who had been previouslj strangled j also his iavorite 
servant, his baker, cook, horsekeeper, and even tlie horses them¬ 
selves ; all followed him to the grave, and were laid in the same 
tomb, with his most valuable property, and, aljove all, a sufficient 
mimber of golden goblets. This done, the hollow was soon 
filled and surmounted with earth; each person present being 
ambitions to do his part in raising the pile that was to honour Ills 
departed lorcL 

About sbe miles Irom die ancient city of Sardis, neat' (he 
take Gjgaeus, is still to be seen part of the great tumulus erected 
in memory of Alyattes, hither of Creesus. It is described b}' 
Herodotus as of prodigious height, having a base of stones, on 
which three classes of people were employed to heap up its 
enormous bulk. In the time of Strabo the remains were two 
hundred foet high, and the circumterence three <]uarter5 of a 
mile. Several other tumuli surrounded it. This form of se¬ 
pulture may be found all over the world j and, how lasting it is, 
as a monument, may be gathered from the date of this very 
mound of Aly'attes. It could, not have been erected much less 
than tw'o thousand four hundred years ago, Alyattes having 
been contemporary with Ncbiichadnezzar, the king of Babylon 
who destroyed Jerusalem about six hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, 

Probably the smaller tumuli, commonly seen encircling a 
large one, may contain the boiUos of certain selMcvoted 
members of the deceased great man’s family, who yet did not 
consider themselves high enough to share tus actual grave; or, 
perhaps, of liis guards, iirho hel d it their duty to follow their 
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master into the otlier world. And, as the fashion of these 
human immolations would, likely, prevail through all degrees 
of rank, we may easily account for the graduated sisies of other 
mounds which undulate these dismal deserts, even to tltc very 
liorizon. In some parts, we find tumuli in distinct groups, 
wide of each otiier j and in other places they appear singly, 
like solitary and silent watch-towers at distant stations. 

Proceeding to Bereslaw, at that place we crossed the Dnieper 
by a long wooden bridge which divides the gov'emments of 
Kherson and Taurida. It was not until we had passed the post 
of Kowen, and reached the brow of an extensive toblo-land, 
tliat any variation from the monotonous scene wc had been so 
long contemplating cheered our sight. Tliere a fine vision, like 
an Oasis of the desert, opened to our view. It presented a 
luxuriant valley, many wersts In length, richly wooded, and 
clothed vritli the brightest green. Through this delightful vale 
flowed the waters of theDiiieper, with numerous tributary- streams, 
presenting landscapes as brilliant as, to us, they were evanescent 
My road lay for a considerable distance along tlie high ground 
which commanded tlfis fertile stretcli of country ; and the sight 
alone was refreshing to the eyes and spirits; but, descending into 
the plain, we too soon found ourselves again on the eternal and 
wearisome Steppe. Here the nights began to be exceetlingly 
bleak j and during our travelling through one of them, near 
the town of Youdiokrak, we got into the midst of anotlier of 
those grass-fires I before mentioned. This spectacle was even 
more awful than the one I had formerlj- witnessed. Dien we 
viewed it at a distance; here we were in its very centre. The 
actual road was free from conflagration, having nothing Ibr the 
burning element to feed on j but all around, the whole surface 
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of the earth was covered with a moving mass of flame. The effect 
produced was an apparently interminable avenuct dividing a sea 
of fire, Tlie height of the flame could not be more tiiau two ox 
three feet from the ground • and on either side of our patli, the 
smoke was so light os to enable us to discern this tremendous 
scene stretching to an endless distance. Not a breatli of wind 
disturbed the atmosphere ; hence it eat its devastating way over 
tiie face of the country, with the steadiness and majesty of an 
advancing ocean. During the course of my journey afterwards, 
I nbser^'ed many blackened tracts, from flfty to sixty wersts in 
length, which had been so marked by one of these calamitous 
ignitions. 

On my arrival at Mariopol, a town on the shores of the sea 
of Azoff, I was not a little interested by tlie view of that fine 
expanse of waters, where Peter the Great first tried hia^ naval 
experiments, and, aided by tlie brave Cossacks of the Don, 
witnessed their success to the full promise of lus expectations. 
Dut, how changed is the scene ] The seeming consequence of 
IVIarlopoI, wlieii beheld at a distance, only shows its deserted 
state more strikingly, when we really approach it. Searcy a 
living creature was seen in the streets; not a vestige of existing 
industry discernible ; all was motionless and silent Two 
wretched little vessels lay in the Kalmius, that river dividing 
the town j and they were the only objects which gave symptoms 
of retained animation. On quitting Mariopol, we crossed the 
river on a raft. 

During a short halt, at a village in the neighbourhood, my 
attention was caught by a couple of atrange-looking figures 
sculptured in a sort of white liard stone;. Their execution might 
reach to about the same degree of proficiency in the art os that 
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which marked the idols bronght by some of our navigators from 
the Sandwich isles; but the forms of these were sdficiently 
intelligible to declare them man and woman. 'Ilieir heads were 
of an enormous sixe; the lower part of their persons dispro¬ 
portionately short The male figure wore a kind of pointed 
cap ; the female one of a similar tast^, with the addition of two 
projecdons beliind her ears. She had also a petticoat; but 
whether the rest of her person were vested with a dose garment, 
I could not make out j I only saw that her forms were pretty 
decidedly delineated. The man was wholly dothed, having, 
besides an undi^rroaS similnT to the woman's, the indication of 
a robe hanging from his shoulders, and fastened to his breast 
by two large buckles. From beneath the garments of both, 
something projected more resembling stumps than feet. I at 
first supposed the figures were kneeling, but, on dosor examin¬ 
ation, found that they stood erect. From the sole of their feel 
to the tops of their heads,they measured about four feet and a hnlf 
People at tlie post-house told me such figures are frequentlv 
discovered in various parts of the Steppe, when turning up the 
gipond. The male figure had something tike a book in iiis 
hand; a very unlikely append^ to a statue of those parts, and 
of its probable age. 
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Journcymg onward, atill on the Steppe, I saw little, as usual, 
to vary Uie road, tliough it now lay through the countiy of the 
Co^acka. The post-houses presented only male inhabitants^ 
generally a father and his sons, who, being merely on a round of 
similar duty for a certain period, contentedly await, at each post, 
the time of being relieved j after which they return to the bosoms 
of their Emilies, in some one of those clusters of cottages, deno¬ 
minated Staiiitzas, wliich. are occasionally seen on the banks of 
the Don, or the A^tai. So much for the inhabitants of these 
wastes, barren alike of human life, and the vegetable kingdom ; 
for, travelling wcrst after werst, we hardly met a living creatiu-e i 
and the only objects which, now and then, broke the tedious level 
of the plain, were groups of thistles, wliich may with truth be 
called tlic trees of tlie .Steppe, moat of them being from six to 
seven feet high. 

On reaching the country of the i}on, the Tanais of the 
ancients, a very different scene presented itself The rich pen¬ 
insula, on which stands the flourishing town of Taganrock, was 
before me; also the vast fertile plain through which the Don 
flows, and by its enormous mouths discharges itself into the sea 
of Aijofli at its eastern extremity. This raagnifioent river winds 
through the country for more than a thousand w*orst8, carrying 
with its stream the means and die rewards of industry* In many 
places, however, it has become so shallow, as to be scarcely 
navigable, particularly where it approaches the sea of Azoflf^ for 
diere tlie sand thrown up in its bed forms daily accumulating 
obstacles. In the spring, when the snow inaws on the hills, the 
stream deepens and widens, and floods the countiy to a consi¬ 
derable extent; then tlie old city of Tclierkask becomes a second 
Venice, Uie inhabitants having no other way of going from house 
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to house but in boats. The banks of the Don abound in fine 
timber, which is daily felled, and being tJirowu into the river, the 
stream carries it safely down to St Demetry, where part is appro¬ 
priated to naval uses, and great quantities exported to Odessa, 
and other ports on the Black Sea. 

The road was a descent towards St Demetry and Rostow. 
Part of it passed over a sandy tract j but all there was life. 
Droves of horned cattle, horses, hundreds of waggons, multitudes 
of people on foot and on horseback, swarmed in every direction. 
It was tlie celebration of tJie annual fair, held under the walls of 
St. Demetry; and the whole adjoining country was filled with 
the attending throng. The tents, the moving groups, the mion, 
sounds, were fiill of gaiety and business. So animated a scene 
could not fail to impart some of its tone to a traveller who hatl 
been so long in lonesome desarts j and, with no little exhUaration 
at the contemplation of so mudi enjoyment, I drove aJon^ 
amongst Cossacks, Kalmuks, Turks, Tartars, Russians, &c. all t 
th..r genj.« coslume., b.rg,™i„g eve,y variety of portable 
mweliMdize, spread out upon the ground. Oxen, horaea, an.l 
ce -whMls, aeemed the great object, of mI*. Wood alio 
app^ed M ,uch eati^tion that.b«idea enomtou, pile. u.hieh 
.n place, blocked up the road, the sutaUeat twig, were laid ready 
in bundle, for the purebaser. The cart-whoela were of ever^ 
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. llostow, the name of the city to which this ftiir is attached, is 
a place of oonaiderable loiporUnce ; not only from its mercantile 
facilities on the shores of die Bon, but (□ consequence of its 
lying on the road from Moscow and die other great towns of tile 
empire, towards the coasts of AaofT and tlic Black Sea. The 
ibrt of St. Bemetry, which gives its tide to the fair, stands on a 
rising ground near the field of traffic, and commands the road 
leading to ^’ew Tcherkask. From Rostow I had not quite u 
s journey to reach die latter city j and being impatient to 
shake liaitds, in his own land, with its illustrious Attaman, the 
ever-memorahlp Fount IMatoff^ f rose very t^ly in the momitig 
to prepare for my departure. 

By these niatiii hours of exertion, while most of the busy throng 
were still sleeping, I got nd of various impediments, wliich tiie 
experienced frequenters of the fair had cast in the way of a mete 
traveller; and, setting forth long before noon, about twelve the 
same night made my glad entry into New Tcherkask, tiie new 
capital of the Donskoy country, 

1 he master of the inn where I had put up, told me die Aita- 
man was at his summer residence, about two miles fiom die 
city, on the banks of the Axai. My w'isli was no sooner ex¬ 
pressed, to join him there, than the wortliy Cossack supplied me 
with a guide and a horse; and taking our course by a pleasant 
road, I soon reached the palace of my friend. It is a fine build¬ 
ing, jjerfeedy suitable in style and appendages to the high 
station of its brave inhabitant. A guard of Cossacks kept the 
gatej others with naked swords stood at the great door of 
entrance; while officers in waiting, orderlio, and every other 
degree ol princely and military state, occupied the passages and 
anti-TDonis. On being ushered, as a stranger, into an apartment 
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COUNT PLATOFF. 


where 1 was met by the Attaman’a secretary (the only person in 
lus establishment who could speak French) I mentioned my 
name to him, and the good gentleman’s joyous surprise was no 
unpleasant token of hia duefs wdcome. He told me His Ex¬ 
cellency had, only the day before, received mtimation from St. 
Petersburg, that I wiis proceeding to Persia by a route so distant 
from Tdierkask that he must 'abandon all hope of seeing me. 

1 did not delay being conducted to the AtUman’s presence; and 
words cannot exprras the hospitable greeting of the kind old 
man. He embraced me, and repeatedly congratulated himHeh' 
on the events, whatever they might have been, which had 
induced me to change iny route to that ol lus territory. When 
he could spare me to proceed, he said, he would pledge liimself 
that I should have every facility in his power to bring me to 
I’iflis in safety. The police-officer of Tcherkaak being in the 
loom, was ordered to provide me suitable quarters in the town ; 
hut the Attaman’s table was to be mine, and he commanded an 
equipage to be placed entirely at my disposal, I urged that my 
stay must be short; but, he would not hear of my leaving him 
till I had shared with him the honour of a visit he was then 
expecting from his Imperial llighnesa die Grand Duke Micliael. 
Anxious os I was to lose no time In crossing the Cauc^us, I 
could not withstand persuasions flowing from a lieart so kindly 
to myself, and grateful to my country. He expressed, in the 
most enthusiastic language, hts sense of die attentions bestowed 
on him by all ranks of persons during UU stay in England in the 
year 1814; he said, that, independent of private respect lor indi¬ 
viduals, he must always consider himself fortunate when cir¬ 
cumstances brought any Englishmaii into the Donskoy country, 
to whom he might evince his gratitude. “ But, with regard to 
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you,** lie said, “ the brotber-iu-kw of Prince Alexander Scher- 
batoff, lie, whose brave career I have so often witnessed, and 
now, with his country, must ever lament its early teAninatbn I 
For his sake, did I not esteem yon for yourself, you should 
claim my amplest services.” 

The venerable Attainan expatiated on a subject so dear to his 
heart, and to mine; but what I have quoted is sufficient to stamp 
its character; and, surety, an honest pride in the virtues of a 
relative now no more, may obtain pardon for thus recording 
their testimony from sucli a man as Count Flatoffi 

No monument Is so precious, as that which lives in the memory 
of the brave and good. And never did man more richly deser^^e 
that slirine than the gallaut and amiable soldier whose early fate 
now' called tears into the eyes of the veteran. Hk compatriots, 
indeed, must fall into the tomb; but while liistoiy remembers 
tlie glories of the campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, the 
name of Scherbatoff can never be forgotten* 

I passed the remainder of the day witli my venerable host; 
and on my return to the city found most comfortable quarters i 
to whicJi, in my absence, my carriage, servants, &c„ had been 
carefully transferred. All were placed under a guard of honour, 
which w'as to hold attendance tliere during my stay at Tcherkask. 

Next morning Count Flatoff called upon me to see how his 
hospitable orders liad been hilhlled. The hurry of spirits which 
followed die meeting of the day before, liaviiig now subsided 
wtdi us both, I observed him more calmly; and, while in dis¬ 
course, I could not but remark to myself, with Ibreboding regret, 
the difference between his jiresent appearance, and the vigour 
of his ftame, even so late as the year 1816, when he was ray 
guest at St. Petersburg, The destroying effects of the campaign 
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of 1812, were now too apparejU in liis counteriBTjce and figure j 
but his mind continued unimpaired, and each succeeding hour I 
passed in his society increased my veneration for its powers. 
He took me to dine with him at his house in Tcherkaak, wliither 
he was going to inspect tlie preparations he Imd ordered for 
welcoming his Imperial Highness. 

The hour of dinner, in this country, is generaUj two o’clock; 
but Count Platoff always dined at five, or sometimes a little laterl 
Tlic manner of serving the repast, differs in nothing from the 
style at Moscow, excepting tliat more wine is drank. The wines 
most in use, came from the Greek islands; yet his ejLcellency 
boasts his own red and white champalgne of the Don. which, 
when old, are hardly inferior to the wines of that name in France. 

1 drunk at the Attaman’s table another sort of red wine as ex¬ 
cellent as any from Tlourdeaux. It is made by a family of Ger¬ 
mans, whom his excellency brought from die Rhine. And, from 
these s|iccimens, I have little doubt that were the like culture of 
the grape, and similar treatment of the juice when pressed, from 
the fruit, pursued throughout the country, the Donakov vine¬ 
yards would prexiuce wines, that might rival, not only those of 
Greece, but of France and Germany. 

Game is abundant here, and of the*most delicious sort; par¬ 
ticularly bustards, pheasants, partridges, &c,j See, Fish too, is ill 
equal plenty j and, as a luxury, sturgeon holds an eminent placed. 
Indeed good cheer of all kinds is procured at a very moderate 
expense; and, if I may be allowed to judge, by the liberal ex¬ 
amples I saw; Uie bounties of Nature are neidier neglecteti, nor 
churlisldj appropriated, by die natives of the Don. 

The windows of the house in which I lodged, overlook an 
extensive and beautiful plain, through which flow the waters of 
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hence, I could just distinguish the lofty spires of Old Tcherkask, 
and'a black line of forest, stretching along the liorizon. 

The new city owes its existence to Count PktoS; the present 
truly glorious Attaman, who laid its foundation-stone about ten 
years ago. All Europe has heard of him as a hero j hut we must 
visit his country to know him as he Is, — the father of his people, 
as*well as their general. He fixed the site ofhia new city on 
high ground, that it might escape die immediate inconvenience 
of the old inundations during the spring. Tlie progress in build¬ 
ing has been so great, that even in the city's present mlknt state, 
it covers nearly four miles of ground. A natural ravine runs 
almost completely round it, h^inning and terminating to die 
sOudi-east j which side of the town rests on the acclivity of a 
liill, abruptly sloping to the great plain. Many of the rich, and 
mililarj' in high rank, have already built themselves splendid 
houses ; and tliis passion ior architectural magnificence is daily 
emulated by other persons of the same stations in society. Two 
lofty gates, in the style of triumphal arches, (thougli not quite 
in the old Roman taste,) mark the entrances of the city from the 
Moscow and Hostow roads. An Italian artist was the architect 
of these structures. He is at present employed on more im¬ 
portant works; the grand cathedral, and a palace for the Atta- 
man. The former is to be of hewn stone, and lias already risen 
considerably above die foundations. On walking through the 
town, and calculating the magnitude and number of buildings, 
astonishment equals admiration, when w'e recollect that for more 
than four years out of ten employed In their erection, three 
parts of the population were absent from the country, defoiiding 
the empire. The streets are wide and long. In tlie centre of 
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the town a superb structure of stone, like the Gastonadvor (or 
place of shops) in St. Petersburg, is to be raised. In the mean¬ 
while, a temporary building of wood supplies its place. The 
houses of tradesmen and humbler order of Cossacks are all con¬ 
structed of timber, on stone foundations iioin three to tour feet 
high. They are clean, to nicety, both within and without, 
equalHng the Hollander’s habitation in every' species of domestic 
order. Such exactness is the more striking to a traveller coming 
from Bussia, where punctilios of that sort are little thought of in 
the smaller towns and villages. 

Amongst other judicious measures. Count Platoff has instituted 
a school for the education of the youth of Tcherkask, in which 
e^'ery branch of useful knowledge is taught by well-qualified and 
well-salaried masters, Tlie establishment has not yet increased 
its inmates, equal to the population of tlie city; thirty-aix boys 
being oil the present number of its students. But this warlike 
people, surrounded by hostile tribes, may be excused for not yet 
fully appreciating the advantages of a system wholly directed to 
the mind, and must therefore appear connected with objects of 
peace alone. Simple in their wants, and simple in their views, to 
preserve themselves In ^wssession of tlielr little circle of family 
comfort, they think not of the embellishments of life, nor of the 
refinements of learning j but turn the whole force of their talents 
to the formation and the good management of arms. The pike, 
the weapon of his ancestors and himself^ like the eagle of the 
ancient Roman, is regarded by the brave Co^ack as a sort of 
tutelary deity; having the power to preserve, or to gain and to 
maintain the land he inhabits. But as European civilisation 
spreads around lum, emulation for literature and the arts, will 
awaken with their evident use; and the ardent and active nature 
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of the natire of the Don, wiU be found not to M behind any 
other people in clear perception, and well exercised talents. 

The name Cossack, or Kassack, has been variously derived. 
Some deduce it from a similar word in the Tartar language, 
meaning an armed man. Others go farther eastward for a root, 
and make it a robber. But botli senses will suit the Cossack; 
the original mode of warfare witJt these armed men being that 
of robbery, or plundering their enemies. Indeed, such predatory 
ways and means seem common with all half-civilised nations who 
border on each other; and even our own country showed similar 
habits not many generations back, as tlie old ballad ol' Chevy 
Chace bears ample testimony. 

The real term of military service, with these hereditary 
warriors of the Bon, ceases only with their lives or their capa- 
bility, tJiat is, in actual war; but, in times of peace, four years 
is the regular periotl of duty with a regiment. These men are 
then relieveti by others, who serve, and are relieved in tlieir 
turn. From the militaiy establisliraent being on so enlarged a 
scale, this rotation comes mudi sooner round than it did for¬ 
merly j and this still throws to a furtJier distance, the formation 
of those dispositions w'hich incline a man to cultivate the quiet 
arts. Twenty-five years ts tile nominal extent of a Cossack’s 
military service; but the martial spirit, and custom, make every 
mau^ a soldier, when war either approaches his country^ or 
requires his arm to keep it at a distance. A Cossack finds his 
own arms, dothmg, and horse. Wisen on service, the Emperor 
allows each man one cavalry ration, and double lor his horse. 
Should die animal be killed in the Held, money is given to 
purchase another. When at home, this man either carries on 
some business, in one or otlier of the two cities of Tcherkask, 
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or lie possesses a cottage and spot of ground in the count^ry, 
well stocked; on the produce of which he supports his faniily. 
cultivating the soil during the summer months, and returning 
into tite village, or etanitza, for the winter season. The lower 
classes, who inhabit the New and Old Tcherkask, are mostly 
shopkeepers, traders, and fishermen. However,- neitlier these 
useful occupations, nor tiieir wealtli, (did they wish to use it 
for purchasing themselves off,) could exempt them from per¬ 
forming any part of their regular return of military^ duty. 
During the campaign of 1812, and for nearly four years al\er- 
warda, almost all the population capable of bearing anus, were 
called forth j and I am credibly informed, about fifty thouisand 
may he computed to have fallen in that space of tune;. The 
quota of three which this branch of the Cossack nation famishes 
to Russia, for European and Asiatic service, amounts to eighty 
regiments, each regiment numbering from five to six hundred 
men. Tliat ol' the Attaman, which is the elite of the country, 
is calculated at twelve hundred mem Tliey have also an 
excellent corps of horse-artillery ; the uniform of this corps is 
green ; and they haveilieen added to the nation within these ten 
years. The Cossack uniform, in general, m Loo w-ell known to 
make a description needful hera Blue is the national colour; 
and, wherever variety in the regimentais has been sought, red 
seems the change usually adopted. The regiment, or guard, 
formed by Count Platoff wore some peculiarities; nmuely, a 
light blue stripe down their trowsera, with the bag of their cap, 
their sash, sleeves, cape, and epaulets, of the same colour. 

A regiment, called the Cossacks of the Guard, are always sta¬ 
tioned in St Petersburg. They consist of the tallest and best 
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made young men in the country | and cstatnJv, with PlfttoiFs 
own coq>s included* may he styled the chosen of the nation* 

The men of the Don are, mostly well-favoured j being robust, 
lair, and handsome. Tliis happy exterior is a tvj>e of their hearts; 
hospitable, brave, lionourable, and scrupulously religious. Seve¬ 
ral of the higher ranks have sent their sons to i^Ioscow, or St. 
Petersburgh for education; Imt it is to be hoped, the public 
school, established by the brave and pious Either of the city, 
not merely for high or low, but for all ranka, will in the course 
of time give every advantage at home, to so mndi excellent 
natural material. 

The Cossack women seem Far inferior to the men in mental 
ability; and the comparison, in personal endowments, tails with 
tile ladies also. Meet them in numbers, and the aggregate is 
certainly plain ; though It must be admitted, there are some very 
lovely exception.-*. Tlie usual female appearance is short stature, 
laces ol strong Tartar feature, wdth eyes, howm^er, almost inva¬ 
riably large and dark. The style of dress is deddetlty fashioned 
from the east. A sort of chemisette (or small shift) of coloured 
linen, buttoned round the nock, and with sleeves to tiie wrist. 
A pair of trowsers, of a similar stuff, are covered by a silk caf¬ 
tan, reacliing a.s low as the ancles. Tiits upper garment is fast¬ 
ened, from the neck to the bottom of the waist, with buttons of 
smdl pearls, in form and workmanship like those in gold or 
silver from the Brazils. The waist is bound with a girdle, also 
ornamented with pearls, and frequently clasped by .a diamond 
buckle, Tlie heads of married ladies are adorned witli, literally, 
a silken niglit-cap, which is wrapped about with a gaily colourei) 
handkerchief, in the form ol a fillet. The utimorrierl (like tlie 
damsels in Russia of the lower class) wear the hair in s long 
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plait down their backs but with this difference from the Russian 
girl, —instead of a bunch of ribbons at the termination of the 
plait, the handkerdilei; with which the heatl is bound, twists round 
the braid nearly to its end, sometliing in the manner of the Cor¬ 
sican caps. 

Count Platoff, in hla wish to bring the manners of Western 
Europe with its arts and sciences to tlie banks ol the almost 
Astatic Don, is even desirous that the ladies of the Cossack 
noblcnKc (if I may use that term) should adopt the tliorough 
Ruropean dress. So far he has gained his point, that numbers 
of their children wear itj and on high festival days, die silken 
night-cap and fillet-kerchief of the maturer personages, receives, 
what they think, the British decoration of an artificial flower; 
or, perhaps, takes the bolder turn of a Parisian turban. As the 
innovation has begun, it may be regretted it did not commence 
at a different part oi'the figure, the bosom and waist; and had it 
stopped there, the change would have been sufficient. The 
adoption of the Frendi corset, by preser\'ing the shape in its due 
proportions, would have efiecteil every tiling, (if elegance imd 
simplicity be the object of fashion,) to show a fine form to the 
best advantage, in its truly becoming national costume. 

During my stay in this country I visited General Leveshky at his 
seal, as we would coll it in Eoglaod; and the reputation of its pic¬ 
turesque beauties fell far short of the reality. It is situated aliout 
five miles on die road towards Old Tcherkask, on a slope of the 
long line of high ground which borders the north-western ex¬ 
tremity of die great plain, and thenee runs forward towards St 
Demetry, and the shore of the Azoff Sea. The view from the 
house is os noble as it is extensive. On the Icfr, New Tclierkosk 
presents itseli on an elevated site, overlooking the whole country. 
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The eye then sweepn along the hori 2 on without interruption 
till it meets the minarets oi* the old city^ and the glittering mean¬ 
ders of the Don, the Axai, and another smaller river, called the 
Koraitch, wltich intersect the green and luxuriant plain in a 
thousand different directions. Thickets of wood at various dis¬ 
tances, surrounding single spires, mark the stanitzas or humbler 
towns of the Cossacks, Tlie main road from New Tcherkask to 
the ancient city, lies along the foot of the height, on the brow of 
whicli stantls the residence of General Leveahky. The patli is 
rendered delightful by groups of trees, giving refreshment as well 
as shade, most of them bearing excellent fruit. In lliis part of 
the plain, the wealthy of the new city generally erect their villas. 
The Axai flows close to the road ; a beautihd companion ; but il 
has not the advantage of being navigable, A plan is in consult¬ 
ation to increase its waters, by means of canals. Indeed it was • 
once projected to unite the Don wiih this river j but, on examin¬ 
ation, Uic level of the Axai was found too high for the intended 
junction. Count Platoff, and those in authority with him, are 
particularly anxious to accomplish some mode of rendering tlie 
latter river capable of transporting merchandize; its present 
comparatively useless state being the chief reason why so many 
opulent and industrious families still remain amongst the un¬ 
wholesome damps of the old capital. The Axai once navigable. 
New Tcherkask, flourishing and salubrious, must soon leave its 
ancient name-sake without inhabitanL 

In the morning of September the fifreenth {O. S.), an avan/ 
cot/ritT announced the approach of His Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke Michael. He was to arrive the next day. The 
whole town was instantly in motion. Nothing was to be seen at 
dawn but men and horses running to and fro, squadrons of artil- 
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lerj nrtovi&g out In every direction ; the whole having more the 
air of a plaee preparing to repulse an enemy, than a city opening 
its gates to receive a highly honoured prince. But thus one 
dominant colour caats its own hue over all others i the people 
of the Don are a nation of warriors ; and every man was under 


arms. The Attaman's regiment, the elite of the country, was 
posted about three miles on tljc JMoscow road. Parties of dis¬ 
mounted C^ossacks lined this road on each side, closing upon the 
gate of the city, where a splendid tent was pitched. It contained 
Count Platoff, and all the general officers m attendance, ready to 
greet tlie illustrious visitor. Twelve pieces of cannon were 
planted on a height directly over the ground, which commanded 
a view to the very horizon. Tiie whole face of the hill, down to 
the tent or pavilion, presented various groups, consisting of 
natives, Tartars, Kalmucks, and Russians j while the plain itself 
was covereii with a vast concourse of people of all a.^ea, sexes 
conditbns, and natinn., on Ibot, in carriages, a-^gons. on’ 
lorseback, &c. Eveiy countenance beamed witli animation ■ 
and there o.,l.v wanted the appearance of the enpccted gnest 
to give voice to llicir impatient enthusiasnn Tlie suspense of 
the anxious multitude continued from lionr to hour. The even¬ 
ing hegan to close inj the siin gradually' dropt behind tlie 
horiaon, and it Imcame nearlj dusk. Disappointment was draw¬ 
ing lU shatles also over cverp face, when at last, b, a distant and 
scarcely perceptible cloud of dust, tlie approach of their prince 
was escried. It was instantly announced by a diachiir<re of 
™ A universal shout eclioed the welcome news, mid in 
the mute of the^r tlirong, peopling towards the immediate 
point ol sight, His Imperial Highness roachetl the gate Tl 
Atuniim was ready, with his ofBcers. to hail tlte brother rfrhe r 
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sovereign i and this was done with the customary te^lmonies 
of loyalty and weicome, bread and salt j which they presented 
to him on a magnificent salver of gold. 

This ancient form was accompanied with a speech by PlatoflT, 
brieh but worthy himself and the prince to whom he addressed 
it. The Grand Duke’s reply was hi the same noble spirit; and 
then, mounting his horse, surrounded by the Count and Ids 
suite, and followed by tiie acclamations of the people, his Im¬ 
perial Highness proceeded to the great church of the city. Du¬ 
ring divine service the whole town was illuminated ; and nearly 
ten thousand earthen lamps, blazing with lights, tracketl tlie way 
that was to lead the illustrious guest to the residence prepared for 
him. Banks of Cossacks lined the streets ; and, nearer the oiite 
of the imperial lodging, officers and under-officers were stationed, 
bearing the different standiirds which the sovereigns of the em¬ 
pire had, on various occasions, presented to the Donskoy nation. 
Amongst other objects which were more than pageantry, the 
silver mace of office attached to tlie authority of Attaman, w'as 
carried in the procession; also a massive ailver cliest, containing 
the archives, supported by [bur iiieii. But it might be tedious 
to describe every jiarticular to w'hicli Uie occasion gave peculiar 
interest About eight o’clock In the evening, the ceremony ter¬ 
minated. 

Next day, at an early liour, Count Platoff sent on aide-de- 
camp, to retpiest I would join him in paying hia morning duty 
to the Grand Duke, About nine o'clock, I accompanied him 
to tlie resltlence, and tbiind a numerous assemblage, field-officers 
and other persons, waiting in tlie saloon, to be introduced by 
their Attanian, The whole party were soon in tlie presence of 
his Imperial Highness. More heart than Ibrm prevailed in the 
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ceremony ; being performed on one side, by a veteran liero un¬ 
used to court etiquette, presenting a people simple as brave; 
and aCL-epted on the other, by a prince whose well-known family 
characteristic is urbanity of manners, grounded on graciousness oi 
principle. To speak thus of royal personages, is generally, and, 

I must sav, often unfairly imputed to flattery. But if a man be 
unsuspected while speaking disparagingly of the great, why is 
|,c to be douhtetl when he brings forward a different testimony? 

_whole people are allowed to tliank Heaven tor a gtiod king j 

but if an individual raise his voice with tlie same sentiment, 
perhaps just bcibre or after the general clamour, he is treated w'ith 
derision as a slave and sycophant It is strange that these per¬ 
sons do not find out that a party, a populace, may be flattered 
as well as a prince ; and that he alone is base who fears to utter 
die truth, whether it be good or bad, of high or low. The great¬ 
est power does not always dwell with the greatest rank. 

His Imperial Highness spoke of his intended tour the ensuing 
summer, through Germany, Italy, Trance, and England 5 and 
in terms so gratifying to an Englishman, that 1 could not but 
join in the wish with which he honoured me; that I could 
be in England at that time, to enjoy the impression of its insti¬ 
tutions &C., on a mind so capable of appreciating their value. 

Alber attending divine service in die great church, and visiting 
the different catablirfiments of the city, all which he contem¬ 
plated with declared approbation of their utility and progress; the 
prince proceeded to a part of tlie plain about two miles distant 
from die town, and followed by a numerous cavalcade, reviewed 
the troops. The Held consisted of die artillery, the regiment of 
Platoff, ‘and another fine body of Cossacks, which manceui>Ted 
in their desultory, but very effective mode of warfkra A 
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I^lmouk band, chiefly composed of variously discordimt iruin- 
pets, kettlenlrums, and a huge tamboiirin, playetl all the while 
such inharmonious miisici and with so tremendous a noisei that 
I can only compare it to tlie roaring of dcphants under the goad 
of merciless keepers* Savage sounds are certamiy more in clia^ 
racter willi the clash of arms, than more civilised strains; 
and here the eifect was manifest* The spirit and dexterity of 
the troops showed again, in aliadow, what they had ao sub¬ 
stantially proved during the campaign of 1812 ,—their military 
powers and energy. 

After the review, [about three o’clock,) a magnificent dinner, 
consisting of every delicacy in food and wines, was served at the 
Attaman’s residence in the city, lor the refreshment of bis lmp&* 
rial Highness* In the evening the latter returned to it at an early 
hour, to be present at ti ball and supper, where all the rank and 
beauty of the country were assembled. The ladles had taken no 
small pains to array liiemsclves for so extraordinary an occasion ; 
and boUi the national and die European modes of dress were dis¬ 
played to every possible advantage. The Grand Duke paid hia 
usual polite attentious to the fair group, po/oNoisfd with several; 
and at eleven o’clock retired; leaving the party at a sumptuous 
supper* 

Early in the morning of September the 18 th, his Imperial 
Highness bade adieu to the hospitalities of New Tcherkask, and, 
mounting his horse, proceeded to the old city* Count FlatoBT, 
with his suite, attended him. From the old capital he was to 
go by water to Rostow ; thence, via the Crimea, to Odessa; and 
so on* to Moscow, where the Imperial fa mil y were to pass the 
winter. 

The scene of bustle being over, on the Attaman’s return I 
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inmlc preparations for my own departure, requesting him to 
' allow his secretary to get ready Immediately the letters, papers, 
passports, Sac*, whicli he was so kind as to promise me, for my 
future progress. Mis Excellency would have detained me longer; 
and could 1 have staid, T sliould have been glad to comply; hut 
I urged the atlvance of the season, and consequent probability 
should I delay, of being closed up in the Caucasus. He was too 
well aware of the truth of these arguments, when once he saw I 
must proceed, to do otherwise than epeed (he parting giieai; and 
every facility was then given to my movements, I had promised 
(leneral Leveshky to dine with him the day of my passing 
through his domains, (wliich were twelve worsts onward in my 
* way;) ^d accordingly I dispatched my servants and carriage to 
the general's, to lialt there till my arrival. I meant to follow on 
horseback ; wishing to give as much time as 1 could to my last 
day’s enjoyment of the venerable friend I dared hardly hope to 
see again. We passed several hours together. The terms are 
dear to memory in which he bade me larewell: and, aitendinf^ 
me to the door of his palace, he once more embraced me. I 
ahnli nm-er forget the veteran dignity of his figure at that mo¬ 
ment I his grey hairs and furrowed cheek, and the benign smile, 
whicli at all times brightened the soldier-like simplicity of his 
aspect I left him on tiic 23d of September (O. S,), and we 
were, indeetl, never to meet again. He died before I hail half 
peribrmed my Persian tour. 

On arriving at the house of tlie general, where I was to dine, 
I found that the kindness of Count Platoff iiatl preceded me 
ei.Tn there. He had added to my suite a subaltern officer of 
Cossacks, and a store of ei'ery sort of provision I could rcijuire 
on the road. The officer was to travel with me j to see tiorsea, 
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(juarters* escorts, in short every thing provided, tlmt coidd 
administer to my safety and comibrt, till I should reach Tillis, 
the termination of the Russian jurisdiction, and of the Donskoy 
inducnce. The most dangerous part of my journey between 
Tcherkask and the Persiau capital, probably was tliai which I 
was then commencing, so many marauding tribes still con¬ 
tinuing unsul)dued, tiear the mountain passes. We set forth 
soon after dinner, and crossed the Axai over a small wooden 
bridge. The road then lay through Uie plain, liringing me to 
the ancient capital Old Tdierkask, just as the evening closed. 
So far from its fiaving the Asiatic appearance some travellers 
represent, the bouses are not even fluUroofed ; and, besides the 
cadiedral, wtiich is a ntiljle structure, there seemed little else 
in the town to give it an air even of departed grandeur. About 
three w^ersts from thence, we crossed the Don on a wretched 
bridge of loose beams. It was nearly a werst in length, crazy 
and old, and so dangerous at both ends, firoin neglect, we 
could not advance a step without peril of our lives. The 
darkness of the hour when we arrived rendered the passage more 
hazardous j and, before wo got quite over* t was obliged to call 
in the assistance of a couple of sturdy oxen, to drag the carriage 
up the ascent, of rotten and ill-constructed planks which united 
the bridge to the bank we were approaching. Two of my horses 
had fallen in the attempt, and one narrowly escaped drowning. 
On gaining the shore, through tite gloom of the night I dis¬ 
covered that we were again on an extensive steppe, and sur¬ 
rounded with innumerable tumuii* 

At five o*clock the following morning wc reached the village 
of Kaguiaitsky; and in 'the afternoon of the same day arrived 
at Nishnoy Egorlisky, At this last place we enter the govem- 
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metit and line of the Caucasus, though the mountains tlieioselves 
were still out of sight. A quarantine is established here for 
travellers coming from Georgia, or any of the countries near tlie 
Terek and Kuban rivers. Arriving under suspicion only, they 
are too likely to go out accompanietl by some real evil, lor a 
more pestilential looking spot I never beheld. An earthen 
embankment hems in the miserable wooden habitations destined 
tor the suspected of the plague, and a noisome and unliealthy 
stream called the Egorlick (which name literally means jt/iidriwg), 
runs close to the bank. A jiost, and guard of Cossacks, enforce 
tlie quarantine regulations, and see that noUiing passes these 
frontiers without purificatioD. The country from hence is of 
the same flat, shrubless, uninteresting character, till we reach 
die village of Donskoy. Tliere it becomes varied by some high 


ground, on which is scattered a few trees ; and this undulating 
line continued on our left, to the distance of fifteen* wersts, till 
we reached a valley, at whose extremity were situated the fort 
and village of Moscofskoy. This little strong-hold commands, to 
die right aiul to the left, two other valleys which run far into 
the country, and it is the last post before we arrive at the city 
of Slavrapol. On entering the town, we found it finely situated 
oil the side of a lull overlooldng the extensive plain between 
it and Moscofskoy, whidi we had just traversed. Its houses, 
being appendaged witli gardens, have an air of external conse¬ 
quence and convenience which 1 fear few within would verify j 
at least, if 1 may judge by my own experience I was ipiartered 
in one of the most imposing looking habitations in the {dace, 
and yet found it impossible to get the common comfort of 
hot water, or to rest at night for the vermin, &c. that infested 
every comer. Indeed, while on these tracts, for the above 
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reasons, I generally retired tor tlie night to my carriage, pre- 
terrlng the endurance of a little extraordinary cold, rather t-hau 
expose myself to all the filtli of one of these alwminable abodes 
of uncleanness. Stavropol is about three hundred and thirty 
wersts from New Tcherkask j and here the great road comes in 
iiom the western line of the Caucasus, as well as from the Crimea, 
and the Turkisfi possessions on the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea, 

Early in the morning we descended the nortljem side of the 
town into a plain, keeping, for a considerable w-ay, along the 
loot of some high, wdl-wooded ground; after which we 
ascended again over a succession of lands, until we reached the 
village and post of Zergifskoy, a place situated on the slope of 
a considerable hid, conspicuous even as far as Stavrapol, from its 
being composed of whitish sand, winch, from that distance, has 
the appearance of snow. Here two Cossacks were given me 
lor an escort; but how different were they, both in person 
anil costume, from my friends of' the Don ! 'fheir stature was 
low, their visages- ruggetl, and tlieir garb of tlie wildest and 
most savage fashion. These people belong to. the foot of the 
Caucasus ; and, as I proceeded further, I found most of tlie 
inhabitants habited in a similar manner. A small, cloth cap, 
Iwumi with sheepakin or fur, fits almost close to their head; while 
a short vest covers their Ijody, and, falling as far as the knee, 
meets a pair of loose trowsers, which, stuffed into boots, com¬ 
pletes tlic uncouth but picturesque Jiabiliment. Their arms are, 
a musket slung across the shoulder, protected from the damp by 
a hairy case; a straight sword fastened to the left side by the 
belt round tJteir waist • a dagger of great bretuith, and also a 
large knife, pendant from the same. On tlie right and left of 
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their breast is sewn a range of narrow pockeLs, each large enough 
to hold n wooden case containing a charge of powder; the riui^ 
usually counts six or eight of these charges. Independent of tins 
magazine, tew go without a light cartouch-box attached to another 
belt wliich crosses the right shoulder. Tlielr saddle, and the rest 
of their horse accoutrementa. differ little from thetashion ol most 
other Cossacks. But both man and horse are, m some measure, 
protected by their Inmrka, a sort of cloak made of the liair of 
the mountaiu-goat, and only manufactured by the iiiountameers. 
This forms an excellent defence against rain or wind, when 
brought round the body; but in mild weather it is merely tied 
on behind. In addition to Uie cloak tliey wear a hood for the 
protection of the fece and ears, called a ttaaMick No fixed 
colour marks the uniform of this military l>rancli of imperial 
Cossacks ; but browtt, grey, and white seem the favourite hues. 

On quilting Zergifskoy, we mounted the height, and continued 
travelling over a country similar to Uiat we had passed the pre¬ 
ceding day. Wc hoped to gain tlic town of Aiexandroff before 
night, but were disappointed, and obliged to halt at the village 
of Severnaia, finding it impossible to proceed on so dangerous 
a road after dust. We set off, however, l>y times In the niomingj 
and, after traversing a rather uneven country, at tlic distance 
of eight or ten worsts jrom Our last lodgings readied tlie 
brow of a very steep hill j, Iroiti whence, tor tlie first time, 1 be* 
held the stupendous mountains of C^mcasus, No pen can express 
tlie emotion which the sudden burst of this sublime range 
excited in my mind, 1 had seen almost all the wildest and 
most gigantic chains in Portugal and Spain, but none gave me 
an idea of the mstness and grandeur of that I now contemplated. 
This seemed nature’s bulwark between tlie nations of Europe 
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anti of Asia. Eibonis* amongsl whose rocks tradition reports 
Frometbeus to have been chained, stood, clad in primeval snows, 
a world of mountains in itself, towering above all, its white 
and radiant summits mingling with the heavens ; while the pale 
and countless heads of the sulwrdinate range, high in themselves, 
hut lar beneath its altitude, stretched along the horizon, till lost 
to sight in the soft fleeces of the clouds. Several rough 
and huge masses of black rock rose from the intermeiUate 
plain, their size was mountainous; but being ^dewed near the 
mighty Caucasus, and compared with them, they appeared little 
more than hills; yet the contrast was fine, their dark brows 
giving greater effect to the dazzling summits which towered 
above them. Poets hardly feign, when they talk of tlie genius 
of a place. I know not who could behoM Caucasus, and not 
feel the spirit of its sublime solitudes awing his soul. 

We travelled onward, and a very short lime brought us to the 
town of jUexaiidroff It stands at the foot of a high precipitous 
hill, embosomed in trees and gartlens, and wateretl by the river 
Kouma. which flows near it. The conntrv from hence to 
Georgewesk is all steppe, bounded by tlie distant Caucasus, 
which were occasionally shut from oor view by the thickening 
vapours of the atmosphere, anti the w^eather, which had been 
gradually darkening, at last turned to a long and drenching rain ; 
under which we entered the town. 

Havinff a letter for the commandant, General del Pozzo, I drove 
to his house, but did not alight. He was aWnt in the moun¬ 
tains, superintending the erection of a new fort. Tills mfomi- 
ation conveyed no small degree of disappointment to me, as 
from him I was to have received eveiy means to fiictlitate ray 
journey; proper introductions to the oflicers commanding at 
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MoKdi>ck (tlie gate of my entrance into Asia), to those at ^\lady- 
CaucasuB, the key of the mountains, and, above all, an order 
for the indispensable escort Not anticipating his absence, I 
had no credentials to deliver to the civil governor, whose gooJ 
offices might in this dilemma have supplied to me the place of 
the commandant. However 1 determiiied, as soon as 1 had 
taken possession of the quarters my Cossack oflScer had provided 
me, to be my own passport, and pay my personal respects to the 
governor. My quarters were in the house of a person who had 
attemled General Yarmolloff in Ids last route across the Cau¬ 
casus j and from him I learnt, tiiat the present time of the year 
was the best for undertaking that perilous journey, provided the 
season were not rainy in the low country j for, in that sort of 
weather, snow always fell in the mountains, and the dangers of 
travelling were consequently augmented. From the lateness of 
the'hour I could not with propriety call that evening on the 
governor i but early In the following morning 1 paid my visit, 
and stated my embarrassment. He expressed ready zeal to sup* 
ply all that I might have expected from the commandant j ancl 
while his secretary was preparing the requisite papers to be my 
convoy, ire detained me to dinner, (which was at one o’clock;) 
and still more seasoned his prompt hospitality, by expressing ills 
pleasure at the opportunity I had given him of serving a stranger 
and an Englishman. I must here observe, that alacrity to oblige 
foreigners, while travelling in the Russian empire, is universal 
in the heads ol' cides; and when that foreigner comes from 
Great Britain, it is not merely politeness, but friendsfnp that 
receives him, Mr. Malitzky fiUs the station of civil governor at 
Georgewesk j and having passetl many years of Ids life in 
(ieorgia and the neighbourhood of tlte Caucasus, during the few 
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hours I was under liis roof, he entertained me with several inter¬ 
esting particulars relative to the wild inhabitants of those 
elevated regions. His history of their predatory descents, in 
small bodies or large, on any luckless or rash traveUer who 
attempts the mountain passes by night, was picturesque, but it 
was terrible; and 1 had no inclination, by setting out tliat even¬ 
ing, to incur similar increase of dangers. In the day, these 
indefatigable sous of plunder are seen lianging from the pre¬ 
cipices, looking out for prey; and, frequently, they start out 
on the unwary, from beliind the savage rocks by whicli he is 
surrounded; but then light is in his favour, to observe the 
approaching contest and prepare for his defence; at night they 
can lie, even in his path, shrouded by tumuli, or the darkness 
alone; and, rushing from their ambuscade, overwhelm him 
before lie has time to apprehend aught but that he has received 
Ins death-blow. From these considerations, I did not leave my 
present secure quarters till early the following morning. 

About forty werats from Georgewesk are the baths of Kon- 
stantinogorsk, which are much frequented by the Russians, even 
from distant parts of tlie empire, on account of their mineral 
virtues. They rise in the Beschau mountains, and their tem¬ 
perature at the source varies from thirty to forty degrees ol' 
Reaumur, The country' around these baths is beautiful as well 
as salubrious; and, from the efficacy of the waters, botli In 
external and internal application, besides the protection and 
conveniences afforded visitants by the munifrcence of the 
Emperor, even strangers come from afar to experience their 
virtues, A Scotch colony of missionaries have established diem- 
selvea in the neighbourhood of Konstantlnogorsk; but it may be 
regarded aa an agricultuTa] society, rather tlian a theological 
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coUege, their efforts in spreading religious instruction amongst 
the infidel mountaineers having hitherto failed of success ; the 
few whom the^r have converted to Christianity, being generally 
murdered by their counln*men» os soon as they fell into their 
hands. To protect the colony itself from the plundering infidels, 
a certain number of Russian troops arc always stationed there. 

Having crossed the river Podrouma from Georgcwesk, the 
plain still extendeil itself before me, with the exception of a very 
dec]i ravine, or rather lioOow, up and down which lay the road, 
Tiie descent and ascent were steep and difficult j quantities of 
low impeding brush-woiKl covering the face of its slopes. The 
spot had always been known as a favourite haunt ol banditti; 
and from the frequency of its scenes of robbery and assassination, 
it is commonly called tlie Valley of Thieves. The governor of 
(ieorgew'esk liatl added to my own Cossack escort four more 
men i and as 1 Iiad been warned of the probability of an attack, 
even in broad day in tliis place of ambush, I set tny whole 
party on the alert j but we passed through it without any signs 
of molestation. At certain distances on the vast plain which 
extends to the foot of Caucasus, and along Its seemingly inter- 
nuiiablc chain, guards of Cossacks arc stationed. Each body 
consists of from four to six men, who watch alternately day and 
night Tlie picture tliey present to the passing traveller, is 
Ixith curious and romantic j harmonising in every way with the 
wild regions tliey are sent to protect A small hovel U eon> 
structed with reeds and branches of trees, close to which is 
raised a kind of sugc, hut of no larger dimensions tlian to con¬ 
tain a single person. It is elevated about twelve feet from the 
ground; and while his comrades repose in tlie hut, a Cossack 
sentinel stands here, day and night, on the look<out; and when 
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causes for nearer obsereation appear, the horses picqueted hfr’ 
neath, are ready at haml for tJieir masters. The soldier on 
guard is always enveloped in his bourka j wJiteh, together with 
the rude workmanship of hia post, wlien seen (rom atkr, form 
a no teas pieturescpie than clteering object on that long, desolate, 
and monotonous liorizoiu I halted for the night at a small 
village, and reached J^Iozdoek. my first step into Asia, about 
noon the next day, Sunday, September 30. (O* S.) 

Moadock is a flourishing little town, situated on the banks of 
the Terek, and possesses a respectable garrison, commanded by 
a eotone!, who is also governor of the place. A convoy (or 
caravan) of merchandise, together with the post, depaict from 
the town every Sunday ; but on that tby only ; so tliat travellers 
who arrive on any other day of the week, are obliged to await 
there the appointed time and then cross the river with their 
attendants and er|uipages before three o'clock, having several 
werata to go, on tlie opposite aide, ere they can join the general 
rendezvous. But, prmdous to their setting forth, it is necessarv 
ro purchase at Mozdock a stout harness for the number of horses 
their carriages may retjulre 5 also a full store of provisions for the 
road. The Commandant, who did ample honour to iJie governor 
of (ieorgewesk's kind demands in my behalf^ gave me everv 
facility for the transport of my vehicle, and all other accommo¬ 
dations for the journey; but lie strongly recommcndetl mv 
buying a horse for myself of the Tcherkasians. He urged, that 
I should not be able to remain much longer with any comfort in 
tny carriage, on account of the steepness of tiie hills and badness 
of the roads ; and that, besides, if our convoy were attacked, it 
were better, .for defence* to be well-mounted. In order to assist 
in this purchase, he proposed accompanying me to the opposite 
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bank of the river, where I was likely to procure the sort of steed 
proper for so long and fiitiguing an expedition. I accepted his 
friendly offer, and we crossed the Terek on a float, which was 
guided aaiely to the shore by means of a rope. The Tcherka- 
sians, with whom we were to negociate, are a sort of off-set of 
the people called Circassians, 

Tliis river, which separates Russian Europe from llussian 
Asia* rises in the Caucasus, near Kohi; and the mountains, 
whence it issues, are the highest seen from the near neighbour¬ 
hood of Mozdock. The first course it takes is to the north, 
making its way through a great portion of the breadth of this 
tremendous pile. The stream, as it descends from its native 
rocks, is exceedingly rapid j rushing onward (for I cannot give 
it so mild an appellation as flowing) with a noise and violence 
scarcely to be equalled by any otlior mountain-torrent; nor do 
the swiilness and tumult of its progress diminish much for a long 
stretch after it has reached the plain, but it goes rolling forward 
to the north-west, as if still impelled by the plunge of its first 
descent. About thirty wersts from ^lozdoek it makes a turn 
eastward, and thence, gradually sulisiding in turbulence, flows 
on with increasing tranquillity as it approaches nearer the Cas¬ 
pian shore. There it empties itself into several channels, which 
bestow benefits as well as beauty on the districts they water, 
until, that duty done, they unite again in the l>osom of the Caspian 
Sea. On one of the most considerable of tliese branches,’ or chan¬ 
nels, the city of Kislar stands} a situation of great advantage. 1 am 
thus particular in my account of this river, because, by its extent 
and various divisions, it is likely to he a frequent companion of 
the traveller in this part of the world: indeed, to him whose 
destination is Tiflis, it travels by Ins side nearly half the way 
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an animated and cheering change from die dull earthy Hau he 
liad so lately been passing over* 

On our gaming tlie opposite bank of the Terek, die colonel 
brought me to a tract of ground covered with wretched huts, 
serving as shelters for those who come from the suspected 
countries of Asia in this direction, and who must here undergo 
several days’ quarantine before they are allowed to proceed to 
Europe. We found whole companies under this purification, as 
well as many groups of mountaineers, with droves of horses, 
which they usually bring down for sale previous to the departure 
oi‘ every convoy for Georgia. These animals are not very large 
in size, but they are strongly made, active, and fiardy, and ex¬ 
ceedingly sure-footed, from experience of the difficult and dan¬ 
gerous country diey have been accustomed to pass over. 1 
purchased oue of the best, a hue, weU-maiiaged young horse, 
for two hundred roubles; e(|ual in beauty and points to an 
English horse for the road of six times the price. Having com¬ 
pleted nay bargain, I took leave of the friendly Commandant, 
and, accompanied by my own Utile party, resumed my way to 
join the convoy which comprised our future fellow-travellerR. 
We came up willi them about three wersta onward from the 
place of r|uaraatine. 

The country, at the foot of tlie Caucasus, for a considerable 
distance to the eastward, is called Little Kaharda; the stretch 
to the westward, being of larger extent, lias the name of Great 
Kabarda, running along the line of the mountains till it meets 
tlie country of the Circassians. The people ivho inhabit these 
two districts, are known to the Russians under the general ap¬ 
pellation Tcherkess. They arc the descendants of a mixed 
people, ivhose various ori^ns, characters, and customs, are now 
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iicarlv lost as marks of distinction, in the one conimon name they 
bear, and the gradual adoption of each other’s customs. At pre¬ 
sent, the population of both Kabardas differ notliing in costume 
from tlieir neighbours, tlie Circassians. Tiiey generally speak 
the same language, and are tbnd of considering themselves 
branches of that stock, liut the people of Little Kabarda, 1 am 
inibrmed, were literally a colony from Great Kabarda; driven 
tlience from tlieir natural possessions by Uie more powerful 
tribes. Circassia might, in former times* have provided itself 
in tlie same way; and thus tlie stream of possession, emigration, 
and population, flows on. There are, also, numerous Tatar 
tribes, which extend themselves southward over the lower hills 
and flat lands, whidi rcaxdi from the foot of the mountains to tlip 
Kuban j and then possess the banks of that river, westi^'ard, till 
it terminates at the Black Sea. It is from amongst this wild 
people, and the Kabardians, bordering on tlie IVIulka and Kou- 
ma rivers, that Russia lias tbnned its oor|)s of Cossacks, known 
by the general name of Vowicks of the Line of Caucasu$, Their 
principal duty is that of escorts to travellers, caravans, &c. 
But they are often sent into the interior of the Caucasus, where 
the Emperor has planted military posts: also Into Georgia, with 
the same object; for they are die only soldiers who are able to 
attack the savage mountaineer on equal terms, with similar arms, 
and a similar mode of warfare. \Vlien thus serving, they are as 
faithful as brave, and defend their charge or dieir post with the 
most determined resolution. 

On reaching the spot where we were to lialt for the night, J 
found every thing there bearing die face of military watchfulness. 
The oflicer commanding the convoy had taken a gootl position, 
and already distributed bis arms and people for the protection of 
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his charge. Our force consisted of one six-pounder^ a hundred 
chasseurs, and forty Cossacks. The convoy it was to guard con¬ 
sisted of the post (or mail), fifty chariots of salt, and as many of 
Kuropean merchandise § travellers, about ten or twelve, mountetl 
on horseback { half a dozen bristebkas; and my own, with 
another calfiche, closed up the rear. I found the officer in com¬ 
mand, and his subaltern, the only two persons under canvass. 
He received me, however, with the accustometl welcome of his 
nation; and ordered my equipage to be placed near the mail, 
behind his tent, as the most secure situation, tram all chance ol' 
its being cut off. During the time vre were together, I derived 
considerable hiformation respecting the countries of our marcfi 
from his conversation ; lor he w'as observing and intellJgejit, and 
for more than ten years had been in that line of duty, without 
one day’s leave of absence, or once having repassed the Terek. 

At daybreak a drum gave the signal tor the horses, cattle, 
fkc. to be harnessed, and every one to prepare liimself (or 
marching. At the expiration of haif^n-hour, all were in readi¬ 
ness ; and the sounding of a second signal put the whole in mo¬ 
tion. The gun, and a party of infantry, moved first. Several 
Cossacks were advanced in tront, whilst others were Uirowti out 
to llie leti and right at various distances to prevent surprise. 
Tlie mercltandise brought up the rear, Tvitii an mhNjuate number 
of chasseurs tor its protection. We had tliis day, Monday, Oc¬ 
tober tlie S.,) to mardi thirty wersts; but our pace was 

tediously slow, iu order to enable the laden chariots to keep up 
witli the lighter veliicles. Our way lay through steep hills and 
wide ravines, breaking into a thousand wild and abrupt ascents 
and descents, and winding away into depths whose precipitous 
obscurities, increased, by contrast, the picturesque animation of 
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die road. A line of troops, with other horsemen in different 
groups, were seen in the several oiienings of thU mounUin track, 
oosturaed in a hundred fashions i armed with daggers, sabres, 
carbines, pistols, in short the weapons of almost every country'; 
while they had added a variety of odd contrivances hung about 
themselves and their horses, for carrying ammunition, and pro¬ 
viding for any other want in their march. Our little army and 
its charge had advanced at a moat funereal pace, nearly half its 
day's journey, when, suddenly, about thirty liorscuien appeared 
OD the hilU, at no very great distance, making towards us. The 
sight made us lialt For, although our force far out-numbered 
that we saw, yet we could not be certain tliat hundreds were not 
in their rear, to follow under cover of the ground and make sure 
work of us. Accordingly, cur experienced and alert captain lost 
not a moment in putting all in a posture of defence. The part 
of our convQy which consisted of travellers, numbered four or 
five Russian gentlcnien, going to Tiflis to fill stations in the civil 
government; several Georgian and Armenian merclmnta, and 
aliout eight or ten women, belonging to one of the gentlemen. 
There were some sen'ants also, who might be counted in our 
array. Every individual, civil and military, while the hostile 
group were drawing towards us, loaded his gun or pistol, or drew 
forth his sword or dagger ; all, from necessity, seeming eager to 
be^n the defence. Yet, notwithstanding this universal alacrity 
of preparation, as 1 ttxlc along their line to join my new ac¬ 
quaintance in command, 1 could not but discern the most evident 
absence of blood In the pale faces of several of our men-aUarms. 
We were at that time passing through the L^ser Kaljanla; and 
the nature of tlte country, rough and intricate, and on all sides 
leading to trackless hills, made it the more favourable for the at- 
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tack of these brigands, who come down in hordes to the plunder 
of a caravan. That ejected, they can be out of sight in tiie 
turning of a hill; and a lew minutes carries them Irom all dan¬ 
ger, into depths or mountain-shelters, where no foot but those 
of their own practised mountaineers can reach, or pursue them. 

We Imd stood prepared a considerable time, waiting the nearer 
approach of the horsemen, to ascertain exactly what they were, 
before we should open our means of defence offensively against 
them; when at about the distance of five hundred yards the troop 
lialtcd. Our commanding officer and myself accompanied by 
ten or twelve Cossaclcs, then rotle out towards them j they dis¬ 
patched an answering body to meet us ; and, when within pistol 
shot, one of this advance, held up a letter, calling out, *^they 
came from General del Pozzo.’* This was verified immediately* 
by the man riding up alone, and delivering the paper to our 
officer. We were soon after joined by tlie whole troop* to the 
no small joy of our friends behind, who saw the amicable ren¬ 
counter j and tftey speedily, one after the other, trotted out of 
the line of defence* to understand more clearly who and what 
they were, who had caused them all such unneceasaiy alarm. 
The letter which had been brought, was to hasten our convoy 
commander, and his military companions, in the fiilfihnent of 
their present duty j dial they might assist in reinforcing the 
garrison of a lately erected fort in another pass of the mountains j 
the oliject of which was to prevent, if possible, the ruinous in¬ 
cursions of the Tchetchinzi tribe into the lower country. This 
tribe, which is very fierce and rapacious* inhabits that district of 
tile mountains whence flows the River Soondscha. 

Tlie weather, thanks to kind ftovidence, continued line ; 
for its changes are often of tremendous consequence in these 
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regions of waste, and flood, and precipice; and, after a fatiguing, 
but far from uninteresting day’s inarch, about four o’clock in 
the evening, we reached our quarters tor the night; namely, 
Algovv Kabaki, otherwise, the fort of Constantine. 

This post is one of the many Russian positions which maintain 
the passes of the mountains, and is situated on a rising ground, 
at the foot of a high hill, over which our next day’s route 
would lie. These positions are mere freld-forts, surrouudetl by 
a ditch. The inner &oe of the breast^work of the fort we were 
then in, was atlditioually strengtliened by a thick lining of 
wicker-work. Of its commanding-oflicer, I can say little. My 
friend, the captain of the convoy, passed the greater part of the 
evening witli me ; still augmenting, by the intelligence of bis 
conversation, the regret with which 1 bade him atlieu. His 
diitr, as our protector, terminated there. He and his suite 
departed i and, next morning, die 2d of October (O. S,), we were 
to set forth again. Lklle danger being to be apprehended, it 
was supposed for the flrst part of the day, we were furnished 
with a very slender escort, — only twenty cliasseurs, and ten 
('(»sacks; but we were told, that after attaining the summit 
of the immense hill we iiad to mount, we sliould be joined tliere 
by an additional force. 

About live o’clock in the morning, the whole convoy began 
to move; and die action was sufiiciendy demonstrative of its 
ponderous load. The lulls were excessively steep, and tiie paths 
w'et, slippery, and full of obstacles, from the thickness of the 
woods with which all these lielghts are covered. These incon¬ 
veniences were become additionally annoying, from the tedious¬ 
ness and slow progress of the oxen in dragging their cumbrous 
burthens up such rugged roatis. Havuig achievetl seven wersts 
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of one continued, ascent, wq, in front, gained the summit of the 
highest hill of the range, which here runs parallel with that of 
the Caucasus, and appears to be divided from those cloud- 
capped mountains by a vast plain i but, on crossing it, we fouml 
it only flat by comparison > 

On reaching the top of the hill, we were hailed by our pro¬ 
mised reinforcement, — fifty soldiers, with a six-poimder, an 
oflicer, and about twenty Cossacks. The officer ludted us for 
an hour, in order to let the tail of the waggon-column come up. 
As soon as the whole had closed in, we proceeded, beginning a 
gentle descent, on a fine road between rough heights, and a 
w*ild desolate looking country, without a tree. Wlien we ar¬ 
rived at some little distance from the borders of the plain, tlie 
officer, who was a mere boy in years, made a stop, and announced 
Jus intention of resting the whole party tJiere for several hours, 
the beasts being so iatiguetl by their exertions, as to be knocking 
up on all sides of m. He apprised me, that tlie post, however, 
must proceed to Gregoropolis without delay; and he left me 
to my own pleasure to accompany it, or remain for the marching 
of the convoy; which, he added, couJd not possibly reach that 
post before midnight Dispatch being at present my first aim, 
I did not hesitate accepting the proposal, Imt requested as many 
Cossacks for an escort, as he could conveniently spare. JVIont 
of my fellow-travellers, wlio were independent of the mer¬ 
chandise, on hearing my determination, declared their dislike 
of halting so long in so bleak a situation, and decided at once 
to be my companions. We then set fortli, marshalling our 
Cossacks, some in front, others on our flanks | and some* in ad¬ 
vance lo prevent surj>rise: and, besides these, every individual 
else of the party was ready with his arms, in cose of necessity, 
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Our precautions, happily, were no^ put to the test j and, atter 
a trot of twenty wersts, over a low, uneven country, terminaUng 
in the more level plain, we at last reached the fort, or redoubt, 
of Gregoropolis. 

Tins place was by far tltc moat considerable of tire hind I 
liad yet seen j and, dose to it, was a Cossack look-out, which, 
from its very elevated construction, commanded a great extent 
of view. Tlie Major of the fort received us with ever)- attention j 
and pressetl me to remain a few liours at least beliind the 
convoy, to meet Ociieral del Pozzo, who was expected next 
day at Gregoropolis, in his way to Mozdock. Having Count 
PlatofTs letter to deliver to the General, and wishing parti¬ 
cularly to make the actjuaintance of a man, the circumstances 
of whose life were not more extraordinary, than his conduct has 
been admirable, I reatlily consented. The character of the 
country I was in, made all divisions of company a matter of 
increasetl risk j but the temptation was great; and none knew 
Uie danger bettor, by severe experience, than General del Pozzo 
himself. 

Tliough an Italian by birth, he has passed the greatest pan of 
his manhood in the Russian Imperial service; and no small 
portion of that time in these remote mountainous regions. 
Indeed, to his observation, promptitude, and effi^ctive action, 
Russia is chiefly indebted for the security with which she now 
holds the key of this part of Asia. He understands the whole 
country well; its bearings, and die people who inhabit it. He 
has selected the best stations for a commanding line, and esta^ 
bliahal his posts accordingly. But it is to his Intimate acejuaint- 
ance with the diflerent tribes, we must ascribe his fullest sufE- 
ciency; for, being in secret communication witli certain native 
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individuals in eacli, he is enabled by their informatiou to 
hnistmte any scheme of intended warfare or depredation j and 
often to come at the knowledge of the existence arid places of ‘ 
captivity of any uujEbrtunute Christians who may have become 
their prisoners. These latter advantages beyond his compeers 
were dearly purchased by the General. He, himself', had the 
misfortune, several years ago, to fall into the hands ofa party of tlie 
Tclietchinzi, who, carrying him away into their rocky fastnesses, 
treated him vrith every hardshij) their savage natures could 
devise j yet they preserved Mm alive because they knew aome^ 
thing of his importance to his sovereign, and hoped to get a 
rich reward (or his ransom. Besides, such are the strange in* 
consistencies amongst barbarians, while loading him with se¬ 
verities, they frequently applied to his acknowledged superior 
wisdom to decide not only disputes in their domestic relations, 
but often greater matters of discussion, implicating the general 
interests of tlic tribe* These circumstances, and the length of 
his captivity, enabled him to make considerable progress in the 
acquirement of the Tchetchinzi language, and to Irecome tut- 
mitely act|iiainted with their traditions, manners, customs, and 
the probable views of their depredatory way of U^* He also 
tbrmed connections amongst them which he hoped might, at 
some future clay, (should he ever regain his liberty,) enable liim 
yet fartiier to serve Russia in her most essential points on the 
line of the Caucasus. After having worn aw'ay twelve long 
months in this auKious state, between hope and fear, and the 
present evils of slavery, ten thousand roubles, I am informed, 
were offered, and accepted, for his ransom ; and he returned to 
freedom, and the exercise of those talents which have increased 
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the power and territory of his government, and covered himaelf 
with honour. 

These Tehetchmzi, whose temporarj- yoke wiis only schooling 
their prisoner how at some future day, a more lasting one might 
he laid upon themselves, are considered the most forniidnbie ol 
all tlie tribes whicli inhabit the innumerable rocky valleys of the 
eastern line of Caucasus. Their predatory excursions, whether 
in large or small bodies, are not only a dread to their own im¬ 
mediate neighbours, tribes like themselves though of less ex¬ 
tent and power j but their sudden descents, ambuscaties, and 
continued warfare, keep the disciplined Russians constantly on 
the alert. These lords of the mountains seem never to rest, day 
nor night Unwearied in their watch for prey; like lightning 
in attack, tor they strike, or are lost to sight as quickly; un¬ 
sparing in plunder j and murderous to tliein they rob, none ever 
escape their merciless steel, except it may be Cliristians; whom 
they save, because they hope farther plunder in their ransoms. 
Surely, in effect, there is hardly more difference between man 
and a beast, than hetw'een savage men ai^d men civilised; men, 
taught the humanliies with the great capacities of their nature. 
The Tchetchinzi bring out their youth at a very early age to take 
pari in marauding expeditions; and the more bold and san¬ 
guinary they show themselves, the higher they stand in the 
estimation of the tribe. Indeed, he who most frequently sur¬ 
passes the rest in the execution of desperate and cruel enter¬ 
prises, if they prove succesaiVd, commonly becomes the leader 
of his bretliron, and consequently the chief of many families. 
He does not aim at this pre-eminence from ambition to govern 
his countrymen, or to hold a greater power amongst tliem than 
any other man, but solely to stand forth an object of peculiar 
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renown for hia bravery; honoured by hia own people, and a 
terror to all others who hear his name. At present this latter 
emulation particularly points to the Ruastana, The Tclietchinzi 
regard them as their most formidable enemy i and to attack and 
weaken their power by every open and covert way, in large 
parties and in small, by tlie destruction of convoys, the cutting 
ofiT of detachments, and the surprisal of posts, to molest them in 
ail, or in any of these waysi is the constant object of Tchetchinzi 
vigilance; and few are the soldiers here, who Imve not IukI some 
skirmish with the tribe. Besides tlie many chiefs, whom their 
valour liaa raised to distinction over their numerous bretliren, 
the whole nation looks up to one, pre-eminent above tlie rest- 
His is a kind of hereditary claim ; for lie Is always chosen from 
a family that has for ages been revered as the most ancient in all 
the tribes j in short, most likely, tlie great paternal house. He 
is tlieir prince, and he alone commands or directs when the 
whole force is called upon to revenge any public insult He has 
no jurisdiction whatever, in the civil way ; nor can Ills mandate 
in any case, inflict punishment on one of the people. The 
various families have a sort of common law amongst themselves; 
certain usoges of custom, winch maintain property and peace 
with each other. Vllienever this mutual confidence is violated, 
a certain number of elders take cognisance of the transaction, 
and pronounce judgment Such occasions, however, seldom 
occur; but when they do, the offender, aceprding to their only 
idea of satisfactory justice, is instantly put to death; his dwell¬ 
ing erased, and whatever ho may have possessed, given to the 
party injured. 

As the I^Liiiomctan was tlie last religloii attempted to be 
introduced amongst these people, they suppose themselves to 
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be go(Kl MussuImeB. But, witk respect to any^ knowledge Biey 
have of its doctrines, they arc as ignorant as ol' any recoUection 
of what that Christianity was, wliidi was once professed by thar 
ancestors. All tliat shows they have had any thing to do with 
the Arabian prophet, consists m a few domestic regulationa* 
And the remnants of a better belief are only to be found m the 
strictness of their maintaining the Easter or Sprmg fast 5 and a 
sort of blind veneration, with wliicb they hold, as sacred, the 
ruined remains of those diurdies at whose altars the Christian 
precepts were once delivered- 

They have no priests of any kind; hence their marriages are 
mere domestic contracts, agreed on between the parents of the 
parties. The bride always brings a dower, consisting ot cattle, 
&C. proportioned in value according to the wealth of her femily. 
She b brought home to tlic house of her betrothed husband, 
and then die ceremony is completed by dancing, drinking, and 
carousal. From the custom of the sons never migrating from 
the paternal spot, families, from one stock, increase from single 
sheds to considerable villages. Each habitation of tliese people 
is separated into tliree divisions; one for the women, another 
for Uie men, and a third for the horses and other cattle. The 
whole little establishment is then encirded by a fence of wicker¬ 
work, or stones- 

The women not only superintend every domestic arrange¬ 
ment, but attend the culture of tlie com, and the growth of 
tobacco. The latter plant Is raised In small portions, merely as 
an article of individual luxury for their husbands; and these 
gentlemen lose no opportunity of enjoying it in perfect selfish 
idleness. When not a-stir on plundering expeditions, or en¬ 
gaged in schemes of warfare, {for there are always some on tlie 
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look-out towards these objects,) these men, so active in the 
field, allow oothing to disturb their reposing indolence; or 
rather, we might saj, the imbruting excess with which they 
indulge themselves in the misuse of spirituous liquors, to the 
temporary annihilation of all their faculties. 

Their national dress and weapons, in general differ little 
from die costume of the Cossacks of the Caucasian line; but my 
military fnend of our 6Kt convoy, told me he luul seen several 
of the Tchetdiinzi, carrying short spears and oval shields, with 
small iron scull-caps on tlieir heads, and gauntlets of the same 
metal protecting their lower arm and hands. Those, thus lia- 
bited, were, comparatively, few in number. Tiic men are stout 
and robust in their persons, with fine countenances and dark 
complexions. The women are not to be described, being kept 
so close as not to be seen by strangers, even of their own tribe. 
Still it was not improbable that accident might have given Ge¬ 
neral del Pozzo, in hia captivity, a glimpse of some of them j 
and I anticipated some information of the sort, when I shoidd 
converse with him ; but X was yet to be deprivetl of the expected 
gratification. 

The convoy, and my fellow-travellers set forth again, early in 
tlie morning of October 3d (O. Si), the day alXer we arrived; but 
it was under so heavy a rain, that I thought less of my impru¬ 
dence in having decided to remain beliind them. At noon, the 
weather began to dear j anti almost at the same instant a courier 
appeared from the general, to inform tlie officer at the fort, tliat 
* Ids Excellency’s arrival there was uncertain ; he being detainetl 
at Uie new redoubt, negoclatiug with a party of the Tchetchhizi, 
lor the recovery of an untbrtunate Eurojiean lady who had be¬ 
come their prisoner. Tlie circumstances of her captivity were 
particularly distressing. Her husband, who was a Cossack officer 
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had left Kislar for thia mountain joumcy, accompanied by bis 
• wife and a single servant, without any escort whatever. e oo 
probable consequences of his rashness followed •, be attacked 
by a party of these brigands. His coachman and his servant 
were Ordered; and. before the officer liad time for any defonce. 
the robbers fired into the carriage, and kiUetl him by the side o 
his wife, 'rhey then plundered die equip^e, leaving the ca 
Ijodies on the scene of murder, and carried the wretched lady 
into the mountains, where they sold her to a chid going turther 
into the interior. From Uie unsuspected sources of communi¬ 
cation which General del Pozzo has amongst these people, he 
soon arrived at the knowletlge of who were the actors in this 
horrid tragedy *, and, with admirable address, lost no time m 
possessing himself of their persons. He now holds them as 
hostages for the safety of the laily, and proclaims his intention 
to detain them till she is repurchased, and brought, unharmed, 
to his protection. Tliis happy result of his humane exertiorw 
he expects daily to arrive; but, meanwhile, does not deem it 
proper to stir from the redoubt till she really shall appear ; and 
so exchange the most horrible servitude, for tliose resjvectful 
consolations vrhicli every humane mind w'ould be solicitous to ad¬ 
minister to her wretched state. 'Phis iK>or latly's calamity, is one 
instance out of many of the barbarity with which these hereditary 
pliiiulcrers maltreat their unfortunate captives j and, indeetl, the 
stories we arc daily told, of the refined, or ratlier savage cruelties, 
practised on the defenceless human creature who falls in their 
way, are enough to shake the resolution of any young traveller 
commencing a joumcy through so perilous a country. At least, 
the apprehensive vigilance which must accompany Inm at every^ 
step, in crossing these awftd mountains, cannot but cast a shade 
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over sceneryt perhaps the suhlimest in the world ; obacuring the 
impressions of its grandeur* hy a deeper* but less noble one, of 
fear. 

From the now perfectly uncertain time of General del Pozzo’s 
appearance at GregoropolJs* 1 gave up the idea of our meeting 
there; and proposM my immediate departure. Tlie convoy 
I lad been gone many hours; but confiding my letter for Hjh 
E xcellency to the commanding-officer of tlie fort, I was fur¬ 
nished with an escort of twelve Qjssacks, and set forth on mv 
way to Wlady-Cancasus. 

Tlie road lay over a continuation of the extensive plain, part 
of which we had crossed the day before: tt bore a direction due 
east On our right rolled ibe Terek, breaking over its stony 
bed, and washing with a surge, rather than a flowing stream, 
the rocky bases of the mountains which rise m progressive 
acclivities from its bold shores. The day had begun to clear 
almut noon; and the dark curtain of vapours, which liad so long 
shut these stupendous hills from my sight, broke away into a 
thousand masses of fleecy clouds ; and, as they gradually glided 
ilownwards, exhaled into etlier, or sejiarated across the brows of 
the mountains, the vast piles of Caucasus were presented to my 
x'iew; a world of themselves j rockj’, rugged, and cappeil witli 
snow; stretching cast and west beyond the reach of vision, 
and shooting far into the skies. — It iivas a sight to make the 
sen^s pause; to oppress even respiration, by the weight of 
the impression on the mind, of sucli vast overpowering 
sublimity. 

The proud head of Elborus was yet far distant; but it rose 
in hoary majesty above all, the sovereign of these giant moun¬ 
tains ; finely contrasting its silveiy diadem, the snow of ages, 
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with the blue misty brows of its immediate subject ranges and 
they, being yet partially shrouded in the dissolving masses oi 
white cloud, derived increased beauty from comparisons with 
the bold aud black ibrms of tlie lower moiintains. nearer the 
plain, whose rude and towering tops, and almost perpentlicular 
sides, sublimely cany the astonished eye along die awfhl pic¬ 
ture ; creating those feelings of terrific admiration, to which 
woris can give no name. 

After a ride of twenty-two werste, we reached the key ot the 
celebrated puss into Georgia, where 1 ryoiued my companions. 

Wlady-t 4 mcasus is one of the most important, and strongest 
military posts the Russiann possess along tlie foot ol the Cau- 
i'asus. It generally has a whole regiment in garrison j and is 
the principal depot for supplying the various minor forts of die 
neighbouring stations in the mountaitiH, It stands on some high 
ground on the banks of the Terek, sufficiently elevated to com¬ 
mand the approach to tlie pass, and not near enough to any 
other height, to be subject to the Arc of the nadves. Tlie town 
increases rapidly, and so does the population in its vicinity j for 
here, as elsewhere along this frontier, the remark is verified, 
that wherever the Russians erect a fort, hundredfi of Tatara 
draw near, and establish themselves In little villages. This volun¬ 
tary proceeding, by bTinging them in unsuspicious, and tliere- 
fore amicable contact, widi tlic Europeans, has tendet! greatly to 
the civilisation of tlus branch of the Tatar race; and lienee, it 
is to be hoped, the influence oi' humane manners may gradually 
difJuse itself to more distant tribes. These establishments have 
already made consideralile progress in domestic habits, and are 
become attentive to certain little comforts, regarded as iiecee- 
iiiuics in ordinary civilised life, but of which tlieir still barba- 
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rous kindred tribes have not even an idea. The people, called 
Tatars, are remnants of the Huns, whose too-abuiidant popula¬ 
tion, centuries ago, overwhelmed Europe like a deluge. The 
ancient consequence of'Uiis nation may still be traced in the line 
of country they possessed, and which was yet too narrow to con¬ 
tain its people. Their dominion extended over the Crimea, and 
ail the territory between the Don and Dnieper; stretching to 
the Black Sea, and looking towards the Caspian. They planted 
cities on the Terek and the Kuban ; and that they were worthy 
of a great people, the ruins of JMatschar, near the former river, 
nobly testily. 

As from this point, ’Ulody-Caucasus, our road w^ould be 
direct through the liearl of tlie mountains, up and down ac¬ 
clivities which would be termed precipices, in the more tameable 
Alps or Appenines of Europe, we here abandoned our piece of 
artillery, as well as the heavy part of the convoy; anti, lightcnetl 
of these two loads, set forth, witli a more volant motion, under 
an escort of about forty soldiers, au officer, and a tew Cossacks. 
At starting, our good commander of tlie fort particularly enjoinetl 
ua to keep close togetlier. Indeed, on no account to let any 
one of' the party stray away, or lag behind the main body; fitr 
the path was bo beset witli lurking banditti, hid in all qiiarterH 
of the rocks, that any straggler might instantly become their 
prize i and his liberty, if' not his blood, pay the forfeit of Ids 
negligence. 

At sis. o^clock in the morning, we began our march ; taking 
as much military precaution as die nature of our route would 
admit. We crossed the Terek, over a bridge close to the town. 
The river there, at this season of the year, is not usually wkle, 
but it was extremely rapid ; and, from its course being impeded 
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by numerous rocks in its channel} the noise with which tt 
struggles ibr a passage} and rushes over tlicm} may be heard 
at a great distance. Along the nortliem bank of the stream} 
Ute huts and little gardens of the settled Tatars^ sofleii} Mrith 
their forms of the gentler picturesque, the vast and terrible out^ 
lines of nature by whiclt they are surrounded. 

Tlie valley, through whicli the Terek flows, was anciently 
tlenoininated Porta CaitcaustUy tiom its being the great gate of 
communication between the nations on each side the mounuuns. 
Katherine the Second was the first European sovereign whose 
troops ev'er passed it from the north ; a party of whom, under 
General Tuttlehon, peiieLratetl into Georgia, and paved the way 
tor tiiose successes whicli afterwards determined the Empress 
to establish a high road direct from tliis pass to Tiflis. But 
this project} so pregnant with great consequences, was left to 
lie begun and completed by her grandson, his present Imperial 
Majesty ; who sent General Prince Tchitchianoff, to commence 
the undertaking, al>out the beginning of the year 1804; and, 
by the most indefatigable labour on the side of* tite workTiien, 
and attentive zeal on his, it is now finished: no less an achieve¬ 
ment of incalculable utility, tlum it is one to be wondered at, 
and to command the lasting gratitude of all who liave experienced 
its securities. 

As we travelled onward, along the right bank of the river, we 
found it in many places full a quarter of a mile broad j and in 
others, where the cliffs projected veiy mucli, it was hardly thirty 
yards. Indeed, i am informed, there are points, where die 
opposite rocks draw so near, as to narrow the stream to less 
than half that width. When tliis is tlie case, the turbulence and 
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rage of tJie waters increase with the difficulties, to a degree lliat 
covers the barrier rocks, and liie stream itself*, witli foam. 

For the first eight or teti wersts of our march from \Vlady- 
Caucasus, the slopes of the mountains, on both sides the Terek, 
were clothed vith trees and tliidc imdcrw'ood | but, as we pene¬ 
trated deeper into the valley, they gradually lost their verdure, be¬ 
coming stony and barren. On reaching Baity, a small but strong 
fort about twelve wcrsLs forward, the hills assumed bolder fonuif, 
presenting huge protruding masses of rock, with very few spots 
of shrub or tree. The road here ^wears rather a face of danger, 
and must have been made, even thus passable, by the severest 
labour, aided by gun-powder. It runs beneath pendant arch¬ 
ways of stone, which are merely liigh enough to allow tlic pas¬ 
sage under them of a low carriage; but tlie path is so narrow as 
scarcely to admit two to move abreast, or pass eacli otlier, should 
they be so unlucky as to encounter j and on one side of die road 
is the edge of a precipice, which, in some places, is sixty feet 
deep j and in others, above one hundred. At the bottom of’ 
this abyss are die roaring waters of the Terek. In casting tJie 
eye upwards, still blacker, and terrible precipices are above us. 
^V'^e see large projections of rock, many thousfuid tons in weigiit, 
hanging from the beetling steep of the mountain, threatening 
destruction to all below; and it is not always a vain apprcheti- 
sion. Many of diese liuge masses have been launciied dowii- 
warda by the effect of a sudden tliaw j and at various times, and 
various plac^, have so completely blocked up the regular roail, 
us to compel tlie traveller to pSss round them, otieii so near die 
brink of die precipice, as to be at the peril of his life* 

At another military station, coded Lars, where we were to 
cliange our escort, the scene becomes still w'Uder and more 
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Stupendous. The valley narrows to the appearance of a frightful 
chasm; so stecp} so ruggcdi so walled in with rocksj as U clefr 
by the waters of the deluge. Its granite sides are almost perpen¬ 
dicular, and are many hundred feet in height. They are sur¬ 
mounted by summits lost in the clouds, which sweep along their 
ridges, or, rolling down tiie gloomy face of the abyss, tbmi a sea 
of vapours, mingling with the rocks above our heads, as extra¬ 
ordinary as it is sublime. But, in short, tliat undescribable 
emotion of the soul, which instinctively acknowledges tlie pre¬ 
sence of such amazing grandeur in Nature's works, is almost 
always our companion in these regions. 

Most of the Russian posts tiere, are on stations formerly 
occupied by the ancients, lor the same purpose ; and the remains 
of tliese old fortresses may frequently Ikj found in digging 
foundations for the new. At Lars, and about a werst from it, 
walls and towers of a commanding height, still ri-se in Irow^ing, 
thougit decayetl majesty, over the abrupt points of rock which 
defend the passage of the valley. By some. It is .said to he one 
of the spots, where the locks or barriers, so much in use in 
times of antiquity, were erected*, and indeed tliis part of the 
defile is so shut by nature, little trouble would be necessary to 
throw piles across, and close the whole with gates. 

Evening came on, while we were yet some distance from our 
halting-place. I regretted It the more, as the darkness would 
deprive us of every sense of the scenery we were passing 
through, except its probable tlanger. 'fhe increasing gbom mul 
indistinctness of the surrounding olijects; the histoiy of the 
place, in which we now silently and apprehensively travelled; 
the hoarse murmurs of the rushing waters at the foot of the 
ravine ; and the vague musings which possess a man Journeying 
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in the blackness of night, through strange countries, desart anti 
solitary; all, engendered sensations in the breasL more of terror 
than of fear, — an awe of’ something unknown* 

Derial was our post for die night* As we drew near it, our 
road was rendered still ,more obscure, by iu leading, for a con^ 
siderable way, through a subterraneous passage cut in the solid 
rock. It is about a mile from the fort We emerged on the 
sitle of the river, at the foot of a very steep precipice j thence 
crossed the stream on a vrooden bridge ; and, additionally 
guarded by a detachment from tlie fort, readied our {[uarters In 
safety. Thus dosetl our first liay’s advance into the Caucasus, 
Information having been brought, tliat a marauding i>«iid of 
the natives were occupying a tract we must pass over next day i 
for the security of the convoy, die officer of the fort sent out 
a party of infantry, early b the morning, to dislodge them. 
Our march being therefore delayed, till new.s of the success oj* 
die expedition should arrive, I had time to obsetv'e some of 
the country through whidi we lutd passed the prec^ng night. 
The redoubt of the Russian post of Derial stands at Uie bottom 
of the gigantic chasm of that name, and is averhung by siicii 
enormous mosses of rock os to moke its situation terrible, (hi 
the summit of one of these promontories, impending over tlie 
led bank of Uie Terek, are to be seen the remains of a very 
ancient castle. With some difficulty I scrambled up to it, and 
found die ruins consisted of one strong square tower, witli thick 
massive walls surrounding it, and encircling a space besides, 
sufficient to garrison several liundred soldiers. This seemetl die 
citadd of die pass ; but I observed, that on all die pomta when; 
the rucks might have formed advantageous lodgcmeuts for any 
enemy who had been dexterous enough to gam them, the ruins 
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of suborditiate out-works were visible. The &oe of the moun¬ 
tain behind the tower had been hewn» with manifest great 
labour, into a kind of aqueduct, to convey w^atcr to the garrison. 
And, when we consider that there would be ground within its 
lines to supply themselves and cattle with tbod, we could not 
suppose a place Ijetter adapted for tlie purposes of such a sUtion. 
A subterraneous passage runs down from tlie castle to the bank 
of Uie river, communicating, probably, with other works wlucli 
mi»bt be below, to bar more immedifttely, the ingress of the 
valley* The pass, at this place, is not more than tlurtv yards 
across j whidi facility of nature, agreeing with the vestiges along 
its borders, leaves no doubt in my mind that this, from earliest 
times, 1ms been one of the main doors of communication with 
the nations of die north, direct from Iberia- Pliny thus describes 
these defiles of the CaucasuH, and the mode of maintaining 
them: — Each pass waS cloaeii by large beams of wood, 
pointed with iron. In the midst of the narrow valley flowed a 
ji river. The son them extremity was protected by a castle built 
on a high rock. Tliis defence was to prevent incursions from 
the people of the north.*’ * » 

According to Ptolemy, there were three of these great passes* 
The -Pi/le Sdrww/fc, the Pt/ie Mbatiic^ and the Ho Caxput, It is 
likely that the first, the Pi/fe Sarmata^ is the same with die 
Porta Ibericoft or Pf/rta Caticatatla, mentioned by Strabo, and the 
present pass, or ^^alley of the I'erek. Tlie two latter, the Pi/te 
Aibanie and the Via CWpin, merely bestow two names on one 
place, wlvicli is the pass now calleil Derbent, But there was 
another. Porta Cumana, and that lay farther westward, Pliny 


* lib. vi. c. 11. 
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notices it particularly, describing its fortress by the name of 
Cu mania. These defiles^ as keys of the East, Iiave always been 
vigilantly guarderl by the possessors, who knew their value. But 
Leon the First, rather chose to incur an inroad from the Barba¬ 
rians, than be at the smaller expense of keeping the ^te that 
fixed their bounikry. Justinian knew better; and concluded a 
treaty with Kobad King of Persia, (A. D, 532.,) agreeing, that 
this pass should be protected by both sovereigns in common | 
or, if totally confided to Kobad’s troops, the Roman should pay 
the Persian monarch, one million and a hundred thousand pounds 
weiglit of gold, in reward of the double service! * 

The first syllable in the word Derial, as well as In that of 
Derbent, in the Asiatic languages, implies gate, door, or narrow 
pass j which confirms the other evidences, that here was the ciiief 
barrier of the valley, and that the castellated promontories of 
Lara, nnd other minor posts lower down, "were probably the chain 
of communication from this great station, to otliers of difibreiit 
ma^itude j but all to the same purport, ports of defence against 
the Barbarians. 

I had time sufficient, before our detachment came in, to attempt 
making a sketch or two of the objects around rae^ f [ took my 
views from the old fortified height; and from the Russian redoulit 
below; but no pencil can convey, nor pen describe^ the grandeur 
of the scene. At this one tremendous point, the chasm rises 
from the river’s brink, upwards of a thousand .feet. Its sides are 
broken into clefts and projections, dark and frowning; so high, 
so close, so overhanging, that even at mid-day the whole is 
covered with a shadow bordering on twilight. According to the 

* 
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caJculationa of Ur. ReJiiiiggs, who visited the Caucasus in 1781, 
.the elevation of the mountains directly opposite tiie casUe of 
Detial, is not less than three Lhousontl seven hundred and eighty- 
six feet This measurement was the result of several obser\’- 
atioiis i and it may be received as the common height of nearly 
the whole range, east anti west, with the exception of Elborus 
and Kasibeck. 

Our roatl trom Derial lost notliing of its gloomy magnificencej 
all the way to the sort of gorge, whither tlie soldiers had beeu 
sent to dislodge its unwelcome guests j and there we found a 
spot peculiarly wild, and fitteil to the uses of its late inlmbitants. 
Vast quantities of low Uiick bushes, and brushwood, occupietl a 
suspicious-looking hollow on our left; which natur.d trench, so 
well covered from the eye ol‘ obsenration, terminated at a point 
tlial communicated its egress with the accesses of the mountain. 
But so difficult did tliey seem, that only one was visible, ))y 
whidi it appeared possible to us for tlie boldest adventurers to 
descend, But, descend they do, and tn no insufficient numbers; 
concealing tliemselves in tJic thickets till opportunity presents 
itself to spring upon their prey. Before the precaution was 
adopted, to send out a party of nulitary, literally to heat the 
bushes, and dear the way, this road was one continued scene of 
bloodshetl arid robbery. These mountain-brigands being sure, 
from knowledge of their own patlis and agility in gaining them, 
of always escaping pursuit, never failed to he in waiting on every 
approaching convoy j and keeping cltwe behind their brush rwood, 
or broken rocks, fired on tlie unwary people as they passed; 
killing, or wounding numbers. The survivors, too often taking 
to flight, leR the spoil to the leisurely collection of the 
victors. 
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Our escort was reinforced by tliose who had fulfilled die 
advance duty of the night before; and the whole moved on 
witliout molestation, though several times we could discern dif¬ 
ferent parties of the banditti scrambling high amongst die rocks. 
Their desperate situations, and savage costume, heightened the 
Salvator-Rosa picture of tlic scene. But from the chance of the 
road not being quite free from them, I was always prevented; 
though often induceil to halt alone for a few minutes, to snatch 
a haaty sketch. The ofiicer of the convoy would not allow it, as 
any single straggler might he cut off in a moment, by the sudden 
spring of one of the undiscox'ered ambushes. But I could not 
resbt the temptation entirely; and, once or twice I detained u 
chasseur or two with me, while I tried to catch some loose 
memorandums of those mighty mountains I might never see 
again. 

As we advanced in the valley, we found testimonies of the 
most terrible convulsions of nature. Basaltic columns appeared 
in huge masses over the surface of the mountain, and taking 
various directions. Some shot horizontally into its side; some 
stood in erect piles against it j mid others inclined, more or less, 
from the perpendicular. Tliese might be taken, adien viewed 
at a little distance, for the ruins of some V8.st antediluvian city- 
Tlie shattered remains of extensive palaces, castles, temples, and 
embattled walls, seemed to spread every where; while, here and 
there, a space of scanty verdure, or a large fragment of pure 
granite, separated these more than semblances of awful change. 
Tliere can be no doubt, that the alternate influences of heat and 
cold, have l>een prime agents in producing the present chaotic 
state of this valley. Anciently, subterraneous fires, and subse¬ 
quently, the sun’s effect upon its incumbeait snows, acting also 
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upon the interior ice, which former thaw* have inainnoted into 
the fiaaurcs of the mountains. At the season of the year when 
the sun’s power is greatest, the snow melts into floods, and 
penetmtino still deeper into tlie clefts of the rocks, loosens those 
which project, from their grasp of Uie monntam, and sends 
them rolling down into the glen, sweeping all hefore them, 
with a noise like thunder; but so mudi louder, as to convulse * 
the air to a degree that shakes the foundation of the neighbour 
cJiffs, and, unriveting others, launches them also, to augment 
the scattered wreck below. Owing to similar accidents, the 
road was often obliged to wind round the obstructing masses j 
or when that could not be done, from the nearness of the pr^ 
cipice it went over them j the ascents and descents being of 
course particularly steep and hazardous. In crossmg one oi 
these, the holt which unites the front wheels of my calfeche with 
its carriage, broke. Tlic dilemma was great, on account of the 
loss of time that would be incurred in restoring the machine to 
a moveable state, and afterwards (until we could reach a place 
where it might be properly repaired,) keeping pace with its 
crippled movements. The village of Kasibeck, a distance of 
six wersts, was the point we had in view. And by die aid of 
ropes, good contrivance, and the good-natured alacrity of some 
of the escort, who literally put their shoulders to the wheel, 
it and ourselves arriveil without further misliap, at the desired 

halting place, about two o’clock i*. M. 

The vale now began to open, presenting a prodigiously fine 
scene; an infinity of mountains, of every shape and aerial colour 
riaintpone above the other, and crowned witli Uie pale head of 
the towering Kasibeck. The height of this mountain, which 
coDtests the palm of sublimity with Elborus, has been estimated 
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l>y Dr. Parrot at 14,400 feet, or 2,400 fathoms, above the level 
of the Black Sea. And indeed. In remote times, when these 
countries did not boast such regularly tracked paths, these two 
pr&^minent pillars of the Earth, must have formed excellent 
land-marks for the traveller, exploring his way through such 
untrodden wilds. The village which now bears the name of 
Kasibeck, was originally caltetl Steppan Zminda, irom the diurch 
of that Saint, which stands close to it. 

Tile house where I baited, during the necessary repairs of my 
carriage, was the mansion of tlie widow of a native chief, to whom 
from hb attachment and servtcea to the Husstans, they had 
given the rank of JMajor-general in the Imperial array. As sur¬ 
names are unknown amongst these people, to accommodate him¬ 
self to the usages of his new masters, he took that of Kasiheck, 
in reference to the hoar^'" mountain, under whose shadow he and 
his ancestors had dwelt; and, by custom, from him the village 
itself gradually received the same appellation. 

the natives In this neighbourhood are of the Ossi tribe; a 
peo[)le ol mixed persuasions, Christian, mahomctan,' and pagmi, 
Tlie village ot Kasibcck, as well as a few others in its immediate 
vicinity, is inhabited by Christians professing the same ikith and 
observances as the Georgians. Tlieir lately tleccased chief was 
eminent for setting an example to his pe<ipie of strict attention 
to all religious ordinances, prayer, fasts, and holy festivals ; and 
be exerted his power to the utmost in constraining all under Ins 
jurisdiction, not only to take part in these sacred duties, but to 
preserve with reverence the remains of those ancient but ruincLl 
edifices, in which their fathers had first offered prayers to the 
only true God. He, himscifi erected a new and elegant church 
for his brother Christians, very near the spot where tlie old one 
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of former times is yet revered in its fallen towers. That ve¬ 
nerable structure, together with one on the opposite hill, 
the work of tlie renowned Princess Tamara, of Georgia, nearly 
six hundred years ago. Her zealous piety converted the people 
d'her dominions to Christianity; and we still find, In the mouh 
dering remains of tlie buildings she reared to its honour, in everj^ 
part of this stupendous Irarricr, the most noble monuments to 

her memory. 

It is said, that the present race of Ossi Christians are amongst 
the most civUised of the mountaineers. This may be: but, in 
apite of their better faith, and better laws, they are occasionally 
not less expert at robbery and inurder, than their brethren of 
raaliometan and heathen creeds. The men are strong, active, 
and well niaile *, witli dark complexions, and a peculiarly lower¬ 
ing loivk 1 an aspect, more accordant with the latter [lart ol 
their character* Uian that of tlieir pretensions to piety, and its 
consetiuent blameless life. 

They are habited in the manner of tlie Circassians; and never 
appear witliout die common weaiwn of the country, a tlagger, in 
their girdle. Its ibrin is broad near die handle, tapering down 
to a long point; the whole beuig about eighteen mchLes in 
length. Ill simrt, there is a geneml appearance of oftence and 
defence in every thing we see; which must always be the case as 
we retrograde nearer to man in a state of nature, wliere the law 
of force has not yet given place to the law of reason; every 
body is armeii, every house b a sort of little Ibrtresa. Tlie ha¬ 
bitation of die lute General Kosibeck is built of stone, of a 
<|uadrangular sliape, somewliat like a square fort, being defended 
bv a high parapeted wall, with loop-holes, and small watch- 
lowers. There is only one entrance, and that is through a very 
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□arrow door, which^ when shut, completely closes up the wliole* 
The family themselves ioliabit one of the sides of tlie quadrangle, 
looking inwards j and in the opposite corner are a suite of ex. 
. cellent rooms, set apart for tlxe reception of travellers of diatino 
tion- I hatl been honoured in being ushered bto these apart¬ 
ments as soon as I arrived; and I waa greeted by a Uttle boy 
about twelve years old, the son and representative of the late 
GenDraI.chief, who performed the hospitable duties of tlie house 
with the grace of one twice Ids age. His mother, the mistress 
of the mansion, did not make her appearance, being unwell j 
but she had ordered refreshmciU to be spread for me, which 
consistcxl of dried fish, some small pieces of roast meat, excelleul 
bread and butter, and, afler all, some as excellent co^^ Two 
of my fellow-tTavcUers partook of this repast, and were as 
amused a.s myself with the discordant aspects and devoirs of our 
attendants ; their assassin-like looks aiul garb giving them more 
the appearance of banditti than that of serving-men, for they 
were all armed, and had their breast-pouches ftiled wltli carV 
ridges. Indeed, it cx>uld not but cross me, once or twice, that 
they might eventually prove as savage as they seemed. For, it 
was not improbable tliat thei«e very people, who were now so 
obsequiously providing for my wants, might, on our advance to 
Kobi, if I gave them opportunity, way-lay and rob, if not aliao. 
lutely murder me: a mode of farewell, to recently wdaimed 
guests, not very uncommon amongst these rapacious moun¬ 
taineers. In their opinions, within the gate, and without it. 
makcai all tlie difference in the rites of hospitality, and therefore 
in the bonds of foitli, between host and traveller. 

I was told the old General died rich, and that the greater part 
of Ids wealth was accumulated in the earlier part of his life, some 
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twenty-five or thirty years before bis zeal for the ways of Chris¬ 
tianity manifested itself* along with the first appearance of the 
Russian military posts along the valley ^ which about that time 
began to escort traveUers, and merchandise, through its dangerous , 
passes. Trior to this period, both merchant, and charge, de¬ 
pended on the good faith of the chiefs through wliose possessions 
he must travel. To them he looker! ibr protection, guides, ami. 
not beasts of burthen, but men to transport his gootls from 
Europe into Georgia; every article being then, from tlie track¬ 
less roads, of necessity carried on the backs of the natives. The 
hire of these was an immense expense; liesides which, each inde¬ 
pendent chief exacted a large sum for the privilege of passing 
through his territory. Other tolls were also paid in Uie shape 
of cirth, linen, leather, &c. just a.s the will of the extortioners 
chose to demand. Indeed, the whole of these impositions being 
arbitrary, It depended entirely on the consciences of the de- 
nianders, at what cliarge tlie poor defenceless trafficker should 
convey away any part of his property; and it has often been 
found, that he purchased safety anil the transport of one-hail' of 
his goods at the dear rate of relinquishing tlie otlier. And yet, 
that hUfS not been the worst of it; for instances have occurred, 
when, after the proprietors of a rich convoy liave paid this sort 
i>f price for the secure progress of the remainder, tlie chief him¬ 
self, who had receive<l the purchase for protection, has secretly 
ilispatched parties of Ins own people to lie in wait; and, on the 
coming up of the unfortunate merchants, they have been at¬ 
tacked, plundered, and murdered. No wonder, then, tliat the 
governmeuts of'some of these merchants should take the safe 
conduct into their own liands; and literally show the old pos¬ 
sessors of the pass, that their rapacity had cut up the bird with 
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golileii eggs. Since the Russians have made tlie roatk prac¬ 
ticable for carriages anti horses, and planted military stations 
at convenient diatancea, wltli post-houses and well-armed escorts, 
the assistance of these treadierous ohiet^ and their people is no 
longer needful. The government smoothed the way for an un- 
impeileil establishing of these settlements, by purchasing, with 
certain sums of money, from these ehielii, the right of exacting 
loll from merclmnts. and merchandise. It is now collected at 
Wlady-raucasus, {which words mean tlie key ol the Caucasus,) not 
oiilv by imposts on all chariots, laden with goods for traffic, but 
eadi individual wliose business is mercantile, pays from ten to 
twenty-five roubles, as his own passport: all other travellers go 

In hopes to expedite the refitting of my unlucky carriage, 1 
walked to the habitation of the village Vulcan, who had its 
repairs under his forge; and so had an opportunity of observing, 
a little closer, the lower order of tliese people, and the style of 
their abodes. Tlie man himself was a rough, sAvage-looking 
fellow, hlack as his business, and with a countenance whose 
o-loomy ferocity barroonised well with the burning iron under 
his hammer. Ilis habitation, like that of most of his neigli- 
bours, was built of mud, on a foundation of stones, very low, and 
flat-roofed. A sort of shed projected in front, supported by 
uprights of wood; under this, was the work-shop; and at each 
extremity of its roof hung the^ scuUs of horses, while other 
hones of the same noble animal were scattered about near the 
door. At one end of this rude portico, the blacksmith was 
busied with his work ; and, liaving inspected what he was about, 
I took the liberty of walking into the interior of the house. I 
found a rather large room, excessively dark and dirty, without 
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funiUurc. The only light it rereived ™ through the door 
red e round hole in the roof, which letter served <f a chimney- 
.ewmomeb of w»d red dried dung by smoking Utere. in the 
mnlst 0 lh.s wretched apartment Some earthen vesaela. and a 
broken bowl or two, were placed round it. but no seau whatever 
one corner of the room, however, I at last discerned, Uirough 
he gloom, an old wooden bon, clore to which stood a woma^ - 
m on die instant site was observed, she made her exit into 
somestdl^rker rec«s than the one in which I was standing 

s^ from llm specimen, and those I had seen in the eourt-vard 

of General hasibeck's house, besides two or three I had 1 1 

in my walky I shoulfl say» they have no nr ^ ^ ^ 

TT. ■ a a ■ , “'V 'la'e no pretensions to beantv 

n,c^ statue I, rather squat; their visages broad^hceked flm' 
nosed, dark, and atlierwfse ugly exceDtinir il. * ■ " 

are certainly tlieir best &Zi Z. if 7 
feet, might comprise the far from a ^ naked 

there is sometimes a little difference in'X^f 7’ 

Two or three of the women I saw, wore a sort "f "l ” ^ 
cleanest^y way of a veil; hut diey did not 
wes. Others were enveloped in a kind of bed-gown will, t 
Georgian sleeves. The lower extremities of all of t’lienfb 
clothed ID loose trow-sers. The garments of the men by add'"*' 
tw badge, of. wild species of warlire re their rough maS 
gave something of the picturesque to what in th. J '”“**"“1'. 
only of poverty and wretchedness. Tlie’grcup ar’Z’bbk^ 
smith s was particularly fitted for the sketd. of • ^ 

deed, it was altogether a curious spectacle The Z r ’ "n- 
was surrounded by ten or twelve by-standem dmiTl. 
ployment; and the noise they made is not to ^ describ^* Z 
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talking, bawling, and vociferating at once, accompanying the 
uproar with gesticuktions so violent, (the subject too being the 
best way of repairing the fractured iron,) that I expected ‘every 
moment they would end the dispute with blows upon them¬ 
selves. A gentleman, who was tlien with me, (and who, from 
his situation as inspector of tlie roads, is well acquainted with 
the character of the nativesj) told me this is their universal 
mode of conversation. They were now amicably discussing the 
subject in debate ^ but when argument really becomes hostile 
contention, then, my inibnnant said, the tumidt was beyond 
imagination* dreadful threats, drawn daggers, in short, every 
species of menace and uproar; but all, as generally, cndiiig in 
mere noise and vapour ; animosities on both sides being soon 
drowned in brandy. Tliough it is so seldom that blows or 
bloodshed terminate these differences, yet a law, or rather a cus¬ 
tom, exists among them, which bears some evidence that dis¬ 
putes did not always end so peaceably. The same law is in use 
with the Kabardans, and moat other mountain-tribes. Should 
any individual fall by the hantl of his neighbour, the nearest 
relation of the deceased is to take vengeance on tire perpetrator 
ot the murder. Instances, however, have occurred, (and they 
are now more frequent,) where tlie injured party compounds 
with the other for a sum of money, or a malrlmoniol alliance 
W'ith a good dower: the feud then terminates; and oilen, even 
closer friendsliip unites the tw’o families. 

In about two hours, the repairs of luy carriage were com¬ 
pleted ; but, in the meanwhile, most of my lellow-travellera had 
proceeded, leaving me to follow at my own time j which I did, as 
speedily aa possible, with an escort of twenty-frve soldiers: 
fifteen were armed with muskets ; the purpose of the others was 
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to assist ia getting the carriage over the very steep hills, and the 
bad road, I was told 1 should encounter in my w'ay to Kobh 
This post niiglit ho rather more than sixteen worsts from the 
vill^e of* Kasibeck. It was now four o’clock in the afternoon, 
with a sky full of portentous clouds; so I had no prospect ot 
reaching our night’s lodging before the darkness and impending 
rain must fall about us. However, I had no alternative j and, 
taking leave of my little host at the deceased General’s, mounted 
my horse, and set forward. The calwhe and escort preceded 
me. We descended gradually into a wide valley, crossing the 
Terek over a wooden bridge, at no great distance from the 
village. Here the river totally lost its rapidity and violence, 
flowing gently through the vale, which its refreshing w-atei^ 
covered with the finest verdure. The bordering mountains, 
also, at this part, showed luxuriant green, clotliing the numerous 
ravines which indented their sides, and gave shelter to clusters 
of picturesque huts, inhabited by Ossittnians, and usually drawn 
around the remains of some old ^one tower, which, in ancient 
days, had commanded and protet^ted these minor passes from the 
inroads of hostile tribes. Enlivening as these little establishments 
of domestic peace were in the scene below, what was aljove menaced 
us poor travellers with very difterent sensations. The heads of 
the niomitains were totally swaJlow'ccl up in black clouds, whicli 
were sinking heavily down their sides, and casting so dark a 
shadow over every object, that night was anticipated before we 
had travelled liutf our jonmej^ The rain, which had so long 
threatened, came on in torrents; and, as may easily be con¬ 
ceived, increased the evils of the severe steeps wlilch lay in our 
w*ay, like a succession of furrows in a ploughed field; and up 
and down which lire caleche was dragged with such often- 
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unavailing toil, by the spent horses, that had it not been for tlie 
unwearied exertions of llie soldiers in extricating it from its 
numerous difliculties, and yoking themselves to the work, we 
must have passed the whole of that inclement night upon tlie 
road. Sleety snow was mingled with the rain, axid a cutting 
wind, that carried the cold through us, as if pierced with arrows. 

Though we Itad these ascents and descents, ol sufficient mag¬ 
nitude to make our beasts feel the difterence, yet the absolute 
line of the road was gradual ascending ever since we left Wkdy- 
Caucasus; our next day’s journey, therefore, from our antifipateJ 
night’s resting-place, it was hoped would bring us to the highest 
point of our momilaiu route, —a circumstance I began most 
devoutlv to wish, from apprehension that if much longer expos^ 
to the stress of up-hill work, the ha.1 repair of my caU^che would 
entirely give way ; a disaster of incalculable mistdiief to me, who 
had more essential caUs for its use than the mere carriage of 
myself. But its trials, for this night, were not yet ,over. Tlie 
darkness increased to such a degree, as did Hie thick falling snow, 
Uiat it became impossible to see a yard before me; at lenglli, 
ailer a tedious contest with various impediments, in the shape 
of heights depUis, imd the tiarkness itself, we reached a bridge, 
and. for the last time, crossed the Terek, now become ver^ 
narrow, and so quiet in Its course, 1 judged all the broken rocks 
of the valley must be in our patli. From this spot our 
road lay across a plain, intersected with small shallow streams, 
but deep in water and snow, both of which completely ifrenched 
myself and people to the skin, so finishing wimt the fore-part 
of the evening had begun. It was not until eleven o’clock tliat 
we reached Kobi, almost chilled to dcatli with wet and cold. 

This post, like most of the others, consists of a square fort. 
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protected by eartheo embankments, pallisadoes, and a shaUow 
ditch. A few dir^ rooms, totaUy devoid of furniture, are set 
apart for the reception of IraveUera. In one of these, 
to the gentlemen of the convoy who hod preceded me, I 
found an excellent fire; and, after drying and refreshing myself, 
I retired to my poor maimed vehicle to sleep ; preferring 
its inconvenience to the vermin and damps of the quarters 
within. It grew excessively cold during tlie night; and on 
looking St the thermometer, I found it nine degrees below the 
freezing point, according to Reaumur. A severe frost had now 
succeeded the milder weather; and, on getting out of the caleche 
at dayMlaam, 1 saw nothing on all sides but lofty mountains 
covered with snow. The same garb of winter reached to the 
very gate, of Kobi, not a fcoWep having yet broken its pale 
surface; nor coidd I discern, by any guiding mark. i„ which 
drrcction the road lay, that was to commence the greatest diffi¬ 
culties we laid yet surmounted, by taking ns over the Krista- 
waja and Easchour. ^ 

Not fm beyond Kobi. our old companion, the Terek is 
au^ented by the water, of the Titri Dskall, and, Lmneiately 
on tins junction, makes a turn, and flows from the west for .bout 
thirty-five worsts, in a north-east ditectioii. The source of this 
mogndicent river, of which we now took our leave, - mmmifi 
oent m 

tv 1C It OWB, takes its rise in the upper valleys of the 
»uthc™ side of the Kasiheck. a fodn.alThead .L Z 
destination of the atreain. ^ 

The i^y chwrful-looking villages scattered over this part of 
die rountij-, which pve a show of neighimurhood to Kobi. are 
u^bitrf by 0«. of Mahometan mtd Pagan tribes. But 
wbo call themselves Mussulmen, like their brethren who arrogate 
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tlie name of Christians, scarcely dilfer from their idolatrous 
kinsmen, excepting in a few religious usa^, or rather forms} 
for precept has little to do, as yet, with these barbarians The 
memory of any thing tliat was taught by the holy personages 
established by the Georgian Princess, is now quickly sinking 
into oblivion, and the creed of Mahomet hangs by as slender a 
thread ; lor, since the sultans have ceased to pay the sums they 
had agreed to ^ve for every child that was circumcised into the 
law df the Prophet, these people have gradually neglected his 
rites, and fallen back into the idolatrous ways of their ancestors. 
It is, however, ratlier curious to observe, that, whatever general 
religion Uiese tribes may profess, they all assume to themselves 
(and individnally too) a particular protecting divine spirit, or 
genius, to whom they in silence adilress themselves when in 
distress of mind or body i calling upon him for assistance, in the 
decision of any domestic feud, the prosecution of more general 
warfare, a marauding excursion, or even for success m the rob- 
beiy of a caravan, or a single traveller I So much for the 
standard of their religious morality ! 

All being in readiness to move, we started at six o^dock, from 
Kobi, on the morning of October tlie 7 th, 0 « S. Our soldiers 
and Cossacks knew well the hidden track, and trod it securely, 
though very winding and steep, in an easterly direction, up the 
aide of the Kristawaja, or IMountain of the Cross. The road was 
improved by the firost, which, otherwise, from the late wet wea¬ 
ther, would Iiave been extremely slippery and dangerous. We 
moved steadily on 9 and die convoy, by degrees, but not without 
very laborious exertion, gained the summit of the great barrier. 
Both horses and men lialted with infinite joy, to look around 
them, and, for a few minutes at least, to “ rest, and be thankful’* 
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Near the extremest height, is tlie source of iv fine and dear 
chalybeate, which takes the form of a small lake on one of llie 
projecting points, south* east of this alpine roiul ; whence it 
throws itself into the mountain-torrent of the Titri Dakali; tlie 
waters of which, at intervals, take Uieir rapid cpiarse under higti 
arches, worn through Uie never-thawing snows which counties* 
winters have drifted into the valleys and ravines. On the side 
of one of these mountain-glens, sheltered like an eagle’s neat in 
the bosom of its native rocks, (and not tar from the desperate 
path wliich is called the high road,) we discerned a human habit¬ 
ation ; a cottage, much superior to the usual hut of the coun¬ 
try. On enquiry, we were told, it was occupietl by an Ossiuritan 
family, whose business there wa-s to assist and to succour the 
winter traveller in hia ascent up this terrific mountaiu. Should 
he be benighteil, he finds food and a shelter. And when stj>rms 
come on, like the hosi»ces of Switzerland, these people most 
actively exert themselves to rescue any unfortunate passenger 
from the dangers and distress of such a region. Tlie munificence 
of the Emperor Alexander provides for this useful establish¬ 
ment. Tlie inhabitants are employe<l in cultivating u aufiident 
tract of ground near tlieir habitation; its produce, 'with sheep 
and goats from tlie little flock consigned to their charge, ami 
a large depdt of flour and brandy, arc always remly for the pur- 
^ |>oscs of the charity. 1 roile from our party, with one of rav 
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fellow-travellers, towards the cottage; being curiou.s to see the 
good people, who, 1 was toid, most conscientiously fulfilled the 
duty enjoined them; and to asOerlain from tlieniselves, the par¬ 
ticulars of their services. 

We found tlie family consisted of an elderly man, two younger 
ones, and several boys, an old and a young woman, the mother 
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anil wife of one oi‘ the men j but no dogs, which, like those of 
Saint Seruard, might assist tlie discoveiy of lost travellers 
amongst the snows, Thej informed me, it was only in the 
deptlis of winter, that occasions occurred tor the exercise of their 
duty} and then, independent of their own personal exertions, it 
often happened that a far-wandered, or half-famished traveller 
was rescued, Iroiii impending deatti, by the simple means of 
marks being set up as guides, at certain distances, on long 
poles; and* wbeu tlie drift lias nearly lildden their little habit¬ 
ation from view, some distinguishing signal, in the shape of a 
cloth himner, or the scnlls of horses, hung out from a very high 
wooden post, has led many a poor perishing wretch to the 
rude but welcome refuge- ^"^et, I am sorry to add, notwdth- 
standing all these precautions, whole companies of travellers have 
been overwhelmed, and smothered, by sudden snow storms; or, 
by losing their road in the darkness of night, have sunk in the 
ravitie-beds of the spring-torrents, to rise no mor& 

On the very apex of the Kristuwaja, and just before the 
descent is to take place into the Aragua valley, stands a large 
stone cross raised on a pedestal of the same lasting materials. A 
proper memorandum to those who reach tliut point, liavjng 
escaped all the accumulated dangers by which they must inevit¬ 
ably be encountered in making tills arduous and terrible journey. 
But ihoughtJess must he be, who needs such a monitor to sti¬ 
mulate his moat fervent acknowledgments to that Supreme 
Being who has brought him in safety through so many perils. 
Indeed, it is not possible for the mind to be more poweriuUy 
excited to pour forth its sense of dependence and gratitude, than 
where this sacreil stone is set up; such aw'ful Impulses present 
themselves on every side, Tlie view to tlie south, spreads before 
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115 the rich valleys of Thuillete* amongst wliose luxuriant ver> 
dure wind a tho usan d streams. Their brig) 11 and various m eatidcrs 
terminate in the bosom of the Aragua* (the Aragus of the 
ancients,) which, with its augmented waters, flows mqesticallj 
south-east, amid the high cliains of the Kumlis Ziglie mountoiofi 
on the west, and that of the thiehly-wooded Gheff and Mogheff 
(Gc^ and Magog) on die eastward. This Arcadtau prospect 
formed a glowing and most invitiiig contrast to that of the north, 
cold, sterile, and tremendous, where nothing was seen but the 
pale and cloud-wrapped aumniits of Kasibeck, and its rocky sup¬ 
porters ; which seemed now to frown upon the happy IraveUer, 
who was aljout to bid adieu to such unhospitable, though 
sublime regions. 

We commencetl our descent The road was by far the steepest 
we liad yet passed. The wheels of every carriage were locked ; 
and, besides this precaution, ten or twelve soldiers were obliged 
to exert their personal strength, in holding eaeli veliicle back 
with ropes, to prevent its pressing upon the liorses, who coufrl 
scarcely keep themselves from sliding the whole way down, upon 
their hindex legs. This difficulty being ciniqucrcd, another pro- 
sented itself of still more formidable magnitude. We were to 
re-ascend again, and over a mountain called tlie Good Gara. It 
had no snow on its surface, to betray tlie unwary fr>ot into ctefrs 
or pidalls ■, hut the peculiar form of Good Gara rendered its 
passage tenfold more horrible than any we lutd yctiiehelcL Wq 
stood a tew mmiites gazing on it, with no small astonishment j 
for, on turning our hacks on the winter-^Ide of these immense 
barrier mountains, I had erroneously imagined, Uiat, on readilng 
the holy cross at the top of Kristawaja, tvc hati surmounted all 
our alpine difficulties. But we soon found tliat travellers 
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arrivmg tliere from Georgia, have equal occasion to make acknow¬ 
ledgments for safety past, as to beseech stUl ftmJier the Divine 
protection. 

Nothing can paint the terrific situation of the road which 
opentnl before us at Good Clara. It seemetl little better than n 
scramble along the perpendicular fiice of a rock, whence a fall 
must be instant destruction. The path itself was not in fact 
more than from ten to twelve feet wide, and this wound round 
tl>e mountain during the whole circuit, witlj a precipice at its 
side of many hundred fathoms deep. While pursuing this 
perilous way, wc saw the heads of high hills, villages, and 
spreading woods, at a depth so for beneath, the eye could not 
dwell on it for a moment without dizziness ensuing. At the 
bottom of the green abyss, the Aragua appeared like a fine silver 
Ime. I dar«l not trust myself to gaze long on a scene, at once 
so sublime and so painfully terrible. But leading ray horse as 
near as I could to that side of the road whence the Good Gara 
towered to the sky, and therefore opposite to that which edged 
the precipice, I looked with anxiety on my fellow-travellers, 
who were clinging to the stony projections, in their advance up 
this horrid escal^c. What we dreaded most was, that the 
horses which drew the carriages might make a false step, or 
get frightened; in cither case, notliing could sai’-e them from 
rolling down the precipice. But my admiration was great as 
my surprise, 6n witnessing the steadiness and total absence of 
personal fear, with wiiich the soldiers kept close to my cal^he 
at scarcely a foot disUnce from the brink of the abyss, support¬ 
ing the wheels with their hands, lest the loose or Imge stones 
which cumbered the path, might throw it off its balance. A 
length of frill three English miles, we dragged on in this way, 
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EfG WG durst lay aside our apprelieTisioiiSj or Feel that irec 
respiration which our giddy elevation had repressed. But,, 
perilous as we found tliis desperate ascent, it was nothing to the 
dangers of those who dare it in the winter. At that season, 
the whole, burled in snow, appears almost perpciidicular with 
tJic side of the mountain. It can never, then, be attempted but 
on foot; and, on the arrival of travellers, soldiers or natives pre¬ 
cede them, in order to find the road, and to form a path through 
the thick untrodden surface. They ascend in a string; the first 
advances with a rope round liis waist, which is held, at diflfcrent 
lengths, by his companions as they follow one after another. This 
is done to prevent the leader^s destruction, should bis foot slip in 
the uncertain track. But notwithstanding all this care, no winter 
passes, without numbers of soldiers, Cossacks, and natives, besides 
travellers, falling over this dreadful steep. 

On enquiring of one of my companions, a resident in the country, 
what was done in the case of carriages meeting in this road, 
he informed me, such a circumstance liad been rendered impos¬ 
sible. When convoys were to pass in either direction, people 
were sent forward at a sufficiently early hour, to detain the one 

i» 

till the passage of the other had left the road open. In going 
along it, I could not but wonder at findinig this, the most dan¬ 
gerous part in our whole route, evidently the most neglected. 
Independent of the extreme narrowness, and therefore, thus 
situated, increased peril of the road ; at every fifty yards we 
might stumble over large or loose stones, some half buried in 
the ground, and others just on the edge of the precipice, f rom 
the nature of the face of the mountains, which is a slaty kind of 
rock, the path could be widened and smoothed with little dilfU 
cuky or labour. 
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When w'e arrived on the lower plain of mountains, (if 1 may 
be allowed the expresaion,) their character became less wild, 
taking rounder forms, finely wooded and covered with rich 
verdure, presenting but seldom those bold ami savage rocks to 
which I had lately been eo acrcuatometi At four o’clock (P. M.) 
we reached the fort of Kashour, wbicli commands the valley and 
road leading towards Tiflts, It is built on part of the mins of 
an ancient Georgian strong-hold j the lofty tower and moulder¬ 
ing walls of which, preserve majestic memorials of its former 
consequence. These silent testimonials of empires long srmk in 
the dust, may be seen crumbling into the same oblivion, on 
almost every point of the surrounding hills. They form inte¬ 
resting objects in this romantic scenery j an a|tparItion in the 
wilderness, which tells of long-forgotten greatness. 

At six o'clock in the morning of October 7th (O, S.), we left 
Kashour, attended by our usual escort ofinfontry and Cossaekn; 
and, after a short descent, crossed the Araguu over a small but 
iircll-biiilt stone brulge. The river at this point, is not more 
than from twenty to thirty feet wkle, and flows with a gentle 
stroani. Tlie valley is richly wooded on both sides ; its eastern 
bank being cleft into numerous glens, which run deep into the 
bosom of tliat part of the mountain, tlie shelters of an industrious 
as well as hardy race of Ossitinians. These little vales are co¬ 
vered e^'ety where witli villages, ivhose lowly but cheerful abotles, 
are picturesquely opposed, to the dilapidated forms of tlie ruined 
turrets which are usually their neighbours. A rushing torrent, 
from the higher lands, commonly divides the village j adding to 
its beauty, anti much increasing Its comfort. The proofs of 
considerable cultivation were v-ery observable. They grow mil¬ 
let, barley, onions, and tobacco ; and breed sheep and goats, to 
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sucli an extent, the nearest heights are often covered with their 
flocks. Tiic aspect of the people, whom we saw tending these 
herds, showed in dieir countenances at least, marks ot such 
milder pursuitSi They looked well fed, and peaccidle. But 
the old insignia of assassination adB hung at tlieir girdle j and a 
gun was slung across their shoulders. We bet others of the 
juime establiahroents fording the river to gain the main road, 
whose garbs were yet more of the ancient warlike costume. 
They bore, besides the arms just mentioned, swords, somewhat 
curved j and close to the hilt of each was fastened a small round 
shield, covered with leather, and studded curiously witli nails, 
lit dimensions, it is less than the rondel of the days of our Eli- 
jcabetli, and exactly resembles that wluch the English bowmen 
wore in the time of Henry the Fifth. These mountaineers, I 
am told, are very expert in its management when using the dag¬ 
ger. They are tribes of the Mahometan and Pagan Ossl 



We followed the course of the Aragua, the whole day • halting 
for a short time at another fortified post called Fassanour, where 
we changed our horses and escort. 
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Between this and the next resting place^ our trsTelling became 
slower; being retarded hy intervening ascents and descents of 
several minor hills, and the rockiness of the roacL The great 
valley, however, which was still our path, retained its pastoral 
character, as long as we followed the windings of the river. 
While we were leisurely proceeding, the evening closed upon us; 
but we did not regret the day. A beautiful moon, in a sky 
clearer than any that is seen in Europe at the same hour, shed 
its rays on every object. The edecta on the vale, mountams, 
and river, are not to be imagined j they were so grand, so tran¬ 
quil, reposing in so soft u light. With tlte advance of night, 
succeeded a severe, but brilliant frost; and the romantic scenery, 
with which we were surrounded, only became mote animated 
by the change. Numerous fires appeared at various distances, 
under the shelter of trees, or beneath overhanging masses of 
rock. Around these, were seen groups of Cossacks, mingled 
with Georgians and Mountaineers, whose rude, athletic figures, 
marked countenances, and savage military garbs, formed pictures 
of the wildest character. 

From the fresh air, interesting objects, and free movement 
of such a scene, did we pass, on our arrival at Annanour, at 
once into damp, darkness, luid confinement. I'liis is the place, 
appointed for travellers who enter Georgia by the Caucasus, to 
perform a quarantine of four days, before they are permitted to 
pursue their journey. The dirt aiid wretchedness of the hovels 
w'hich opened to recei ve us, gave sad warning of our ulghCs lodg¬ 
ing. No better floor than I wish I could say, the bare ground, 
damp tind noisome j windows, with neither glass uor shutters; 
and the nooks, intended for fire-places, In so ruinous a state, that 
no hope could be entertained of putting them to their use. One 
specimen may be enougli, of the comforts prepared for the un- 
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fortunate travellerSj wlio were to find rest La the chamber myself 
and three companions were turned into. The floor was in many 
places overgrown with beds of mushrooms 1 In vain we requested 
a more suitable spot for that night’s sleep, and the protiatEon of 
four days. There was no person of authority on the spot, to 
give any such order. The commandant of the fort lived in the 
town of Annanour, nearly two miles off { otul, as it was too late 
to send to him, we were obligerl to make the best of our miser* 
able quarters; stopping up the gaping windows (for tlie cold 
without was now extreme); lighting a fire in the moulderiiig 
diimney, and ridding the floor of its garden appearance, by the 
removal of the mushrooms, and other weedy nuisances in their 
ncighbourliooiL Our servants were even worse off than ourselves ; 
having no hole whatever to put their Iteads in, they bivouacked 
for the night under the walls of oor dungeon. 

This, certainly, was a most woeful reception for persons com- 
pelleti to halt, after a weary journey, under the supposition of 
liaving the plague; and much more dismal for those who came 
there in perfect IksiUIl In the first case, tlic exposures and 
misery of the place, would soon pul an end to the troubles with 
tile life of the poor infected wretch: while he who enters well, 
can hardly escape taking tlience with him a severe cold at least; 
but more likely, tlie seeds of disorders, to remind him for many 
months of the sort of *♦ care taken of travellers in the quarantine 
of Annanour!” 

Next morning I dispatched a soldier betimes to the com¬ 
manding officer, also to the medical professor in Uie town, 
earnestly retiuesting better accommodation for myself and com¬ 
panions. Both tJiese persons of autliorlty soon made their ap¬ 
pearance; and they united in assuring me, tliatl was already in 
the best apartment of tlie whole rai^. And, by way of recon- 
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dling me the more readily witli mj good fortune, they added, 
that several general officers had recently perfonnctl quarantine 
in the same; and, being so pre-eminently comfortable, it was 
always reserved for travellers of rank. My ideas of comfort 
being something different, I desired to have the windows 
stopped up ; and that we might have something more common 
dious Uian the bare earth to sit on, lie on, and cat off. An old 
rotten IwHlstead had Ijccn visible in one comer of the roon^, but 
it was at the peril of any one who should have attempted to put 
it to any of its ancient uses. In a short time, paper was pasted 
over the windows, and a few of tlie articles sent, of which we 
stood in so much need. 

The place of quarantine consists of a collection of low build¬ 
ings, on a quadrangular piece of ground, which is pnllisadoed. 
It lias two entrances, strongly guarded i that leading to the 
town is Uie most vigilantly attended, no one under probatiou 
being suffercti to pass tliat barrier; but, in the opposite ihrec- 
. tion we might issue forth and wander about at will over the open 
country. Notwithstanding the reformation in our apartment, [ 
resumed ray now’ common practice of passing the night in rav 
carriage. Though a colder station than any where f might com¬ 
mand a fire, it was at least clean and tlry, Bui. during my first 
attempt at sleeping there at Aniianour, I was disturbed the 
whole night by the most hideous veilings and yelpings. Not 
l>eing able to guess their cause, I enquired in the morning, and 
found they proceeded from vast droves of wolves and jackalls, 
which infest the circumjacent woods j and often, when pressetl 
by hunger, break into the very square of the establishment, 
pleasant visitors to its poor houseless inmates, who, like our 
servants, might tlien be lying defenceless on the open ground, 
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Tile town of Annanour stands at the foot of one of the moun- 
tfliiiH of the south-western branch of Kumlis Zighe, wliicii range 
forms tlic right bank of the Aragua. It is a place of aiitiquiiy, 
and once was considerable for its population and military 
strength. It is now reduced to a lew deplorable-looking huta, 
some of which arc shops; and, at first view, this circumstance 
gave a strange, inconsistent show of animation to so miserable a 
remnant of departed life. But, on nearer comraunication, 1 
found the inhabitants to be more civilised, to have more social 
intercourse amongst themselves, than in any place 1 liad seen 
since I entered Asia ; and, what is the best proof, here alone 1 
found the people of a mountam-settlcroent who excluded rapine 
and plunder from their means of subsistence. Annanour still 
possesses the remains of a noble church, whicli stands within the 
walls of a castle, whose once proud towers arc sinking as quickly 
to decay. Tlie artlhitecturaJ decorations on the sacred structure, 
must have been a work of great skill and labour; crosses, and 
stone-work, carved in the most ingenious manner, ornamenting 
the whole exterior of the building. On each side of the semi¬ 
circular door-way, which leads to the interior, are various in¬ 
scriptions, in tlie ancient Georgian character; this having been, 
in those times, a favourite strong-liold or sanctuary for Georgia. 
Whenever TLflis was tlireatened w'ith an attack from Persia, or 
the Turk, Annanour was commonly the spot, as most secure, 
whither die females of the reigning family were sent j aud with 
them the most valuable of the sovereign's property. Amongst 
the latter, at one time tlie renowned relic of the Georgians, the 
Cross of St Nunla was dejioaited. This highly-prized relic 
was formed of vlne^branches, bound together by the Jong hair 
of the fair saint At present it reposes in the great church of 
Tiflis. 
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On the Uiird evening after our arrival at the quarantine, our 
aervantfl and baggage were fiiniigated, preparatory to our release 
the ensutng day. This ordeal passed, we received certificates of 
health; and, Imving now liberty. I paid my visit to the town and 
the fortress. At six o^clock on the morning of October the lldi 
(O. S. 1817,) we re-commenced our march. We ascended tlie 
mountain to the southward of Atmanour, crossing its woody 
summit almost directly over the town. About midway of our 
day’s joumey, we had a full view of Dusehett, our next haltlng- 
place; a distance ot nearly eleven wersts from our last. It is 
situated at the bottom of the hill we wore then descending. In 
an extensive valley, rich with cultivation and vihagea. and 
seeming to promise a very different entertainment from that of 
Anuanour. A great many of the natives were occupied in 
ploughing j but the madiine they used was exceedingly heavy, 
its share %erj( sparingly clothed with iron, and so inconveniently 
long, tliat it made a furrow full two feet in width, and as deep 
as any hedge-ditch in England, Tlie soil was rich, black, and 
weighty- so much so. that fourteen oxen were yoked in pairs, to 
drag Uie plough through its furrows. Euffaloes are very nume¬ 
rous here; and are often used for these agricultural labours, as 
well .^s for business on the road, wljere they sometimes carrv 
iiurthens on their backs ; and at others, draw a clumsy sort of cart, 
with wheels of a solid piece of wood, like those of rortugal. 
Droves of these animals were grazing near the road, some of 
tocm of an enormous size, much larger than the largest of the 
giish cattle I ever saw. Tlicir cry is peculiar, for 1 cannot 
U other lowing or bellowing: it is long and monotonous, 
ing the hum of .m insect j but as much louder, as the 
magnitude of the one animal exceeds tliat of the otlicr. The 
comparison may seem a atrange one. but It is true. 
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The peasant, were preparing to aow wheat and barley, wh.du 

aith Jlet, are the only «,r.. of grain they " 
sence. From tl,e latter, two liquors are extracted, one. an 
Lent spirit, the other, a milder drink, extremdy aour and dia- 
agreeablL Wines are not in use in this l»rt ot Georgia; nertl _ 

^0 we see a single vine for the benefit of iU 

Bv the deirree in wliidi we draw nearer to alt aihnired object 

«e often fi'od diat it gradually loses the ‘“"g 

at a distance. Thus a green vale, w ten view ^ 

seems luxuriant in cultivation; but when come to the pla« 
itself, we may sec a morass instead oi a field. In i 'c maun 
as we approadied Duschett, the appearance of the ^nera cu ure 
we hJ bailed from the brow of the mountain, dispersed away 

into limited spots; and we still found the hares ol saya^d^o- 
lation, tl,efoot,lep,ofali«ging.becausestill msecure, industry. 

Duschett iueir, is a pretty extensive town; with tlie remains 
of a fortress and a paUce, which, in times post, were the summer- 
residence of the kings (or Taors) of GeorgU; and, 1 believe, a 
particular favourite with the last, the celebrated Ht«diua: for 
his son coidd scarcely be said to have reigned. Being curious to 
have an idea of an Asiatic palace, I requested the oflicer com- 
nirniding at this post, to be kind enough to accompany me to 
see it and the fortress. I found a very large square, mclosed by 
high stone walls, wiUi strong towers at tlie angles. On one side 
of the interior of this square, near the wall, stands the royal 
edifice; a low, uupretendii.g-looking budding, consisting of a 
single story, which is divldeil into small rooms, without other 
ornament than some rough esrved work, in the sliape of loeenges, 
on the timbers of the ceiUng. Neither gilding nor paint, of any 
kind ever seems to have touched its plain stuccoed walls. A 
veranda surrounds the whole; and its flat roof formed a terrace. 
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wlicncG ths tops of tli 0 hills tniglit he secnn A circurn^ 
scritied prosjwct/for a summer-palace. But the embattletl side* 
of tlie fortress, which were its protection, would allow no ampler. 
In the centre of the square stands a small wooden church, almost 
falling to the ground. It is now in contemplation to turn the 
palace into <]uarlcrs for odicors in garrLsoii j and to occupy the 
square with barracts and stables, for a new battalion destinetl 
to this important line of country. 

This part of Georgia is now called the province of Kartelania, 
ami was the ancient Iberia. Ptolemy describes it as bordered, 
on the north, by the Sarmatian mountains j to the south, by a 
part of Armenia j to tlie east, by Albania ; and to the west, bv 
Colchis, die present Imnieretia. He mentions many of its towns 
and villages. But Strabo, who travelled in these countries, 
speaks yet more decidedly of this being a Rourishing, and even 
luxurious state. A dreary and comfortless contrast it now 
exhibits I A once independent kingdon», reducetl to the al^ect 
situation of a province; and not immediately to the sovereign 
power itself, which might dispense consequence, with near 
union j but through the double vaifsalage of a medium, being an 
appendage to anotlier subject pro%'‘ince, that of Georgia, ^yars, 
and invasions from rival neighbours, gradually diminished the 
brave population of this little khigdora ; but their most mortal 
blow, was given by the hands of tliose amongst them who pos¬ 
sessed ambition, without the manliness to maintain it thcmscives. 
Like other powers, who, unwittingly, have committetl the «ime 
sort of national suicide, themselves tauglit the Lesghees, (the 
I>eople who w'ere to be their destruction,) tlie passes of tlieir 
country. During times of civil discords, the mutual Jealousies 
of the Iberian chiefs subsidised baiuLs of these warlike barbarian* 
to fight their hatUes. The way once found, these conquering 
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allies trod it at pleasure j and. trampling on the great lords, thdr 
former pay-masters, soon reduced a people who liad such ineffi¬ 
cient leaders. From that time. Uie country sunk lower and 
lower, under the weight of oppression j till tlie peasantry, entirely 
giving diemsclves up to a kind of idle despair, the present pos¬ 
sessor of the province found them in that mortal state of the 
human mind, from which it wiU require years of European 
knowledge, example, and patient cnergj', to rouse tliem into new 
life, social and political. 

On quitting Duschett. the valley opens with a considerable 
expanse for a few wersts. crossing several tolerably cultivated low 
hills, A lake lies to the westward of the road, which, I was 
infonned. contains a variety of good fish: one species is very 
large, shaped like a salmon, but when dressed it is not the same 
in colour, being white instead of yellow. Leaving the direction 
of this fine body of water, after an hour or two’s march, we re¬ 
gained the banks of the Arsigua, along vvhicli we pursued our way 
for the remaimler of our day’s journey. A ndley on the oppo¬ 
site shore was pointed out to me as the only avenue still prac¬ 
ticable, by wliich the Lesghces can repeat their inroads into U»e 
country. A llussian guard, consisting of a few infantry and 
Cossacks, keeps station there j and it is sufficient for the ordinary 
defence of the pass, the old invaders not attempting, now. 
descents of any power, 'fhey are seldom seen but in marauding 
parties, small enough to escape pursuit, as easily as they elude 
vigilance m making these incursions. It is only in time of war, 
when the Russian soldiers may be draira to more distant duly, 
dint they come down in hundreds, spreading rapine and misery 
in every direction. 

Towards dusk, we reached a post called Artiskall, where we 
clianged horses; and leaving our chasseurs, took an escort of 
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Cossacks only, having but a short distance to go before we should 
attain our proposeii sojourn for the night We had not pro¬ 
ceeded more than a werst or two, ere it became quite dark j yet, 
the eye being used to it, £ could distinguish tJiat the increasing 
gloom, which deepened on us as we continued to advance, was 
occasioned by the closing in of the valley. At last its moimtain 
walls drew so near each other, as totally to exclude all trace 
of the road; and we had nothing to guide us from stepping 
into the river, that was combating the rocks at our side, but the 
warning noise of its course j and, now and then, a sparkle of 
light on Llic water, shot from moon or stars through some 
ixiendly chasm hi the stony canopy above us. 

At nine o^clock we arrived at JVlskett, once the capital of 
Georgia, now a wretched village. Such is die too probable 
conse([uence of a fTec[uent change of' masters; die ravages of 
war, the neglect of caprice, the miseries of delegated authority, 
of oppression and poverty. Xothlng more resembles the turn 
of fortune in the destiny of such a place, once the residence 
of kings, now the abode of penury and wretchedness, than 
tlie fate of many a proud and frail fair one. One day, we hear 
of her lying in the bosom of prances, on a couch of luxiuy aiul 
Indulgence; and ere long, perhaps, we slioll be told, that she 
has perished on some bed of straw, without a immun being to 
give her a drop of whaler, or a hand to dase her eyes. 

Having arrived at the forlorn remnant of tlie great city of 
hlskett, I took up my quarters amidst die ruins of its castle, 
where I was lodged for the night, in the cell of a priest, or proto- 
pope, belonging to the old cathedral, still existing within the 
walls of the fortress. IVe were only u short day’s journey from 
Tiflis j and Uie venerable incumbent of my cell being as kindly 
hospitable as his moons would allow, 1 determined to delay my 
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momlag's m«cl. a few hours, tl-t 1 might have time to >aew 

the many interesting objeets of the place, and the magnificent 

country by which they are surrounded. 

Ijom* before Tiflist the present capital of (;coTgia, liatl a stone 
laid oflte foundations, or that it t^uld have been even in contem¬ 
plation to disturb the cattle which pastureti on its ground, to 
fix the site of a new city, JVIskett had been a place of im¬ 
portance, and of great antiquity* It was the residence of the 
sovereigns of the country, of large extent, and niimeious popu¬ 
lation ; and many marks of its ancient strength and Hpaclousness 
may still be found along the angular piece of land which was 
its' foiindatlou- The situation was commanding lor a royal 
capital, being between the rivers Aragua and Kur (the Aragus and 
Cyrus of the classic ages), and immediately at their point of 
junctions the Ibmier river bounding the province of Kartelania 
(the ancient Iberia) to the souUi-east; and the latter stream, 
from the commencement of its c<mrse, forming a barrier to 
Armenia. 

Pliny, while writing of Iberia, observes that its chief city was 
called Harmastis, and that it was situated near tlie river Ncoris. 
Ptolemy mentions the same place, luuler the name of Aitanissa s 
and tlien adds, that there is another town called Mestletta, not 
far from the Kur. VVe have no difficulty in recog^using Mskett 
in Mestletta; and in Harmastis, or Artanissa, too, the tomo¬ 
graphy of both bmng sudi as to show iJiem to be one city j 
and die min on which I was quartered had originally been the 
strong-hold of lliat aiident capiud. In the days of its greatness, 
tills strong-hold indosed the palace of the kings, as well as the 
metropolitan church. What remains of the fonner, are little 
more than bare and mouldering waUs, excepting one small 
gloomy cliambor. near the ground, in wliich a stone couch, 
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and ao a]tar of the same rough materiaist still show memorials 
of tlic pious Xunia, who there performed her vigils. In re¬ 
verence of her memorVf this melancholy cell bears the name 
of Saint Nunia's Chapd. 

The cathedrah or patriarchal churoht stands in the heart of 
the fortress. It is a large and stately building, with a turreted 
spire, faced with s moot It stone. The rest of the exterior 
workmanship is of the same character as that of the church at 
Aiitianour, intricate and full of labour; but the interior would 
be very plain, were it not lor the ill-painted legends of saints 
oti the walls : and they are tJie less to ]>e tolerated, since their 
gaudy colours disturb tlte fitie sliadowy solemnity of the grey 
tombs which cover the remains of departed patriarchs and 
deceased tzars. Amongst the latter, we were shown the place 
where the great and untorlunate Heraclius, the last king of 
Georgia reposes, with his st*ns, fitun all the troubles of his 
reign; he slee|>s at rest, unconscious that the loot of a foreign 
sentinel treads and retreads the earth near his grave ! 

Tlie good father who accompanied me mentioned, as other 
objects usually interesting to travellers, several holy relics. 
Those of Uic greatest note he named, were tlie vest of our 
Saviour, and part of tlie mantle of Elias, The first, lor many 
years back, had been consigned to the solc^keeping of a finely- 
wrought shrine, within die precincts of the high altar 4 and tlie 
latter, with other treasures of similar character, could not be 
shown to me, the archimandrite being absent, to whose charge 
the relics were committed. 

, On a desolate tract ol* ground, nearly half a nule northward 
of the walls of the fortress, stanils another churdi, surrounded, 
not with tombs, but the melancholy silence of* innumerable 
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ruins, the most dismal monuments oi the dead. In fact, little 
else than the mouldering vestiges that this once was a city, are^ 
to be seen for several wersts around. On the eastern side of 
the river, directly opposite to the town, rises a pointed and 
rocky hill, covered at the top with very extensive ruins ? — part 
seem the remains of a church, and the rest, from the nature of 
the broken walls and towers, a place of military strength. This 
pyramidal hill, with its mural crown, must have had a very 
majestic aspect, in the days of its power; at present, it is noble 
even in ruins. The fortress on its height appears to have been 
in regular coiiiraunication with the town: we may distinctly 
mark the track, in the remains of walled posts, which run down 
the slope to the very margin of the river, terminating just at the 
spot where it is in general fordable. The western hank is rather 
high,, and gave a good stjition for a square tower which guarded 
the pass to the water. At a little distance, to the north, is seen 
a bold, projecting nick, perpendicular towards the river, which 
washes its foot Its summit is spread with masses of min, 
fallen and erect; but every where evincing the grandeur of the 
fabric which had once commanded from its brow. When that 
fabric stootl in its original, unimpaired form, it must have been 
a castle of much greater magnitude tlirni any of the others j 
and, by its posltidn, commanded not only its own immetliate 
road, but the whole valley towards tlie Caucasus, and every 
approacli from the mountains bordering, in that direction, on the 
Aragna. The Bituation is the best for a military post in that 
part of the country ^ and, from the peculiar method in which 
parts of the remaining structure are put together, I am led to 
suppose, that if it were first foundetl by Asiatic princes, it was 
enlarged and strengthened by their Homan conquerors. The 
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square tower, which 1 have mentioned a little above, as guarding 
the paaa to the river, bears marks of tlie same military archi¬ 
tects j and the fragments of an old wall, which has evidently 
run along the whole face of the northern bank of the Kur* 
resemble, in every part, the admirable workmanship, in that way, 
of the Uomaii soldier. This wall ceases at a ruined stone 
bridge which crosses tlie Kur, and is protected by two high 
quadrangular towers that stand on each bank of the river. On 
the other side of the bridge tlie waD re-conamences, with addi¬ 
tional marks of fortification wherever points appear vulnerable, 
and takes its course all the way up, till h joins the great northern 
castle, on the bold projecting rock I have described irefore. 

Plutarch’s account of Roman transactions, tn this part of the 
world, corroborates my view of the subject j and it Is to such 
evidence alone that we can reier as guides through the vestiges 
of past ages, scattered over tliese, now, balf-barbarian wastes. 
He mentions, tliat after the subjugation of Tigranes, King of 
Armenia, Pompey, eager to follow his fortune, left Afranius 
with an atlequate force, in charge of the conquered country, 
and set forth lumself in pursuit of Mithridates, His line of 
inarch lay, of necessity, through the countries bordering on the 
Caucasus, 'fhe Albanians, at first, granted him a free passage ; 
and calculating on the performance of their promise, he pro¬ 
ceeded confidently towards their frontier. But he had scarcely 
cleared the mountain defiles which lead to the western shore of 
the Kur, when these hardy people, either repenting their 
acquiescence, or Imving granted it merely to throw the Roman 
general off his guard, appeared suddenly on the opposite bank 
of the river, advancing towards him with every show of deter¬ 
mined hostility. It was then the month of Efoceniber, and the 
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Roman troops celebratitig the Saturnalia. But their general, 
who no sooner perceived liis expected frieoda, than he saw them 
to be enemies, gave orders to allow the barbarians to pass the 
river, and then prepared his tneu to receive them as their 
broken faith deserved. The Albanians crossed in a body of 
forty tliousand men, — so vast a multitude had tiiey collected, 
to oppose their fomiiduble foe; but it was in vain: the dis¬ 
cipline of the Roman band of veterans was more than a match 
for the population of the whole country; and, utterly discom¬ 
fited in the battle which ensued, the Albanians yielded absolute 
submission. The consequence was, Fompey piaw^ his own 
kevs in the locks of the country; and proceeded, witliout 
further opposition, tovrards Iberia, According to the writers of 
the period 1 refer to, Albania was then bounded to tlie south by 
the Cyrus (or Kur), from the sliores of the Caspian, to tlie 
junction of the river witli the Aregoa. From the nature of 
Pompej^a views in the country, and tlie difficult and dangerous 
passage of tlie Caucasus between Armenia and hts next great 
object,'— difficult from their unexplored intricacies, and danger¬ 
ous from the inevitable harassing of the warlike natives^ who had 
never known subjection, — though these mountains were his 
direct path, yet the more circuitous one of the eastern bank of 
the Kur, being alLogetlier tlie most eligible, from its fewer natural 
obstacles, and being in part tlirough the country of the 
Albanians, who had promised him a free passage, it appears 
that Pompey could not but take this line of nmreli, and, accord¬ 
ingly, we have found bis traces all along the path. The Kur is 
fordable in many places, particularly above Tiflis) and between 
tliat city and Mskett lies an extensive plain, the spot, most 
probably, where the Iberians made a desperate stand against the 
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tbrmtdable invader^ who hatl already laid Albania at his leet. 
Indeed, tliat plain is the only space of ground in that district 
sufficiently extensive to liave allowed two such opposing armies 
room to act; but the Roman’s fortune «tdl held the ascendant, 
and there the richest parts of Iberia too, became the spoil of 
the victor. Having now tiie liberties of this brave people in his 
hands, Potnpey took up his winter-quarters in a position to 
command a ready communication with his posts in both his 
new conquests, jVIbania and Iberia; and I have little doubt that 
we have found those winter-quarters at MsketL Besides its 
proximity to the objects just mentioned, it lay in the miclst of 
a cultivated country, abundant in supplies for his troops, ami 
at a point, whence ho could issue at wiU, to pursue his plans 
against Mithrldates, on the opening of the following spring. 

Mskett is, in fact, a fortress by nature; we have only to look 
on it, to recognise these features j the nearly insular situation 
of its site, magnificently moated by the Kur and the Aragua. 
the natural towers and strong-holds of its cliff's and beetling 
rocks, and the position in whicli it stands, capable ot blocking 
up the way at once, to the passes which lead to two kingdoms. 
The former sovereigns of Iberia liad been aware ol tliese ativiin- 
tages j and, when they seized the station for Lliemselves, added 
those bulwarks of stone, w*hlch, now in ruins, cover the heights, 
but which, we also find to have been subsequently strengthened 
by Uie conquerors of Asia Ironi Rurope. Similar vestiges ot 
occupation by Greeks and Romans, mingling with the old 
eastern fortifications erected by the native people, may be 
tracetl, not only in tliese parts, but in every pass ol tlie moun¬ 
tains, to the inmost recesses of ilte Caucasus, 

The styles of architecture, civil or mihtary, of any particular 
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people, are silent but decisive evidences of where tliose people 
have bc^ But, more than this, with regard to the spot of 
my present argument. Dr. Tieniggs mentions, that during his 
stay in Georgia, he was told, that in the northern castle at 
MskeU a stone had been found, bearing the Greek inscription, 
[AKPOSTOnOAlS] Acrostopolis, He adds, that all the Geor¬ 
gian historians, as well as otlier learned writers, speak nf Mskett 
L the most ancient city of the kingdom ? testilying Umt it was 
in a very flourishing state, even so &r back as when these regions 
first embraced Christianity; and before that, we find it may 
have been a garrison of importance. According to D Anville, 
the city of Harmozlca (the Harmastis oi Pliny, and the Arta- 
nissa of Ptolemy) was situated on the Kur, just at its junction 
witli the Aragua; while the town of Teumara occupied the banks 
of the latter river, at no great distance from Hannozicai 

About eleven o*dock on the morning of October the 12th, 
(O. S.), we left this interesting old capital; and, having pro¬ 
ceeded along the northern bank of the Kur, for about a werst, 
crossed the river at the britlge I described before, as being 
situated, between the two lofty Roman lowers. Nothing of the 
ancient structure of this bridge remains, esLcepting the stone¬ 
work from which sprung the arches, Tlie arches gone, the 
massy pillars which supporteil them, are now connected by a 
sort of wood platlbrm, over which travellers pass, and under 
whicli the river rolls in a dark and turbulent stream. On 
gaining its southern bank, we pursued our way in a parallel 
direction witli the road we had just quitted, till reaching the 
foot of the hills where the confluence of the two rivers takes 
place, and then our course ran with the united stream due 
south. But it was a curious and a fine spectacle, to behold 
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these two celebrated floods at the moment of junction. The* 
dear and green waters ot'the Aragua formed a brilliant contrast 
to tlie heavy and sombre wave of the Kur, as they dashed into 
its bosom. But the union was instantaneous. And tlie mightier 
flood of CjTus rolled onward with its tributary stream unaltered 
ill colour, with the same proud solemnity of course. 

Tlie source of tliis famous river has been supposed, in almost 
as many difierent places as there have been writers to discuss 
the question. Strabo, will have it to rise in Armenia j Pliny, in 
the Tartaric Scythian mountains; and Ptolemy, in Colchis, the 
modern Tmmeretla. Chardin would find its spring amount the 
Caucasus; and subsequent observations have proved him so far 
right, that its source has been traced to the mountains tliat 
bound the province of Akiska westward, luid which are a rami¬ 
fication of the Caucasus, though so distant from the great parent 
stem. From the recesses of this Akiskan branch, issue several 
small rivulets, which, uniting into one channel at some little 
distance from Agalzhicke, takes the name of Kur; and, flowing 
thence through part of the Turkish dominions, gradually 
augments its stream by Uie reception of minor rivers in its 
course. Although its windings are various, its main direction Is 
generally to the eastward, passing tlirougli deep valleys, and one 
or two extensive plains, in its way to the town of JVlskett. 
Hmungpaid its tribute to those venerable towers, the progress of 
a few wersts brings it to other rnins j to the successor of the 
royal dignities, w-liich once gave distinction to those towers j to 
wliat was the new capital of Georgia. Its once lofty battlements, 
now crumbling to decay, mix their superb fragments with the 
less ostentations works of modem military art; aud Tiflis, Uiough 
no longer tlie magnificent residence of Asiatic princes, is yet tlie 
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■capital of & government j and paiaesacii a fortress, of more 
strength, than imposing appcaranca From this po^nt, the Kur 
takes a south-eastern direction, fertilizing a counti^' oT as much 
beauty as grandeur. The most considerable rivers which pour 
themselves into its channel, during this course, are, the Alazan, 
from the north-east; and Uie Araa, (or Arases,) from the south, 
which discharges itself into the Kur at about seventy miles dis¬ 
tance from the mouth of that river. When this junction lias 
taken place, the breadth and the depth of the Kur are so en- 
creased, it immediately becomes navigable for much larger boats 
than any which could have been atternptetl higher up. At fifty 
miles lower down, it divides itself into two noble branches; and 
so flows onward, through the province of Maghan, to the north¬ 
west coast of the Caapiaij; whence, by these double channels. It 
unites its waters with the sea. 

Ancient writers would lead us to suppose, that in former 
times this celebrated river was navigable to a much higtier 
reach, than it is at presetit. We can draw no otlier inference, 
from the accounts given by some of them, of the methods in 
use to convey goods from India, to the Black Sea. Pliny parti¬ 
cularly describes the route: — ** Having arrived at Bactra,” (mo¬ 
dem, Balk,) be observes, the merchoitdise then descends tlie 
Icarus (Jehon river) as tar as the Oxus; and thence are carried 
down to the Caspian. They then cross that sea, to the mouth 
of tlie Cyrus (the Kur), where they ascend that river j and, on 
going on shore, are transported land f&r Jive daysj to the 
banks of the Fhasis (Rlon), where they once more emliark, and 
are conveyed down to tlie Euxine.” Pliny, lib. vi. c. 4. 

Ancient authors, all bearing the same testimony, that such 
was the great road by which Europe received tlie luxuries of the 
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East, WG cannot but admit the fact; but* at the same time, ocular 
demonstration assures us that both rivers, the Kur and the 
Rion, must have sunk very low in their beds since so imjmrtant 
a traihc, as tliat described, could be carried up their streams to 
such a height as woultl make the land-carriage across from one 
to the other, only a journey of five days, Mr. Gibbon, in liis 
work on tlie Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and who 
generally wrote from collected evidence, mentions, that the Kur is 
navigable as high as Sarapona ; a distance of one hundred miles 
from its mouth, forty only of which would admit large vessels. 
From my own observations, aJid information, on the spot, I 
should say, that the Kur will admit very small crall; only, as far 
up as to the point of its junction with the Alaaan j and not until 
it is augmented by the Aras do vessels of burthen find water. 
With regard to the Rlon, it is not navigable even so high as 
Cotatis. Hence, from the present comparatively shallow state 
of these two rivers, instead of goods being landed, as of old time, 
at a point in the Kur, whence they might arrive, aHer a joumev 
of only five days, at an answering navigable point on the Rion; 
they would, in our times, be put on siioro so low in the line of 
the river, as to constrain tliem to traverse a distance of sixteen 
days travelling, over a difficult and dangerous mountain-country, 
before they could re^mbark at the necessaiy depth of water in 
the Rion. That this was not alivaya Uie case, we may gather 
another argument, from the accounts we have of Seleucus Nic^ 
tor’s project for connecting the Euxiiie and Caspian seas by a 
canal j which, Ijeing only to be eflfecteti by the union of the two 
rivers in question, the Idea could not have been conceived at all, 
unless those riven* then |iossessed more extensive navigable 
clianneis than they do at present. 
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But, to return to our day’s match. 

As we followed the further progress of the Kur, the mountains 
gradually lost both their tocks and IbresUscenery, presenting 
Lmense hcighU covered with beautiiUi verdure. Tlie course of 
tbreo or four worsts brought us to a Sue level expanse of country. 

In liigh cultivation, and traversed by a thousand sparkling rivu¬ 
lets from the hills on the western side of the plain. The river 
also ailded its waters to tlie refreshing beauties of the view. 
Our eyes turned, witii a sense of repose, from the rugged wilds 
thev had so long been contemplating, to the soft green which 
covered these noble hills i but ere we had pursued our way, for 
quite ten wersts, over the luxuriant plain they bordered, we 
perceived the opening ol a narrow, rocky valley. The rivet 
entered it, between two bold ranges of the mountains *, and, at 
the extremity of the defile, we saw the capital of Georgia, the 
many towers of Tiflis, rising on the, then, precipitous and again 
sublime banks of the Kur. But the effect produced here, is of 
a deeper tinge. The town itself, stands at the foot of a line of 
dark and barren hills, whose high and cavemed sides gloomily 
overshadow it. Every house, every building willdu its walls, 
seems to share the dismal hue of the surrounding heights ; for a 
deep blackness, rests on all. The hoary battlements above, and 
the still majestic towers of the ancient citadel; the spires of 
Christian churches, and other marks of European residents; 
even their testimonies of past grandeur, and present conse¬ 
quence } and, what is more, present Christian brotherhood; could 
not, for some time, erase the horrible dungeon-impression of 
Asiatic dirt and barbarism, received at first view of the town- 
On crossing a small stone bridge, we readied the guard-house of 
a quarantine, about three wersta from Tiflis j but, on delivering 
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our papers of liealth, we were allowed to proceed, without further 
detention, towards the gates of the citj. Having entered them, 
[with the feeling of one going into the cave of Trophonius,) I 
took up my quarters at tlic house of Khoja AratCM)ii, an Arme¬ 
nian, wliose father hati ser\ed, as treasurer, several of our envoys 
and ambassadors, when resident at the court of Persia. 1 was 
well pleased to hear the first mformatlon conmiimicated to me 
by my host, that the Governor of Georgia, General Yarmolloff, 
was returned to Tiflis, from his embassy to the Persian monarcli; 
and, accordingly, next morning, I presented myself to His Ex¬ 
cellency, and delivered my letters. His reception was in no 
respect like the gloom of his capital, and the sumhine within, 
soon spread its influence without doors. 

Tiflis is distant from SL Petersburgh 26i!7 wersts, in 42" 45' 
N. lat, and 62" 4t)i' E. long, according to IVnssian calculation. 
Cliardln lias placed it in laL 45” and long. 64". But Captain ^lon- 
teith, of the Madras engineers, from an observation, hmnd its 
latitude to be 41" 43'. The city has no claim to an antiquity 
beyond the lapse of a few centuries; having been founded in 
tlie year 1063, by the Tzar Liewrang, who wished to derive 
personal benefit from certain warm springs in its neighbourhood. 
Till that period, it could boast no habitation tn the form of a 
house; unless, perhaps, a few mud-hovels for the convenience 
of the occupiers of a small fortress, which stood on. an adjacent 
height, and protected the valley. The remains of Uib ancient 
bulwark are still to be seen on a hill to tlie south of the town, 
at some distance from the station of the more modem citadel, 
of Turkish origin. Tlie position of the old work of the native 
Tzars, completely commanded the road along the western bank 
of Uie Kur i and its dark and frowning towers, lonely as they 
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aier still seem to threaten the passenger below. A more inti- . 
mate acquaintance with the town, gradually effaced the iniprcs* 
sion of the general dreariness of its aapec-t; but the effect of the 
circumjacent scenery always remained the same j a vast prison, 
if I may so express myself, of high and beetling rocks broken 
into deep clefts, bbek and bare, and projecting in a thousand 
rugged and savage forms I And on tliese bulwarks of nature, 
apparently sufficiently incarcerating of themselveii, we see every 
where the lime-rlestroyed additions of man: towers and battle¬ 
ments, lying In huge grey masses of ruin on every pointed steep j 
while old mouldering walls, track the declivities tiU tiieir bases 
toudi the town, or end in the bed oi the Kur. From the 
situation of the towm, at the bottom of a ravine like this, it can¬ 
not be supposed a very desirable abode for persons used to fieer 
space, and wider prospect. Hence the Governor-general has 
clioseii his place of residtmee at a short distance from the l>ody 
of the city; on the gentle slope of a hill, fronting the river, 
and a fine view of the Caucasian mountains. VVlieii the iiouse 
is finished, for it is now undergoing a repair, it will be distin¬ 
guished by a large portico, and exterior ornamental figures 
sculptured in stone. 

This building, with the arsenal, hospital, diurches, and a few 
villas in the neighbourhood, are die only erections, in or near 
the place, that remind one at all of Europe. Tlie rest is purely 
Asiatic 1 but very different from the idea, commonly received in 
Europe,of that term,-—gay minarets, painted domes, and gilded 
trellice-work. Here was a ooliection of low, flat-roofed dwel- 
lin‘>s, built of dun brick, mingled with stones and mud ^ the 
doors and wuidow's exceedingly small j the latter covered with 
paper, glass being in little use from its scarcity and dearness: 
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indee<3, the natives have been so acctistomed to live in a kind of 
hahldarkncaS} From the overshadowing of their monntainj and 
tlie closeness of their abodes, that light seems no way necessary 
to their vocations. As a proof they hartlly ever apply to the 
efiects of a little oil on the opacity of the paper. The streets 
are, without exception, narrow ; and, from the primitive state of 
the pathways, intolerably filthy in wet weather, and dusty in 
dry. However, His Excellency, the Governor, is endeavouring 
to obviate this inconvenience, by ordering them to be paved j 
which good work is already begun. He is also establishing 
other improvements, by directing all ruinous houses to be either 
repaired, or entirely pulled down, to make way for the erection 
of new ones, according to hamlsome and more salubrious plans. 
Amongst other works of this nature, carrieti on during his late 
absence in Persia, are alterations in the bazar, or great market¬ 
place for merchants. This has been totally roofed In, but with 
open circles led in the rafters, Ibr the admission of air and light. 
XjOng colonnades unite it to the square of the city-guard ; which ' 
place is also lined with sliops, covered from the weatliei; with a 
fine range of pillared arcades ; and the natives theniselvcs, thus 
sheltered In their owm persons, and in that of their merclinndise, 
from the injurious effects of rain or seorching heat, begin, though 
languicDy, to acknowledge that these changes are iniprove- 
menta. The bazar is a narrow street, of a very long and 
winding extent. On each side of it are lines of shops of every 
description, such as fruiterers, grocers, barbers, cooks, mercers, 
sadlers, armourers, &c. &c. all open, whose various articles are 
spread and displayed to the best advantage. Notwitiistanding 
riie value of some of the merchandise they thus lay Ibrtli, subject 
to accident as well as purciiose, the place is a free thorouglifare j 
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not merely to pedestrians, but to horsemen, to asses with bur¬ 
thens, and even droves of bufildoes are not excluded. Hence it 
is often both disagreeable and dangerous to the foot-iJassenger ; 
yet we never find it but fiiU of people and bustle from morning 
until dusk. Not far from the baaar is the public caravansary, 
where merchanUtravellers take up their quarters. Here you see, 
exposed on the stone or earthen floors, of dark and vaulted 
apartments, whatever goods the merchants who inhabit them 
may possess. The owner of each heap, sits cross-legged, in 
grave attendance, waiting the appearance of customers, or bar¬ 
gaining with those who arrive j and in one of them, 1 discovered 
In old fellow-traveller, an Armenian mcraiant. who had passed 
the Caucasus with me. He was pleased with the encounter, 
and treated me with a kaleon, sw^tmeats, and some brandy, 
made at Erivan, This building k circular, three stories in height 
with a sort of gallery running in front of eadi range of doors, 
from whence stone steps descend, to conduct passengers above 
or below. Tlie centre of the court is filled with the horses and 
mules of the merchants in the caravansarj . 

At one extremity of die bazar we find a small bridge over a 
deep ravine, at the bottom of which flows a mountain-slream j 
pure and cold at its fountain-head, but mingling here with the 
hot-springs, which take Uieir rise in the adjacent lieighte, it be¬ 
comes wwm, and derives all the medicinal properties, whose 
fame gave birth to Tiflis. Over this steaming flood we find the 
public baths erected. Tliey form not only a resource ill sick¬ 
ness. to the natives, and to travellers visiting them with the 
same object, but they are the daily resort of both sexes, as places 
of loxiiiy and amusement. On one side of the bridge stand those 
appropriated to the men ; and on the other, immediately below 
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the gloomy walla of the citadel, the range intended for the w(V 
men. Tlie water which supplies tliese distinct bath-houses is 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, having the usual offensive 
smell of such springs. Its degree of heat may be reckoned at 
&om is to 36 degrees of Reaumur in the several basons. At * 
the source of the hot stream it is about 42. Tlie basons are ex¬ 
cavated in the solid rock, over whose surface the water had 
originally flowed; and these are divided, under one immense 
vaidted roof, into different apartments, whence e%'en the smallest 
egress of day-light is excluded; and which are merely rescued 
hrom total darkness by the faint ghnimerlngs of a few twinkling 
lamps struggling with the vapours from the stream. The stencli 
of the place, and the disorder and filth which this meagre illu- 
minatioR rendered visible, showed sufficient argument for the 
whole having been leff in shade. I did not see a spot in any 
one of the apartments, wliere it was possible for a bather to lay 
his clothes down without the certainty of taking them up tigam 
drenched in wet and dirt. When, however, I considered that 
these baths are free to the entrance of all who will, and that 
tliey crowd, indiscriminately, into every chamber alike, I ceased 
some of my wonder at so great a dearth of order or cleanliness ^ 
though I did not the less mark the inconveniences of their ab¬ 
sence, os we journeyed fiirther through the successive boiling 
caverns, and felt, at everj- remove, a more intense heat, a denser 
atmosphere of steam, and an increased accumulation of all that 
can disgust the senses of a man used to the retirement and com¬ 
fort of European baths. All sorts of people were here huddled 
together, scrubbing, scraping, rubbing, shaving, &c.; tlie of¬ 
fices of each act being done, either by the companion!i of the 
bather, or the persons of the bath, who are always in attendance 
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widi d>e various requisites fcr these estr.o.tli.uu 3 - modes of 
purifyiiia the liumsn frame. But to proceed would be as offen- 
Mve to my reader, as it was thea to roysdf •. m. 1 ha^» ^ 
cross tire bridge. Tliere, however, I was urged by tl.e ^nUe- 
man wlio accompanied me, to try if we could not get a glimpre 
into the batl.s dedicated to the fair sea. The attem,* seemed 
wild- but, to please him, I turned towards the buddmg, and, to 
’.rtonisltment, found no difficulty in catering. An old wo- 
mmt wa. standing at the door; and she. without tl.e least scruple, 
not only showed us the way, but played our sybd the wlude 
while In one of the hathing-rooms nearest to die door we 
found a great number of naked children, ofdiflercnt infantine 
ages, immersed in a circular bath in the middle of the chamber, 
where their mothcra were occupied m wuahing and rubbing 
Ibcin The forms of children are always lovely; and. altogether, 
Umre being a mgidarity, and its consequent cleanliness, attend- 
mg die «ljustmcnt of their little persons, we looked on, witlmnt 
receiving any of those dUagrecable impressions which bad dis¬ 
gusted m in the baths of their faUiets. fassing through this 
apartment, widiout ary remark of surprise or displeasure trom 
the mothers of the diildren. we entered a much larger chamber, 
well limited, and higher vaulted m the root No water was seen 
here ■ but a stone divan, spread widi caipcU and mattrasscs. was 
placed round the room, snd on it lay, or sat, women m every 
attitude and occupation consequent on an Asiatic batli. Some 
were hQUyrcssed.aDd others liaidly had a covering. They were 
attended by servunls, employed hi rubbing tlie fair torms of 
these ladies with dry cloths, or dyeing their hair and eyedirows, 
or finally painting, or rather enamelling, their liecs. On quil- 
Ung this apartment, (which we did as easily as we entered it. 
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without creating the least alarm or astonishment at our audacity;) 
we passed into the place whence they had just emerged from the 
water. Here we found a vast cavern-Uke chatiiber, gloomily 
lighted, and smelling most potently of sulphuric evaporations, 
which ascended from nearly twenty deep exravations. Through 
these filmy vapours, wreathing like smoke over the siiriace of 
a boiling cauldron, we could distinguish the figures of women, 
in every posture, perhaps, which the fancy of man could devise 
for the scidpture of bathing godtleisses. Hut, I confess, we were 
us much shocked as surprised, at the unbluslimg coolness with 
wliich the Georgian Venuses continueil their al>ludons, after they 
had observed our entrance; they seemetl to have as little 
modest covering on their inimls, as on their bodies • and the 
whole scene became so unpleasant, that, declining our con¬ 
ductress’s offer to show' us farther, we made good our retreat, 
fully studied with the extent of our gratified curiositj". 

Persons who bathe for heaitit dt) not remain longer than a 
few minutes, or whatever time may he jirescribcd, in the water j 
but when the bath is taken for pleasure, these people are so 
fond of it, that, like the Turks tti the case of opium, they pro¬ 
long its application to such an extent, as ultimately to be equally 
injurious to tlieir strength and personal appearance. Some pass 
many lioutN every day in this debilitating atmosphere, inde¬ 
pendent of one wliole day in each week; great port of wliich, 

■ 

however, is spare<l Irom the water, to be spent in making up 
their faces, blackening the liair, eye-lirows, and eye-lashes, so as 
to render only occasional repairs necessary during the ensuing 
week, Tlius occupied in the vaulted room, these Eastern 
godilesses, growing in renewed beauty under the bands of 
their attetuiant graces, meet each other in social conference} 
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dbcussing family ane^lotes. or Httle scandals of their acquaint¬ 
ance ; and, not unliequenay, laying as entertaining grounds of 
retaliation, by the arrangement of some little iiiirigue of their 
own. For, 1 am told, there are days in the week when any lady 
may engage the bath for herself alone* or wltli any other party 
she may choose to introduce as her companion. Tlie good dame 
who was our conductress, I understood, ia never backward in 

preparing such accommodation* 

Witliin these twenty years, tiie higher ranks of the luliabltanta 
of Tiflis have gradually lost much of their Asiatic manners j and 
it was a change to be expected, from their constant intercourse 
with the civU and military officers of tlie European empire, to 
which they had become a people, Sucli changes are not always 
at their earliest stage properly understood by the persons who 
adopt tliem ^ hence, nations who have been long in a state of 
vassalage, when tliey first break from their chains, usuaUy 
mistake licence for liberty ; and, in like manner, the fair in¬ 
mates of an Eastern harem, when first allowed to show their 
faces to other men than their husbands, may, perhaps, be 
excused, if they think that the veil of modesty can no longer he 
of onv use. Amongst the lower orders in Tiflis, Uic cflect of 
European companionship has been yet more decided. Owing 
to Uie numbers of Russian soldiers, who, from time to time, 
have been quartered in their houses, the customary lines of 
Beparalion in tfiose houses could no longer be preserved j and 
their owners were obliged to submit to tlic necessity of their 
’wives being seen by their stranger guests. The morals of a 
soldier, witli regard to women, are seldom rigid j and these 
gentlemen, not making an exception to the rale, made the best 
of the opportunities aflbrded them by the occasional absence of 
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the husbands, to eradicate all remains of female reserve, and its 
sacred domestic consec|uence3, from the cliaracters of tlieir 
i;]^orant, but pretty wives. When the women walk abroad, they 
still so tar retain the old custom of concealment, as to w'ear its 
costume; and we see them tripping along, envdopetl from head 
to loot in the large Asiatic veil, called a chadre; and, wlien any 
of these females liappen to be standing at the doors, without 
this safeguard, I must do them the justice to say, that I have 
seen more tlian one retreat hastily into the house, on observing 
herself to be attentively looked at by a man. The beauty of the 
(Georgian women cannot be tlisputed j haiiTng fine dark large 
eves, very regular features, and a pleasing mild expression of 
countenance j and, from these characteristics being general, li’ 
there be anv thing in physiognomy, we must ct>nclude tlmt tliey 
are naturally sweet-tempered and amiable. The dress of the 
higher ranks is splendid, and carelully adjustetl j but the lower 
order of females, notwithstanding they share the same taste for 
the ceremonies of the bath, and regularly go tlirougli them all, 
wear clothes ivhich seldom make acquaintance with soap or 
water; consequently they appear often tti rags, and alu^ays 
in dirt. 

In going towards the citadel, through the Ijoaar, I saw several 
women of different degrees, flitting about under shelter of the 
impenetrable cAmfre, and it was not easy then to fiqd out 
whether It covered riches or poverty. WTiile passing along, my 
attention waa arrested at a baker s shop, by the singular way in 
Tvliich the owner wa.s forming and bakhig his bread. He first 
rolled it out, to the length anti breadth of a common chamber- 
towel, and not much thicker; then taking it up over the palms 
of his hands, threw it with admirable dexterity i^iust the side 
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of the oven, where it stuek. The wall of the oven being kept 
continually hut, by a constant supply of burning wood benea1^» 
in a coupie of minutes the cake was baked, and removed by the 
point of a stick. Tills kind of bread is in use over most part of 
Asia, and serves, not merely as food, but for plate and napkin 
during the whole meah 

On arriving at the old citadel, I found it well worth the labour 
of ascending the many liazardons declivities whicli lead to its 
base. It eriiibited a mass of ruins, but they were grand and 
imposing, and the situarion in which tliey stood, increased tlie 
wUd majesty of these Eastern towers, When the Turks took 
possession of Georgia in the year 1576, they erected this fortress, 
to awe the province from its capital; and when tho Persians 
over-ran the same, about two centuries after, they disiaanlletl 
the venerable structrire, and left it gradually to sink Into the 
dark heaps of ruins which now mingle witli the natural cliffs oi 
the rock. Its site waa well chosen, on the summit of a very 
higli promontory, which forms the termination of the mountain 
that overshadows the town on its south-western side. Within 
the old battlements may still be found the remains of the mosque 
mentioned by Chardin, anil wliich is now used as a prison for 
malefactors, under an officer and guard. Bedsides this main 
fortress, the Turks of the same period strengtheneil their hold 
of the town by a range of towers and walls, which enclosed It 
on every side; but all arc gradually disappearing, (except tlie 
wall facing the river, which still stands;) and the spoliation of 
hands at home, by taking materials from these ruins, as well as 
from those of the citadel above, to assist in building or repairing 
places In the city, has done more than even tlie ravages of war* 
to level these ancient bulwarks. 
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‘ Besides the' peouliar pkasure, to a military taste, in viewing 
the remains and situation of the citadel and other works, the 
valley hehiiid die public baths, which leads to the most con¬ 
siderable of the mins, possesses picturesque and interesting 
objects in itself. In following the windings of this wide moun¬ 
tain deft, for some distance, we were imperceptibly le<l into a 
deep diasm, whose dark granite sides were broken into abrupt 
shelves, over whidi rush the waters of a lofty cascade, tumbling, 
with great noise, into a bed of rocks beneath* Tlienee it Hows, 
murmuring along, by the base of die fortress, till it unites 
witli the broatler stream of the Kur. Tiie intmediately-sur- 
romiding objects mingle more beauty with the sublime, tliari 
the first approach to Tiflls hail given us to expect in any part of 
its adjacent scenery. Alany of the clifla are richly coveretl with 
trees and shrubs, and carry the delighted eye tlirougli rocky and 
umbrageous intricacies, to the shining promontory^ over whidi 
shoot the waters of the fall. Still we look upward, and see die 
mountain of the citadel, crowned with its' mouldering towers. 
Near to the more southern side of the mountain, w'e found a 
small spot of rising ground, covered with graves and otlier 
iiineral monuments. They were those of the Turks, who pos¬ 
sessed this province some centuries ago, and were crumbling 
into dust, in awful sympatlvy^ with die prouder relics of departed 
life and great ness, in those of their ancient fortress on die 
heights above. Amongst these decaying mansions of the dead, 
five tombs, eniincndy distinguished by their dimensions and 
ardiitccture, still stand quite entire. They are square Imildings 
of brick, curiously put together, and ornamented on the outside 
with chequered and lozenged fretwork, in various compart¬ 
ments and projecting friezes, cut in die brick, l^ch tomb has 
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an arched door-way, whicli coudiieta into a vaalted room. This 
chamber, which is the only one in the building, has no orna¬ 
ments on its walls j they are simply stuccoed, and werei probablj , 
the place of prayer for the Moullalis (or priests) over the dead 
body, entombed below* of some illustrious Turkish chief This 
sort of expiatory rite is religiously performed by Mahometans, 
on certain days* at the graves of their deceased brethren in the 
faith. Tlic pavement of one of these monuments was broken 
up, and, in looking into the aperture, a long and narrow stone 
coffin became visible, wherein I could discern a scull, ami other 
human Iwnes. Every one of these tombs bore marks of having 
been frc<]uently opened, probably in seareb of hidden trea¬ 
sure. I could not discover au inscription on, or near any of 
them. 

There are several 6ne diurches, of different Christian persua¬ 
sions, in I'itlis} and that which is detlicated to the Homan 
Catholic mode of worship is one of die most beautiful. The 
cathedral of Holy Sion, the great Armenian church, is more 
extensive, but does not equal Its tolerated rival in richness and 
grace of architecture; yet it lias an advantage in situation, 
which, adding the majesty of nature to the holy sanctity of the 
place, seems fully to answer the dtaracter of its name. The 
noble waters of the Kur roll near its base* increasing in rapidity 
and sound, as they jiour onward amongst the thickening rocks 
of the suddenly closing in of the bold cliffs* which embauk the 
stream. At this narrowed, point, a bridge of one single arch 
connects the town with a considerable suburb, called Avlabar. 
it is chiefly inhabited by a colony of' Armenians, who fled 
from the ncighbourliood of Erivaii, during the late wars between 
Russia and the Persian government. Here, also, we saw* the 
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ruins of an ancient fort, church, and houses ; and about two 
miles Ihrther from Uiis side of the city, stand the remains of 
another sacred edifice of old times, on the summit of a hill so 
high, tliat it commands the most extensive view to be found 
any where m the environs of Tiflis, From one side it embraces 
the city, with its citadel, churclies, and gardens; on the other 
to the north, the windings of the Kur, through Uie varied shores 
of the valley and plain; and takes, also into the same wid^ 
landscape, not only the whole chain of mountains from the pro¬ 
vince of Kaitctia to Kasibeck, but their trenicndous summits, 
pile above pile, as far os the eye can reach to the north-west, 
, till all are crowned by the pale and cloud-encircled head of 
Elborus. A Russian officer, who measured this last-named 
mountain, calculatcfs it to be sixteen thousand seven hundred 
ieet above the levd of the sea. 

There is a tradition here, that, during the subsiding of the 
deluge, the ark* of Noah, wliile floating over tlicse mountains 
in the direction of Ararat its place of final rest, it smote Uie 
head of Elborus with its heel, and the cleft it made in the moun¬ 
tain has remained ever since. To give any colour of feasibility 
to tlie legend, it had better have represented tliat the ark struck 
off the top of the one mountain in Its passage to the other ; for, 
otherwise, EUkjtus, towering as it is, being at present much 
lower than Ararat, it could not have been touched at all by the 
sacred "vessel floating towards so much liigher a r^ion. Rut 
thiH oral remembrance ot some junction having taken place 
between EJborus and the earliest personages of Holy rit, is not 
the only honour of the kind attached to the history of this 
celebrated mountain. Heathen traditions, and classical writers 
affirm, that Elborus was tlie huge and savage rock of the 
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Caucasus to winch Prometheus was chained. And who, but 
Eschylus, has diawn its picture ? In his pages alone, we find 
the magnitude, sublimity, and terrors, of that “ stony girdle of 
the world,” that quarry of the globe, whence all its other 
mountains may seem to have been cliiselled; such are its won- 
tlrous abysms, its vast and caveraed sides, and summits of every 
hirm and altitude, mingling with the clouds. There is still a 
tradition amongst the nadves, who reside in the valleys of 
Elborus, that the bones of an enormous giant, exposed there by 
Dlvhic wrath, are yet to he seen on its smaller summit Indeed 
the story is so much a matter of firm belief with the rude tribes 
in that quarter of the Cnnrasus, that people are to be found 
amongst them, who will swear they have seen these huge re^ 
mains. Marvellous as the story is, it Heemed so well attested 
iliat, sometime ago, an European general officer thought he 
might make it a ground for penetrating fartlier tlian liad yet 
been attempted, into the interior of the mountains j and, accord¬ 
ingly, 1 was told, he set Ibrtli on tins expedition, with a party 
of two Imndreil men and a light piece of artillery, to ascertain 
the truth of so extraordinary a tale. However- die moment 
was not yet arrived for a European eye to behold tlie remains 
of this cleatl Colossus j for scarcely hail he penetrated any dis¬ 
tance into the recesses of the mountain, when a dreadful 
avalanche rolled in fury down its side, and overwhelmed the 
whole party, excepting its leader, and two or three soldiers. 
There was now no doubt amongst the natives, that the in¬ 
tention ot the expedition was to have given charitable sepul¬ 
ture to the unburietl cori)se, and that the accident happened 
in consequence of the vengeance of the spirits of the mountain, 
who had the mysterious relics in charge ; thus to sliow that the 
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doom of their being left to bleach on that iinshettered rock tor 
ercr, should never be reversed. So far, the judgment of the 
spirits of the mountain ! But U is more credibly believed by the 
persons who told me the story, tliat the real object of the expew 
dition, which set forth under this mask, was to reconnoitre 
ground lor the establish merit of some good positions in the 
mountains. 

This quarter of the globe has justly been styled the cradle of 
mankind; and the long recollections of the land of their origin, 
to be found amongst the |>eople of countries the most distant, 
even in tlieir nursei^'^ tales, might be one minor proof, of at) the 
dispersed families of the eartli iiaving sprung from this patri¬ 
archal home. From the earliest times, we find the regions 
lietween the Etixine and Caspian Seas, to be the noted theatre 
of the most heroic and mar\'e11ous actions. Events are recorded, 
in which not men only, hut preternatural and supeniatura! 
beings played conspicuous parts. In the east, and in the wtfsL 
we hear and read of die moimtaiiis of Caucasus, and their sur¬ 
rounding countries ^ in Iiistoiy, in fable, and in poets* dreams, 
Metlea prepared her magic spells in their vicinity j and, aidccl 
by etliereal agimts, renewed tlie decayed forms of age to all the 
freshness of youth and beauty. Even now tlie most romantic 
and extravagant tales are told by tlie natives of the country, of 
these airy inhabitants of the heights. Powerful genii or demons, 
with their attendant benign or evil spirits, they say, still 
hold tlieir courts amongst the ices of Kasibeck, tlie snows of 
Elborus, and the cavemed summits of the less-towering Cau¬ 
casus ; and so great, is the terror amongst some of the people of 
the valleys, no bribe could induce tiiem, by attempting to ascend, 
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to incur the cruel torments denounced by these spirits on any 
rash mortal who should dare to explore their huunta. 

During my stay at Tiflia, the weather, which waa almost one 
continued rain, proved very unfavourable to my wish of penetrat¬ 
ing any depth into the fine province of Kaiietia, the eclcbrated 
Albania of the ancients- However, what I did see, more than 
answereil the images impressed on my imagination, by the repre^ 
seiitalions 1 had received of the abundant beauties of its valleys. 
Tlie hills, and even mountains are clothed with the finest woods, 
consisting of oak, ash, chestnut, beech, and elm, intermixed with 
a thousand peculiarly favoured spots, (as if the hentgn spirits of 
these more genial regions had here planted their own little secret 
gardens,)‘producing the most delicious grapes, though wild, and 
fruits of the clioicest flavour. The wines, both red and white, 
w'hich are made from these natural vineyards, have always been 
esteemed for sofltiess, lightness and delicacy of taste, beyond 
those of any other district in Uie province of Georgia. The 
valleys of Kahetia are abundant in hemp, dax, rice, millet, 
barley, and wheat; and with so little trouble to the occupier oJ* 
the soil, it might almost be said, they grow spontaneously. 
Pheas.'ints, wild fowl of every kind, antelopes, and deer, slieqi, 
and all sorts of domestic cattle, enrich these lux uriantiy-pas- 
tured vales, Tire riv^ers, too, arid their tribute of plenty to the 
ample stores of nature. And, to wind up the climax of such a 
prodigality of blessings, (for all the treasures of the mineral 
world may Ijc found in the hearts of its mountains,) the climate 
is delightful. Indec«l, heaven seems to have drawn to this 
liapp3' spot the essence of all that is necessary to the wants of 
man. But, alas I the man which has been placed in this earthly 
paradise, to keep, to dress, and to enjoy it, has neither the will 
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to sep.orate the weetl from the good berb» nor the taste to feel 
that )t is sweeter than his neigiiljour's. Sunk in apatliVf he cores 
not whether rain or aiinahine descend on tlie grounds aban¬ 
doned to indolence, it is all one to liiin, whether his food be the 
bramble or tiie grape; nndj for personal comfort, the stye would 
afford as pleasant a pillow as a bed of flowers : such ia the pre¬ 
sent Kahetian 1 But, that so strange a contrast between the man 
and the soil, is not always the effect of any imtural cause, such 
as climate, &c* may be uHinned, froni what was the character of 
tlie Albanian inhabitant of this very same district. 

Dr. Reiiiggs, who resided for a considerable time in Georgia 
during tlie reign of the unfortunate Heraclius, wTitea tlui.s of the 
general Cioorgian character at that time, which, of course, in¬ 
cludes the Kalietians, their country being a province of Georgia, 
And in the reasons be gives for the moral defects he describes, 
we find the cause why the later natives of Kahetia differ so 
essentialiy from its eiulier people, when the same country bore 
the name of Albania. 

lie observes, “ that both the nobles and peasantry of Georgia 
are given up to u wretched degree of sloth, appearing to tk'spise 
all laudable pursuits which require attention or labour; and 
amongst others, the cultivation of the eartli. But this stubborn 
indolence is not the natural bios of the Georgian. He is fully 
aware of liis wants, of lus misenilile poverty, and of the usual 
means of relieving such a state; but he has no hope, in applying 
to the resources apparently open to his Industry. Oppression is 
at the door to weigh down hts eflbrts, or rapacity at hand to 
setae die product of his labours, lie is under die eye, and the 
hand, and the double yoke, first of Ids own cliiefs, and then of 
the powers beyond tliein, till the burtlieii becomes too heavy to 
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be borne erect, and the man fells prostrate, — a wretched, use¬ 
less slave. Tluis avarice set bounds to its own extortion, by 
damming np the sources whence it flows. Lonstmit leuils 
amom^t the cluels themselves, rcndereil desperate by the total 
absence of all law or justice; the inroads of tlie Lesgheea, ami 
bloo<ly wars with the Turks anil I'ersiana j all combined to drive 
die great mass of the people into that state of utter despair, 
wliich gradually subsides into tlie sullen coiitentednesa of sloth, 
Ignoruice, and poverty. Tliis must be the miiversal situation of 
every country which lias been, for any time, under the suligec- 
t'ion, or rather mis-rule, of* a ceaseless change of masters; some 
absolutely barbarians, atui others, who tiave yet to learn the 
science of government from Christian laws; and this W’as tlie 
situation of Georgia for a sad succession of times. But, about 
twenty years ago, it wm received within the lines of the llusslan 
empire; and the happy effects on the mintis of the people, hi 
leeiing themselves under a regular government, secure in its 
natural strength, and dispensing that security to its appendages, 
are alreatly become very apparent Every encou^ement to 
Indus try is held out to them ; and none lias more persuasion 
than the laws, wdiich protect men in the possession of the fruits 
of tlicir labours. The different European governors, who liave 
Iwcu put at the head of affairs here, since the junction of the 
province wltli Russia, linve done all In their power to conciliate 
both nobles and people, by tlie administration of an et^ual jus¬ 
tice, and a gradual amelioration of all those circumstances which 
had so long disiirgimised, and rendered poor, savage, and 
misenihle, all ranks of persons. Being now effectually guarded 
from the mrcHuls of the Lesghees, or the more overwhelming 
incuraions of Turks and Persians, the higher orders begin to 
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feel agaia tlmt they hold a station in their coimtiyi and to 
establish tlie re-awakened sense in their own minds, and in the 
respect of Uie people at large. His Imperial JMajesty lias con¬ 
ferred orders and medals of distinction on many of the native 
nobility, with, titles and commissions of (nilltaiy rank; and, in 
short, every other excitement to the restoration, or rather civilis¬ 
ation, of the country, that can be offered by a generous sovereign 
to a brave and confiding people. That they are still brave, when 
they have any thing beyond mere animal existence to diff'end, 
lias been made manifest during the last twelve or Iburtcen years. 
In the wars of that period, tliey engaged heart and hand under 
the lianncrs of Russia j and their chiels so distinguished them¬ 
selves, that many rose to the rank of generals j still continuing 
the brave acts hy which tlieir new honours were won. Indeed, 
it is very evident how much easier their new government finds 
it to arouse the old spirit of Iberian and Albanian courage, in the 
bosoms of their Georgian descendants, than to inspire them with 
one for traffic and agriculture. But all will succeed in good 
time; and their neighbours, the Armenians, set a stimulating 
example of the ivays and means of industry, and allow many per¬ 
suasive advantages, resulting from their extensive exercise^ The 
high reputation as a soldier, which is attached to the character 
of Hia Excellency General Yarmolloff, and the noble style of 
lus government, not in parade, but in principle, suits well with 
tile naturally independent minds of the people, so long chained 
to the soil. The marks of those evil days, now passed away, 
are yet upon tlie countenances of most of tlie men: a sort of 
cloud liangs over their brows, habitual from the gloom Unit once 
possesseti their souls; but with tlie growing perceptions of 
Itappier times, these slimles will disappear, and the brave Geor- 
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^nui look as brightly to the sun, as any of his free-born brothers 
oi' the mountains. 

One evening, at an entertainment given by His Excellency 
the Governor-general, I had an opportunity of seeing, not only 
a great many of the native nobility of both sexes, but also per¬ 
sons of consequence from other of the Caucasian countries. 
The Georgian noble is particularly distinguishable by the som¬ 
bre cast of visage, above described j but though so stern, it is of 
a fine contour, and lianiioniHCs with the manliness of his figure 
and style of dress. Tlie latter is admlraJily calculate tbr free¬ 
dom of motion, and therefore cannot but show the person to 
mivantage. It chiefly consists, first of an under gannent of fine 
pink cloUi, worn as a shirt, and discoverable by the opening of 
the vest at the bosom, but only as fhr up as the bottom of the 
throat, die neck being entirely bare. The vest, which is cloth 
also, of a different colour IVom the shirt, lias sleeves to it, sitting 
easy to the ann ; and over this Is the tunic or upper garment, 
coming down as low as the knees, but opening before i and 
bound round the waist with a cloth sash, universally white, to 
which is attacheti the wearer’s sword. The skirt of the tunic 
meets the termination of the full short trowser or breeches, 
which descend no lower tJian the knees j the leg being covered 
widi a stort of stocking, and a dose-laced half-boot, usually 
black or scarlet, witli a very pointed toe. All these \ arious 
garments are of cloth, ot as various hues j and, frequently, very 
handsomely ornamented with gold lace or embroidery. Musta- 
clilos on die upper lip, vritli some appearance of ilork curling 
liair in the pole of the neck, from under the liigh black sheep¬ 
skin cap on his head, complete the dress of a Georgian gentle¬ 
man. This cap is, in form ami materials, the some with that in 
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use all over Persia j only, the Georgian “ wears his, with a dill 
ference not striking it down into a sort of biforked shape at 
the top, when putting it on, but keeping it quite erect, in its 
original rounded pyramidal form* The costume of tlie lower 
ranks, is marked by long trowsers, reaching to the ancles, made 
of an inferior kind of silk; a dagger (or kanjar) in place of a 
sword, hanging to the girdle ; but the rest ol' Uic raiment, being 
of the same fashion witli the chief’s, is also of the same mate¬ 
rials ; cloth, tliough of a coarser quality, and without decoration* 
The dresses of the Georgian ladies bear a full proportion, in 
jioint of cumbersomcnesa and omanunit, to the beauty they over¬ 
load, in attempting to adorn it. A bandeau, round tJie forehead, 
richly set with brilliants and other costly stones, confines a 
couple of black tresses, which hang down on each side of a face, 
beaut [ill] by nature, as its features testily, but so cased in enamel, 
that not a trace of its origitial texture can be seen j and, what is 
worse, the surface is rendered so stiff, by its painted exterior, 
tliat not a line shows a particle of animation, excepting tlie eyes; 
which are large, dark, liquid, and full of a mild lustre, rendereil 
in the highest degree lovely, by the shade of long black lashes, 
anil the regularity of the arched eye-brow. A silken shawl-like 
veil depends trom the bandeau, flowing, off the shoulders, down 
the back ; wliilc a thin gauze bandkcrchiel^ is fastened beneath 
the chin, hiuding tlie lower part of the face, and descending os 
low as the bosom, where it ties over the rest of the garments j 
showing, through its light medium, the golden necklaces and 
oilier jewellery which liecorate the vest. This latter piece of 
raiment is usually made of velvet, or silk richly embroidered, 
covering the bosom and entire waist, A dose gown of brocade, 
with sleeves to the wrist, anil an exceedingly long skirt, devolving 
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on the ground all round, is put over the vest; but lea open in 
front as far as the bottom of tlie waisL Tlie ivhole is then con¬ 
fined! witli a fine Kashmere shawl. The sleeves of the gown are 
open in front of the arm, but closed at pleasure by httlc pme- 
applcwshaped gold buttons ami loops. Over all this, in cold 
wciitber (which was the season in which I saw tliese ladies) is 
added the oimali, or short pdisse, of gold brocade lined with 
fur: it flows loose to the figure, with wide sleeves; isopen in 
front, reaching only a little below the knees; and has a superb, 
as well as comforUble appeamnee. However, when the fair 
Georgians sit or stand together, in this gorgeous apparel, the 
inflexible stiffness of their position, and total absence ol motion 
in features or complexion, give them the effect, rather of large 
waxen images, which open and shut their eyes by mechanical 
ingenuity, than that of living, breathing, lovely women. 

Ill the course of the ev'eniiig, at His Excellency s, some of the 
Georgian young men of rank were prevailed on to show us a 
specimen of tlieir national dance; but none of tlm ladies could 
be induced to take a part in it. Some noble Circassians who 
were present, very' readily went tlirough the evolutions of theirs; 
and tlie scone was far from uninteresting. It was not merely the 
amusement of an hour, but a spectacle which connects Uie Ui.s- 
tortes of ages ; of one aboriginal people, with that of miother; 
which exliibited the athletic, unconstrained limbs of natural man, 
in every attitude ot vigour and agility, e might rather cal) it 
a game of exercise, than dancing- Though sudi are the dances 
of almost all barbarous, or half-civilised nations; partaking, more 
or less, of the characteristics of a diivalric, savage, or 1) ratal 
[mople, according to tlieir progress towards that point of refine¬ 
ment when the dance, ceasing to be an exercise of strength, or a 
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nianuAl display of the passions in moments of tritimph or festi¬ 
vity, becomes a mere pastime of polished society, and a vehicle 
for female grace. 

The Georgian dance, to which I was then a spectator, con¬ 
sisted of feats of activity, und many strange, and far from elegant, 
contortions of the limbs; such aa twisting one leg over die other, 
knocking the knees together, ami hopping along on their himkers : 
but, I fear, the generality of ray readers will not understand that 
provincial word of the north of England; it is, however, the only 
one which occurs to me, descriptive of the grO'tesque action, 
which happens to be, also, a sport amongst cliildrcn of the lower 
orders, in our northern counties; and it is done, by sitting down 
on their heels, and hopping about in that position. The Geor¬ 
gians, after several other hodily freaks of die kind, completed 
tlieir exploits by capering oi\ their toes. To give a proper spirit 
to the performers, the national music had been procured, which 
bore an etjual rank, in jx^ints of civilitiation and elegance, w'itli 
the graces it was to inspire. However, it seemed ta an [mate tlie 
motions of the brave inhabitants of Caucasus, in like manner 
with tile influence of the bag-pipe on the vigorous limbs of our 
owm gallant Highlanders; for feet, hands, and head, all moved in 
active response to the strains of their native Urpheuses. The 
instruments, and tlie strains, are didiciilt to describe \ but 1 make 
the attempt, in saying, that the first consisted of an assemblage 
of small double-drums, in shape and size not much larger tlian a 
txiuple of sioji-basons united; these were heat continually, in 
concert with five or six instruments in the form of guitars, 
played upon with a bow. Their harsh scrapings, mingling in¬ 
cessantly wdth the monotonous thumping of the drums, sent forth 
a noise, I could only compare to diat of a water-mill, without its 
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Lftrmony. In short, it was v^lld and ; - a sort of oral, as_ 

aie kind of dance is an ocular, testimony, ol the antiquity oJ 
any particular people in the country where we hml such trac^ 
of die earliest states of social man. Tlie like strains, tlioug 
often uttered by very differently constructed instruments, with a 
similar stvle of dance, are yet common in the Russian peasant, 
and witl/the Cossack; and are also to be found in Africa, and 
amongst the Indian nations of Asia; likewise m America, both 
north and south, wherever the aboTiginal people have been 
suffered to exist. Hence any great and polished nation, has as 
little to be asiiamed of, in tlie remains of these proois ot the 
former infancy of ita state; as any personage, of modem times, 
would think he had for blushing, when showing a long pedigree, 
to find the names of a C^raclacus, or Arnnnius, or any other 
illustrious barbarian, in the line of hi^i ancestry, 

Tlie Citcaasians, six in number, whom 1 mentioned as being 
present at this festivity, had been in the suite of His Excellency 
General Yannolloff, during his late embassy to Persia, One of 
them was a prince, a man of eminent merit, and consequent 
weif'ht amongst Ins people: and, if we may judge of the personal 
advantages, in point of figure and noble mien, of his compatriots 
at home, by those of his own person, and of his five companions, 
the hardier sex in Circassia are no way inferior in beauty to Uie 
long celebrated charms of their fair countrywomen. These men 
were tall, robust, and finely proportioned; of bright complexions, 
with dark eyes and hair, wearing their beards short, with an 
expression of frank good-hmnour all over their countenances; 
which makes them appear a very difterent race, indeed, irora 
what is marked in the fierce physiognomies of their ueighbonrs 
the ferocious Tchitchinzees and Ossitlniana; and even as distinct 
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from the lowering eye of' the dark-vutaged Georgian. The 
costume of this people suits well with the superior order of their 
figures. It is martial ami graceful. They wear on the head a 
low cap, a little pmintcd at top, bound with fur j on this they 
place a bright steel lielmet, terminating in a spiked crest; Irom 
the casque, depends a chaln-mai!, hanging a, little over the fore¬ 
head, but completely covering the ears* and, from thence, closing 
under die chin, falls doim die breast j and, by being attadicd to 
the hinder part of die helmet, Imngs a short way down the back 
also; thus skirting Uic whole bust of the figure, but leaving the 
face perfectly open. A shirt of Uiis chaiQ-mail, covets the bodv 
also, to a little beneatli the hips j and likewise defends the arms, 
as low down as the elbow, where it meets a land of iron plate 
fitted to die arm, and reaching from the elbow to the wrist; here 
a gauntlet of mail, attached to a glove, tails loosely over the 
hand. A kind of gamlieson, ustmlly of rod cloth embroidered 
with gold, comes up us high as the knee; and a short hoot of 
brown or red leather protects the foot. Over the shirt of mail 
they put a surcoat of cloth or velvet, according to llie quality of 
the wearer, A pistol, sword, ami dagger, togedier with a light 
gun, are their usual weapons; bows and arrows being, now, 
seldom resorted to in war, though in common times they are 
oflen seen about their persons. In short, their wliole appear- 
ance, excepting that of tlie firearms, difiers nothing from the 
garb of the English baron, in the reign of King Jolin. To shovr 
how expert they have become in the use of the ftisil, as well as 
what dexterous horsenieu they are, I shall merely mention one 
instance. One morning, wliiJe riding with the Circassian Prince, 
and Colonel \ armolloff, the Governor’s nephew, the former put 
his horse off at speed; and, while going die distance of a worst. 
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he loaded luid disdiarged liis goo six times, taking, at the same 
lime, very deliberate aim in various directions, 

Tlic countrj- to which this prince belongs, is of considerable 
extent along the northern fece of the Caucasus; and its name 
(Circassia for Tcherksuas) is familiar to every European ear. But 
it owes such celebrity rather to the long-established iame of the 
peculiar beauty of its women, than to any other circumstance, 
however note-worthy, attached to so distant a region. An un¬ 
fortunate fame, to the unhappy beauties who sent it forth j since 
it has, for so many ages, made the successive generations of 
Circa-ssian female youth an object of constant incursions into 
tlieir country, Tlie adjoining liostiie tribes steal them away 
either by open violence or secret surprise, and sell them at a 
great price to the Mahometan harems of the East, But the 
Circassian nation deserves attention on other grounds than this 
romantic fate, or rather hereditary calamity^ attached to the 
daughters of its people. It is one of the most independent 
nations of the Caucasus ; mul consists of many tribes, of various 
appearance, and In some respects of various dignity; at lca.st in 
their own estimation, which they tacitly proportion to their ideas 
of the relative antiquity of their seat in those renowned moun- 
lains. Compaxetl with the rest, I believe the lineal descendants 
of the very ancient people of' Circassia arc few; but the un¬ 
polluted stream is sufficiently distinguisiiable, by the unvarying 
superiority of its offspring, over Uie degencrnteLl appearance of 
tJm tribes, whose ancestors mingled tliclr blood with the Tatars 
of Dchingis (Gcngis,or Zingis) Klmn ; tl>e posterity of whom con¬ 
tinued tlie same Inattention to tile purity of tlieir race, when sub¬ 
sequent events brought other stranger liordcs amongst them. The 
generality, therefore, of the Circassian tribes differ little in man- 
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ners from their mountain-neighbours of altogether different 
origin anti names; but tlio tribe of the prince I before men- 
doneti, and his five companions, being unquestionably that of 
the old race, retain marks of civilisation not to he fr>uiid in the 
others. They state their origin to be Arab j and are proud of 
asserting tliat the stream of their blootl has passed, from its first 
patriarchal source until now, un contain mated by any foreign 
mixture. They divide tliemselyes into three classes, princes, 
nobles, and vassals i the latter, like the clans of Scotland, being 
faithfully attached to their chieflains. The person of the 
Prince, or Chief, b held sacred; and, during his feasts, he is 
waited on by Ins nobles. But all is done rather witJi the air of a 
patriarch served by liis lains, than of slaves, or even servants, 
attending the nod ol' a master; and the fact is so. Although 
the noble serves, with the greatisit awe, his chief; yet his froe^ 
dom and Ins property are toLally independent of that chiefs 
arbitrary will; neither can the noble appropriate to himself anv 
part of the property of his dependents, nor even die chieli 
invade the right of the meanest. They have nothing like a 
written law amongst tJiem, but are governed by a sort of com¬ 
mon right, or by wliat has become an established custom from 
ancient usage. The great bulk of die tribe {which, from its 
dear descent, ami superior civilisation, alone deserves the name 
of the Circa.ssian nation) meet, on momentous occasions, in a 
sort of convocation ; where, whatever may be die cause of their 
assembling, the Prince always opens the business, and proposes 
the measure he thinks best adapted to the circumstances of' the 
meeting. The whole body of the nobles tlieii deliberate on what 
he lias brought forward; and the result is referred to u certain 
number of grave personages from amongst die people at large, 
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who» by their eminent wiwlom anii patriarchal consequences 
have acquired the title of Elders j and are chosen on tliese occa¬ 
sions by Uie people, or vassals, to be their representatives. 
Tliese venerable men, in their turn, discuss the matter in debate, 
and give in their opinion. If the three consultations are then 
found to agree for the measure proposed, it is adopted; and if 
it be a question of social right, the decision henceforlli becomes 
a precedent, ami acts as a sort of national decree. These as¬ 
semblings, like the great meetings, or wittenagemots, of our 
ancestors, ore held in an open apace, near the habitation ot the 
prince. And, indeed, it b curious to obser^'e how much the 
form and spirit, as well as place, of this simple parliament, re¬ 
semble that which was the foundation-stone of our present moat 
glorious, and, 1 trust, adamantine constitution. 

The prince imd his nobles have much the same sort of educa¬ 
tion that was bestowed on tlie great men amongst our Saxon 
ancestors j manly exercises, and the use of. arms. Tlie prince 
alone is regularly taught to read and write. In all but tilts 
distinction, (which b a real superiority, as its tendency is to 
enlarge the knowledge where most power resides,) lie is trained, 
from his earliest youth, along with the younger dueftains, to 
the maiiageraent of the horse, and the mastery oi‘every weapon 
in use amon|^t them i and at a certain age, he accompanies Iib 
instructors and their followers in occasional excuraions j^nst 
the neighbouring predatory tribes, to enure iiim to brave danger, 
to rescue plunder, or retaliate rapine; and to make him ac¬ 
quainted alike with the passes, which will most readily conduct 
him into the territories of bis enemies, and the avenues that 
might easiest leatl them to lib own. 
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The women, who are so orten the only s[)oiJ sought after by 
the marauding tribes about Circassia, are brought up in simple 
and domestic iiabits by their motliers ; a mode of education tliat 
must make tJie act ol" being tom from tlicir parents and countiy 
doubly distressing to the youthl'ul victims. Tliey are taught by 
their mothers, not merely the use of the needle in decorative 
works, but to make their own clothes, and those of the men of 
their family. Soon after a female infant is born, her waist is en- 
circletl by a leathern bandage, sevm tight, and wfucli only gives 
way afterwards to the natural growtJi of tlie dilld. It is then 
replaced by another; and so on, till tlie shape is completely 
fbrmetl, according to the taste of tlie country. The first night of 
her nuptials, the husband cuts the cincture with Iiia poigoard ; a 
custom Bomediiug dangerous, and certainly terrific, to the blush¬ 
ing bride. After marriage the women are kept very dose, not 
even their husbands' own relations being suftered to visit them ; 
but) what seems an extraordinary inconsistency, a man has no 
objection to allow that privilege to a stranger, whom he permits 
to enter the sacred precincts of his home, without himself to be 
a guard over its decorum. For it is a rule with the Circassians, 
never to be seen by a third person in tlie presence of tlieir wives; 
and they obsen'e it strictly to tlieir latest years. 

On the morning of the celebration of a marriage, tlie bride 
presents her intended husband with a coat of mail, helmet, anti 
all other articles necessary to a full equipment for war. Her 
lather, on tlie same day, gives lier a small portion of her dowry • 
while he, at the same time, receives from his son-m-Jaw an ex¬ 
change oi genealogies; a punctilio, on which they all pique 
themselves with as great a nicety, as on any point of persona! 
honour; every man being more or less esteemed, according to 
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the purity, and illustrious names, of his descent Wlien Uie 
first child of the marriage is born, the father of the bride pays 
up the residue of her fortune to the husband j presenting her, at 
the same auspicious moment, with the distinguishing badges of 
a married woman, (never put on with this tribe, until offspring 
is the fruit of union,) which honourable murks are, a long white 
veil, over a sort of red coif; all the rest ot the dress iieing 
white also. Indeed, white is universal witli the women, married 
and single ; but the men always wear colours. The wife has the 
care of her Imsband's arms and armour; and she ts so habitually 
anxious he should not disgrace them, that it she have the most 
distant idea he has used them with less liravery, in any particular 
action, than his brethren, she never ceases assailing him with re¬ 
proach and derision, till he washes away the stain of imputed 
cowardice, either in the blood of his enemies or his own. At 
present, the professed religion of these people is Alahometan ; 
hut this sort of female heroism, speaks more like the lugh mind 
of a Spartan virgin, or a Roman matron, than one of the soul¬ 
less daughters of the Arabian prophet. Formerly, tlie Christian 
faith had made some progress amongst them, but not a vestige 
of its ordinances is now to be found. Hospitality, however, is 
an eminent virtue with the tribe of the true Circassians; and it 
is a no ineonsequential one, in these remote regions of savage 
men, and more savage hostility. One ot the courtesies pe¬ 
culiarly reserved by this tribe, to do honour to strangers, I have 
already mentioned ; that of admitting them to the aacredness of 
their domestic hearths : but this sort of welcome goes still far¬ 
ther, and even to a preposterous length (to say the least of it) 
amongst other tribes of the Caucasus, and particularly that of 
the Kisty, When a traveller arrives at one of their abodes, the 
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host okIcts one of his diiughters to do the honours of his re- 
ception^ to tAke csre of his horse &nd hagguge^ to prepare his 
meals, and, when night comes on, to sliare his bed. The refusal 
of the latter part of the entertainment, would be considered as a 
great affront to the joung lady and her father. Tire natives of 
a part of Lapland, not very lar from Tomeo, have a similar cus¬ 
tom j hut then it is tlie wife of the host, whom he delivers into 
the bosom of hts guest; imd sfie remains with the stranger, as Ida 
exclusive property, during the whole of his sojourn under her 
husband s roof riiis fact 1 learnt while 1 was in that part of 
the world, during tiie months of December and January, in the 
severe winter of 1812 - 13 . 

Some other circumstances, besides these curious anomalies 
in domestic arrangements, reminded me, here, in the East,* of 
that winter in the North, where the common inclemencies ol‘ 
tliat dreary season, were augmented to a fury and a terror, whieli 
swept the armies of the Soutti before them, like the waves of 
tile sea under atempest. But here, amongst the mountains, and the 
vallcya o( Caucasus, tn the winter of 1817 , there were no armies 
of a second Xerxes to level with the dust j ordy a few wandering 
travellers, and the vTllages where they ItKlged, w’erc fated to fall 
under the weight of the present calamities of the season. TJie 
news of one of these disasters, turived at Tiflis a sliort time be* 
fore I left it. Tlie Governor-general hadalrestdv intimated some 
alarm, wliile remarking on the more tlian ordinary lieavy rains, 
which continued to impede my excursions round the city, lest 
their effects should be of still more mischievous consequence to 
the country at large. He told me that, whenever the wet season 
sets in early, ami with violence, at Tiflis, die snow is at the same 
time fidling deeply on the higher regions of the Caucasus ; and 
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the inhabitaots of tlie upland valleys, begin to dread the too 
probable devastation that may ensue. But, as the pending evil 
does not always fallj the fluctuations of hope and fear generally 
prevent them seeking a more secure temporary refuge j and 
they wait in terrible anxiety, watching the awfully accumulating 
promontory of snow, till it bursts in a moment, and all beneath 
arc buried in the ruin. It has been an old observation, that, in 
the counic of eve^* scven-or nine years, one of these overwhelm, 
ing avalanches takes place. And, they are not always confined 
to the winter season, but liajipen at any time, when either the 
power of llie sun, or the weight of the snows, niay disengage tlie 
preponderating loaii from its hold on tlie mountain. In June 
1776, the course of the Terek was stopped by one of these ice 
torrents i when iu impeded waters rose to the height of 258 feet, 
and suddenly tearing a passage tlirough the rocky barrier of that 
tremendous defile, wdth a noise louder Jvan tlHinder resounded, 
by a thousand echoes, rushed onward in a devastating flood. 

Similar ivas the horrid scene, report brought to us in the 
mouth of November, 1H17. The pale summit of the mountain 
Kasibeck, on the side w'Mch shelves down into llic dark valley 
between Derial and the village which bears the mountain’s 
name, had been seen abruptly to move. In an instant It was 
launched forward ; and nothing was now beheld for Uie shaken 
snow, and dreadful ovcr-sliadowing of the falling destruction. 
The noise that accompanied it, w'us the most stunning, bursting, 
and rolling onwartl, of all that must make death certain. As the 
avalanche rushed on, huge masses of rock, rifled from tlie 
mountain’s side, were driving before it; and the snows, and 
ice of centuries, pouring down in immense slmilered forms, and 
rending heaps, fell, like the fall of an earthquake; covering, 
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from human eye, villogea, valleya, and people I ’What an avdul 
moment, when all was still t — when the dreadful cries of man 
and beast were heard no more j and the tremendous avalanche 
lay a vast, motionless, white shroud on all around. 

The ma^itude of the destruction will readily be compre- 
bended, when it is understood that the depth of the snow, which 
tluis rolled downwards in sight of the appalled inhahitants of the 
valley, was fill] twenty-eight fathoms, that is, 186 feet; and its 
extent more than six wersts, or four miles, English. It imrae^ 
^ iloched. up the course of the Tercdr, whose obstructed 
waters, beating up, m immense billows, foaming and raging 
against this strange impotliment, seemed, at times, ready to 
over-top it j but, still repelled by the firmness and height of the 
snow,, it fell back on its bed with a roaring that prockimed the 
dreadflJ scene to a vast distance. The overcharged waters then 
formed themselves into a lake, which spread down the whole 
valley, on the river-side of its tremendous barrier j thus com¬ 
pletely liarring all communication with V^nady C’aucasus, Nearly 
twelve days elapsed before tlie river had sapped its w-ay througJi 
so immense a body of consolidated snow j but when it did make 
an opening, its flood, and fury, and devastating con sequences, 
fell not far short of the dreadful ruin occasioned by tlie cause of 
its obstruction. Bridges, forts, eveiy thing contiguous to its 
path, were washed away In the torrent. 

Indeed, Uie traveller is scarcely ever secure, while passing 
through some particular defiles of these mountains. Tlie dis¬ 
asters of a winter avalanche have Just been described. And in 
summer, the rocks which, project from the steep face of the 
precipices, fre<juently become loosened by the melting snows 
or heavy rains j when, some sudden increase of eltlier, severs 
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them at once*, mid they eome headlong down, knocking off 
others in dielr fidi, and erushlng all they find beneath- The 
load then becoipes impassable. tiU labourers are sent to dear 
the patli by, perhaps, launching tlie broken rocks over some 
«ljoinhig steep j for, in these tracks of Caucasus, precipices are 
0)i e^'ery side. aWe and Tielow. Sometimes, when the mass ia 
too big for such an operation, they have to make a new road 
round the fallen rocks; and that often brings Uie foot of the 
next traveller close to the eilge of an abyss. 

My opportune arrival at Till is had spared me experiencing 
the effects of these worst of mountain horrors; but the bad 
weaUier liad yet made itself to be felt by me, in more ways than 
one. I was prevented exploring many interesting spots in the 
ndghliourhood, lest some of iliese very floods, Utough in a minor 
degree, might have crossed me j and 1 was confined in a city, 
where the depth of the mud in tlie streets would hardly suffer a 
man to stir w itliout-doors. Dut here, 1 must heg leave to re¬ 
mark, that tlie mud inside of most houses, nearly equalled the 
quantity without j so 1 was the sooner reconciled to being shut 
up in my own more comfortable quarters. The ordinary style 
of habitation in Tillis being purely Asiatic, as 1 said before, in 
flat-roofed, eoveretl in with liard-beaten earth. After any con¬ 
tinued rain the water soaks tlirongh this ineffectual defence as 
if it were some huge filtering machine; and, running down tlie 
inside of the walls, nay, pouring through the extended surface 
of the roof itself, the whole house becomes Inundated. But the 
evil stops not there; the earth of the floor is broken up by tlie 
flood from above; and what w'as at first only a thorough drench¬ 
ing of water, is then little better than an actual morassw The 
poor inhabitants, without a dry spot to sit or lie down on, are 
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reduced to tie most wretched espedientfi of personal discomfort 
and mi»er}v As it may he supposed^ the most serious maJadies* 
are engendered during the prevaience of these floods ; and the 
damps which remain when ttie waters have long passed away, 
hardly ever leave the saturated walls and flooring till the warm 
season has very far advanced. At such moments as this I have 
been describing, well might travellers call it the black and dreary 
valley. 

Such was Tiflis in the year 1817- But if the plans of the 
present Governor-general, for rectifying the construction of 
houses, be carried fuUy into effect, such wilt not be Ttfli!i, a 
few years hence. \ATiat His Excellency has already accomplished 
in the improvements of the public buildings, give a good speci¬ 
men of the future fairer aspect of the place; and even tliose 
alterations have rendered the Georgian capital so superior to 
what it was a dozen years ago, that the travelling merchant can 
hardly recognise its bazars and caravansary to be the same. 

The skies w*ere beginning to clear towards the 7th of Novem¬ 
ber (O. S.), the time when 1 intended proceeding on my journey; 
and I began making preparations for leaving a place where I had 
lieoome acquainted witli many objects of interest, and enjoyed 
mud) social pleasure, from the kindness of the Governor-general, 
and the attentions of his suite. Rough and hazardous as the 
road had lieen, over which I had |>assed, more rugged and dan¬ 
gerous were the ways which Jay before me; hence, it was ne- 
c^sary I should dispose of my carriage at Tiflis, and arrange 
my baggage so as to convey it on the bocks of horses. The 
General of Cossacks, to whose charge my venerable friend Uie 
Attaman liad most particularly commended my safety, provided 
a non-commiBaioned ofKcer'a escort to attend me to the utmost 
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limit of the RuMian frontier. Beyond that I mnat look for 
other guards j and, I doubted not, for patlia of stiU more un¬ 
tamed wUdeess •, tracks, not roads, begirt with banditti, savage 
fui their mountain fastneaites. 

Traveller are certainly indebted to Russia's possession ot 
Georgia for the means which leads them in comparative security 
i'rom the bants of the Don to Uie fardiest shores of the Kur. 
And, indeed all speculative minds, who are curious m the 
great labyrinths of nature, must date to his Imperial Majesty s 
military posts and other establishments in that province, the 
daily accumulating knowledge respecting Caueaaus and its num¬ 
berless tribes, whicli every succeeding traveller brmgs from that 
remote port of the world to the learneil in Europe* It is from 
the result of such speculations, and such facilities, tliat the 
anatomy, I may be allowed the term,) of this colossus of 
nature has been made known to us, Tliough so illustrious a 
subject in ancient history, from the importance of its passes, and 
the battles fought to maintain them, by Greek, and Roman, 
with the native princes; yet the ancient historians had but a 
very confused, and therefore imperfect knowledge oi the Cau¬ 
casus ; sometimes tracing their lines in the visions ol poesy, 
anil, at others, confounding those which t!ie accounts of military 
or oilier travellers had rendered more distinct, with the widely 
spreading branches ol Mount Taurus. 

But 1 shall here sketch a general idea of the whole body of 
this stupendous mountain-world, to which the name of Caucasus 
properly belongs. It Is collected from authorities that made 
their observations on the spot, and verified to my complete 
satisfaction, by tlie opportunities affordeil me to go over much 
of the ground myself, where I derived nearly the same result 
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from iny owti investigations j and also some new inforinatioii 
on the subject, arising from the naturat changes of tjine and in¬ 
cidental circumstances. 

We may consider the mimerous ranges of Caucasus, as taking 
their rise from one immense body, or root of mountains, which 
stretdies itself diagonally across that vast tract of land which lies 
between the Euxine and Caspian seas, ^Fhis parent stem rises 
boldly to the westward, in tlie neighbourhood of the Turkish 
post of Anapa, then takes a sweep nearly in the form ot the 
eastern shore of the Euxine, though considerably to its rear, and 
runs aloucr as far as the confines of ancient Colchis, now called 
Immeretia. Thence it suddenly stretches in a line almost di¬ 
rectly east, for upwards of 300 wersts ; then it shoots off to the 
south-east, taking the shape of the western shore of the Caspian, 
and terminating amidst the sublime ruins ot the Guebre altars 
at Badku. This principal range boasts the gigantic Elborus and 
Kasibeck, towering over the loffiesl summits of its other moun¬ 
tains, us the main bulwarks of a great fortress stand higher than 
its battlements. The heads of these two celebrated mountains 
arc almost always obscured with clouds; and when they are par¬ 
tially discerned by tbe cxlialation, or rolling away of their Hee<^ 
covering, winter or summer, still we sec an eternal snow upon 
their peaks. But tJie eflects produced by the action of light, on 
this pure and elevated surlace, at the rising or setting sun; or in 
the beam of the moon, wliile the sliadows of the clouds are pass¬ 
ing away j or when quite gone, have left the mountain s head 
like a pyramid of silver, or tinged with a thousand aerial 
colours ? are not to be dcsscribed, for beauty and sublimity* Be¬ 
neath these tw'o mountains, rise the glittering peaks of others, 
still far above the line denominated the region ol snow, and 
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shooting over the heads of aips suborUinale to them. Bat these, 
aubordiaate. there, would be stiipendoua in any other situation. 

It is eomparison tlmt makes Uie great and greater, though it 
cannot alter the posiUve quality of the thing. This then, is the 
first, and noblest range of the Caucasus. 

The second branch, is distinguished by the name of the Mos^ 
sion Hills, and was the Mooichki moiites of Ptolemy. It stretches 
along, from the vicinity of a Turkish fort called Battoumi, (in a 
nearly parallel direction with the first range, though at a great 
distance,) till it readies the banks of the Araies, and is lost in 
the plains of Mogan. This branch is again comiectttl wiiJi the 
priinarv chain, by a senes of mutual rami heal ions, forming rich 
valleys; and spreading out into the fertile plains of ikkiiiakfl, 
bnmerctia, Karteianta, and Georgia, reaching down to Sliirvan. 
The most considerable line of the connecting mountaioH, is that 
cftlletl the Tchildirr range, and is to the east of the Black Sea; 
whence, stretching in all directions, it mingles its widely diverging 
branches with those of the first and second leading chains; and, 
running onward to the third, whose wild steeps embank the 
shores of tlie Euphrates, it thus connects the whole. 

Tins third range, (known to Ptolemy by the name of the Mom 
Parifurdes^ in some respects vaster, and, perhaps, more inter¬ 
esting than the other two, takes a direction, along with the 
Euphrates, to the south-west; forming a thirii parallel chain of 
the Caucasus, till it terminates that answering line in Armenia: 
and tliat at the point, where stupendous Ararat towers above 
every other mountain. Thence, the chain makes an abrupt 
ande; and* diverging suddenly due south, shoots out into all 
those various branches which spread themselves over Persia, and 
Asia Minor. 
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My ToutG from Tiflis to Tabreez leading through both theae 
latter chains, 1 shall defer mentioniDg the particular features of 
each, till tliey present themselves in the further details of my 
journey. The time arrived, for ita recommencement. On the 
same day, the 7th of November, tlte gentlemen who had com¬ 
posed the recent embassy from Russia to Persia, were to set 
forth on their return to SL Petersburgh; and, as the usual 
northern passage over the Caucasus was still impassable, from, 
the effects of the late avalanche, it was dccldett they should 
take the road tlirough l>erbent and Klskr. As this route lay, 
for one day’s march, in the same directioti with my own, 1 joined 
their party, for that short distance. We set out from the Governor- 
general’s bouse, about three o’clock in tiic day. It was a 
fine aiternoon ; and His ExcelJency followed op his other kind¬ 
nesses, by seeing us some part of the way. The road, wliich is 
indebted to him for its freedom Irom many ohl impediments, 
takes the sweep of the western bank of the Kur; running along 
the foot ol a range of lulls, till they break off abruptly, near 
Saganlook, our projected halting-place. On looking back to 
Tidts, tliat city wears a very different appearance, on tliis aide, 
from that which intimidates the traveller on his advance from 
the Makett road. Here, tJie view Is more open j and Its hills, 
and rocks, seem to lose tlieir blackness and sterility, as they turn 
their backs on the north. Gardena and vineyards, shaded with 
tall poidar-treea, shelve down to the river, brightening the stream 
with their waving reffections ; and giving, by such cheerfulness, a 
sort of Btirrai>-cap to the spirits of the departing traveller, which 
makes full amends for the dolorous impressions diat damped 
his approadi. 

Alioiii five wersts from tfie city, ita hospitable Govemor- 
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eenml took leave of Ilia coiintrytncn, and nyaelf. We looked 
after him, dll the turoing oi* the road shut him from our view, 
with those feelings of gratitude, and lively personal regard, die 
full extent of which can only be experienced in circumstances 
like these-, in countries, far from a man’s natural friends; where 
services are offered, and acceptcil; and those bestowed, not with 
the cold and niggard lumd of formal office, hut with the open 
and Uie kindly heart: the disposition, that receives a couutryniaji, 
like a friend; and a stranger, like a eountrjTnan. Such was the 
mati, to whom we had just bidden farewell And being, in every 
other respect, liheral in Ids views, no one can he better adapted to 
the high sUtion he Imlds in this country. His gmeionsness secures 
to him gratitude, and confidence, from the persons of all nations, 
to whom he is kind and serviceable j for this talent of gaming 
the heart is the first step to opening it. A churlish and penu¬ 
rious representative, abroad, of any great empire, may, therefore, 
be regarded rallier as an enemy, who, by such vices, undermines 
the interests he was sent to promote, than as a faithiul minister, 
whose first object should be the service, and extended mfiuence, 
of the state which employs him, General YannoUoff i«, in every 
respect, what such a representative ought to be. And, by per¬ 
fectly understanding the people he is delegated to govern j tiieir 
originally natural dispositions, and the contrary habits they have 
Bccj^uired, under contradictory oppressions; he manages both, 
with a greatness of aim, a gentleness in the means, and, at the 
same time, sounswen-iug a steadiness, that the proud and gloomy 
Georgians are daily becoming more sensible to tlie advantage of 
their own laws being exercised by such a foreign hanil. It is natural 
that the mind should linger after old associations j should, in re- - 
membering times of past distinction, under brave and generous 
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princesj be reluctant to part with any existing memorial of such 
national consequence, be it no more than a name! But the Geor¬ 
gians, lor several generations preceding their union with Kussia, 
liad, ill retaining this name— that of an independent kingdom’' — 
been actually sudering the utmost intserieii of subjugation; from 
the feebleness of their na^?e rulers, and the terrible evils which 
ponred into their undefended country, from the Mahometan 
powers, and the barbarous hordes of the mountains. In becoming 
part of Russia, the doors were sbilt against these oppressors; 
and tlic rescued people soon found the substantia] superiority of 
living in prosperity and peace, under the name, and with the 
rights, of a province attached to so great an empire, to all the 
vain glories of being called a kingdom j — to the shade, rather 
Uian the substance, of majesty, seated in the throne of their past 
monarchs; while real tyrants, in the shapes of Lesghees and 
other invaders, ravaged the countiy, and usurped the authorities 
of the state. 

During our advance to Saganlook, which is about twelve 
wersts from Tiflis, we observed many picturesque objects; and, 
amongst them, other tim^w'orzi memorials of tlic extinct tiynasty 
of llie last Georgian kings, and tlieir yet more iamous predeces¬ 
sors. On the eastern shore of the river, at a abort distance 
from our proposed quarters, we saw the remains of one oi the 
old fortresses, on the nearest heights; and, subjacent to them, 
two as ancient towers, with the ruins of a bridge at their foot, 
which hjifl formerly been connected witli the line of the present 
road. On arriving at Saganlook, the place marked out ibr the 
termination of our first day’s march, we found tents pitched for 
our reception, and an excellent supper, preparetl by the Governor- 
general’s orders. The village was about half a mile from the 
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Spot of our little encainpiuent> but is no regular post, and tliere- 
fore seldom, but wlien self-provided as we were, made a halting- 
place for travellers. We slept that night in our tents j and, next 
morning, our two parties were to separate. 

After taking leave of my Hussian friends, whose route was then 
directly contrary to mine, myself and iny own little band set our 
faces to the south-west; gladly turnmg our backs on tlie bitter 
cold vrind of tlie morning, which was blowing strongly and 
keenly from the north. Wlien the line of mountains stopped at 
Saganlook, it did not terminate, but made an acute angle direct 
south j and thence continued, stretdiing along the magnificent 
acclivities which formed, as usual, an Alpine wall to our road. 
On quitting Saganlook, we bade adieu to the banks of the Kur, 
leaving that river far to the East of our future march. Having 
travelled about ten wersts onward, we descended a narrow and 
rocky ravine, into a fertile little vale, bounded, to the rising sun, 
by an inconsiderable, but romantically situated lake. Hie lulls 
to tlie w'eatward, on our right, presented old crumbling towers; 
and here and there a few dusters of mud-huts, the Imbitations of 
tlie peasantry, who were occupied on the low grounds, ploughing 
and sowing, for Uie early harvest. Each plough was drawn by a 
couple of oxen, or huftaloes. 

On leaving tlie valley, a steep ascent brought ub to an exten¬ 
sive plain, and to Kodi, our first post, where we took fresh 
horses for the baggage. It Is a small place, but delightfully 
situated, on a fine open tract of country, wliich spreads eastward, 
almost to the shores of the Kur. After an hour’s halt, we 
movetl forward; our point being Shoulavar, then distant nearly 
twenty-six worsts. The road would have been pretty good, but 
for the numerous little channels, which the natives had cut in 
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every direction) for the purposes of irrigation. Having travelled 
fifteen wersts morej we left the fort and post of Koulagar to our 
right) and forded the Alget, The waters of this river were at 
that time no higher than our horses’ bellies ; but at the seasons 
of thaw and rain, like otlier streams in this part of the world, 
thev swell to a torrent. Two miles lartJier. we crossetl the 
Gramm or Ktzia river, to which the Tal>ate is tributary ; and, 
near their junction, is the bridge mentioned by Chardin. Tlie 
waters of the Ktzia were at this time rather shallow, though 
their rapidity remindetl us of their descent from sources too 
capable of filling such channels to overflow. 

We reached Sboulavar, our long looked-fbr ipiarters, just as 
night drew round us. The hour, and the situation of die post, 
where all was in perfect silence, gave a peculiar sotenuiity to its 
aspect. It lay in the dark gorge of a range of mountains, run¬ 
ning due east, amongst whose deep defiles we were to pursue 
our journey in the morning. On entering this gorge, we ibund 
ourselves in Utat part of Georgia, which is called the province of 
Somhetic. An old stone fortress, black with time, and the 
shadows of the night, stood in frowning solitude, on a height near 
the mouth of the defile, and In a position to have commanded the 
pass in earlier ages. At its liase, is the station of the Russian 
guard, wliich consists of a few Cossacks, and a small dctaclimeut 
of infantr}'. The ruins of some ancient rcligtous structure, 
added, something more, to llie dark solemnity of the scene. ' 

At eight in the morning, we ascended the mountains, which 
day-light had discovered to be sufficiently rugged, though not of 
the most fomiidahle altitude. The road, iip which we toiled for 
an hour, was scarcely so wide as an ordinaiy foot-patli, and very 
rough all the w’ay to the top. We then descended the opposite 
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siUe, by a track of much the same difficulty; but it gradual y 
opened to our view a luxuriant valley. T^-hich liy at the foot of 
the hiUs. rich in cultivation, end traversed by the Bambek; a 
noble river, winding ita fertilming way to the north-east, while 
in that course, it is augmented by the united waters of 
Tabate and Kt^ia. This vale, so eminent in rural beauties, 
strctdiea east and west, and every where displays the bounties 
of the full and tranquU BambeL Tlie banks of tlie river are 
verdant with pastures, and shaded with trees; and the several 
villages, which stand amidst its abundant fieJda, present to the 
eye the fairest proofs of prosperity and comfort In die m iddle 
of the plain, nearly ten wersts from its entrance, some striking 
remains Htill exist, of what must have been a very strong fortress. 
After crossing the bed of a dry river, we reached the large and 
populom village of Sadakloo, on the western shore of the Bam¬ 
bek. The inhabitants were employed separating their barley from 
ita straw; and this they effected by means of a sort of wooden 
sledge, to which were yoked a couple of oxen. Its lower surface 
was armed with sharp projecting stones, set closely in rows, 
A man stood on its upper surface, guiding the oxen, as they 
drew the machine hitlier and thither over the heaps of the 
unsepnrated grain. A woman attended, furnished with a long 
wooden sliovel, throwing the sheaves under the sledge, as it 


moved round. 

Our road led to the south-west, which now gradually carried 
us away from the tnargin of this beautiful river. At about three 
wersU from it, we left tlie vale, and beginning to climb again, 
lost sight of the Bambek. Our path across the first height, in 
this new ascent, was narrow and closely wooded j and employed 
UB nearly the whole of the remainder of tlie day, in surmounting 
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Its mingled steeps and thickets. Towards sun-set, we attained 
the summit, anil reached our halting-place, the post of Tahuskar, 
which stands on the brow of a amali conical hill. Here a grand 
idew of the river,whose absence we .had regretted m the morning, 
broke upon us, as it wound amongst rocks, at the bottom of a 
deep ravine, between two immense piles of perpendicular cliffs. 
About thirty or forty Cossacks inhabited the post j a numerous 
body, in very narrow dimenstons; and, consequently, not finding 
sufficient accommodation for myself, and the many persons I had 
with me, I was obligeil to go a mile further into the mountains, 
to a ratlier considerable village, where lodgings might lie pro- 
rideii me. Though the dusk had pretty far advanced, we were 
rewarded for this prolongeil march, as we went along, by the 
sight of one of those liappy spots of the Caucasus I Imve before 
described : beautiful little glens, smiling witli the successfiil 
labours of man j whfle the brows of the acclivities above showed 
a rich and tragrant herbage. At the village, we found warm anil 
ample quarters. The good people set before us a plentiful regale 
of milk, eggs, butter, &c., with exquisite honey. Tliis latter 
luxury I might have anticipated, from the propitious aspect ot 
the country, for maintaining whole colonies of the little manufac¬ 
turers ; and, 1 understand, it is an article of great profit to the 
inhabitants. Indeed, every tiling I saw, spoke tlie fertility ot 
the soil, and the hospitality of its possessors. They have nume¬ 
rous herds of cattle, with abundance of wheat, barley, millet, 
&C.; and, what is better than all, their content seems to equal 
their blessings. 

At eight o'clock in the morning, we left our village friends ; 
and retreading our steps towards llie post, soon regained the 
brink of the precipice, wliich forms one side of the high and 
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perpendicular chasm, through whidi the river flows. The 
mountains ahoot up, beyond these abrupt walls of rock, to a 
great height and, lioth in outline and surface, resemble those of 
Derbyshire; not in altitude, for ours are but hillocks when cora- 
parctl with these giants of the earth. All along the valley, 1 
observed the same variety of hue, and projection, amongst the 
rocks, as iit the vales of that celebrated spot in my native land. 
Large masses of red, and grey granite, present themselves from 
the sides of die mountains, in a thousand romantic shapes; ruins, 
castles, churclics, mingling their embattled and Gotiue spires 
with the thick foliage of t)ie woods, which hang from steep to 
steep, and clothe the mountains to a vast extent* • 

As we travelled on to tlie soutli-east, the tracts were pointed 
out to me, where tlic silver mines were ibrmerly worked; the 
mouths of the shafts of several being atiU to be seen. The 
rocks which form them are of a yellowish sandy hue* Indeed 
the whole of this part of Georgia is rich in ores of diflbrent 
kinds, and particularly in copper, a very fine sort of which is 
produced near Lori. L^J^iving these vestiges of exliausted 
wealth, or ratlior traces where it may yet be found, at about four 
miles from the precipice of the Bambek,' we crossed tbat river 
through a deep and rapid ford, the water dashing and roaring so 
aa to try tlie mettle of both men and horses. On gaining the 
shore, we followed its winding fine, with the river, through the 
whole of the rocky chasm i sometimes, almost eficaved by the 
projecting efifis; at others, as. completely over-shaded by the 
fine trees, which bent forwards, from both aides of this really 
beautiful dell. High over our heads, to the southward, rose a 
succession of heiglits; and, on the summit of one of tlie boldest, 
we saw the monastery of Akpet, an extensive building, dedicated 
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to the brethren of the holy order of Dombtcims. A viUt^e stands 
near it, thriving and populous, I was told; and to the activity 
and industry of its peasantry, the afljoining little plain, with its 
neighbouring hills and glens, owed tlicir fine state of cultivation. 
Of ioiirae, these villagers are under the cognisance, or charge at 
least, of the good fathers above them. The monastery of Akpet, 
and another at Sennany, are the two monastic establishinentfi, of 
the greatest coiisetjuence in Georgia, 

After proceeding some wersts, we re-crossed the river, in front 
of a most terribly precipitous mountain, over which our road lay; 
hut this time, wc crossed by a bridge: it was built of stone, and. 
consisted of one arch; the work, unquestionably, of tiie Arme¬ 
nian sovereigns, when this part of Georgia was under tlieir 
jurisdiction, civil and religious. The architecture of the bridge 
is curious, suid the style of the* Christian emblems, whidi are 
sculptured on it, sufficiently testily iu origin. Both ends are 
so abrupt in ascent, they would Imrtlly be practicable at all, 
w'ere it not for flights of steps by whidi they are faced. At one 
side of the w*estem extremity of these steps, where they clasp 
the bank of the river, I observed a high upright, hewn, atone ; 
which, on examination, proved to be coveretl w'ith Christian 
insignia, worked in the atone. The most eminent was tlie cross - 
and round it, fretwork, witli' other figures, carved in a very 
masterly manner. Before we passed over the bridge, I had re¬ 
marked two siTnilftr stones, on tliat side :■ one w'as raised on a 
pile of large stones, and had, in addition to an engraved cross, 
some inscriptions, in tlie old Armenian character; the other 
stone, sculptured in the same way, lay on the ground, not far 
from it. 
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We roftc on, about a mile, upon the immediate bank, or 
rather rocky dyke, of tlie river, at the base of the raountain, 
before the road turned to its ascent; but when it did, the pro¬ 
spect was terrible. We saw one continued narrow, tortuous line, 
twisting amongst naked and broken cliffs, close to a nearly per¬ 
pendicular precipice, at Uie bottom of which flowed the deep and 
rapid waters of Uie Bambek, black with the shadow of the moun¬ 
tain before us. \Mien we Ijcgan the ascent, we found it e\-en 
more anluous than it seemed j the road being of the solid rock, 
craggy and broken, and often becoming so exceedingly narrowed 
by the eflects of winter-lmctures, that a straw’s breadth hardly 
divided the foot from the edge of the most horrible I had 
ever seen. As we mounted steep afler steep, of oourse tliis 
abyss deepened, showing a auccession of precipices, one over the 
other, till we no longer heard the river at their base. Tliose in 
jny party, who were acquainted with the country, declared it ns 
desperate a passage as any in the Caucasus. Indeed, It was a 
subject of admiration, no leas than of anxiety, in observing the 
difficulties, to watch the persevering steadiness with which they 
were breasted and overcome. The men could not help, at times, 
showing fatigue, but never apprehension. And the Cossack 
horses, who were charged with the baggage, scrambled up the 
dangerous zig-zags, with a labour and a care, so like the calcu¬ 
lation of intellect, that 1 could not but, again and again, marvel 
at such appearances of reason, in mere instinct. It Is, perhaps, 
only in expeditions like the present, that we learn the full value 
of these noble animals. And, ns 1 now and tlien gained a 
higlier angle of the road, and gazed down upon them, w^orkmg 
so zealously and perilously in my service, I could not help 
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sometimes trembling, lest any one of them should make a Ikise 
step. NoUiing could then save tlie poor animal from iklling 
over the cliff, and precipitating those immediately behind him 
to the same fate — inevitable destmctioii. At one of these 
points, the chasm was several hundred feet beneath j and, as I 
said before, every fatiguing step increased Its deptli and terrors. 
After incredible toil, we at last gamed the top of the tnountain, 
and saw winter before us. A vast plain stretched along the 
summit, boundetl on one side by another pile of mountains, 
overtopping tfiat we had just surmounted. They are called the 
Algat ranges and, with the whole country around them, from 
its elevation, were covered with snow : a very different picture 
from the green and smiling valleys I had so recently left. A 
short ride, through a piercing cold wind, brought us in good 
time to Usumlar, our hakiug>place for the nighi-, ’W'e had tra- 
I'elled thirty-five wersts, this day. 

Usiimlar was once a toum of consequence, but is now a mere 
village, or rather a combination of wretdied huts; whose low 
muil-walls, and black entrances, scarcely a yonl above the surface 
of the ground, give the whole more the appearance of a rabbit- 
warren, than of liabitations for men. Alost of the villages I bgd 
seen, since leaving tlie Terek, have more or less of the like 
semblance, according to the degree of civilisation and industry 
of the occupiers. TIic vestiges of Usumhtr’s better days consist, 
chiefly, of Uie shattered walls of a large church, formerly die 
seat of a bishop. Its architecture bears some similitude to the 
remains of the like sacred edifices in Tiflis ; indeed, there is a 
general resemblance amongst all this class of ruin.s on the 
southern side of the great chain of the Caucasus. Tlie most 
considerable difference that struck me, between the Usiimlar 
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.n.! .l.eolh« andent eh«Td.« of the provjacc. 
m of pteaordoutee. whid. aurroundeU thebai d,.^ oa 
U.e outaidi The aidiesof thia highly cunyeaieat, but 
contmoa appendage to a atruelare of the Wind, were ot ^e 
pointed order; but niudi leas 80 , than ai any species o 
Gothic This rather flattened form prerailcd in the windoaa, 
doors, and tliroughout the body of the church, wherever it was 
necessary die arch shape should be introduced. Tlie worhman- 
shin of tlie frieaes, and other ornaments, was much interior in 
taste, and execution, to that I had obacrverl on tlie three stones 

of the ol«] Armenian briilgc. 

We onitled our quarters, at the asiial IraveUing hour of the 
inoruing. with a dear sky. and six degrees of frost. Our track lay 
south-west, over tlie plain; turning our backs on Uie northern 
I,last, which blew the heener.as it cut along by the snowy sides ot 

the mountains; and also on the frightfa 1 predplees to the east, wliich 

overlooked the stifl deeper dell of rocks that formed the elumnel 
of the Bambok. After traversing the plain, tor nearly six worsts, 
we began a gentle naeetit, up a liiQ to the south; and, passing 
over its brow, dcseeniied, on the opposite side, by a narrow, 
uneven, hut romantic path, towards the Barahek; which, by a 
turn or two of its winding waters, met us here on the south, 
though we had so recently left it in the east. Soon after we 
regained sight of the river, a new object augmented tlie pic¬ 
turesque oi"tlie scene; some particularly tine ruins, monuments 
still of ancient piety, appearing on the summit of a high rock, 
which stood near the spot where the Lori river unites with the 

nobler IJamliek* 

Descending towards the river, or rather to the edge of the 
steep moat of rocks, dug by nature’s self in the side of the 
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mouutaiD, we followed its windings for near a mile j and then, j. 

passing over it once more, enteretl a very deep wood. The 

ground, or low thicket, through which we plunged, to reach a 

DEW ascent, was covered to the depth of two feet with snow ; 

and the difficulties our horses eiicountered, by such treacherous 

footing, increased at every movement. The path np the height 

itself’, did noc afford a more secure one; and when the ascent 

was achieved, similar impediments presented themselves- We 

had to keep along the ridge of a cliaiu of rugged hills, whose 

situation exposed us to every blast, while the road itself, over 

which we travelled some hours, was slippery and dangerous. 

At tlie extent of eighteen wersts, we reached Ure Cossack post 
of Vaganz; where we were to change our tiretl baggagt>horses 
for fresh ones. That done, we recommenced our day’s march, 
over tlie same sort of rough track, for six worsts fartlier, till 
we joined tlie river again. \V^e re-erossed it, and took a western 
direction, along its northern bank, to the great military station 
of Karaklissa. This place is situated in tlie heart of a narrow 
valley, alxmt se^'en wersta from its entrance, and close to the 
bed of the Bambek, w'^here a mountain-torrent, bearing the name 
of tlie town, falls into tlie river. Winter had laid his ** cold 
and shrouded hand” on every object. Besides the thick snow, 

"whidi spread over all tilings, ttie smaller streams from tlie hills 
were arrested in their course ; and even tlie impetuous motion 
of tlie river was staid in places, and frozen to the depth of 
several inches. 

Karaklissa, besides being honoured with a battalion of infantry, 
is the head-quarters of the general, commanding the troops on 
the frontier; but the place itself is in a poor state of fortification, 
though the commandant is doing his best to set tlie works in 
order. 
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My n»t <!.)■'» journey spread a whole region of snow brf^e 

me: hiU. vdley. and plain. dl one dre«y 

burUmneei sky. threatening a atill more deepenmg fb^ Ml 
haltlng-pbce, for ie night, waa to be 

military poat. about twenty worsts born tlm ‘>“8 

„p the ^ley in a direetion north-west. Tl.e ro«l wasg«d 
therefore we reached our quarters early in the etemng. 
vdlage attached to the fort was of the same burrow-looking 
diameter as most otliers I bad lately passed through, lloweter, 

I must do the natives of these wild hamlets the justice to 
sav, that, notwithsunding the unpromising extenors of Uioir 
lialiitalions, they evince a prompt kindness within, to be re¬ 
membered with grateful recollection, by every wny-woni tra- 
vellet of Uie Caucasus. The description of .me of their abodes, 
may lie received as a pretty accurate picture of them all. The torm, 

likialarge nibbit.bolc, I have already mentioned: within, is a 

room, which fills the whole compass of the house, being from six¬ 
teen to eighteen feet wide, and often of stUl greater length; a 
sue we might deem ill-proportioned to the outward lowness of the 
dweUing. hot it is dug three or four feet bdow the surliice of 
the ca^h. whidi gives a height to the apartment, not to be 
anticipated from wiUiout. At one end, conimonljncar the door, 
a space is always left, untouciied by the spade, suflicient to form 
a sort of distinct chamber; but no otherwise divided from the 
sunken part, than by the mote elevated floor. At one side ot 
this superior quarter, we find the hearth, with its chimney ; and 
opposite to them, a small hole in the roof, to admit light. Tile 
floor is the bare eartlq beaten very haid j but coarse carpets ace 
spread along the sides, for the people to sit and sleep on. No 
, ,,1.1. or stools, are visible. The walls are merely dried mud. 
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with wmetliing like cupboards left in them, to hold the little 
property of the family. Directly over the fire*place, we find a 
small hollow of the same kind, for the reception of a hand-lamp j 
and this they never failed lighting up, whenever I Jiappened 
to be their guest, though I always, on such occasions, burnt my 
own candles. So much for tJie buniaii-habitiible part of this 
sepulchral-like abode i the rest of it, that is, the pit, was assigned 
to the pigs, sheep, horses, &c. of the family. There is something 
particularly savage in this account i yet, I fear wc need not go 
many mOes on the Other side of the Irish Sea, to find similar 
inliabitants In one apartment, even in the British dominious. 

We left Amaniloo, N^ovember 13 th, (O. S,), under a heavy 
snow j and, quitting the now-compressed channel of the 
Bamhek, crossed some hills, whicli form a sort oi minor branch 
of the great chain of Mosschian mountains ; one ramification, 
to the south, being called the Earaklissa lulls j while another, 
lower down to the north, takes the name of tlie Bambck, 
Having descended the connecting range, from our last quarters, 
we arrived at the redoubt, and village of Beckant. The latter 
is built on the side of a hill, and the military station occupies 
the summit. At the bottom, runs the little river Tchitchiana, 
Our route, this day, had been south-wesL 

Next morning, we resumed our marcli, with tlie cold at eight 
degrees of Reaumur, and taking a north-west direction, up the 
valley, but under a dear and beautiful sky. At a distance of 
Beven wersts from our starting-point, we began to ascend a 
mountain, which shuts up the valley at that extremity. Tlie 
wind was very keen, and became more so, as we mounted into 
the higher regions; yet there was a bracing tone in the air, very 
diSerent from Its incumbent relaxing infiiieuce, while surcharged 
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witb the snows which had now faUen. However, we trod the 
deep and uiitracked paths of the mountain, with as niiieh haste, 
as exhilaratiou, to get into a more temperate atmosph^ Two 
hours, carried us over the pass ; aiul, as we liad anticipated, the 
mere change of position, from heigiith to depth, brought us to 
wmctliing like a worm cUmale; at least, comparison made us feel 
it so. The sky was enunlly hrilliaiit, as when we had seen it front 
iiliove 1 while the plain, on which we entered at the fool of the 
hiUd, reBecleil a double brightness, Irom the dazzling white 
with which it was covered. Tlie esceKsive cold, and all ll»is 
glitter, were rather trying to our eyes ; but tliey were repaid, by 
the grandeur of a winter mountain-scene, which might have 
reminded one, who liad navigated dm arctic seas, of regions near 
the pole. 

tlur road led to the south-west; and an hour's more travel 
lirought m to the town of Gouinri, a strong Hussion post, oppo¬ 
site the 'lurkish frontier. It stands on some rising ground, in 
a good position, has a consuieraUle garrison, and is rapktty 
extending its works. The plain stretches round it for several 
miles, and then is sublimely encircled with moimtaina. The 
range, to the south-east, is surmounted by the Alleguz, a vast 
pile in itself, wliich, in part, bounds the district of Shuragyll; 
liud, from the rocks and caverns in its sides, pours down ini- 
iuerouB torrents to the deeper clianuds at its base j where they 
.-iiion collect into one wide bed, and liecome a river, whlcli takes 
1 he name of Ashtarick, or Arpasou. Tlience, flowing along, it 
enters Armenia; and, passing near the venerable structure of 
Ettcli-mal-adzen, waters the plain, till it falls into the Aras, or 
Araxes. 

At Goiunrl I was to exchange my European or Cossack escort. 
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for one consisting of natives entirely. That it should be suf- 
heient for my purpose* General YarmollofT had taken care; 
having sent orders, not only for an adequate number of men and 
liorses, but for every provision to be made that could render my 
jounievt as far as hia inHucnce went, as little subject to iucon- 
veiiieuce as possible. 

Aware that Anni, one of tlte ancient capitals of Armenia, lay 
not far within the Turkish frontier* my curiosity was roused to 
visit it ; and I could not refrain from expressing my wish to the 
commanding officer at the fort, and consulting with him how it 
might be done without tlie protection of a Turkish passport. So 
tar from damping my ardour, lie entered warmly into all the 
objects of my curiosity ; and telling me, Anni was only forty 
wersts beyond the barrier, he assured me, if I liked to attempt 
it, I should have those with me who should be passport suf¬ 
ficient Accortlingly, next morning, at a very early hour, I 
took leave of my kind host, and found the promised guard 
already in waitiug. It consisted of ten horsemen, who were to 
be at my orders all the way to Erivaii. We were to take Anni 
in our march. These men were all well-armed, and capitally 
mounted; and, I doubted not, could be desperate follows, 
should occasions call them fortJi. At least, so I might gather, 
from their garb and faces; for, never since I set foot amongst the 
Caucasus, had I beheld a more murderous-looking band of 
villains. Their chief was a lirawny, determined-visagetl man, 
and wore round his neck a medal of the Emperor Alcxatider, 
which hud l>een hung there, with a ribband of St. George, as a 
badge of lus superior bravery, during the late war between Persia 
and the Russian empira A pair of long Turkish pistols were 
stuck at his girdle, from which were suspended his sabre, and a 
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laitre knife. These, widi a carabine slung across hta shoulders, 
completed his arms. His dress v&s a mixture of Georgian and 
TuTkisli i and Iris horse, which waa as wildly anil efficiently ca¬ 
parisoned, seemed to possess equal fire with liis master. The 
whole of my escort, under Ida command, were armed in much 
tlie same way; and each carried four or five pouches, filled with 
balls, cartridges, &c. The morning being txild, several of tliem 
were wrapped in their bourkius, which greatly increased the 
savage air of their appearance; At parting from tlie friendly 
commandant, he told me, tliat, with these men as my guards, I 
mif^lit consider myself as sate on the other aide of tljeTurkiah lines, 
as ill die fort of Goumri; they being too well known all over the 
country we were to puss through, to admit of any apprehension 
on our side. 1 migliL calculate on their making all fly before them, 
unless opposed by very superior numbers i and that the officer 
did not tliink probable in the present case; for, though both the 
remains of Anni and the neighbouring districts bore a very bad 
reputation, as the haunts of banditti, yet their depredations 
had lately lieen made in such inconsiderable bodies, they might 
rather be expected to hide themselves firom our sight, than to 
rush out to attack us. 

We set forth. Ttie cold was at 12 degrees of Reaumur; but the 
animation of my pursuit was, per Imps, a warmer defence than the 
bourkas of my companions; and riding along the wide valtey 
to the south, towards the opjiosite frontier, kept the chain of 
hiliB, with their cloud-capped All^uz, to ray left About five 
worsts onward, we passed the Arpateliai, and so entered the 
Turkish lines. This river rises not tbr from Kars, and &]la into 
the Araxes near Hadjy-baromloo; marking, there, the Persian 
and Turkish frontier to Uic westward. Tlie boundary once 
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crossdU we pricked on At a pretty round pace^ and soon reached 
a Turkish village, whose situation was rendered picturesque bv 
the tower-crowned heights in its neiglilrourhood. These, like 
tlioae in Georgia, were tlie remain a of ancient strongholds, and 
of religious buildings erected, in old times, tiy the Christian 
sovereigns of the couutrj'. At this point the valley narroweil 
considerably j and, as we proceeded, I observ'ed more ruins. 
They were towers also ; and, probably, had belonged to a chain 
of posts, formerly established, to close Uie pass, A few 
wersta iartber, we forded llie Kars, a stream which afterwards 
takes the name pf Arpatchai; Jiere it is neither whlc nor deep ; 
but on its approach to the monastery of Kotehivan, it is joined 
by another little river, called the Aklioor, and become by 
the union a considerable body of waters, takes a course thnouffh 
several fine valleys, till it pours its tributary urn into the Araxes, 
long before dial river reacliefi the plain of Ararat. 

Tlie mountains, on all sides of us, appeared of a rounded form ; 
not a rock even, nor a single tree, broke the smooth surface of' 
the snow, nor interrupted the regularly-flowing lines of the 
hills. We passed, however, through a very close ravine, wiiere 
we fbinid rock enough in our path, and had to ascend a rough 
and steep aide of a mountain. During our course over it, we 
came to the ruins of a deserted village j a sight to which my 
attendants seemed, in all ways, to be perfectly familiar. But 
such ruins, thanks to civilization, are almost as strange to a 
European's eye, as discordant to liis taste. The tale tJiey tell, is 
of too unqualified a misery, to give any pleasing feeling of interest, 
while passing their trampled remains. The delapidations of 
ttme or of war, on great cities, or on buildingH of national cjonae- 
quence,derive grandeur from the magnitude, and not unJrequently 
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irom die obscurity of the evenU ^'liidi had occasioued their decay-, 
events, which assailing generally, do not strike so deeply on iudi- 
vidud happiness. But, in the ruins of a poor little vUluge, we 
sec notiiing but poverty robbed of its pittance j murder bunsting 
tlic doors of the hovel; and the defenceless inmates put to deatli, 
or turned out on the waste to perish. Sucli was the spectacle 
tliese silent and Imre walls conjured up; and I gladly passed on 
from so sad a memento of human ruthlessness and mlseTj. 

On rising the hill, we entered a wide upland valley, across 
which we Look a westward line, while my baggage-horses pur¬ 
sued their way in aaoUier direction to die monastery of Kotchivan, 
where w'e were to ijnarter lor the nighL ^Vhen I matie this 
division, my escort told me we had then about ten wersts to ride 
licfore we should arrive at Anni. The day was far advanced,, 
and being eager to reach the place time enough to allow some 
hours of examination, we set olF at a very rapid pace. The 
road was exceedingly rough, over low iiiils, wliere often a track 
was scarcely visible j but at length the towers of tlie ancient city 
appeared at the extremity of an uneven plain, spreatUng to a 
vast extent along the horizon. Impatient, I spurretl on; and, at 
a nearer view, found its southern and coatem faces protected by a 
deep and impassable ravine, through which flows the Arpatchai, 
The western and northern fronts have been defended by a 
double range of high walls and towers of the finest masonry. 
Three great entrances present themselves to the north. Over 
die center gate was sculptured a leopard or Ibii.passant; and 
near it, on the flonkiug towers, several large crosses were carved 
in the stone, and rldily decorated with exquisite fretwork. 
On entering the city, I found the whole surface of the ground 
covered wttli hewn stones, broken capitals, columns, shattered. 
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t'rom tlic obscurity of the events which had occasioned their decay j 
events, wluchasaaUinggeneraUy, do not strike so deeply on mdi- 

vitlual liapplness. But, ill the mins of a poor little village, we 
see nothing but poverty robbed of ks pittance; murder bursting 
the doors of the hovel; and the defenceless inmates put to death, 
or turned out on tlie waste to perish. Such was the spectacle 
these sUeiit and hare walls conjured up; and I gladly passed on 
from so sad a memento of human ruthlcssness and misery- 

On rising the hill, we entered a wiile upland valley, across 
which we took a westward line, while my baggage-horses pur¬ 
sued their wav in another direction to tlie inonastery of Kotdnvaii, 
where we were to quarter for the nigliL Mlien I made this 
division, my escort told me we had then about ten worsts to ride 
before we should arrive at Aiini. Tlie clay was fiir ailvanced,. 
and being eager to rcacli the place time enough to allow some 
hours of examination, wc set off at a very rapid pat«. The 
rood was exceedingly rough, over low liills, where often a track 
was scarcely visible j bat at length the towers of Uie ancient city 
appeared at tlie extremity of an uneven plain, spreading to a 
vast extent along tlic horizon. Impatient, 1 spurred qii; and, at 
a nearer view-, found its southern and eastern faces protected by a 
deep and impassable ravine, throngli which flows the Arpatchai. 
The western and northern fronts have been defended by a 
double range of high w^alls and towers ot the finest masonry. 
Tliree great entrances present ihemsjelves to the north. Over 
the center gate was sculptured a leopard or lion-)>nssant; and 
near it, on the flanking towers, several large crosses w’ere caived 
in the stone, and richly decorated with exquisite fretwork. 
On entering the city, I found tlie whole sur^e of the ground 
covered with hewn stones, broken capitals, columns, shattererh 
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but hirrhly ornamented friezes j and other remains of ancient 
mogiiLficeace. Several churches, still existing in different parts 
of the place, retain something more tlian ruins of their former 
dignity j but they are as solitary as all the ot!»er structures, on 
which time and devastation have left more heavy strokes* In 
the western extremity of this great to^vm, in wliich no living 
beings, except ourselves, seemed breathing, we saw the palace, 
once of the kings of Armenia; and it is a building worthy 
the fame of this old capital. Its length stretches nearly the 
whole breadth, between the walla of the city on one side, and 
the ravine on the other. Indeed, it seems a town in itself; 
and so superbly decorated witliin and without, that no description 
can give on adequate idea of the variety and richness of the htglil j 
wrought carvings on tlie stone, which are all over tlie building; or 
of the finely-executed mosaic patterns, which beautify the ftoors 
of Its countless halls. Near the centre of the city, rise two 
enormous octagon towers of an immense height, surmounted by 
turrets. They command all around them, even to the citadel, 
whicli stands to the south-west on a high rock, and at die edge 
of a precipice. The farther 1 went, and the closer I examined 
the remains of this vast capital, the greater was my admiration 
of its firm and finished masonry. In short, the masterly work¬ 
manship of llie capitals of pillars, the nice can ings of die intricate 
ornaments, and arabesque friezes, surpassed any thing of the kintl 
I had ever seen, -whether abroad, or In the most celebrated cathe¬ 
drals of England. 1 particularly observed a religious edifice, of less 
dhneiisions than some of the others, but of exquisite architecture. 
It stood very near the octagon towers ; and Its high arched roof 
was a beautiful specimen of mosaic work, enriched with borders 
of the pure Etruscan, formed in red, black, and yehow stone. 
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The pillars, and all omamentol parts of the building, were a.^ 
sharp and fresh, vs if hut the erection of yesterday. Indeed, 
ever>' ivhere, time seemed to liave dealt more merciiiilly with 
this city, than the hand of man. AVar had broken down its 
bulwarks i made its palaces, churches, and dwelling places, 
U'lianUesB; and, in a thousaml ways, left its desolating marks. 
But where time alone might be expected to act, or with its 
destroying auxiliaries, tlic influences of weather, tliere we found 
few symptoms of decay. Fine, and even brilliant mosme, exe- 
trutetl witli more or less precision, spreads itseli over the city; 
mid, in general, the form of the cross appears to he the root 
whence all the various patterns spring. Houses, churches, 
towers, embattled walls, every atructnre, high or low, partake 
the preva'ding taste; and, on all, we see the holy insignia carved, 
large or small, in black atone. Besides these emblems, 1 Ibund 
long inscriptions, cut in the old Armenian diaracter, over the 
principal entrances of the churches i and some ot them 1 
should have transmitted to paper, had not the evening l>eea 
drawing on, and with it a cold so intense as to disable roe Iroiii 
liolding my (lenciL But, liad it been otherwise, tlie impatience 
of my escort to begone, would not have allowed me to trace a 
line. Xotwithstanding their numbers, and their courage, it was 
proliahle tliat, under dusk, they might be surprisetl by a greater 
force, of equal determination; lianditti, issuing from tlie 
dark and tomb-like lieaps of the cdty, where, in the daylight, 
appeared only silence and desolation. 'I" he disposition of many 
of the mins, by their closeneas and gloom, rendered tliem apt 
places for the lurking-holes of these aanguinaiy freebooters; 
like most Asiatic cities, the streets appearing to have been not 
more thanVrom twelve to fourteen feet wide. Tlie generality of 
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the houses along these narrow, but wuldy iw:attered lines, were 
ilividecl into a variety of small apartments, which are easily ttacetl 
in the (liviaions of the roofless walls* As I passed by tliem, 
and over the almost formless masses of yet more extensive ruins, 
I could not Imt think of the interesting stores oi' antiquity, 
which might be lying hid beneath those mighty fragments of 
coliinuis, walls, and heaps of stones. Even a few days’ gathering 
on tlie aurlace, w^ould furnish a traveller, (could it be attempted 
with any degree of security,) with very fine specimens of the 
most beautiful ornaments of architecture. Tlie military power 
of the city, as far as fortifications could render it formidolrJe, 
must have been very great; for the ravine wliich I mentioned 
before, as one means of defence, was additionally strcngtheneil 
with walls, and towers of different heights. The remains of a 
noble stone bridge are yet visible over the river which Bows at 
tlie bottom of the ravine. When the sun had ^juite sunk behind 
the mountains, it was no time to linger longer In such a place ; 
and, with inffiiite regret, I obeyed the summons of my guides, 
and took a last look of the majestic relics of Anni, lying, a vast 
solitude, on the grey and wintry plain i for no living creature 
appeared, even as a single looker^ut, from the murtlerous bands 
reported to infest Uic city. 

The monastery, which was to be our night’s lodging, stood five 
miles to the eastward j and, to that point, now a bitterly blowing 
one, we turned our iaces. As we rode along, I observed low 
foundations of old walls, and oilier buildings, stretching to a con¬ 
siderable distance from the Immediate neighbourhood of the 
city. At one part, two small churches were yet standing, of 
the some character with those in Anni; and on another spot. 1 
observed a couple of prodlgious^sized pedestals, Supporting 
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square blocka of stone, which were covered with Armenian 
inscriptions. Tlieae pedestals, and the materials 'adth which 
tlie ancient capital was built, have all been dug irom immense 
quarries in the vicinity of Kotchivan. They consist of a beau- 
titiiJ kind of rock, which bears the Uiree colours describetl before 
as forming the walls and ornamental architecture of Aimi, It 
is very clos^-grainerl, atid susceptible of lieing cut into the most 
<ieUcate combinations irithout difficulty or splintering, till it is 
exposed to the air; and then, while it becomes too hard for 
such work, it acquires a solidity and a surtace which resists 
every destroying effect ffom the changes of the weather. 

Before we readied the convent, night had quite overtaken us ; 
but, dark as it was, 1 yet discerned much of the interesting 
scenery of the road j and amongst the rest, a liigh octagon 
watch-tower, resembling the two 1 hatl seen in Ann!. It stood 
on a height, dose to the pathway of tlic defile through which we 
were to pass to the monastery. When arrived, its venerable 
gates opened on no mated hinge. I found my baggagediorses, 
with their attendants, haul been comfortably housed some hours; 
and the holy brotherhood welcomed the maater, and his train 
of no very promising asjiecls, with the most cordial hospitality. 
Besides these attentions from my Christian brethren, the 
Turkish chief of the village honoured me with a visit. 

As soon as morn big da\™ed through the little window of my 
cell, I was a-siir again i and, going out amongst my people, with 
difficulty got those of my escort together. That achieved, I 
bade farewell to my pious hosts, with sentiments of gratitude, 
not to them only, for the services I had received, hut to the 
spirit of a religion which makes those establishments, whenever 
needful, in ali lands, the refuge of the traveller. We find these 
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hospitable can vents in a! ni oat every country of Christian Europe; 
amongst forests, mountains, and all lonely places where lem- 
jwrary asylums might be neceasaty j and here, aanid the savage 
hordes of infidel Asia, still the same sacred roof is exteiideil to 
shelter and to succour the way-faring stranger. The numerous 
public inns to be found almost every where in protestant coun¬ 
tries, supersede there the necessity of these religious ftogpiccs. 

It was nine o’clock before 1 was able to start; and m taking 
oiir course through the glen of the monaster}'^, I w^as struck with 
the romantic situation of its secluded towers. It stands on the 
sloping side of a deep valley, or rather cEiaam, at the bottom of 
which dashes the river Akiioor; the rocks in its channel, and 
tlie rapidity of the stream, occasioning such a violence in the 
current as to give it the effect of a water-fall. Tlie village of 
Kotchivan is near the monastery ; and its low-roofed cottages 
form, picturesqiie groups under the other’s lofVier walls. Their 
architecture is of the same style and period as the churclies ill 
Antii; And it is curious to observe^ that tliough its palaces are 
sunk in the dust, or abandoned by their conquerors, a remnant 
of the faith of its ancient kings still eicista where k was pkntetl. 
According to our present route, we crossed tlie Akiioor near a 
spot where a boiling spring issues from the ground, accompanied 
by volumes of steara. They wreathed about like white clouds 
through the thin and clear air of so cold a morning; the frost 
being at 14 degrees of Reaumur, when we left the monastery. In 
passing this river, we entered the Persian lines. We then kept 
Along its Dortbeni bank, Tvhich soon cuiv'ed to the soiiUi-east; 
conducting us by an abrujit ascent, to a piurt of tlie mountain- 
valley we had left the day before ; and, oti looking to the north¬ 
west, I again saw.^ie old capital of Amienta, witli its magnificent 
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houudaty of mountains. They are connected with tlie range of 
Ahegiiz; and stretched away, in noble forms, to the end .of the 
boldly undulating line, where we find tliat lowering fountain o4' 
many flootls. 

Our road continued south-east, over trackless snows, through 
narrow glens, and occasionally over low hills, without a tree or 
shrub. Having travelled in this way for fiftecm worsts, we ar¬ 
rived at tlic vicinity of another ancient city called Talys, and as 
totally deserted of all appearance of inhabitants as we had found 
its former capital. 1 did not go out of the road to new it par¬ 
ticularly i hut from tlie distance we were at, I could distinguish 
too very large churches, the remains of houses, and otlier build¬ 
ings, and a great extent of walls. At the same time, I first 
beheld the double head of Ararat. From the elevation of the 
spot where I stood, and the numerous mountains, though inferior 
to it, which olistructed my view, its appearance did not strike 
me in the way I hiul expected. But the true efi^t, like that on 
my perfect sight of the Caucasus, after a similar disappointment, 
was only postponed. 

Proceetling south-east for nearly forty wersts, at the extre¬ 
mity of a very long valley, we arrived at the ruins of a caravan¬ 
sary, where we halted an hour to rest our horses. At this place, 
a pleasant change presented itself, botli in the face of nature 
and the state of the atmosjjhere. The universality of the snow 
had been gradually disappearing during our last day's journey; 
and the unincumbered heights began to shoot out a little grass. 
Here ll^c opening of the valley shewed still less of white, and 
more of green ; and the air, though cold, had something of a 
spring-like elasticity; a no unneoessaiy cordial to the traveller 
who reaches this point, from the cheerless ^ct we had just 
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passed over. In fact, during our whole march from the %'alley 
of Kotchivan till we arrived at the caravansary, we had seen 
neither man nor beast out of our own little band; mtd the dead 
aspect of all objects around, assisted the impression of our being 
in some vast depopulated wilderness. Comparing the tenantless 
vestiges, every where scattered over the country, of a former 
numerous people, with the present utter solitariness of every 
place, I could not but feel it the most dreary way 1 had ever 
passed over. The wildest steppes of Kussta were nothing to its 
desolation. Those desarts are yet to be taken into the use of 
man ; but these have been riiled from liim, and, from populous 
countries, have become desarts. Almost tlic whole of the tract 
I hatl just travelled, was of this painful description j proofs 
standing every where, of a once dourlahiiig people, now swept 
from the foce of the earth ; the remains of great cities, of towns, 
of villages, all over the plains and valleys; with tiie lines of their 
wide communication, marked by numerous watch-towers, still 
existing on the spots whence they had dispensed protection. All 
tills was reduced, as we now see it, by the overwhelming irrup- 
ttons of the Tatars; which, literally, passed as “ the besom of 
destruction" over the whole country. This calamity fell 
upon it nearly five hundred years ago j when Anni, and the 
other cities, were sacked and devasted, tlie towns and villages 
trampled under foot, and the inhabitants either murdered or 
torn from their homes. Some dispersetl into Turkey j others 
fled across the Caucasus, and, establishing themselves on the 
Don, founded the present city of Nackchivan, A succession of 
disastrous circumstances, tended to annihilate the small remains 
of (.he ancient people, which had been left in its huts and caves. 
All was then abandoned to die waste; and, until the Russians 
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drive the Turks further to the south and west, and extend their 
empire to tlie foot of Ararat, these districts, being little better 
than a border-land, or a high-road through which Uie several 
Asiatic powers pass \n open war, or raaiauding hostility, it must 
continue the resort of banditti, and a Irighttbl wilderness. 

On leoving our halting-place, a liiller view of llie great plain 
of Ararat gradually expanded Ijefore us, aiul tlie mountam itself 
liegan to tower in all its majesty to the very canopy of heaven. 

It bore south-east from the line of our caravansary. We now 
took a descending position, due east, over a stoney and difficult 
road j' which carried us, for more than ten W'crsts, through several 
close and rocky defiles, and over aa many frossen^streams, till 
we reached a .small Maliometan village on the side of the iloss- 
chiuu hills. We halted tliere for the night; and, for the first 
lime, 1 slept uiuler the roof of a MuBsulman. Ify goodly escort 
had already made Uieniselves acquainted with the substance of 
the honest people; for, in our way to tlie village, some of 
them spieil a flock of sheep, with their shepherd, at a Little dla- 
tiuice on the plain, and, starting away, scoured off immediately 
tow'ards them. Not guessing tlieir intentions, 1 supposed they 
were aware of' the approacli of some hostile band,ancl were 
charging to meet them. My surprise, therefore, was ratlier 
excited, when 1 saw them plunge into the mass of the flock, the 
shepherd run for his life, and in a few minutes the troop return ' 
with their spoil j two or three sheep, witli iheir tliroats cut, 
which were soon skinned, dresseil, and eaten. Tliis was nothing 
more, in their opinions, tlmn a mere exercise of their liorses i 
a chapjww', (or foray,) as much their right as the air they breathej 
and as little to be complained against by the owner of the sheep, 
as the gathering of a few turnips, m a neighbour’s field, might 
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be by some of us though it* certainly, was aomediing new to 
an Englislunaii of t)ie IStli century, to find himself thus at Uie 
head of u band with such habits^ 

On the nioming of the ITtJi November (O.S.), we left our 
hospitable Mussulmans: for, whether they were so inclined, or 
over-awed by the fierce looks and glittering arms of my attendants, 

I will not pretend to say, but I had no reason to complain of 
their want of civility. We set forth over a road as bad as tlmt 
of the day before, in a direction soutli-east, and gradually 
descending from a great height, through a very extended sloping 
country, towards the immense plain of Ararat. In our way we 
passetl tlie relics of a considerable town, called Talish. A little 
farther, we saw the ruins of what had been a fine caravansary, 
on tlic aide of a mountain stream j and, trom amidst the moul¬ 
dering walls, we observed a few lialt-starved wretches creeping to 
the air, as if tliat were tlieir only aliment. Indeed, sterility seemed 
to have been the curse of tliis immediate spot. Not a trace 
of verdure was discoverable on the ground; all parts were covered ^ 
with volcanic stones, or rather massea of cinders, as ii thrown 
from an iron-forge, black, heavy^, and lioney-combeii. Lower 
down, upon this long declivity, rises a mound of eartli and rock, 
which, in any neiglibonrhood but that ot Ararat, would be calleil 
a mountain. Here, it appears scarcely a hill. Its form ami 
substance arc evidently those of an extinguished volcano; but 
in wliat ages it has been at work, we have not means to guess j 
no authors of established verity, ancient or modem, having salil 
one word of any knowm volcanic eruption in the r^ions ot 
Ararat, llesldes the cinders above-mentioned, I observed in 
several places, during our downward march, large portions of 
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rock, of a soft red stone, bearing likewise die marks of cal¬ 
cination. 

As the vale opened beneatli us in our descent, my whole atten¬ 
tion became absorbed m the view before me. A vast plain, 
peopled with countless villages j the towers and spires of the 
churches of Eitch-raai-adzen, arising from amidst them; the gliU 
tering waters of the Araxes, flowing tlirougli tlm fresh green of 
the vale j and the subordinate range of mountains skirting the 
base of the awftil monument of the antedilu vian world. It seemed 
to stand, a stupendous link in the history of man, uniting the two 
races of men liefote and after tlie flood. But it was not until 
we had arrived upon the flat plain* that I beheld Ararat m all 
Its amplitude of grandeur. From the spot on which I stood, 
it appeared as if the hugest mountains of the world, had been 
piled upon each other to form this one sublime immensity of 
earth* and rock, and snow. The icy peaks of its double heads 
rose majestically into the dear and cloudless licavens; the 
sun blazed briglit upon them; and the reflection sent forth a 
dazzling radiance, equal to other suns. This point of the view 
united the utmost grandeur of plain and height. But Uie 
feelings I experienced, while looking on the mountain* are 
hardly to be described. Sly eye, not able to rest ibr any lengtit 
of time upon the blinding glory of its summits* wandered down 
the apparently interminable sides, til) I could no longer trace 
their vast lines in the mists of the horizon ; when an Irrepres¬ 
sible Impulse, immediately carrying my eye upwards again, 
refixetl my gaze mion the awful glare of Ararat; and this 
liewildered senaihility of sight being answered by a similar feel¬ 
ing in the mind, for some moments I was lost in a strange 
suspension of the powers of thought. 
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jVgridagh b the name given to this sublime mountam by the 
Turks j and the Armenians call it Macia; but all unite in rever¬ 
ing it as tl»e haven of tlie great ship which preserved the lather 
of mankind fiom t]»e waters of the deluge. The height of 
Ararat, has never yet been measured with any satisfactory 
degree of accuracy ; tliough Captain Montelth, of the Madras 
Engineers, has gone nearer to the mark, perhaps, than any 
other traveller. Tim following are the results of several trigo- 
nomical observations, which he made at Envan, and was so kind 
as to communicate to me. From that places to the highest 
point of the loftiest head, he found fifty-two thousand yards ; 
and from the same spot, to the minor head, fifty-five thousand 
yards. This head (which is distinguished by the appellation. 
Little Ararat, while the higher part is called Great Ararat) is 
distant tiom the other, from peak to peak, twelve thousand 
yards. Little Ararat bearing from Great Ararat, S. 60 E. 
Great Ararat bears from the monaateiy of Eitch-mai-adzen, 
S. 5 W. I and Little Ararat, S. 6 E. 

These inaccessible summits have never* been trodden by tJte 
foot of man since the days of Noah, if even then ; for my idea 
is, that the ark resteil in the space between these heads, and not 
on the top of either. Various attempts have been made, in 
difierent ages, to ascend these tremendous mountain-pyramids, 
but in vain. Their form, anow's, and glaciers, are insurmount¬ 
able obstacles; tlie distance being so great, from the commence¬ 
ment of tlie icy region, to the iughest points, cold alone would 
be the destruction of any persan who should have the hardihood to 
persevere. On viewing mount Ararat from the northern side of 
the plain, its two heads are separated by a wide cleft, or ratlier 
glen, in the body of the mountain. Tlie rocky side ol tlie 
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jrreater lieatl runs almost perpendicularly down to the north-east, 
while the lesser heud rises from the sloping bosom of the dett, 
in a perfectly conical sliape. Both heads are covered with snow. 
The form of the greater is aimilar to the less, only broader and 
rounder at tlie top ; atid shows, to the north-west, a broken and 
abrupt front; opening, about half-way down, into a stupendous 
chasm, deep, rocky, and peculiarly black. At timt part of the 
mountain, the hollow of the chasm receives an interruption from 
the projections of minor mountains, which start from the sides 
of Ararat, like brandies from the root of a tree, and nm along 
in undulating progression, till lost in the distant vapours of the 
|dain. 

The dark chasm whidi I have mentioned as being in tlie side 
of the great head of the mountain, is supposed, by some 
travellers, to have been the exhausted crater of Ararat, Dr. 
Rimiggs even affirms it, by stating, tliat, In the year 1*783, 
during certain dap in the month of January: and February, an 
eruption took place in that mountain ; and he suggests the pro¬ 
bability of tlie burning ashes, ejected thence at that time, reaching 
to the southern side of the Caucasus, (a distance, in a direct line, 
of two huiidrecl and twenty worsts j) and so depositing Uie 
volcanic productions which arc ibund there. The reason he 
gives for diis latter supposition is, that the trapp seen there did 
not originate in those mountains, and must, consecpently, have 
been sent thither by volcanic explosions elsewhere. And that 
tills ctsewlicre, which he concludes to be Ararat, may have been 
that muuntaiiit I do not pretend to dispute; liut those events 
must liave taken place many centuries ago, even before liistory 
took note of tlie spot ? for, since that period, we have no 
intimation whatever, of any part of Ararat having been seen in 
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a burning state, Tliis part of Asia was well known to the 
ancient historians, from being the seat of certain wars they 
describe; and it cannot be supposed, that had so conspicuous a 
mountain been often, or ever (within the knowledge of man), 
in a state of volcanic eruption, wc should not have heard of it, 
from Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, or others j but on the conlraiv', 
all tlicsc writers are silent on such a subject with regard to 
Aramt; while every one wlio wrote in the vicinities of Etna, 
or of Vesuvius, had something to say ol' the thunders and molten 
fires of those mountains. That there are volcanic remains, to 
a vast extent, around Ararat, every person who visits its neigh¬ 
bourhood must testify; and, giving credit to Doctor Henigg’s 
assertion, that an explosion of the mountain had happened in his 
time, 1 determined to support so intereating a fact, with the 
evidence of every observation on my part, when I sliould reach 
the spot. But on arriving at the monastery of Eitch-mai-adzen, 
where my remarks must chiefly be made, ami liiscoiirsiog with 
Uic fathers on the idea of Ararat having been a volcano, I found 
tliat a register of the general appearances of the moujitaln, iunl 
been regularly kept by their predecessors and Litem selves, for 
upwards of elglit hundred y^eats; ontl that nitthing of an erup¬ 
tion, or any thing tending to such an event, was to be found in 
any one of those notices- Wlien I spoke of an explosion of the 
momiLvia liav'ing taken place In the year 1783, and which hail 
been made known to Europe, by a traveller declaring himself 
to have been an eye-witness, they were all In surprise; anti, 
besides tlie written tlocumcnts to the contrary, I was assured by 
several of the holy brethren, who had been resident in tlie plain 
for upwards of forty years, tliat during the whole of that perital 
they had never seen even a smoke from tlie mountain* There- 
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fore, how the author in question feU into so verj^ erroneous a 

misstatement, I can form no guess. 

I bad reached the monastery, about three ©"clock, P. M., h 
being about twenty wersts from our TurUsh lodging of the 
ni<^ht before. Having had letters for the Patriarch, from the 
A^enian bishop at Tiflb, 1 was prepared for a polite reception; 
but that I received was Die kindest possible. From the mo¬ 
ment of my entering the walla, 1 ceased to be a stranger, and 
might have commiindetl, as in my own home, had orders from 
myself been necessary for the comfortable adjusttnent of my 
party. But every tiling was anticipated ; and 1 had only to 
enjoy my own good quarters, after a fatiguing march of eiglit 
days; with the ailditlonal zest, afforded by the society of the intel- 
li^nt, and amiable brotherhood of the Three Churches: Eitch- 
mai-adzen, or Utchkilissla, which latter appellation moans the 
Three CTiurchcs, being the names of this extensive establishment. 

The patriarch Epheme is a venerable man, about seveniy 
years of age ; b\ii unimpaired health, and a serene countenance, 
give lum a much younger appearance. He has a liigh reput¬ 
ation for learning and piety ; and eulianccs die value of both, by 
mucli of ttm useful sort of knowledge which can only be gained in 
tile world at large. He has travelled over the chief countries of 
Asia; and passed some time at Calcutta, during the government 
of Earl Cornwallis, The situation he fills, is tliat of head over 
all die religious institutions of the Armenian church, In whatever 
parts of the gloln: they may he found. He is elected by a con¬ 
vocation of monks from the different monasteries: their assem¬ 
bly is called the Synod of Cardinals; and they select the 
demanded patriarch, from amongst the most venerated bishops 
of the cliurch. He holds this supreme dignity, till death, the 
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intrioiiea of envy, or his own misconduct, displaccA him: the 
two latter modes of translation, I trust, seldom happen. The 
monastery of Eitch-mai-adzen was founded, A. D. 304., by 
St. Gregory, as, likewise, were the churcliea in its Ticintty, But 
the monastery, in particular, was established on the very Sjiot, 
where, it is said, he had a vision of our Sai’iour’s presence, and 
held with him a divine discourse, Tlie excite<l zeal of llie saint, 
in consequence, extended the knowledge of Christianity all over 
Armenia; and as guardian of its niimeroiis diurdies, he soon 
became a sort of episcopal sovereign, Eitch-mai-adzen Is now 
the sole habitable reraoins of an enormous city, called 'NTalarsapat, 
which, in old times, surrounded this great metropolitan establish¬ 
ment, for many miles- Vestiges of its magnitude may yet be 
trncctl in various spots, at a considerable distance from the con¬ 
vent, and particularly towards the north-easi; but round its 
immeiUalc walls, a few low mud-houses are all the neighbour¬ 
hood we find i and they arc the residences of a little remnant ol 
poor Armenian Christians, who, under the protection of the 
holy toivers, or, more likely, that of their own unpretending 
appearance, live a life of humble industry and contenL Tlicir 
children are educated in a school established by the church, and 
attended by one of the order. 

The morning after my arrival, Hia Eminence the Fatriarclv 
ordered his secretary to attend me to see the cathedral, which 
has been accurately descrilred by Cluirdin. The architectiire 
is ot* u rude cliarncter, when compared with even tlic roughest 
styles of Gothic churches tliat may be seen in England. A 
three-arched gateway, surmoimted by a heavy and |jouited 
tower, leads to the main door, ISIuch labour, in the shape ol 
1 retted and carved ornaments, in a bad taste, has been wasted on 
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this ponderous vestibule* which is evidently of o later date than 
the cathedial itself. On entering the sacred building, I found 
it exceedingly dark and gloomy; with ill-drawn, and worse- 
coloured, legends of saints painted on the walls j black transcripts 
of devout Armenian sentences j and dingy fr^co, in imitation 
of arabesque decorations; all adding to the gloom, without in¬ 
creasing tlie solemnity. 

The altar still blazed witlv gold and jewels j altliougli, some 
twenty years ago, great part of its riches was purloined by one 
of Uie brethren ; whose previous misconduct, in other respects, 
bod been charitably borne witli for some time, under the hope 
of penitence awd amendment i but he completed hia train of 
errors by the crimes of murder and sacrilege. Finding it neces¬ 
sary to remove out of his way more titan one individual, betbre 
he could get possession of tlic treasure in the sacristy, he did it 
by poison ; and having accomplished his object, the holy vessels 
were secretly dispatched to Astracliaii, and sold, Eiit the thed 
and the perpetrator being immediately discovered, he was con¬ 
signed to a punishment, worthy the wisdom and mercy of his 
judges: to be immured for life in a {tolitaiy cell. If ever repent¬ 
ance be to visit a hardened wretcli, it certainly must he in such 
a situation i where, for years, he has no oUier eompaiiion than 
his own conscience, and the recollections of a religion he had so 
obatiiialely despised. This man is now very old j and was still 
alive in his confiuenient when I was at the monastery. TI»e 
holy relicftj being no longer profitable merchandise, remained 
untouclied j and they exist much in die same state as w'hen 
Chardin .described them i he gives the catalogue so minutely, I 
need not repeat it here; and aball notice two or tliree only of 
the most celebrated The stone on which Saint Gregory sat, or. 
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perhapSi more proper]y slepti during his celestial vision ; and the 
spear-headf with which the soldier pierced the side of our Lord. 
The known antiquity of tlib weapon renders it an object of 
some interest, without any reference to its alleged sanctity; lor 
were there no other reasons against the latter pretension, the 
total improbability, would be sufficient, of tlie early Christians 
Hoding any consolation in collecting from the murderers of their 
Divine Jkfastcr, the instruments of his sufferings | and if die dis¬ 
ciples did not appropriate these reputed relics at that time, in 
die natural course of disuse and change they would be cast aside, 
and no more heard of. ^Yet old authors having affixed historical, 
as weU as ideal, legends, to these tilings; and some of them 
being yet preserved, even througli the course of so many cen¬ 
turies, we cannot but feel interebt in their curious details, ami 
the associations connected witli thein. For however false may 
lie the pretensions of certain pieces of wood, to having been the 
cross of Calvary; or of tlie crown of thorns, or the spear-head, to 
Uieir similar assumptions j still, when we look on them, we know 
diem to have been the very sqpposed-relica, which were tiie 
objects of veneration to a train of heroes, and elevated on 
standards, were often carried be lore the greatest characters of 
the crusades, as the insignia of tlieir faith and promised vic¬ 
tories. But with regard to the identity of the spear of Pilateb 
soldier, these ancient writers are not at all forced j for they give 
us notice of a weapon, claiming that distinction, being in two, if 
not in three places, at the same time. In the eleventh century, 
diey tell us, the real spear-heiui was dug up at Antioch; and, 
after gaining a memorable battle before dial city, for tlie re¬ 
nowned Raymond of Tlioulousc, remained in the possession of 
that hero. Two humlred years after, we hear of another spctir- 
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head, which had been for agca in the possession of the empero^a 
Constantinople, and was sold by Baldwin II. as die true wea¬ 
pon to Stljouis, and so dispatched to France. But to out 
further astonishment, though such a relic was actually sent, 
and seen at Paris, another author rirtually denies the facts, by 
asserting the presence of the holy spear at Constantinople, after 
the period of its alleged journey to the west Besides the 
testimony of graver writers on these mysterious subjects, Sir 
John Maundeville may not be a very improper atitliority to 
i|Uote in the case of a legend; and in Ida right-wonderftil 
accoimt of his Asiatic Travels, between the ye^s 1322 and 
1371, he speaks of the holy spear being in France in his time, 
in (Jiese wor^s; — 

« A partie of the crowne of oure lord, where^wdth he was 
crowned, and one of the navies, and die spere^head, and many 
other rdikes, bo in France, in the kinges di^pelle. For a king 
of France boughte tbeise rellkes sometyme of the Jewes, to 
whom the Emperonr Baldwin liad leyde hem to wedde, for a 
grete summe of sylore/* But lie mlds, in another page,— 
** And the spere schafl hatlie tlie Emperor of Almayne; but 
the heed is at Paiys, And natlielcss, the Emperor of Constan- 
lynople scythe tliat he 1 lathe the spere-heed ; and I imve often- 
tytne seen it, but it is grettere than that at Parys.” 

With regard to the spear-head that is preserved at Eitch- 
Tnai-adzen, I could gather little of the particulars of its descent 
from past times to the present ; tlie persons who have it in 
charge being delicate of communicating on the subject with 
strangers ; but, as Armenia used to be included by the em[)erors 
of Constantinople, within the pale of their empire, it is not 
unlikely, that on the subversion of that state and capital by the 
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Turks, the holy deposits of its templca would be dispatched to 
the sate-keeping of the remoter walls of Eitch-mai-nadzeD. The 
spear^head whidi they show lierc, is veiy largCj and has a 
Greek cross cut in its centre ; a testimony that may be received 
of its former lodging at Constantinople, but a direct contm* 
diction to the pretended evidence of its having belonged to a 
heathen soldier: so much for transmitted relics. But one is 
also produced, which might have been expected as the growth 
of the place itself A fragment of the ark, which had havened 
in the mountain under whose shadow this venerable monastery 
has continued for so many centuries in perfect safety. The cir> 
cumstaiices which brought ilie relic into the possession of the 
fathers is thus related; — Many liundred years ago, a certain 
pious monk of the order undertook the hitherto unattempted 
task, of ascending to Uie top of tlie mountain, to find the 
remains of ttie sacred vessel, and to bring away some part of it, 
to receive a due shrine in the cliurch at the ti>ot of Ararat. 
But ere he had gone far over the snows of the last terrible 
regions of ice and cold, he fell asleep, and an angel appearing 
to him in a vision, told him, that beyond such a point no 
inortal, since the descent of Noah, was permitted to pass i but 
that in reward to the singular piety of the convent, a beaveniv 
messenger had been commanded to bring to this, its devout 
brother, a plonk of the holy sliip; which at his awaking he 
would find at Ins side, \\^^en the monk arose, he found it 
was as the angel liad said, and the remainder of the long story 
may easily be guessed at. 

Notwithstanding the time of the year, I found the weather at 
tills place mild and delightfuL Every object bore the appear¬ 
ance of spring, rather than of the approach of winter. The air 
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was clear, the sky cloudless j so that the whole panorama of 
mountains was «sible; and with a beauty, and a splendour, 
which spread them in one part with the softest roseate hues, 
ill others flooded them witli gold, or hung over their aerial 
hrows a glittering veil of silver. As the sun set, or the sun rose, 
all tills mighty magic of ethereal colours, passed on or off in 
hLs train. But in the midst of every change, still Ararat stood 
alone, unparalleled in majesty, and robed in every liglit of 
heaven. Absolute winter does not take place here till January, 
and then it is not uncommon to have the cold from 16 to 18 
degrees of Reaumur. Little snow foils on the plain. The rainy 
season follows in the months of March and April, and imme¬ 
diately alter, conies the summer, rich, balmy, and serene; tlie 
heat of which, though interne during some of its months, Is never 
-SO oppressive an at Erivan, 

Herr, for the ftrst time, I saw a caravan of camels. Tliey 
were crossing the plain, and their form and groups, with their 
l>earded drivers, being so peculiar to Asia, completed the 
picture to my eye. There was nothing in view that could 
remind me of Europe, excepting the sublime monnt itself* 
which recalled the scenes where I had first read of its existence, 
luid imbibeil a veneration lor its name. The peasMOitry of the 
\>lain, use buflaloea for all the purposes of agriculture to which 
we apply the steer or the horse. ^^Tliey are ol a larger species 
tliaii those of Georgia, very patient of toil, and strong in its 
exercise. Towards sun-set, w’hile 1 was standing in the gate of 
the monastery, I had an opportunity of observing the care that 
is taken of lliese useful animals, by being spectator to the 
operation of washing tliem. These purifications prevent a 
cutaneous disease, to which the creature when neglected is 
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very subject j the ablution, therefore, is frequently repeated 
during the hot weather; and the effects sufficiently prove how 
essential, even in brutes, cleanliness is to healtii. The cere* 
mony was performed in a riinniug stream, in the midst of which 
the cattle were quietly standing, whilst two or three persons 
were tljrow'ing the water on them by means of hollow wooden 
shovels. When the animals were thoroughly wetted, each man 
took a good<-sized rou^ stone in his hand, with which he and 
his companions scrubbed them in succession in every part of 
their bodies. The buffaloes seemed liiglily delighted with this 
part of the operation; tor they sniffed and snorted, and stood 
immoveable, as if made of marbl& Tlie skin, which relishes 
so well this rugged kind of currycomb, is something of the 
colour and texture of our black hogs, with rather more oi* the 
rough hide of the elephanL On the whole, they are a very 
hideous-looking animal, but perfectly tractable and obedient, 
excepting in hot weatlier when fording a river, and then tlie 
cool element is so grateful, they frequently stop in the midst, 
and nothing can move them for hours. Tlieir strange appear¬ 
ance, when caparisoned to be ritlden, and that of tlie wilii 
shaggy figures of the natives who mount them, form a sort of 
savage troop, of an as|>ect perhaps more uncouth than 
terriljle. It might recall the wild imagery of Spenser’s Faery 
Qiieenc, when describing one of the “ beostlie” groups Issuing 
from some enchanted forest in his allegorical tale. 

If I may judge of the general plenty on the plain of ^Vrarat, 
by the hospitality myself and my party enjoyed within tiie walls 
of its monastery, every necessary of life is there in abundance ; 
even luxuries were oot sp^ed, during the three days I had the 
honour of passing witli its patriarch; and he told me, the 
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«.unti7 around abounds iu game, free to every tnaa’a gun j 
while the lake of Erivan (a fine expanse of water, not far 
distant to the nortb-eaat) fiirnishes them with excellent trout, 
carpt barbel, anil othef fisb* 

After taking leave of my venerable host, and the friendly 
brethreb of Eitclimiai-adzen, I turned my course due eiiat, 
towards the province of Erivan, one of the most fertile districts 
of the Persian empire. Uy road lay over the plain, having a 
fine view of the uindings of the Araxes on the right: Ararat 
bore due south; the lesser bead south-east For several wersts, 
tl»e country continued rich and well-cultivated. At one part, 
we passed a small picturesque convent, an appendage to the 
patriarclud' seat of Eitch-inai-adzen, and was there shown the 
gardens and vineyards, which supply tl»e whole fraternity with 
fniita and mne. On setting forth, an ample store of the latter 
had been lodged on the backs ol' my cattle by the patriarch’s 
orders; and, in conserptence, so long as it lasted during mj journey, 

I could not taste its refreshment without some grateful remem¬ 
brance of the fair and bounteous plains of Ararat Turning 
our backs on all this verdure, and generous fare, we began 
an ascent, whldi gradually left all fertility behind us; tra- 
vellmg over an arid high country, covered with fragments 
of rocks and stones, of the same nature with those which had 
strewed the road in our descent to the plain, Here I could 
not hut think, how much more would have been in cliaracter 
this rugged scene with my Utc wild escort, than the rural 
objects and occupations, amongst which 1 bod seen them grouped 
at Eitch-mal-adzen. Such men would rather gather grapes at 
tlie point of their hanjar, or sickle corn with their swords, than 
sit down at the most sumptuous orderly board b Christendom. 
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Like our own keen huntsmen, no food Is so sweet to their 
palate, as that which themselves have run down. Being within 
tlie Persian frontier, and liaving only twenty worsts to travel 
from the inonastery to the capital of Erivan, I itacl dismissed 
tliese heroes at Eitch-mai-adzen; not, however, withont a due 
reward for their service, and a message of thanks to the Rus¬ 
sian commandant at Goumri. 

Proceeding ivith no other guard than my own personal 
sen'^ants, for in this immediate district banditti are iiow' never 
heard of, I journeyed quietly on j witli nothing to disturb my 
attention, from observing the ever-chajiging effects of light and 
shade on the heights and deptlis of Ararat, (which mountain 
bore due south at cur side,) as the dsty waned, and we drew 
towards Erivan. 

Erivan has been a province of Persia, ever since the conquests 
of Nadir Siiah, it once formed a part of the kingdom of 
Arnmnia ; and, hence, its native inhabitants are commonly 
called Armenlana. To the north, and to the eastward as far as 
Karadagh, it boimds the jiresent line of frontier occupied by 
the Russians; and is governed by u Persian nobleman, having 
the title of f:;ardor, whicli means General, He resides tn the 
capital city, whicli bears the same name witJi the province. I 
arrived there just Ijefore sun-set, on the evening of November 
21st, (O. S.) It lies in latitude 40" 9' 30"; and ia situated in an 
angle of a great plain, at the foot of the Mossian hills. Like 
most oi’ the ancient cities in this part of the world, its origin is 
obscured by the clouds of time. But ui consequence ot' its 
proximity to Ararat, it shares tht; claims of others in the same 
vicinity, to having been founded by the antediluvian patriarcli. 
Sucli may have been its high descent; but I am ratlier inclined 
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to give it a shorter pedigree, and to suppose from its present 
name, that it owes its dignity as a city to one of the Ar¬ 
menian kings, called Ewandus, who lived sixty-five years before 
the Christian era i and who in all probabUity gave hia name 
to the province, and founded die city* The country possesses 
every natural beauty which a fine assemblage of mountain, vale, 
and water can bestow; and the town of Erlvan shares all these 
advantages m an ample degree. The river Zengay, which flows 
originally from die great lake of the province, appears only a 
narrow, though rapid stream, near the city; but after being 
augmented by several minor rivers, it occupies a more consider¬ 
able channel, and winds away in a south-east direction dirough 
a long rocky diasm ; whence it issues on the plain, and 
continues in a seriientine course till it joins the Artexes, nearly 
opposite to Ararat, and at almut twenty miles from the town of 
Erivan. Anotlier smaller river called llie Querk-boolak, which 
also has its source in the great lake, runs thence to the north¬ 
east i but on arriving at the city, it is soon totally lost, by being 
divided into numberless lUtle canals, to supply the streets with 
water, to irrigate the surrounding gardens, and to fill any other 
office bv wliicli that element may be either used or wasted. 

The citv of Erivan bears no exception to the other places of 
the same quality which I Imd visited in my way Irom Wlady 
Caucasus to this point; ruins mingle every iidiere with the 
habitable parts of the town. It is of considerable extent; with 
open spaces, as vrell os die losC-ground ol oki mouldering 
buildings, within its modem circuit. Part of it covers the hill 
of Chool Mitchr, which was the particular site of the more 
ancient city and from its commanding one of the most ex¬ 
panded views of Ararat, from that spot I made the sketch 
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which will appear in my second volume. The fortress, described 
by Chardin, spreads over a great deal of ground. It is fortified 
in the mixed ancient and modern Asiatic manner, and haa 
lately been strengthened by European engineers. But nothing 
can render it a station of importance; since it is coromandetl 
on every side by liills, at scarcely aix hundred yards distance. 
Tlie front, to the north-west, is on the summit of a perpendicular 
rock seventy feet deep, at the foot of which flows the Zengay ; 
forming by its w^aters a natural fosse, which m old times 
must have been a great protection. Nothing can exceed the 
grandeur of these bulwarks of nature, which so frequently 
present themselves around fortified places, in these precipitous 
countries ; — their vaatnesa, simplicity, and impregnable ap¬ 
pearance, being fiir beyond the powers of man to inittate. 
Indeed, to any eye that does not look up to the superior heights 
which command tJie cltailel of Erivan, the steepness of tlie huge 
battlement of rock on whicli it stands, would Geem to set all 
impressions from without at defiance. The walls themselves, with 
their numerous towers, embrace a line of defence exceeding two 
thousand yards. Just beyond tlieir limits on one side, a fine 
stone bridge crosses the river j and, 1 cannot but say, it was the 
only object in die town that did not appear in a state of ruin 
or decay. Erivan has so often changed its masters, and as often 
l>een the scene of devastation, plunder, and massacre, that we 
cannot be surprised to find its ancient magnificence reduced to 
poverty j and the population it boasted before these sanguinary 
invasions, become a scanty, spiritless remnanL Indeed, so is 
ita consequence fallen, we might rather consider it a mere 
frontier-fortress, than give it the pretensions annexed to the 
capita] of a great province. I am told, Uie number of ita 
present inhabit ants does not exceed 15,000 persons. 
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Being curious to examine the very singular old tower, 
which Chardin took so much paina to describe, aud to 
draw, I went to an iUmenian monk, (to whose civilities I 
had been introduced by my kind friends at Eitch-mai-adaen,) 
to request his good offices In directing me to the spot. He 
informed me, the foundation alone was all tliat now re¬ 
mained- Some years ago, the tower had been struck by 
lightning; and, being greatly damaged, it was pulled down and 
the materials appropriated to rt^pairs In tlie town. In Uie 
course of our conversation, lie gave me much intereatlng inform¬ 
ation respecting the raany fine monuments of antiquity which 
cover the plains and valleys of Ararat, to an immense extent 
around the base of that stupendous mountain. It is here in¬ 
deed, Uiat we find ourselves touching Uie earliisit ages of the 
world. The dates of some of our most ancient cities in Europe, 
appear but of yesterday, when compared with the ages which 
have passed over the mighty ruins, which still exist in ttiese 
primeval countries. My intelligent informant told me, that 
Erivon was supposed to be about seventy wersls, (or forty-three 
miles,) from the foot of Ararat; and that the remains of many 
noble cities, some as old as Erivan, and otliers whose origins 
were beyond all trace, were scattered all along tlie banks of the 
Araxes. Amongst die number, he named the ruins of Ardasliir, 
and Kara Kala; which are, the Artaxata, and Armavra of the 
Greek and Eoiuan historians. Ardasliir, or Artaxata, lies on 
the north-east side of the river, a short inarch on the way to 
Nachlvan, While Kara Kata, or Armavra, at about fifty wersts 
west of Eitch-mai-adzen, spreads itself over the south-western 
bank; showing the remains of walls and towers of tlie finest 
masomy, and the ruins of a noble bridge- A few families, of 
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the poorest order of people, are now the sole occupants of this 
once-famous city. The first of these interesting places, I deter¬ 
mined on visiting; as it did not lie far from the road I should 
take on leaving Erlvan, The lake of the province, may also 
be regarded as a less perishable memorial of the celebrate times 
qP gntlcjuity; for we can liardly doubt that it is the Palus Lycli— 
nites of Ptolemy. It now bears the name of the province, or is 
called the lake.of Sevan- Its farthest, or north-western extre¬ 
mity, (whence issues the Zeiigay river,) lies about six wersts 
nortli-east of the town. Its circumference la within thirty 
miles, the hanks of the lake being almost entirely surrounded 
by mountains, which shelve down into the vast rocky baatti that 
contains it. The waters are clear, with a peculiarly blue cast; 
are extremely heavy, and abound in several varieties of fine fish. 
At tlie northern end of the lake, a small romantic island is seen 
not far from the shore. It is surmounted with a venerable old 
building, tlie residence of twenty monks of the Armenian 
church. 

Erivan being the first place of authority, at which I liad 
arrived since I passed the frontiers into Persian jurisdiction; 
and, as I liad dispatdied my Goumri escort on finding myself 
beyond tlie Turkish lines; it was necessary I should apply to the 
governor of this province, for the usual facilities in undertaking 
a journey to Tabreez. Witli tius view, soon after my arrival I 
sent to the Sarrlar, to know at ivbat time I might have the 
honour of waiting upon him. Tlie following morning was 
named; and 1 did not fall at the appointed hour. A person 
was sent to conduct me; and mounting my horse, I followed 
my guide through a variety of narrow wretched streets, till w-e 
arrived at Uie fortress ; where, on passing the gates, I saw no 
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ftl>pearance of a guard, nor of any tiling indicating a garrison. 
Tlie embrasures in the bastions, which flanked a double entrance, 
were filled up with straw. My conductor then led me througli 
several bye-alleys to the quarter wliich I understood was the 
iTovernor’s palace. I dismountetl at the entrance, and was 
ushered along two square courts ^ whence^ passing through a very 
small door-way, 1 ascended a few ruinous steps, crowded with 
natives, whose dingy aspects agreed better with the dilapidated 
state of the mansion, than with the rank of its present resident. 
One of these men raised a curtain with his hand, under which, 
it was intimated 1 must pass; and, having done so, I found myself 
in the presence of the Sardar. 

He was seated on a carpet, close to a window at t he upper end 
of the room. Opposite to him, sat his brother, a Persian Elian. 
A chair hod been prepared for me; and after pronouncing tlie 
usual salutation of //oc/ic twicdi, or welcome, the Sardar made 
a sign to me to sit down. Several minutes elapsed before die 
person made his appearance who was to act as an interpreter; 
and, meanwhile, I had leisure to observe my host. He seemed 
to lie about seventy; with a sensible, and energetic countenance; 
iiiui a frame, sufficiently strong and vigorous, to promise active 
seivice tor many ye^irs to come. His eye is vivid and quick, 
his complexion sallow, and his beard large, though not long, 
kept perfectly black j which ungrialed hue, and comparative 
shortness, tend not a Uttle to the preservation of the look of 
prime nianiiuod. A hoary, and leiigtliened beard, while it 
stamps age with a peculiar air of grave dignity, also gives im¬ 
pressions of the decay of manly vigour. But years appear to 
have failed in abstracting any tiling from the mind or body of 
the Sardar. His character for enterprise, and steady bravery, is 
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well-known. During the different wars» of late, be^oen Persia 
and Russia, he has repeatedly manifested liis powers as an able 
general; and, indeed, it is partly owing to his eondtict, titat the 
Great King’s territories w’ere not hounded, by his northern 
adversary, too far witliin the line of the Araxes- AVliile reflects 
ing on the character of the man that was before me, so varied 
ill its features, anti powerful in alt, I sometimes turned my eyes, 
from our rather awkward silent gaae at each otlier, towards the 
window, anti found freslt subjecta for nietlitation in the objects it 
presented. Beneath, was the drcadiid ditch of punishment, tlie 
Tarpeian rock of Krivan ! beyond, the luxuriant gardens of the 
Sardar, witli their summer-house j and, over them, towered the 
inagniftcent heights, 'which might either over-awe, or protect lus 
goveniment. 

When the interpreter arrived, I found the medium language 
was to be Russian, as the linguist could speak only that 
and ^ his own. And, tlirough this cliantiel, I soon made known 
to tlie Sartlar, the oliject of my visit j and received from httn 
every gratifying assurance in his power. He promised to send 
me a mehniandar immediately, and to give onlers for all faci¬ 
lities in my journey. This business being adjusted, we entered 
into general conversation j which was borne, on his part, with 
considerable vivacity and acuteness. Military subjects appeared 
to have the greatest interest with him; and when I spoke of the 
fine troops of the Kmporor Alexander, his lace kindled, and he 
observed, they were not superior to the newly organised Persian 
troops at Asierhijan. Tlie kalloun, or pijie for smoking, had 
been ]ircsented nt my entrance j aller W'hich, tea, in small cups, 
w as scrveil; then a second kalloun j and that paid due honour 
to, I took my leave. 
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The Sardar’a government diiferB from most others in the 
empire, inesmurh M that he pay. no revenue to the kmg : 
Imldine hi. .tattoo by a kind of military tenure; bemg obh^d, 
in limes of war or diaturbance, to fumiah the royal army with a 
certain number of troops. To him is also entrusted the defence 
and security of the whole of the frontier within the linuts of the 
province of Erivan, to be maintained solely at his own expense. 

In short, he might rather be styled the Prince of Erivan. than its 
mere delegated governor j for he is looked up to by the natives, 
with the liomage of subjects; and in his domestic arrangements 
he has assumed appendages which belong to royalty alone. His 
wives travel clothed in scarlet j a superb sort ot rairaent, not 
permitted hi Persia to any women but those of Uve family of the 
King, ot of his'SOUS. Pie has, also, the privdege of covering 
the baggage carried by his mules, wiUi hlgldy-oTnamented cloths 
of blue or red, which are batlges of royal equipage. His col¬ 
lected riches arc immense; and he possesses landed projierty in 
many provinces, but particularly in that of Ghilati, where he 
owns several villages. The districts of the province of Erivan, 
over which he has unlimited sway, are, Gookchah, Sevan, 
Gurney, Aberan, Keqmy, ZirzadiU, Sharagill, Shcrroor, Ma- 
koo, Saut. Its length embraces a distance of nearly 200 miles j 
its breadth, 100. In 1814, a general census was taken of 
the people capable of bearing arms, whicli amounted to 
18,000, The revenue of the province is about lo0,000 tomauns. 
and tliat does not include the receipts from tlie district of Makoo. 
A tomaun, which is the current gold coin of Persia, is of very 
pure metal, and in value may be equal to our hall-guinea. 

I had hardly returned to my quarters, when the mchmandar 
arrived, who was to be the comptroDer of my travelling liousehold* 
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to as far as the limits of the Sardar’s power would allow obe¬ 
dience to his commands. This person bore an order from his 
chief, according to which I was to be furnished with mules, 
lodgings, provisions, and every other accommodation I might 
require, in all the towns and villages within his jurisdiction. 
This was a fair w'^elcome to Persia; and I enquired for the escort, 
wliicli, cn fTuitti must have been appointed. But my mehmajidiir 
informed me, with a smile, and look of satisfaction, that none were 
now needed, in almost any part of the Persian dominions ; lor, 
since the accession of the present monarch, such a course had 
been taken with the old banditti, and whatever new bands had been 
desperate enough to attempt similar depredations, that hardly a 
robber, or even a thief^ dared show his head within reach of the 
Great King’s Justice. If this were true, it was, certainly, very 
agreeable intelligence j and, at least, giving the information 
credit till it should be contraHicted by fact, I was gla*! to make 
arrangements for the further prosecution of my journey, without 
tlie incumbrance of the half-savage guards, which liad been for 
so many weeks necessary to any probability of my personal 
safety. Certainly, iiom Eitch-mai-adzen, (where, being in the 
Persian dominions, my last troop had no longer authority to 
remain, and I therefore dismissed it,) all the way to Envan, I 
had found the road perfectly free from any shallow of mo¬ 
lestation. 

At 9 o’clock in the morning of November 23d (0, S.), I set 
fortli again, accompanied by my Persian provider, (that being 
the real import of the nanm mehmandar j) having previously in¬ 
timated to him my wish to take the old city oi Ardashir in our 
way. I was glad to find it lay in the direct road j and, accord- 
ingly, on leaving Erivan, we turned our faces to the south-east, 
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riding over a high and stoney country, with the pJain on our right. 
After tlxree hours* steatly course along this upland road, we began 
to descend the hill j and another hour brought us within sight of 
the widely-spread ruins of one of the greatest cities of ancient 
Armenia. Ardashir, like many other cities of that once mag¬ 
nificent country, has boasted the title of being its capital. But, 
in whatever variety of places the sovereign found it convenient 
to maintain his state for any time, those cities severally assumed 
the rank of metropolis. And that, in so comparatively a limited 
extent of territory, there slioulci be found so many of these rival 
capitals, the extent and grandeur of any one of ivliich might 
well claim the exclusive distinction to which they all pretend, 
cannot but be an object of admiration to the traveller of our 
times, who generally sees the one great capital of a modem 
kingdom, sufficiently demonstrating its claims to lionoiir, by its 
superiority in every respect, over nil the other cities of the 
land. 

On reaching the remains of Ardashir, I saw tiie earth covered 
to an immense extent, and on every side, with that sort of 
irr^dar hillocks, which are formed by time over [xiles ol' rulna. 
These, with tong dyke-Uke ridges, evidently of the same ve¬ 
nerable architect and materials, connecting them in parts, told 
me at once, 1 was entering the confines of a city, now no more. 
It is not in language to describe the effect on the mind, in vi¬ 
siting one of these places. The space, over which the eye wan¬ 
ders, all marked with memorials of tire past; but where no 
pillar, nor dome, nor household wall of any kind, however 
fallen, yet remain to give a feeling of some present existence 
of the place, even by a progress in decay; all, here, is finished; 
buried under heaps of earth ; the graves, not of the people 
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alone, but of their houses, temples, paTares j all lying in death¬ 
like eutorabinenl. At Ann!, 1 found myself surrounded by a 
superb monument of Armenian greatness ; at Ardashir, I stood 
over its grave. Go where one will, for lessons of time s re¬ 
volutions, the brevity of human life, the nothingness of man^s 
ambition j tliey no where can strike upon the heart like a single 
glance cast on one of these motionless, life-deserted ** cities of 
the silent” — To the eastward of our entrance, about two miles 
from the hills, the ground rose wltli a considerable natural 
elevation ; anil along its summits, I observed the vast broken 
surface of what must have been a very strong anti lofty citadel. 
From hence, in a direct line to the west, for hill three wersts, 
stretched the before-mentioned ranges of uneven hillocks, which 
covered the remains of the towers and ramparts of the town. 
There were mounds without number within the lines ol these 
larger masses ; and on the surfaces of many I found loose pieces 
of burnt brick, stones, and fragments of blue and green tiles. 
I searched in vain for any large hewn stones, or more mauitest 
vestiges of building, in any thing like the shape, or materials, 
of a regular architectural structure. In the course of my ride 
to live southward, and to the westward, within the apparent 
cireunvfereiicG of the city, the closeness ot my examination was 
rewarded by some more visible signs of what I sought. By 
certain hoUows and abrupt risings of the ground, I could dis¬ 
tinctly trace where many of the dwellings had stood ^ and large 
portions of the great waits may be discerned in this quarter, ol a 
prodigious ttiickness. They are built ol sun-dried bricks, which, 
even after tiie lapse of so many ages, have not lost any thing ol 
the regularity with wliich they must originally have been put 
together. 
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A small river, calleH the Giimey, takes its course through the 
tlismal solitiulc of these ruins. How different from the gor¬ 
geous courts, or gay re^’da, that, in albretimes, from these now 
rilent banks, may have been reflected from its stream 1 This 
river takes its rise from four little silver rivulets which issue 
from the mountains, to the north-east of the town, and uniting 
at a short distance beyond the earth-buried walls, takes a rapid 
course along the northern base of* the citadel; and winding 
round the moutuU, which had once been its outworks, turns to 
the south j and, flowing onward, takes its melancholy way by 
the trackless heaps of the city ; till, ts.suing at the soutli-west, it 
throws itself into the Arases, a few miles south of the Zengay. 

With my glass, I could plainly perceive the chain of hillocks 
which formed the western front of the city ; but could not dis¬ 
cern whether there wore any more distant fortifications beyond 
them. ] enquired of my mehmaiidar, Iiow far he supposed the 
A raxes might be from the spot on which we then stood. He 
replied, little more than lialf an hour’s ride i hcncc, 1 judged it 
to be about three miles. But Major Moiiteith allerwards assurer! 
me, he hail found it to be exactly twice liiat distance. Indeed, 
from the observations to be made on one side of the town, it 
does not seem improbable tliat Its suburbs, m the opposite di¬ 
rections, might have extended to the shores of tlutt river, which 
would make the situation of Ardashir answer, with a great 
degree of exactness, to the accounts given of it by many of the 
ancient writers, under the name of Artaxatn. 

On quitting the remains of Ardashir, my mehmandar informed 
me there were several tracts containing other ruins, not far 
distant from the present solitary scene; and yet more, amongst 
the adjoining mountains. I could not command leisure at this 
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time, to turn furtlier from the main road than I bail already 
done j but, should I return from my more eastward travels by 
this routes I determined to visit the places be mentioned 

Our way lay to the south-east, over a well-cultivated plain, 
abounding in populous villages; but towards the close of our 
day’s march, we had to cross an irregular group of rocky hills ; 
which rise from the level country, perfectly detached from any 
of the mountain-chains around them. The roatl was not very 
smooth ; but such paths were bowlmg-greens to some my good 
horse had carried me overj and we jogged cljcerily on, till we 
reaclietl our proposed quarters, the village of Devaloo j a distance 
of thirty miles from the capital of Erivan. 

At nine o’clock, next morning, we started over the same sort 
of rugged ground, still keeping on to the soutli-east, for about 
four hours j when, aj*riving at a narrow stoney gorge, in the 
bmncli of this knot of hills which projects westward, while the 
rest of the group stretches to the south-east, we passed it; and 
continued our way across the plain, till the sun began to decline 
over the ridge behind us, Tliia quarter of the level country 
was not inferior to that on the other aide of the knot of hills, in 
the culture of the land, and the number of its villages ; at one 
of the most considerable of which, we arrived about five o’clock. 
We were to lodge there for the night i and my mdmmndar 
presenteil his orders tor our eotertainmenL The name ol the 
place is ycngasbnli j and it is six agatches, or forty wersts, from 
Devaloob We found its inliabitants busily engaged in separating 
their com from its straw. The operation was effected by four 
or five buffaloes, treading on each spread-out quantity, in a 
circular movement j and, so entirely were the people absorbed 
in the employment, our firman was not attended to, for three 
hours at least. I’rom whidi rustic indifference to arbitrary 
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comimna, little to be expected in any spot under the jurisdiction 
of an eastern satrap, we did not get within shelter till the per¬ 
severing husbandmen had no longer light to work. 

Ricii as llicse viUagers seemed to be in the produce of the 
earth, and certainly not deficient in personal industiy i it was 
difficult to reconcile, widi such advantages, the squalid poverty 
which every where marked the inside of their houaea, and the 
appearance of tlio women. I would not describe the details of 
this appearance. Suffice it to say, when coming fortli from their 
houses, tliey looked like tiideous phantoms, issuing from a 
charnel-house ; the enveloping chudre (a wrapper of white, or 
chequered hiue-and-white cotton, which folds them like a wind¬ 
ing-sheet) being usually in us complete a state of decomposition, 
as tlie dropping, loathsome garments it vainly attempts to hide. 
Tlie peasant order of females, in this province, being less precise 
In the concealment of their faces than the women in tlie towns, 

T had an opportunity of observing the features of many; but did 
not see any that could pretend to the smallest degree of prclti- 
ness; and those who had passed the immediate blush of youth, 
were become mere hags. Indeed, the trite metaphor of the 
Heeling flower, when a[>plied to beauty, may lie here transferred 
to the evaiiescency of youth j its essentials not bearing the 
breath of years in these regions j it buds, blooms, and perishes, 
in little more than a revolution of a single sun. The men seem 
to be more careful of the state of their apparel tlian the women; 
and hold their good looks by a tenure, apparently as long as that 
of most Europeans. It ia difficult to account ffir so very dis- 
proportioned a difference between the constitulious and appear¬ 
ances of the sexes, as tliat which we so constantly meet in this 
part of the world j but, with regard to the higher ranks of the 
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womeiii we may attribute soiuethiug of their early bloated and 
faded aspects, to the excessive use of the bath, and habitual want 
of exercise; and we may find some reason for an even more pre¬ 
mature destruction of youth in the lower classes, from their 
similar misuse of hot water aT)d vapour, with the addition of 
noisome clothing, close unwholesome lodgings, and all the 
wretched consequents on both. 

1 have, just before, given a hint of the miserable interior of 
these dwellings; but, when they collect into villages, ami are 
seen from a distance, thej' possess an air of space and conse^ 
qnence, which promises tlie sort of comfort Uiat has never yet 
been found within their walls. For, waUs they have, and 
towera too, of hard-dried clay, inclosing a large square area. 
But, when the traveller draws near, he usually discovers these 
imposing bulwarks to be in a ruinous condition. ' Xot like the 
picturesque old dykes, surrounding some ancient farm-house, 
in our own land; and which, long conviction of absolute se¬ 
curity has abandonetl to the mouldering hand of time, the 
whit^ihoro, and the ivy'. But here, stupid neglect might 
seem the sole cause of the dilapiilation; naked, tumbling-down 
walls, open to man or beast, just as the appetite for rapine might 
move the incursion of eitlier. But the fact is, that a sense of 
present safety, under tlio formidable arm of the Sardar, which 
protects them from foreign enemies, and the rigorous measures 
against thieves, which clears Uic roads of banditti, are the real 
motives for leaving these village-walls in nil tvs. The peasantry 
of a country must liave advanced far in the refinements oi life, 
before Uicy turn the accidental circumstance ol their situation 
into objects of taste and ornament. The only trees which ue 
saw on the plain, were within and around these arei^ ; but they 
voi« I. 
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were, genertilly, irtiit-trees, with, here and there, a fe^v vines 
crawling over tlicir roots. 

Sioking ray escape from these wrctdted <|aartcrs, at an early 
liour next day, we pursued our march, south-east, still over the 
plain, which continued, in good cultivation for three or four 
miles j but, at that point, it began to rise in gently uiidnlating 
hills, covered with so thick a mass of loose stones, no culture 
could take place there. When we had passed them, tlie country 
sunk into flat again, which carried us smoothly along its level, 
to the mins of a once extensive village, called Oiijary j and, 
not mudi Inrther, to those of a spacious caravanaary. Thence, 
we ascended a little, to the village of Khoig, where we u'ene 
to hall for die nighu It was beyond the Sardar’s lines, and 
stood in a tine situation, overlooking the plain to tlie iiortli- 
ivest, and a romantic I'alley to the south. Mount Ararat, 
bearing to tlie north-west, made a glorious object, as the sun 
sunk behind it. Khoig, holding no subjection to the governor 
of Erivan, his flrmau was of so mucit less use here than at De- 
valoo, k did not serve us at all. At the Ibrmer place, it at last 
wrung from the busy husbandmen a due, though delayed 
obedience; hut at Khoig, his commands had not a shadow of 
influence; and the churlish boors persisted to deny us shed, or 
refreshment, lor horse or man. However, aitei threats trom 
the mehmondar, and promises of payment on my part, for 
every accommodation that sliould be provided, at last a den was 
opened to receive us, us full of foul air, dirt, and horrors of that 
kind, as imagiuation can well conceive. 

Our road, next day, continued south-east, over the plain; 
which soon lost its fertile appearance; stoney, and barren tracts, 
succeeding to the fine arable and pasture land t so lately de* 
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scribecL As we receded from Ararat, which Air. Fdier, (in one 
of his admirable works on these subjects,) conjectures to have 
been the site of the garden of Eden, we miglit suppose this to 
liave tjeen indeeil tlie land through which our first parents were 
driven, from “ the presence of the I^rd, and paradisaical abuiid- 
amcc,” to a world of desolation, and of fearful creatures. For, 
all before us was dark and sterile \ while a range of hills on our 
Jefi, where not a sign of verdure appeafed, wore a sort of 
brimstone-and-purple hue, arid and dismal. These hills are 
reported to be so infested with serpents, which swarm parti- 
ctilarlv in the hot months of the vcar, that no traveller ever 
attempts to cross them. True or false these accounts, the 
place all around seemed sufficiently congenial with such m- 
habitunts j every where the earth was totally bare j not a 
single lierb of any kind varying its hard and rongh surface j and, 
beyond the serpent-momitaius, rose other alpine regions, in still 
more broken and black forms, shooting their fractured peaks 
into a sky wliich was then quicldy involving in clouds. 

We found our iilghTs loilguigs at Nackshivan, the principal 
place of the small district, or government, which bears the 
same name, 'Tliis little capital is in lat. 39” 12‘- Formerly, it 
was a very considerable city j but tlie spoliations ot war have 
curtailed it in every respect, even since Uie time of Chiu’din. 
*l'o 3 great extent, around its present diminished circumference, 
we find the ruins of towers, moaejues, houses, &€!« which were 
once within its walls. And, even in our approacli to the town, 
we hail to traverse very extensive places, utterly fallen to decay, 
and without inliabitents, before we arriv-ed at the actual entrance. 
Airbus the Great, when he annexed the province to his empire, 
the eliief destroyer of this city j and, since that perioil, it 
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has too oaen been the victim of contendiDg swords. The 
mains of two magnificent mosq^ues still raise their splendid 
domes, over otlier ruins, in one of the desertetl quarters of the 
old capital. One of them, which Is called the mosque of 
Zavia, is curiously overlaid with green, blue, and gilded tiles; 

A gorgeous style of ornament, which appears the peculiar taste 
of the East, The commanding situations which the ancient 
strong4iolds of the place still occupy, and the military care that 
is every where manifested in their construction, fully demon¬ 
strate the advantage of the position, and how ably it w'as de¬ 
fended ; and, when we see how Shall Ahbas broke down such 
means of future opposition, we cannot doubt his opinion of 
their strength and consequence, 

Ptolemy mentions the city of Nasuaiia, which corresponils, 
in name and situation, so entirely with Nacksbivan, that I cannot 
but consider tliem the same place. Formerly, the wine made 
here was celebrated as the best in Annenia ; and its vineyards 
as tlie most luxuriant and extensive. But notliing more of these 
abundant vines are now to be seen, bej oud the w’alls of two or 
three gardens, where a remnant of grapes may yet be found, 
to mark, perhaps, the spot of some old wine-press. 

A Pcrsiiui Khan governs this small district, and resides in the 
town j and, from him 1 readily obtained a proper mehmandar, 
to supply the place of that officer from Erlvan, w'liose duly had 
expired, on my passing into the Khan’s jurisdiction. 

Soon after sun-nse, the following morning, I set forth ivith 
my new mehmandar ; and, about a mile from the town, crossed 
the river Jfackshivaii, which at this season of the year is usually 
very low, at a ford near to the ruins of the fine bridge that 
Chardin passed over, when it was entire. It consisted of eleven 
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arches, and was beautifully conatructed of brick and stone. Our 
road lay across a plain which, for want of water, was only par¬ 
tially cultivated. Whenever the husbandmen of these districts 
C fln acquire, by any means, sufficient ot this element, so neces¬ 
sary in agriculture, they do not spare putting it to use. • Indeed, 
there cannot be, in any country, a greater contradiction than 
what lies between the habits of these people, when in the field, 
and those they wear within doors. In the one case, they are 
all activity and toll j and in the other, we see nothing but loath¬ 
some indolence. The general produce of their labours are, cot¬ 
ton, barley, and the castor-plant. From the latter titey extract 
an oil, part o4’ which they consume themselves, and the rest 
tiiey make an article of sale. 

As we travelled on, 1 observed a very curious rock, starting 
up from amidst tlie hills to the south-east, of six or seven hun¬ 
dred feet in height, and of a perfect sugar-loaf form. From its 
peculiar shape, and the position it holds amongst the hills, it 
continues a conspicuous object to a great distance, Tw’o con¬ 
siderable viUuges lie near it. One is called Kestnooz ; and the 
other, which lies a little beyond the first, is called Jaraadeeii. 
Our route was in the direction of this rock, over a dull and arid 
soil. As we proceeded, the character of the plain gradually 
disappeared amongst hills ; anil we soon saw ourselves in a nar¬ 
row valley, which, by degrees, contracted to a rocky gorge of 
very steep acclivities j at the bottom we found the bed of a 
stream, whose waters, iu the spring, or after the wet season, 
swell to an impassable height; but at present tliey were hardly 
more than a rill, and ran gurgling on amongst the rocks, while 
w'e journeyed by its side contemplating the excessive beauty of 
the red and green porphyry, which Ibrms the high perpendicular 
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rlfffit of the gorge. We rode between them for nearly a mile, 
and then came forth on a small plffln, which appeaTed to lie 
completely surrounded by mountains. Tlirough an enormous 
chasm to the west, as if the opening scene of this great theatre, 

I had u distinct view of the magiuficent wbdings of the Arases, 
w'ith the ruins of Eski Julpha on its banks. That city was not, , 
like tliat of Nacksiilvan, merely sacked and dismantled, by the 
victorious arms of Shah Abbas, but absolutely battered into 
min i and its sun bing iuhaliitants transported to Ispahan, die 
victoria cajiital, where they fbrmc<I a suburb to that city, which 
still hears tlic name of Julplia. Extensive remains of fortilica-^ 
tions, on various points, close to the town, and on each side ol 
the river, still show what must have been ita tbrmer consequence^ 
The piers of a bridge may also be traced, which, probably, was 
tlie very same that Augustus ordered to be erected, on some 
jmrt of the Araxes, in this neighbourhootL 

' 111 Is noble river flows in a bending direction, almost in the 
ahape of a sickle, from its rise in the west, to the point of its 
junction with the Kur, in the east. Ita source, is said to be 
ne.ir llassan Kala, about eight agatches [or eight hours^ journey) 
(iast from Arzerum j and thence it flows onward, in a waving 
course, till, in traversing the plains of Ararat, it takes a deep 
curve soutiiward 5 which, according to its convex sweep, em- 
bracing the ^irovinces of Erivan, Nacksliivan, and Kara-Bagh, 
tinislies its point In the norlli-east, near the casUe of Kalatmn ; 
where it meets the Kur, or Cyrus; and immerses its own cele¬ 
brated name, in that of the more famous flood to which it has 
uniteil its waters. 

A very short ride brought us from the mountain-plain, to the 
verge of the river. VVe were to cross it, at almost the moat 
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southern stretch of its winding banks, where their sickle form, 
hanng made its curve, turns eastward. We found a raft-hke 
Ijoat, of a lozenge shape, that was to convey ua to the opposite 
shore ; and, by that translation, land us in Aiterbijan, the go¬ 
vernment of Abbas Mirza* Prince Koyal of Tersia, and what 
was part of ancient Media. The Araxes was not more than 
fifty yards wide at the place of embarkation ; but the waters were 
rapid, and occasioned no small difficulty in getting our animals 
afioat* ^Vhen wc were all on board, the boat was pusheil off, 
and rowed witli apparent ease by the ferrymen* till it got inU) 
the full flood of the current; and then we were carried down the 
stream to a considerable distance. But the terrymen were on 
the alert; and, by great and timely exertions managing to gain 
a good deal of head-way, soon brought us up to a shoal. One 
of Uiem instantly leaping into the river made the vessel fast; 
and the horses taking the same plunge, were led carefully on 
sliore; which so lightened the boat, it found sufficient water to 
disembark the rest of the party on the bank. .he ferrymen re- 
crossed in the same manner that we came j after having dragged 
the vessel to a certain iielght up the southern side of the stream; 
and beyond the point on the opposite shore at which we had 
embarked. The river here tan due east. 

At Julpha, and for u great extent above those ruins, the 
Araxes (otherwise called the Aras) .flows through a precipitous 
valley; and, while in that course, it is largely augmented by the 
numerous mountain-torrents which Ifall into its stream. At 
times of thaw, or in the rainy season, these accessions of water 
are very formidable ; and the valleys of the Araxes often suifer 
by their too abundant supply. However, at only a very few 
miles below the ferry, the river is almost always fordable, from 
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the width of its bed at that part allowing the waters to become 
sliallow bj expansion* In the whvter, it is soinetimea frozen so 
hard, as to admit whole caravans to travel over its surface. 

Having crossed the river, and a plain on its border* of about 
tliree miles in extent, we arrived at the foot of a steep banki 
which we ascended; and passing through the ruins of a place 
called Sooja* travelled on four miles further, where we began 
another ascent* which we surmounted speedily, being spurred 
forward by the increasing cold of the evening j and gladly saw 
several large villages scattered over its summit. We halted at 
Gurgur, one of the nearest to us j and. the night being so 
severe, were happy to find any shelter, though in a poor little 
hut. i 

Next day, our road lay due west, for near!v tliree miles; 
idler which, it wound about, to our old direction of soutli-east. 
Ill this course, we passed through a uairovv ravine, or rather bed 
«ij tt spring->torreiit j which carried us, after an lioiir^a contention 
with the large d loose stones in our path, out upon on 
extensive plain, ij»,ren, and dreary, and Ixnuided by a I'ost 
succession of Jiills, over whose dark heath towered the more 
ilistant mountaius, covered with snow. Our halting-place was 
to be the town of Marande; and about eight miles before we 
reached it, I observed a splendid caravansary at some distanra, 
on the road. My conductor told me, it was one of the many 
fine erections of the kind, which had been the work of that 
great Shall, Ahbas. Hut, on my drawing near, I found it as 
completely abandoned to decay, as any of the superli cities liis 
sword had wasted. The whole structure was of the best ma^ 
sonry j and fragments of the various-coloured tiles, which bad 
been its ornament, were still visible over the grand gateway. 
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All the way, from the immediate vicinity of this deserted 
resort of far-wandered commerce, to the gates of our proposed 
quarters, the country showed a more pleasing aspect; changing 
its sterile rocks ibr rich herbage; and, in place of the bed of a 
dry torrent, w’e found ourselves on the gentle slopes of ti fertile 
vale, winch runs between the hills, open to the morning and 
evening sun at each extremity, and sheltered by the pale 
summits of the northern mountains from the severest blasts of 
winter. This luxuriant valley, though hardly five miles in width, 
is upwards of thirty in length, and covered witli every mark of 
an industrious and thriving population Villages, appearing in 
the midst of trees, and gardens, producing delicious fruit, and 
the people th^selves, wearing a semblance of personal comfort 
I had not seen since my quitting Georgia. A small but beau¬ 
tiful river meanders through this happy scenery; adding its 
enriching facilities on e\'ery side, to the steady labours of the 
pensaiitty. 

The town of Marande, which has its station nearly in the 
centre of the valley, is a large and prosperous place, and has, 
lately, been honoured by the erection of a new fortress, which 
stands on an eminence close to the town. Ptolemy mentions, 
in Ills list of towns in Media, one of this name; luid, pro¬ 
bably, it is the same place. The valley is too favourably endoweil 
by nature, to have ever been otherwise than an inhabited spot. 
And I have often made a remark, while comp^ing the geo¬ 
graphical works of the ancients on Asia, with the country Itself^ 
that a very great number of the towns and cities, of the second 
order of consequence, have still preserved their original names. 
Their comparative obscurity, probably, liaving in that rc^spcct 
been their protection; conquerors only caring to change ap- 
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pellations, where their spirit of jealous rivalry wishes to obliterate 
some memory, wiUt the old i or of personal vault)', to erect some 
special memorial of themselves, by stamping a new name. 

Chardin gives Marande a very ancient origin, and tells us, 
it was the burylng-place of Noah. The natives have lost the 
tradition. But I found a few Armenians, who were by no 
means backward in maintaining a similar tale. They say, this 
was the spot where tlie Patriaich planted a vineyard; and, though 
they do not deny his having iieen inhumed here, they stoutly 
affirm, it contains the grave of his wife j that her name was 
Marianne, and tliat the place, in consequence, was called 
Marande. 

Leaving die city, about ten oVlock, next mon^g, and cross¬ 
ing the valley, towards the mountains on the southern side, ive 
began a gratlual ascent of two miles, w’hich brought us to the 
entrance of a narrow pass. I looked back on die beautiiLil vale 
we were just <|uitting j and, though I might not discertr its legen¬ 
dary vines, or cypress-groves, die green and silvan garb of nature, 
which every where clothed the scene, might well inspire the 
traveller, from less fair regions, with a dream of paradise. The 
dehle, wiiich we entered, carried us, in a winding direction, for 
nearly two hours, towards die south-east; and, on its termination, 
brought us out into a valley, very unlike that of ^Marande; for, 
only in distant spots, could we discover any verdure; and tlic 
huts of the laliourers were scattered, few in number, on the 
sides of the hills, near to the little morsels of meagre cultivation, 
which hard toil had extracted from the stubborn soil. In the 
course of our route tli rough this vale of scanty vegetation, and 
at about twelve miles’ distance from Aiorande, we passed the 
ruins of another caravansary^ of very spacious dimensions, ljut in 
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as desolate a condition as the one we had seen on the other side 
of that town. This second dilapidated structure stood at the 
entrance of a considerable dell, through which (lowed the rapid 
Tourian, whose wide and rugged bed showed how tremendous a 
stream rushed over it during the months of April and May* 
On each side of the river’s banks, which were broken, rocky, and 
savage, the hills protruded their huge forms, naked of verdure ; 
and exposing their barren substance, under all the livid hues of 
ashy paleness, faded yellow, dusky red, and faint green. The 
shapes they took were so abrupt, jagged, yet regular, and 
spread so widely onward, that to me they wore the strange 
appearance, rather of some inland sea, whose tempestuous waves 
had been arrested Into sudden petrifaction, than of undulating 
masses of earth and rock* Some of them, however, are more 
profitable than they seem j for, being composed of salt, the 
natives dig it, and supply the town of Tabreez, and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, with the produce. 

Tlie really hideous glen of the Tourian opens into a magni- 
ficent valley, stretching on all aides to an immense extent. It 
has been called by some, the plain of Kaldiran; anti is remark¬ 
able for the defeat of Shah Ismael, by Sultan Selim j of wdiicli 
it was the field, A. D. 1514. Htg. 9SiO. At its eastern extremity 
stands Tabreez, the capital of the province. But it was too far 
for us to reach that day; and, our quarters for the night were 
at the village of Sofian. Tliat little place, also, has its hime j 
having been within the lines of a dreadful Irattle fought A. D. 
15&5, between the Turks and Persians ; and which gave a signal 
overthrow to the former power, by the arms of Hamzeh Alirza, 
who commanded the Persians. 
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The distance from Sofiati to Tabreea is twenty-four miles, 
over a pretty good road, running south-easL About midway 
we passed a considerable village on our right j and* soon al'ter, 
crossed a small stream. Four miles farther, brought us to a 
bridge of liahdsome dimensions, hut in a ruinous condition, 
built over the Augi } the waters of which river are perfectly salt. 
Having gone a short way beyond its bank, I saw the towers and 
minarets of Tabreez, rising amongst the liills at the east end of 
die valley. An hour’s brisk riding brought us to the city’s 
gales, some time belbre sun-set 1 was met, at my approach, 
by a little band of my own brave countrymen, who are there for 
the purpose of organizing the new troops of the Prince Royal, 
according to the European mode. Cold, and weary, ami so 
long absent from any but Asiatic faces, this sight was tlie most 
cheering hfaliballf .(Uie name given to a profession of welcome, 
sometimes used in these countries,) that could have hailed me 
from any'capital of the East ; and I gladly shook hands with 
men, who, bom in my own knd, were only one moment 
strangers, anti, in the next, the most cordial friends, 

'fabreez, or as some call it, Taiiris, according to die observ¬ 
ations of Major Monteitli, ts in kt, 38" 4*; and, according to an 
observation taken by the unfortunate traveller, the late Mr. 
Browne, it is in long. 46’ 25'. At present, It is well known 
from being the principal residence of the heir-apparent to the 
Persian crown, Ahh&a Mirza j and is die capital of Azerbijan, of 
which province his Royal Highness is the governor. In dis¬ 
tant ages, this city once rivalled Ecbatana. And Sir William 
Jones went so far, as even to sink the identity of that great 
capital of die Medes, in the reported splendours of Taurk, by 
asserting that they are the same place. But die compliment is 
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as foreign from tlie present appearance of the city, as the site of 
the two capitals are, in reality, widely distinct from each other. 
Without, however, entering into any comparison between the 
ancient con3e(}iience of Tabrecz, and that of liicbatana, we have 
sufficient evidence that the capital of Azerbijan has long beeij 
considered a place worthy the residence of soveneign princes. 
It has often been the victim of their contentions ; and wars be¬ 
tween Turks, Persians, and Tatars, have all tended to level its 
boasted grandeur in the dust. But perhaps the most destructive 
enemies to the latter pretension, where it meant to express the 
magnificence of the buildings, as well as the population ol‘ the 
place, have been the effects of two fatal eartliquakes, Tvhich at¬ 
tacked the valley, twice in the course of the last century, ami 
rendered the city a heap of ruins. During these dreatlful ca¬ 
tastrophes, upwards of a hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
perished j some swallowed up in the tremendous abyss, along 
with their bouses and substance ; and otJiera crushed under the 
falling roofs and towers of the city. Terrible as tliese calamities 
have been, yet, in face of the veiy^ monuments of their resistless 
desolation, under the shattered walls, and over the precipitated 
heaps of the old city, a new one has arisen ; and, though still In 
infancy, it bids fair, under the present august resident, to become 
an example of vital prosperity beyond any thing yet existing in 
the kingclom. 

Tabreez has been re-fortifie<l lately, by order of the Prince 
and, accordingly. Is surrounded with a thick wall, protected by 
towers and bastions, with tlie addition of a very deep dry ditdi. 
The whole embraces a circumference of six thousand yards. 
Beyond tliis boundary, to the north and east, extend the 
suburbs, which rise amidst the ruins and broken ground of what 
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formerly composed part of the old city. Four gates, of no very 
imposing appearance, conduct into the new city. They are sur¬ 
mounted by turrets, and ornamented with slight minarets, 
covered witli chcquer-work of blue and green tiles, which have 
))een collected from the remains of tlie ancient vaulted mosques. 
These walls and towers are built of bricks dried in tlie sun, with 
an occasion^ mixture of some that have been burnt j but, for 
tlicse latter, the modem architect is obliged to tl>e great 
earthquake, and the fine masonry it overwhelmed. Out of two 
hundred and fifty mosques, inentioned by Chardin, the ruins of 
only three are visible. The most considerable is that of Ali 
Shah, erected nearly sis hundred years ago, by Ali Koja j and 
which still presents lofty arches, and the mouldering vaulted 
work of splendid domes, 'file whole of the building, within 
and without, has been cased with lackered tiles of porcelain, 
adjusted into intricate and elaborate figures, with an ingenuity 
and taste that would honour the most accomplished artists of 
ajiy age. Tlie colours of these decorations are green, dark and 
light blue, interspersed witli Arabic sentences in letters of gold; 
and £L broad band of such legends, formed In white, upon this 
beautifully varied ground, and interwoven with fiuwers in green 
and gold, winds round the entire extent of the building. This 
tine ruin Is witJun the new fortifications of tlie city, as are, also, 
the remains of the ark or citadel. In former times, it Is said to 
have contained the royal palace, witli its attendant mosque. Very 
legible traces of these different structiires are yet to be found 
within its lofty, though riven walk. The height of those walls 
may be about eighty feet, commanding an extensive view on 
every side over the lately erected works, and making a conspi¬ 
cuous object to a great distance from tlie town. The materials 
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of tlie whole structure are of brtck» and put together with the 
nicest care. Indeed^ that so much of It eidstSf after the general 
overthrow bj two earthquakes, proves the excellent® of its 
workmanship, fart of it is now used as an arsenal j and, also, 
to a very dismal purpose. A few yi^rs ago a woman was pre* 
cipitated from the top of the highest point of Its wall, into the 
ditch beneath, as a punbiiment for the murder of her husband; 
a crime till then almost unheard of, in the annals of Persian 
domestic life. 

To tite south-west of the new walls of the city, but &r within 
the remnants of the old boundaries, stand the magniftcent re¬ 
mains of the sepulchre of Sultan Kazan. It is situated about 
two miles from the town ; tlie whole way being marked with 
sliapeless ruins, even stretching beyond the sepulchre, to a great 
extent i but the tomb itselfi is an object too pre-eminent in 
desolated grandeur to descry without approaching. Its appear¬ 
ance now, is that of a huge mound, of mingled lime, dust, tiles, 
and bricks; but surrounded w'ith spacious arches of stone, and 
other vestiges of departed majesty. 

Beyond the eastern gate of the town, the ruins of its past 
greatness reach for more than tliree miles over the valley, and 
on the adjoining heights which skirt the base of the hills, Sul>- 
jacent to the loftiest of these hills, or rather mountains, wliich 
formerly bore the name of Serdigiab; and on one of its most 
commandbg subordinate acclivities, we see the massy towers of 
an ancient fortress. Whatever consequence the ark or citadel 
that is in the town may liave held at any time as the immediate 
bulwark round the ordinary palace of the sovereign, tliis vast 
and venerable structure on the verge of die old walla (now so 
distant from the new) must, from its position and its strength, 
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have becD considered the stronghold of die whole valley. Pro¬ 
bably, the garrison for its mUitarj* power 5 the repository of the 
sovereign's treasures \ and a last resource for his lamily in ex> 
treme cases of invasion. A Persian MS. written towards the 
close of A. D. 1400, In speaking of the eminences which flank 
the eastern quarter of Tabreez, says, ** they were not only co¬ 
vered with towers and battlements, but enriched with palaces 
:uid mosques, and Other glorious structures.” And this account 
fully accords with the remains still extant amongst the rocks 
and mounds of that quarter. The high towers of the fortress, 
from their position, look down the whole valley; whidi may 
easily be understood by a description of its situation. The lofty 
range of barren and broken mountains which bank the north and 
southern sides of the vale, or plain of Tabreez, enclose it to the 
custw'ard also, in the shape of an amphitheatre j and there they 
split tliemselves Into a thousand irregular ravines, intersecting 
each other In every variety of form and direction ; till, by gra¬ 
dual slopes, tliey fall into the plain. On one of the most com¬ 
manding heights of tliese ravines stands tlie grey pile of the 
fortress. At what period in the Persian htstoiy this structure 
was first raised, lies in as deep obscurity as the time of the 
foundation of the city itself That so vast a fortress was the 
product of great labour and cost, may be seen in the 
of the walls, the massinesa of the towers, and the splendid ma¬ 
terials discoverable in many parts of the interior buildings. Xo 
sun-dried bricks are to be found In any part of this structure ; 
the whole having been compiled of huge masses of loose stones 
and mortar thrown together j and then, carefully and closely, 
faced with large stones. A tower, of more than ordinary mag¬ 
nitude, flanks the south-west front of the castle, which seems in 
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a less impaired state, than any of its other quarters: it looks 
towards the town and valley. Near to the foundation of the 
before-mentioned tower, we find two bands of a dark-blueish 
stone, let into the wall. The blocks which compose them are of 
oblong shapes, each from five to six feet in lengtli, and are placed 
hi their present situation in so promiscuous a way, as to leave 
little doubt, both irom their fashion being so different from the 
rest of the building, and the liasty manner of their insertion, that 
they formed no part of the original stnicture. It is related, that 
AJibas the Great ordered the works in this quarter of the city to 
be restored to a perfect state of defence. Tins repair might 
have been done at tliat period ; which was about the time when 
he caused the destruction of every strong-hold between Erivan 
and Tabreez ; a precaution against any future attempts, from the 
then humbled Turks. In traversing the interior of the nuns, we 
found several spacious and vaulted apartments, much below the 
present surface of the ground; and near to them the remains of 
a magnificent mosque. Heaps of tiles, of dust, and of Aimacc- 
madc bricks, fill up its shattered walls; but these ruins are inter¬ 
spersed in many places, with pieces of the white transparent 
marble, so renowned by the name of Tabreez marble; and whicli 
is dug from the mountains, on the borders of the lake of Ou- 
roomia. We traced the foundations of otlier considerable build¬ 
ings ; and distinctly marked where the baths had been. Indeed, 
from the undisturbed architectural dispositions of all tliese re^ 
mains, I am led to conclude, that the most violent effects of the 
earthquakes must have been confined to the plain. Tlie horrors 
of war, and the hand of time, might sufficiently account for the 
dilapidations of these more elevated stnictures j there not being 
amongst them any of the over-turned appearances which we find 
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in the valley: and, as an additional argument of the eartlK^uakes 
having been guiltless of any very formld^le attack on the lieights, 
we still SCO the hermitage almost entire, which Chardin mentions 
as having been a favourItc resort of the natives during his sojourn 
at Tabreez. He wrote before the earthquakes hail occurred j * 
and the place in question occupies the summit of a kill, on the 
north-cast of the town, not far from the old fortress. 

Most antiquarians are agreed, that the ancient name of Tabreez 
was Ganzaca ; but we do not find any notice of its being consi¬ 
dered the capita] of Azerbijan, (the Antropada of the old Insto- 
rians,) till tlie fourth century of the Christian era j when, 
according to a treaty made between the Persian King Narsus, 
and the Emperor Galerius, that province came into tile posses¬ 
sion of Tiridates j and the Armenian prince, mSuenceJ pro¬ 
bably by the commanding strengtli of the fortress of Ganzaca, 
not only enlarged the city but adorned its buildings, in proud 
emulation of the splendours of Ecbatana the metropolis of Media 
Prom that period, the place, under the names of Ganzaca, Tauris, 
or Talireez, has been esteemed the capital of the province. 
Vet, only three hundred years aubsetiuent to this acrtmot, we 
see that its extent, at least, must have suffered considerable 
diminution ; for when Heradiua took possession of Tabreez, and 
the royal treasures of Kosnoes Pur\iz, the liouses of the city 
only amounted to three llioiisantL Such were the fluctuations 
of power and population, in those days of leading into captivity, 
or of general massacre I War continued clianglng the face of the 
province and Its towns, fur ages afterwards; and it was not until 
the accession of the Sefi race, that Tabreez rained its old im¬ 
portance. Chardin mentions that in his time the capital of 
Azerbijan contained half a million of people. Tlie consequence 
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that had.been attached to maintaining its militaty strength, under 
Abbas the Great, must of course have increased the inhabitants 
of the city. But in the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy, we 
find its population so wonderfully reduced, that at the earthquake 
of 1727, which demolished the chief part of the town, not more 
than seventy thousand persons were its victims; an incredible 
disproportion to the rate of its inhabitants just before. And at 
the succeeding shock, which liappened sixty years afterwards, 
only forty tliousand remained, to be swallowed up in the second 
gulph. If the vast number reported by Chardin os the popu- 
latioD of Tabreez, in tlie year 1686, were the real fact, how 
terrible must Itave been the events of war and its attendant 
evils, famine and pestilence which must liave swrept the province 
of Azerbijau, and reduced the people of its capital city, in the 
course of little more than forty years, (from the time of his 
calculation, to the first earthquake,) from half a million of souls, 
to hardly more than one-fifth of that multitude. 

His Royal Highness Abbas Mirza, is doing all in his power to 
restore the place to the military importance it formerly attained, 
under tlie command of his great predecessor of the same iiame- 
The Prince does not aim so much at adorning die citv. as to 
strengthen it. The present fortifications were begun, and finislied 
by iiim ; and a matdan, or square, laid out, and amroundeil with 
barracks, for the troops he is organizing according to European 
tactics. A palace also is under the masons’ hands, for hia own 
residence; but it jwssesses none of tlm architectural pomp, 
which seems to have characterised the royal residences of former 
times. Indeed, it la not in modem Persia tliat the traveller 
must look for the magnificent exterior of eastern palaces, and 
other public buildings. Taking his course through the towns 
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and cities* he sees nothing on either aide of the narrow streets 
but long mud-walls of different heights, though diiefly very low, 
and perforated here and there with small mean-looking doors. 
The domes of a few mosques, the towers of an old citadel, and 
not untrequendy the scattered ruins of past grandeur, being 
all that diversify the general dike-likc traverses of the town. 
Wealth, in this country, is tlte reverse of ostentatious j there¬ 
fore it is within those mean doors, and behind those mud-walls, 
we must go, to distinguish tlte mansion of the rich from the 
hove) of the poor. Several courts or quadrangles, larger or 
smaller according to the consequence .of the resident, thus shut 
in from tlie public eye or ingress, and round which are disposed 
the apartments, both of state and domestic convenience, form 
die usual ground-plait of a Persian liabitation. These open 
courts give a free air to the house, winch the closeness of the 
streets would otherwise utterly deny ; and are either paved, witli 
little fountains in the middle, or planted sometimes as a garden; 
but oftener in the more motley style of parterres, with flowers, 
clover, poppies, wheat, &c., all in parallel beds. In the more 
garden sort of enclosure, they put every thing that is green anti 
lowly in its growth; for on overtopping arbour in this country, 
would be as imprudent an anomaly in their unpretending abodes, 
as a pillared portico, or a gilded dome. But every where in these 
interior openings, rose^rees of a beauty and fragrance peculiar 
to Persia, flourish in abundance j and jierfume the air to so wide 
a distance, that I lie traveller, riding alone through the dark-hued 
streets, is often lost in wonder, of whence such sweet breath can 
proceetl, ll the court, paved or planted, be small, the tank of 
the Jet iTeau is usually placetl in the midst of It If it be large, 
we then find the water at one end; and several leaden pipes 
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even with its surface, &om whidi spout the fountains, to the 
height of sixteen or eighteen inches 1 The natives are paiticu- 
larly fond of this luxury ; and generally contrive to have the 
tank so close to the open window of the reception saloon, that, 
instead of being always delighted In warm weather with its 
reireshing coolness, the host and hts visitors are otlen pestered 
out of all patience by the stings of innumerable insects engen¬ 
dered by the heat, and near enough to ttie room to hll its atmo¬ 
sphere with buzzing myriads. This reception saloon, or hall ol 
audience, varies according to the rank of the owner, in the 
decoration of its walls, or the costliness of the nummuds, a sort 
of felt or carpet on which the host and his visitors sit. But the 
circumstances of a court, and a state-room looking into it, are 
ihp regular order of every respectable habitation in Persia. The 
same resemblance reigns through the disposition of all the other 
apartments, only encreasing in number and size with the atatioii 
and wealth of the possessor. But all this exists unobserveil, 
behind tiie monotonous walls of mud, which usually fbrni the side 
of the quadrangle nearest the street. The palace of the prince, 
exteriorly, is hardly to be dlsccnieti from one of the obscurest oi 
these maiisloiis j and its apartments of ceremony are arranged in 
the same manner. His Boyal Highness being absent when I 
arrived, I had good time for rest, and ample leisure to examine 
his capital and the details of his palace, beJbre I had the pleU' 
sure of paying my respects to himself 
Having gone over most of tlie royal residence, I was curious 
to see how the gentler sex are accommodated, in a country 
where their home is their prison. At least, so we consider 
their sequestration. But such is the kindly indueDce oi’ habit, 
thougli many of these women must be full of conscious beauty. 
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and never have lieard the voice of admiration but from one 
man, yet the mere idea of giving them more liberty, would 
fill them with miserj'. In short, they would regard the fireedom 
of the most delicate woman in Europe, as a contempt from their 
husbands, and an exposure altogether too degrading to be 
tjiouglit on. To satisly my curiosity I was conducted to the 
quadrangle of the Prince's palace, which is called the an-^ 
tleroou, or private apartment, where the laxlies and female 
slaves are lodged. Of course it was then vacant. 1 iound this 
place, as It might to be, all coi^eur de rase* A very large and 
magnificent room, occupied nearly the whole length of one of the 
sides of the square. The windows had a particularly splendid 
effect j their frames being subdivided into a variety of fanciful 
tbrms or patterns, such as stars, circles, points, and a thousand 
serpentine conceits, flowing gracefully into each other, while 
the separations were hlled with the most brilliant stained glass 
of every possible colour. 

In one comer oi the court was a small door, leading to tlie 
bath. Having entered by it, we went along on extremely 
narrow passage; and after making an angle or two, were 
Ijtought into a spacious saloon of an octagon shape. Its dome 
was sup))orted by four columns, which terminated at their base 
in a stone bench or rather platform, which runs round the room, 
and on which the carpets are spread when the place is to be 
occupied by the fair bathers. The light comes in from above, 
tlirough a circular opening, covered by a thin slab of Tabrecz 
marble, perfectly transparent. A door on the left of the saloon, 
conducted us through anoUier narrow way, to the great bath; 
close to the entrance of wLidi, la a small dresaiiig-cliamber for 
the use of His Royal Highness, when he chooses to bathe. The 
apartment denominated the great bath, is one immense marbled 
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hall, tlie walls and floor being entirely covered with, that cool 
and shining surface j and from tliis chamber diverge several 
recesses, still all marble; while at one end is the cistern, or 
bath, with about four feet deptli of water. The boiler is be¬ 
neath, wlience a pipe conveys the heated water into the receiver 
above, to Uic temperature requireiL Tubes also conduct Uic 
steam, or warmed air, into the saloon and its recesses} that a 
colder atmosphere may not check the perspiration of the person 
issuing from the batli. The domed apartment I have already 
mentioned, is appropriated to tlie females, to complete the 
ceremonies of the hatli; and its decorations may be considereil 
in harmony with tl>e Ijeauty perfected beneath its roof. Mirrors 
cover the walls in almost every part, and where we do not 
see them* tlie intermediate spaces are luxuriantly painted with 
flowers, intermixed with gold. The finest nummnds carpet Uie 
l>cuclics, for the fair bathers to repose on j and gathered roses 
strew the floor in every direction, contrasting their natural 
beauties with their gilded imitations on the walls. Such profusions 
of this lovely flower, witliln and without the dwellings of Persia, 
cannot hut remind the foreign visitor at every step, Uiat he is 
in the land of Hafiz, —* of the nightingale and the rose* 

Understanding that the process of the bath is much tlic same, 
when applied by either sex, and as it is rather curious, I shall 
describe it in a general way. The bather having undressed in 
the outer room, and retaining nothing ^out him but a piece of 
loose cloth round Ids waist, is conducted by the proper atteiuiant 
into the hall of the bath; a large white sheet is then spread on the 
floor, on which tlie bather extends himself The attendant brings 
from the cistern, which is warmed from the boiler below, a suc¬ 
cession of pails full of water, which he continues to pour over 
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the bather till he b well drenched and heated. The attendant 
then takes his employer’s head upon hb knees, and rubs in 
with all his might, a sort of wet paste of henna plant, into the 
iniistachios and beard. In a few minutes this pomade dyes them 
a bright red. Again he has recourse to the little pail, and 
showers upon his quiescent patient another torrent of warm 
water. Then, ]iuttmg on a glove made of soft hair, yet possess¬ 
ing some of the scrubbing-brush qualities, he first takes the 
limbs, and then the body, rubbing them hard for three quarters 
of an hour. A third splashing from the pail, prepares the 
operation of the pumice-stone. This he applies to the soles of 
the leet. The ne^ct process seizes the hair of the face, whence 
the henna is cleansed away, and replaced by another paste, called 
rnng, composed of the leaves of the indigo planL To this suc¬ 
ceeds the slmmpooing, whidi b done by pinching, pulling, and 
nibbuig, with so much force and pressure as to produce a vio¬ 
lent glow over the wliole frame. Some of the natives delight in, 
having every joint in their bodira strained till they crack; and 
this part of the operation b brought to such perfection, ilmt Llie 
very vortdine of tlie back are made to ring a peal in rapid suc¬ 
cession. Til is climav of skill, however, has a very strange effect 
to the spectator; for, in consequence of Ijotli bather and attend¬ 
ant being alike unclothed, tlie violent exertions of the one, and 
the natural resistance of the joints in the other, give the twain 
the appearance of a wrestling match. This over, the shampooed 
hotly, reduced again to its prostrate state, is rubbed all over 
with a preparation of soap confined in a bag, till he is one mass 
of lather. The soap is then washed off with warm water, when 
A complete ablution succeeds, by his being leil to tbe cistern, 
and plunged in. He passes five or six minutes, enjoying tlic 
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perfectly pure element; and then emerging, has a large, dry, 
warm sheet thrown over him, in which he makes his escape 
back to the dressing-room. During the process of the bath, 
many of the Persians dye, not only their bair black, but their 
nails, feet, and hands, a bright red- They often smokelial fa 
dozen kalioiuis; and, in short, Lake the whole business more 
easily, than an European ivouid his sitting down under the liands 
of a barber, to shave his beard. 

Tlie Persian ladies regard the batli, as the place of their great¬ 
est amusement. They make appointments to meet there ; and 
often pass seven or eight hours together in the carpetetl saloon, 
telling stories, relating anecdotes, eating sweetmeats, sharing 
their kaliouiis, and completing their beautiful forms into all the 
fancied perfections of the East; dyeljig tlteir hair and eye-brows, 
and curiously staining tlieir fait bodies with a variety of fantastic 
devices, not nnfrequently with tlie figures of trees, birds, and 
beasts, sun, moon, and stars. This sort of pencil-work spreads 
over the bosom, and continues down os low as the navel, round 
which sume radiated figure is generally painted. All this is dis¬ 
played by the style of their dress, every garment of which, ev^eii 
to the Eight gauze chemise, being open from tiie neck to that 
point: a singular taste, ajiil certainly more barbarous tliaii be¬ 
coming ; os may be seen by the sketch I have subjoined of Uie 
costume of u Persian lady. In making it, 1 omitted tile increased 
savage appearance of the tattoo. 

On quitting U»e court of the bath, which is also tliat of' the 
women, we passed through a quadrangle of less dimensions, 
roimd which were dis|>osed tlie apartments of the eunuchs. A 
door led from it into a passage:, long, dark, and winding, whidi 
brought us forth into an cs tensive, and finely planted garden. 
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paved in parts, and watered with fountains and canals* On one 
side appearetl the grand saloon of audience of the Prince j the 
style of which, thougli in a more elegant degree, may characterize 
those of all his ministers, khans, &c. The room is very spacious, 
the front wide, and open entirely to the garden, from the roof to 
the floor. The latter is elevated only four feet above the out¬ 
ward pavement. Two superb columns of a pentagonical shape, 
without bases, and tapering gracefully to their summits, are each 
finishetl by a capital in the form of an inverted pyramid, oma^ 
mented with small nidies in regidar rows, crowned with a deep 
plinth nearly square, on which rests the ceiling. The pillars are 
made of wood, overlaid with gilding, on which flowers, and ara¬ 
besque devices interspersed with rich fretwork, are paintetl in 
the most brilliant colours. Various compaitmenta iu the' w'alls 
were filled with pictures of former shalis, of their exploits in 
hunting, and of Abbas Mirza^s own achievements in t]ie dan¬ 
gerous cliflsc; tlie objects of such amusement in Persia, being 
generally ferocious, as well as wild animals. The semblances of 
beautiful women, had also found a place in the saloon of this 
gallant prince. A great deal of gold, silver, and the gayest 
colours, being used by tlie artists of the country lo complete 
the magniflccnce of a royal portrait, it forms a very suniji- 
tuous hanging of itself; and where pictures were not placed, tlie 
walls exhibited every other splendour in the shape of mirrors, 
with plates of looking-glass, inserted amidst the wreathing of ricili 
gilding, and every variety of flowers, whicli covered not only the 
walls, but the ceiling. The reflections from the glass so mul¬ 
tiplied the columns, and carried the brilliant compartments of 
the room into a thousand deepening recesses, that the eye soon 
became lost in tire gorgeous maze. The head of the chamlier. 
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which answBted to the space open to tl»e garden, exhibited a 
superb window, almost stretching from side to side ol the 
room, and filled with variegated panes of coloured glass. The 
floor was entirely overspread with Herat carpets, those of that 
inanul’acture being the richest that can be made j these, and 
nummuds of a particularly fine and beautiful fabric, were the 
whole furniture of the saloon. So simple are the necessaries 
required in tins coimtr)", by prince or peasant, for seat, bed, table, 
or altar! In no house do we see more than these, and liatdly 
less in any; the only difference being, that as the wealth of the 
possessor decreases, the rjuality of the stuff inipoverishe,s also. ' 
And, as 1 have observed before, these people using the carpet 
not merely for domestic purposes, but to kneel .down on when 
they sav their prayers, it is considered in some measure sacred; 
and hence arises tlic custom of a visitor always leaving Ins slip¬ 
pers at tlie room door. In mentioning the door, 1 mean what¬ 
ever denotes the way of ingress to the apartment; ibr though in 
"eneral there is a double door of carved or painted wockI, whicli 
may be closed at pleasure, yet it is so seldom shut in the day, 
we usually find a silk curtain filling the vacant space of the en¬ 
trance ; its light drapery being not only a cooler, but a more 
elegant appendage than a thick, heavy door. An attending 
servant raises tlic curtain at the approach of a visitor, and drops 
it on his having entered. That the custom of such draperies is 
an ancient one, we find in several authors j an instance from one 
may suffice. Plutarch, in writing of Alexander the Great s en¬ 
raged pcissions, remarks, ** upon this, Alexander snatched a spear 
from one of the guards, and meeting Clytus as he w*as drawing 
back.the door ctiHom, ran him through the body.” 

Immediately on my arrival at Tabrocz, 1 bail been visited by 
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the principal officers of tlie Prince-govemor s courts to inform me 
of his Royal Highness’s temporary absence j and a few days 
afterwards, I had an opportunity of observing the manners of a 
great state dinner, to which I was invited by Mirza Bezoork the 
Kvme Makaum, or Prime Minister of tlie Prince. Tliis really 
iiohle Persian, is a man of a spare habit, about fifty years ol age, 
with a languid, but expressive countenance, bespeaking goodness 
and penetration, and when occasions call it, an energy in every 
feature, that testifies the activity of a minister, in every way wor¬ 
thy the trust devolved on lum by his royal master. Trae national 
policy is yet an infant science in this empire. But IMirza Be¬ 
zoork is one instance of considerable maturity in the knowledge 
of government, of the power, happiness, and grandeur, which 
arise from its just aiiministration* The most disinterested libe¬ 
rality with regard to his own personal advantage, and an expan¬ 
sion of view in the fulfilment of his office, proceeding from the 
distinguished cultivation of tils mind, moke him. a very superior 
person ^ and above most of his compeers, valuable for his coun¬ 
sels to a prince, whose own dispositions seem so well inclined 
to lead, or to follow, every good purpose for his country^ 

Myself and my countrymen assembled a little before sunset 
at the liousc of the Kyme Makaum, We were shown into an 
extensive saloon carpeted all over, and with the usual accon>pani- 
ments of nummuds, which are long and narrow pieces of a tliicker 
and softer substance, made of wool or felt. On some of these 
sat several of the officers of state, who rose on our approach ; 
and after the usual compliments, we look our station on the 
nummuds appointed for our accommodation, in the true Eastern 
style of sitting on the heels, or cross>leggcd, wliichever way our 
stubborn limbs could easiest conform to the attitudes of tliemore 
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jjkstic Asiatics, A couple of huge, heavy, and ill-proportioned 
candalahra, stood opposite to each other in the middle of the 
floor, their lights being fed'with oil, or any other convenient 
unctuous matter. In a small chimney, at one end of the room, 
blazed a lively wood fire j and to increase the heat, a brazen 
dish full of glowing charcoal, was placed at the answering 

extremity, 

A few minutes elapsed before our host made his appearance. 
On his entrance we all rose; and on being re-seated, ' he bowed 
to each person according to his rank, uttering at the same time 
a compliment befitting the esteemed importance of the guest 
The routine of the entertainment w*as then m follows : kaliouns 
were presented; Uien coffee, served in very small cups, and 
without cream or sugar. Kaliouns succeeded ; 'then tea, in 
larger cups ; and this over, conversation filled an interval of ten 
minutes, when the minister gave a signal for dinner to be 
brought. Several servants immediately entered, bearing a long 
narrow roll of flowered cotton in their arms, whicli tiiey laid 
down, and spread before tlie whole company, who now occupied 
both sides of the room. This napery was placcil dose to our 
knees. The next service was to set a piece of the thin sort ot 
bread or cake 1 formerly described, before each guest, to be 
useil as a plate and napkin. Then came a tray, between every 
two persons, containing the following articles ol food i two bowls 
of sherbet, each provided with a wooden spoon of delicate and 
elegant workmanship; a couple of dishes ot pillau, composed 
of rice soakeil in oil or butter, boiled fowls, raisins, and a little 
saffron. Two plates, with melons sliced ; two others, containing 
a dozen kabbobs, or morsels of dry, broiled meat; and a dish, 
presenting a fowl, roasted to a cinder. The whole party along 
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the extended web, being in like manner supplied, the host gave 
the sign for falling to j a uonimand that seemed to be understood 
literally, for every back became bent, every face was brought 
close to the point of attack, and every jaw, in an instant, was in 
motion. This is done by a marvellous dexterity in gathering up 
the rice, or victuals of any kind, with tJie right hand, and almost 
at the same moment, thrusting it into the mouth. The left 
liand is never used by the Persians but in the humblest offices ; 
however, during meals at least, the honoured member certainly 
does the business of two, for no cessation could be observed in 
the active passage of meat, melon, sherbet, &c. from the board 
to the mouths of the grave and distinguished assembly. I nmst 
say, I never saw a more silent repast in my life, nor one where 
the sounds of mastication were so audible. In some countries 
it may be “ merry in tiie hall, when beards wag all j” bnt here, 
I could only think of a similar range of respectable quadrupeds, 
with Uieir heads not farther from their troughs, than oura were 
from tlic trays. For my part, when ever 1 wished to avail 
myself of the heaps of good provender on mine, at every attempt 
to throw a little rice into my mouth, it disappeared up my 
sleeve ; so that, after sevefd unsucceiaru] essays, I gave up the 
enjoyment of this most savoury tiish of the feast, and contented 
myself with a dry kabl>ob or two. 

When the servants cleared away, it was in the order the 
things had lieen put down. A silver-plated jug witii a long 
spout, accompanied by a basin of the same metal, was carried 
round to every guest, by an attendant who pouretl water from 
the jug on our right hands, whidi we held in succession over tlie 
basin, while each individual cleansed his beard or niustacMoa 
from the remnants of dinner. We had no towel to dty one or 
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the other, save our own pocket-handkerdiiefs; Uic bread- 
napkin, or plate, having no capability but to be eaten off, amt 
wipe tlie ends of the fingers between every new plunge into the 
opposite dish. A kalioun, with tea, followed j and continued, 
with a few interruptions, during the conTersation which bad 
broken the dead silence on tlic departure of the rollect-up weh 
and its append^s. A fresli kalioun finielied the entertainment, 
and we then rose to take our leave. With extreme difficulty 
1 obeyed the general movement j but when I did get upon my 
legs, thev were too cramped to stand, and had it not bc®i for 
the support of one of my counti 7 men, more accustomed to 
such curveture of limbs, I must have fallen. A few minutes, 
however, restored me to locomotive motion ; and having made 
my bow, we passed through the curtained entrance, to resume 
the shppers we had. left at the door. 

In Persia, a uative never enters a room in l>oots or slippers j 
and when a foreigner attempts any transgression of this usage, 
it is looked upon as the height of ill-breedings if not quite a 
premeditatefl insult. In some cases where it has been intimated, 
reasons of policy have compelled an apparent toleration of tl»e 
objection, by providing the expedient of receiving such visitors 
in the open air; but the nKessity Is always remembered with 
repugnance to the exactors. In visiting countries of different 
customs from our own, it is one thing to compromise a miui s per¬ 
sonal respectability, or that of his nation, by complying with 
demanded ceremotiics out of the way of the usual line j .and 
another, to conform to the established fashions of the people with 
whom we are, in their public or donicstic regulations. Indeed 
such compliance seems equally essential to common philanthropy 
and politeness on our parts, as the fiospitaUty so ungraciously 
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received, may be to Uic general principles of good-will between 
man and man. To keep the head covered, Is another point of 
Persian etiquette; and as we Englishmen were oblig^ therefore, 
to dine in om cocked-hats and feathers, where they were no small 
impediments in our approach to the trays, we found tliis extremity 
of politeness mucii the -most troublesome ol the two. 

Tlie custom of leaving the outwartl covering of the feet at the 
door, is of very ancient practice all over the East, and especially 
so, when the place to be trod on, is connected with any 
rdigiotis ideas. We find it recorded, so far back as in tile book 
of Exodus, at the account of Moses turning aside to obser\'e the 
burning bush, where it is written, " The Lord called to him, 
and said. Put off thy shoes from off* thy feet, for the place 
wlicreon thou staiidest is holy ground.” And again, we read 
in the Imok of Joshua, that when that great captain of Israel 
was encamped in the plain of Gilgal, the s^c Divine Being 
appeared to him, and said to him also, “ I^ose thy shoe front 
off tliy foot ‘ for the place whereon thou standest is holy. And 
.loshua did so/’ These two notices of the custom, are selected 
on account of tlieir antiquity, from many others which it is 
tiecdless to add. Muhaiumed fulopted the same reverence to 
consecrated places, and things, into the ceremonies of his faith j 
and, as I have observed before, the carpets of Persia being not 
only of a more costly texture than any which arc laid on the 
floors in Europe, but rendered sacred by their use in prayer, to 
treatl on them with any Uung beyond a light sock, would be 
regarded by the professons as an outrage little short of sacrilege. 
The sock, wlilcli Is worn within-side of the boot or slipper for 
this purpose, is of a delicate nianutacture and prettily wrought 
with various colours. 
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The ordinances of the Koran oblige its followers to pray at 
least fire times a day j an injunction which the eminently pious 
miissulman obeys with the most scrupulous emctnesa. The 
first raatin-scrvice compels the devotee to rise before dawn. He 
begins by performings with his right hand, all the holy ablutions. 
He then unrolls his carpet, and ilisposes it so, that one end of it 
may face, as nearly as he can guess, the direction ol Jlecca. To 
that point he is to address liis petitions. He kneels dowt\ on 
the carpet, placing his hands in front of his breast, with the 
palms closed togetlier. In this attitude his orisons commence, 
and generally in a mumbling tone, while at inten’als he touches 
the ground, or rather carpet, with his forehead. His fast is 
broken by a cup of bitter coffee, a few sugar-plumbs, sweetmeats, 
and a kalioun. About mid-day the second prayer is said i after 
which the good mussuJman may safely satisfy his appetite with 
a little more substantial fare. Towards afternoon, a third pros¬ 
tration, and mumbling, takes place * and as soon as the aun 
sets, the fourth comm^ces. An hour after that is finiahed, 
dinner is served ? the meal of greatest luxury, and of longest 
duration, in this country. The fifth, and last holy office of the 
day, is left to ie discretion of the person, so tliat it is doiie 
before he retires to rest for the night- 

When we calculate the number of hours which a man has at 
his command, by this early rising, anti far from haste to bed, we 
cannot but admire tlic advantage such a habit bestows oit the 
man of business, or of study. Persons employed in public 
service here, receive their visitors, or applicants, from sun-rise 
till ten or eleven in the forenoon ; at whtdi hours they atljourn 
to the palace to transact affairs of state, and be ready for any 
conference with the Prince. The absence of Ills Royal Highness 
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being only for a short time, he had left part of hia family, and 
the inajoTiiy of hla oflicial establishment, at Tabreez, Amongst 
the former, was hia broUier Malek KJtassum Mirza, a fine boy of 
about thirteen years of age, with the deportment ol a man* He 
was treated at all times with the same deference that was paid 
to the presence of the Prince-governor himself; Bird as soon bs 
he knew I was arrived at Tabreez, he did me the honour to 
express his wish to receive me. 1 found Mm a very iiandsome 
youth} and the jeose and dignity of ULs manners, withtheaffiibilily 
and irerttnenceof his remarks, could not full to give me agreeable 
impressions of die royal brother, with whom he is so great a 
favourite. 

The progress of general knowledge has certainly made a 
most extraordinary advance all over the globe, within this last 
haif^entury ; and, accordingly, a great and advantageous cjiange 
has taken place of late years, in the style of educating princes of 
the blood-royal in Persia. Formerly, tiiey were shat up in tlie 
Harem, under die sole direction of women and eunuchs, till 
the death of the reigning monarch called one to a* throne, and 
proliahU', the rest to rebellion or the bow-string. The women, 
from their situations ignorant and selfish, taught tliese children, 
by precedent and precept, envy, deceit, circumvention, and aU 
the mean and mlscliievous passions which arise firom jealousy of 
povrer, tvorkingon weak and totally uninformed minds. Flattery, 
iklsehood, and depraved example, with hasty resentments and 
thirst for revenge, make quick dispatch with the tender buds of 
virtue in unsuspicious youth ; and with these' weapons, the 
eunuchs added their weight to die pile of early ruin, stiffing what^ 
ever seeds of truth, or other manly dispoaition, might have been 
sown by nature in tlie young heart Tlien came the last tutor. 
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to complctB thR whole — *sonie sell“iiiiportant moollRh, with his 
corrupted principles of religion and morality sealing up the 
already narrowcsd door of knowledge. Sanctions to tyranny, 
and privileges to vice, were inculcated m lessons tiwra Heaven. 
And thus taught on every side, that a prince has no law but his 
own wiU, the unhappy victim of these vain, sciHsh, and ignorant 
deceits, being once called out into the world, was left to all tlie 
inevitable consequences of an arm that is against every man, and 
every man’s arm against him. 

The sv^tcm, at present, i.s so totally diftereiU ft^nn the pre¬ 
ceding, that the young princes are permitted from the earliest 
ages, to see and hear all that passes without the palace, ns well 
as within ; and by these means they acquire a taniiliar and useful 
knowledge of theiT country and the people, and mi easy appli¬ 
cation of the vafious etiquettes^ of court,* whether with relation 
to the gr^t king their father, or in connection with his ministers 
of state. hleiinwliile they liave every requisite instructor; 
some, to explain the doctrines of their faitli j others, to inculcate 
tile elements of the few sciences, which are still to be found in 
this part of the east; and, I regret to say, that astrology has yet 
too eminent a rank amongst them. Their lighter studies, and 
recreations, consist of writing, reading, and reciting paaaages 
from tlieir favourite poets j to excel in the management of the 
horse, and hi every other acquirement connected with war and 
the chase. When all this is achieved, and tliey are deemed of 
mature age,*the government of different provinces are allotted to 
each, to exercise their talents, and strengthen the throne of therr 
father. Thus lar have tlie plans of royal education regenerated 
in a counlry, once celebrated as the very mould whence otlier 
countries would have wished to cast the tiishion of their youth- 
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But so many ages, and changes of people, Itave passed over this 
very land^ since the times of the elder Cyrus, that no trace can 
now be found of tlie general system of laws and consequent 
education, whid\ Xenophon eulogizes and describes with so 
much accuracy and eloquence in his Cyropedia. Yet, when we 
reflect how little of it remained, even at the period when he 
traversed the same country in the ever-raeraorahle retreat of tlie 
Ten Thousand; an event which took place hardly more than a 
century after all tliese institutions were in their full vigour, e an 
we be surprised, tliat none eicist after a lapse of two thousand 
years ! What foundations, the remainder of this century may 
lay flown for the restoration of some part of the old Persian 
name, arc scarcely to be guessed at; but the character of the 
present heir apparent, Abbas JMirza, has so much of tlie ancient 
prmciplea of truth, simplicity, and general interest for his coun¬ 
try, in its composition, that we may be alJowal some hope for 
the once-revered empire of Cyrus. I had not these accounts from 
Persians alone, certain partialities might Imve influenced Uiem 
to colour the picture; but 1 received the same testimony from 
my own countrymen, residing at hia court; ami before I ctuiie 
to the country, tiic reputation of hia truly princely qualities had 
reached the great capital of the nortli. 

His Royal Highness was at Koiy, one of the finest cities of 
his province, at the time of my arrival at Tabreez j and I was 
not a little impatient for the expiration of the brief season, he 
usually passes there in hawking and hunting. Game of all 
sorts abounds in the neighbourhood ; but die prince has other 
inducements to prolong his stay in a city which shares with 
Tabreez his views of general improvement It is more plea¬ 
santly situated than that capital; possesses more natural beau- 
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tie&i and certainly a safer ibundlatton; but k does not lie so 
central for all his objects as the old capital of Azerbijan, and 
therefore that must be the residence of its governor. 

Air. APDonald has put Koiy doiru in his map as the ancient 
Artaxata; but by wlialever name this fine town of Azerbijan 
might have been designated ii> former times, assuredly it b&s not 
the remotest claim to that of the celebrated Armenian city. In 
short, its position does not answer in any one way, to the topo> 
graphy given of Artaxata by tiie old authors. 

The lake of Ouroomia lies to the aouth^^east of Koiy, at no 
great distance from the city, and is generally constdertKl tlie 
Spauto and Alarcianus of Strabo and Ptolemy. Eben Haukei, a 
Persian writer, states its length to be about five days* journey j 
and, he adds, that its waters arc so exceedingly salt no fish can 
exist in them. By an experiment of the late Air. Brown's, they 
were found to contain one-third more salt than the sea. The 
lakes Sevan, Ouroomia, and Van, are the only pieces of water of 
that form, which we find throughout the vast country^ lying be¬ 
tween the Euxine, Caspian, and Ormuz seas j and their situa¬ 
tions seem pretty nearly at equal distances from each otJier, 
Tlic Van lies west of the other two, and of its shores little can 
be said at present; the ferocity of the Curdish inhabitants ren¬ 
dering it impossible for any European traveller to penetrate 
their borders. With regard to the Sevan, the beauty of its cir¬ 
cumjacent scenery has been already described; and the climate 
of Azerbijan, which circles the Ouroomia, is said to be the most 
salubrious In Persia. Aly visit to this province being in the 
winter, I can only speak of its generally very clear atmosphere j 
but with an intensity of cold in the month of December, equal 
to wliat is termed a moderate season at St Petersburglt 
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One rnomiu", about the middle of the montli, snow began to 
iulh ucoompanied bj a irenieiidoiLs wind from the north^enat; 
and l>efure evenings the whole cotinti^' was covered for several 
feet in depth. When the aky had quite unburthened Itsell^ the 
wesitJjer became settled, and the sun continued to sliine with a 
splendour only to be seen in countries of such transparent 
atmosphere, where the brilliancy of the frosty medtiun gives to 
the air the dazzling efJbct of diamonds. This peculiar radiance 
of the day, witli the cold at eight d^ees of Reaumur, and the 
brightness of the niglit, at twelve, fourteen, and sixteen of the 
same, was certainly winter drest in its Ibirestgarb. But owing 
to the long prevalence of frost, the snow became like dust; 
and when the wind blew, it was whirled in clouds, like the sand 
of dm desert, filling up every path, high roatl, or hollow, in its 
way. This inconvenience is redoubled, when the snow already 
down meets accumulalioM from above, tience it is considered 
great rashness, to attempt going any distance from the city, when 
eitiier tlic heavens arc loaded, or ttie air turbulent; for to be 
caught in any of these snow-storms, is almost certain di^truclion. 
Many insUiices have occurred, where not only solitary 
duals, but whole companies and caravans have been overwhelmed 
and perisbcil. Tlie track being soon covered, and die snow 
t!omiug on in every’ direction from drill:, whirlwind, and the fall¬ 
ing clouds, every land-mark is obscured, and tlie lost travellers, 
exhuusied, beuumbed, and abandoned to despair, ore speedily 
sunk under the tremendous mass. 

One of die Bridsh officers, now residing at Tabreez, during a 
journey he made to Tehcrim two winters ago, narrowly escaped a 
similar late. £vei>’ vestige of road was obliterated; and he, 
with hifi attendants, had wandered, and ploughed their'way, for 
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jjGveral hourSt without a guide from earth or sky; when evening 
drawing oHf they gave llientseires up for lost. At this juncture, 
they were providentially descried by some peasants from the 
roots of their almost buried cabins. With instant dispatch, but 
great labour, tliese good people cleared a path to the ludf-perished 
travellers; and by such prompt humanity, rescued them Irom 
the most desolate of deaths. 

I was much surprised to find that notwithstanding tite severity 
of this weather, few of the Persians of either sea. put on addi* 
Uotial clothing; and many of tlmm, young and ohh go with the 
breast entirely bare. Tins strange neglect of the dimmon means 
of protection, in some measure accounts for tlie frequent recur¬ 
rence of the most melancholy catastrophes, in consequence of 
any accidental exposure to the immediate influence of tire out¬ 
ward atmosphere, under a degree of frost that would hardly be 
letl by a Cossack in his Bourka, or a Bussian under his Sh^b. 

Scarcely a day passes, without one or two persons being tbund 
frozen to death in the neighbourhood of the town. Several 
instances, which happened during my stay at Tubreez, were 
particularly dbtressing ^ and amongst thmn, was tiie perishing ol' 
three women and two men, with five asses belonging to them, 
whicli had taken skelter from a sudden driit of snow and wind, 
under on arch of the Augi briilge- They were discovered after 
the storm liad subsided, perfbeUy dead, and as stiff as the blocks 
of ice which lay on side ol litem. Another calamity oi the 
kind, 1 shall mention, as having a circumstance of greatly aug¬ 
mented pain connected with it. The gates of all towns and 
cities in Persia are shut a little after sun-set, and re-opened at 
sun-rise. Strict adherence to this injunction, and carelessness, or 
unavoidable delays, on tbe port of travellers, often subject them 
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to the inconvenience of reacliing tlie gates when they are closed. 
Hence tliey must stay without, till morning. And durmg the 
inclement season, at opening the gates, very often a terrible 
scene of death unfolds itself close to the threshold; old and 
young, animals and cliildren, lying one liielesa heap. But the 
particular instance I would now recount, relates to a solitary 
traveller, who had performed a long journey on his own horse; 
a member of their families, to which tliese people ore eminently 
attached. When he arrived at Tabreez, the ingress was already 
barred. The night was one of the severest which had been 
known; and the poor man, to save himself from the fatal effects 
lie too surely anticipated, pierced his faithful horse with his 
dogger, and ripping up its body, tlmist liimself into it; in the 
vain ho{>e of tlie warmth, which might rema'm, preserving liis 
own vital heat till the morning. But in the morning, when the 
gates were opened, he was found frozen to death in this horrible 
shroud. 

For niyscir, I had long Ijeen sufficiently aware of the dangers 
of such exposures, not to risk the casualties of Tabreez, bevond 
the ordiijary occasions ; but some of their threats cannot be 
escaped, by any refiige. In short, one evening, when the cold 
w'as at sixteen of Keaumur, and while I was sitting after dinner, 
for the first time in my life I experienced tlie shock of an earth¬ 
quake. Remembering that I was at Tal>reez, and that the city 
had been twice swallowed up on a similar warning, 1 did not 
feel the convulsion in the ground, nor my own sensations, very 
agreeable. But after rockbig the house with a violent motion 
for a few moments, the shock ceased, by its cause rolling away 
with a hollow noise, like distant dtunder. 

Towards the end of February. Abbas Mirxa arrived at his 
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capital} and was received with as great a degree of state, that is* 
as splendid an Istakball, as the rigour of the season would allow. 

This ceremony usuaUy consists, of a cavalcatle of officers of diir- 

* ^ 
nitj; with numbers of the people, on foot and on horse-back, 

performing all kinds of equestrian and militar)* evolutions; while 

the rest of the multitude dance and shout, and exhibit, by everv 

means, their devotion and joy- Tliis mode of greeting* is gene- 

rallj reserved for princes, or persons representing that dignity. 

Aitd, as the procession goes forth.to meet the expected visitant* 

end returns before him, with all these demonstrations of homage, 

it is not difficult to recollect similar scenes in sacretl, as well as 

profane history ; and we cannot but feel interestcMl in so ancient 

and authorlseil a custom. 

Abbas Mirza did me the honour to send to me, soon ahier his 
arrival. The British Charge d’Affaires was then at Teheran j but 
Major Lindsay, one of my countrymen in the service of His 
Royal Highness, was so kind as to perform the la rm all ties of in¬ 
terpreter and presentation. About noon* we rode to the palace, 
where wo were joined by Malioramixl Houssan Khan* the master 
of ceremonies. We Ibtlowcd him into a spacious square court, 
along which were arranged* standing in lanes* the nobles and 
persons in office. Tlic Prince was seated at a large open window 
at the end of the Court, opposite to tliose ranks of attendant 
ministers. He seems to bo about thirty-three years of age. His 
countenance is rather pale* with dark and expressive eyes; his nose 
aquiline} his beard full* and like his finely-formed eye-brows, of 
a jet-black. His dress was perfectly simple, but we saw all the 
prince in his air. We bowed* advanced into tlie centre of the 
court* and bowed again. We tlien disengaged our feet from our 
slippers* (having retl kerseymere socks* a kind of boot without 
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sole, under them,) and drew near the place in which he sat. 
We made a Uiird bow, Bj a short and nanow passage, we 
entered the apartment, and saluted him a fourth time. He 
instantly made a sign for us to be seated. He then uttered a 
few words of the most gracious welcome j and his smile puts 
one at ease in a moment. He desired Alajor Lindsay to express 
fully to me, that he received me as an old friend; that he had 
long known mei. by report; and that Abul Hassan Khan had 
repeated to liim, the hospitalities I had shown to him. His 
Royal Highness then invited me to accompany him to Teheran; 
whither the King had ordered him to repair, to assist at the 
celebration of the feast of the Nowrooae. He did me the honour 
to say, that would I Join his parly, he hoped to make my travel¬ 
ling to the Persian capital, more comfortable than it could 
otherwise be, at that inclement season, I coidd not but be 
happy to embrace so gracious a proposal; os it would enable 
me to become really well acc^uainted with a Prince, whose cha¬ 
racter may hereafter have no inconsiderable influence on the 
balance of European power beyond the Indus. After some 
discourse on the position of public afiairs in Europe, we took 
our leave; and withdrew, repeating the same ceremonies with 
which we entered. 

Amongst other preparations for my journey to Teheran, i 
furnished myself with a sufficient quantityof the different monies 
of the country. The Persian coin is of gold, silver, and copper; 
each metal being struck in almost its pure state. The gold 
money are called tamaan*} one of which, in intrinsic value, 
may now be equal to ten shillings English: they were worth 
more, formerly j but, during the last fifty years, their size and 
weight have gradually decreased. There are two sorts of silver 
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money i the Iilghest in value la the res/, eight of which 
amount to a tomaun. The smaller silver coin is called the 
T^lA^^e-sAy i eight of these being equal to a real. The copper 
money have the name of biack-^h ^; and twenty-four of tJiem 
amount to one real. Tomauna are coined In almost every great 
province; but they differ much in actual value, though all pass 
current for the same number of reals. Counterfeit money is 
also found in this country i but the fabricators are sure of death, 
on the event of detection. Clippers, or otherwise defacers,of 
the national coin, are punished by mutilation. Gold ducats 
are the only foreign money passable; and they suffer more 
than the native tomaun, because there Is less risk incurred, 
under the hands of the fraudulent. We see them in daily circu¬ 
lation, altered from their original form into all the shapes of 
square, octagon, pentangular, and no remark made on the depr^ 
dation of their substance. Kot being of Persian origin, liberties 
with their surface are permitted to pass with a neglect almost 
amounting to impunity. The current value of a ducat is equal 
to six reals. When a sum of any considerable amount is to be 
paid in this coin, it is usually disbursed by weight; and that 
more of these clipped ducats, may not go to the scale, than 
would be demanded of their counted number in paying the 
price, the coin is duly burthened with a certain portion of melted 
wax, to make the balance of Justice stand even. 

That we might reach the capital several days before the com¬ 
mencement of the nowToose, which begina on the twenty-first of 
March, the Prince commanded all to be in readiness for an 
almost immediate departure from Tabreez. He provided me 
with a young Persian, called Sedak, of uncommon natural en¬ 
dowments, and still rarer advantages of education, to be with 
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me constantly, as my interpreter. A melmiimdar was also sent 
Lo attend me, to see that my own quarters, and those of my 
l>eople and liorses, were duly provided. His Royal Higliness 
had given directions, tlmt my board should daily be furnished 
liom his own; a distinction wliich is held in high honour by the 
Persians. 

AU being prepared, and the morning of the third of March 
having been hxed for that of our departure, soon after sun^rise 
on that day, 1 set forth, accompanied by some of my country¬ 
men, to join the Prince at tlie eastern gate of the city. At tlie 
moment of our arrival, tlie bugles had sounded, and fals Royal 
Hiidiness, witli Ins numerous suite, were just on the move. Tlie 
sight was novel to me, and not leas interesting; for almost eveiy 
new object I now heard or saw, seemed a memorial, from age 
to age, of some usage we rend of-in our oiliest histories of tlie 
EasL 

A party of horsemen, to the number of about one hundred 
and fifty, inarched first as an advanced guard. Then followed 
tlie Prince. And immediately behind him, rode his eldest son 
Malioiiied Mirza, a boy about twelve years of age, with his 
cousin, the son of Ali Shall, Governor of Teheran j and JHalek 
Kliassum lilirza, the youngest son of the King. We Europeans 
followed next; consequently I was seldom far from the person 
of die Prince, 'flien succeeded the khans, and ministers of 
state, with the whole mass of necessary otEcers besides, mingled 
indiscriminately amongst five or six hundred goolams, a kind of 
horsemen In the service of Persian royalty, used both on dvil 
and military duties. These people are always better ihessed, 
armed and mounted, tlum the ordinary cavalry of the country; 
and, from the'numerous advantages, of abundant perquisites. 
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and being constantly under the royal eye, where they ore ready 
for any advancing appointment, the squadron is generally filled 
by the relations or friends of persons in the highest power 
throughout tlie country. Their arms usually consist of a long 
Persian gun, a sword, dagger, and pair of pistols, the latter 
stuck in their girdle or holsters. The trappings of Oieir horses 
are very good, but without uniformity. Those who have gaiueil 
any particular mark of distinction from the royal personage they 
attend, cover their bridles with silver ornaments, chains, ^and 
tassels j ami their tiorses are otherwise gaily decorated. Tliere 
is no order of march amongst this numerous band, who mingle 
themselves indiscriminately with the mixed multitude of Persian 
gentlemen, civil officers, ser\'ants, &c-, which compose the centre 
moving mass. 

Amongst the latter class of people, arc the Peshkidmats, 
domestics who take charge of the. smoking apparatus: and an 
excellent figure, one of these pieces of etjulpage makes in the 
motley cavalcade; the man, his liorse, and all tlic appendages 
of Ids office. A couple of cylindrical leather coses, are fasteiietl 
on each side of Ids saddle, at the places usually destined for the 
holsters; one contains the kalioun, with its pipes, &c., and the 
other the tobacco. On Uie left flank of the beast, and suspended 
by a chain, long enough to clear Ids belly, hangs an iron-pot, hi let! 
with live charcoal; and, as an opposite pendant, we see a large 
leathern bottle, holding water: — fire anti water being essentials 
to the enjoyment of the kalioun. In addition to all this, the 
poor animal is loaded with a couple, or more, of huge bags, 
stuffed with all sorts of things that it might lie possible for the 
master to require during his long journey. Thus buitlienetl, 
man anti liorsc are obliged to keep pace witli the rest ot the 
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troop i and be ready, at an instant’s cal] from the master, to 
serve the kalioun on the marclu Some use the common wooden 
tube; but others, more luxurious, have one that is pliable, 
winding, like a snake of several feet in length» It is attached 
to tire conducting tube, which being held by the servant, enables 
him to attend in his du^, and yet kwip a respectful distance in 
his master’s rear. 

Soon alter I iiad gained the.head of the column, the Prince 
invked me to join him ; and thus, for a considerable portion of 
the day's journey, I had the free enjoyment of his conversation, 
on a variety of subjects. In all its changes, 1 found new occa¬ 
sions to admire the capacities of his mind, and the noble pur¬ 
poses to which he unfolded them. My interpreter, (who, hence¬ 
forward, was to be os my shadow,) assisted me in hilly compre-’ 
handing the animated discourse of his royal master. He dis¬ 
cussed all the existing empires; dwelling particularly on tbpiV 
naval and military power, their discipline, their commerce, and 
their comparative wealth, as a means of political action. Indeed, 
it was not a little astonishing, to discover in a prince, seated far 
from the shores of northern Europe, (the interests of which, to 
common minds, might not appear to have any reference to his;) 
to see in him so correct a knowledge of all the leading political, 
or military acts, which have been transacted in Europe during 
these last ten years. His remarks were not less judicious, on the 
consequences of Bonaparte's second abdication, ailer the battle 
of Waterloo. The history of almost every age shows ua, more 
and more, how the character of one man, who is supreme in a 
country, may impel, and even seem to inspire, the faculties of 
the nation he governs. Such leading personages have not been 
few in our own times; and during the frequent opportunities. 
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whicb occurredi of these sort of conversations being repeated 
with his Boyal Highness of Persia, I could not but think, that 1 
saw before me the man whose powerful and liberal mind was to 
create a new epoch in the national consequence of his future 
kingdom. 

The whole country was still deeply covered with snow j but 
from the manifest influence of the sun on iPs surface, more genial 
weather might soon be expected. Our first halting-place was Boa- 
meech, which we reached early in the afternoon; a distance ftom 
Tabreez of three/errangs; a farsang being an hour’s travel, or four 
miles. It is a neat village, watered by a stream of the same 
name, which flows into the Augi. In these places, the Prince is 
seldom better lodged tlian any khan of his train; and to such 
temporary inconvenience, he shows the unaffected indifference 
of a really manly mind. But before our entrance into Bosmeech, 1 
witnessed a very singular kind of ceremony; a custom of this 
country, performed in honour of the sovereign’s approach to any 
town, or considerable village in his dominions. A concourse of 
people appeared, coming towards us and leading forward a cow, 
which they brought near to the Prince, and instantly immolated 
at the feet of his horse. A signal from Abbas Mirza, to prevent 
so disagreeable a compliment, was not obsCTved in the hurry of 
the scene; and the poor animal’s blood flowed aU over the path 
we must pass. Besides this, another act of respect is performed, 
by breaking a vessel containing sugar or honey, in the way of 
the Prince j after that, the cavalcade moves on, 

I enquired of several of the beat informed Persians, the mean¬ 
ing of the former ceremony. The latter, we can easily resolve 
into a figure of proffered gift of all the breaker of the vessel 
of plenty possesses; a tribute from the subject to the sovereign ; 
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and when any thing fiLmllar is done to persons of less rank^ 
such as showering sweetmeats upon them, it must tlien be con- 
sideretl a pledge of hospitality. With regard to the slaughter of 
the animal, the persons I addressed could gh e no account, onlv 
that it was an old custom, aiKl, probably from the days of 
paganism. Two explanations, seem to present themselves ; either 
that the immolation was originally intended as a grateful tribute 
to the gods, for the honour of the royal visit i or, that tlie act 
was one of idolatry to the Prince himself. If we arc to take it in 
the latter sense, we may, perhaps, date the practice from Uie 
time of the Sassanian kings j who, atylittg themselves “ a race of 
the gods,” might accept with favour, such homage, as due to 
their divinity. The victims devoted vary in value, from a camel 
to a lamb, acconling to Uie consetpience of the town or village 
that makes tlic oblation. 

Signals from a bugle regulated tlie movements of the caval¬ 
cade, each time that we left our place of rest It sounded thrice. 
The first signal was for tlie baggage to set forwanl; the last siou 
nab which sounded generally about two hours after the departure 
of the first division, gave notice that the Princess foot was in 
the stirrup. According to this rotation of movement, we set 
forw’ard at an early hour from Bosmeech, and proceeded in the 
order of the preceding day. 

Our course lay about S. 50 E. tlirough the snow, and over a 
very narrow road, beaten into a path by the caravans which had 
travelled Uiat way during the winter. Owing to the hilty line 
of tlie country, and the depth of the snow' in the V'alley where 
the road was, the whole multitude of these caravans were obliged 
to range themselves in file, and so follow man after man, between * 
the w'alls of snow, which had become too condensed to allow of 
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any deviation on one aide ot the other. The unsocial dimen¬ 
sions of the road, as well as tlie severity of the weather, so 
pressed our faculties, as apparently to " bind up every sense in 
alabaster and so evident was the effect, that even the usual 
clatter, and various noises, belonging to the goolam division in 
our rear, were Iiushed into some respect for the benumbing 
demon of the scene. Jn about an hour and a Iialfs slow march¬ 
ing in this impeded way, we reached a very close defile, between 
rocks of a peciiHarJy wild and romantic character, shooting up 
into castellated towers and spires, projecting into huge buttresses, 
or . receding into the sides of tlie chasm, deep and caverned. 
Amongst these picturesque battlements of nature, at the mouth 
of the ravine, we found the ruins of a caravansary. The situation 
ot this pass might make it the gate of the valley; it being so 
happily formed, that a very small force could maintain it against 
the largest body. It is known by the name of the Pass of Sibley; 
and the line of tlie mountain it intersects, runs in a direction 
N. E. and S. W. We crossed the range, over all its wide com¬ 
pass of snow, with nothing in liew but the heads of liills, rising 
one over the other, covered with the same hoary veil. The air 
cut like a sword, till we descended to lower ground, where we 
ibund a large circular dell, entirely surrounded with a high natural 
embankment, formed by the hillocks diverging from the moun¬ 
tain's sides. It is called Kooroogate, or the Dry Fond, and was 
the lake mentioned in this place by Tavernier, Not far from it, 
in a valley amidst the mountains, and bearing from hence N- E., 
may be seen a very singuJor cave. It runs to an unknown depth 
into the txaly of the rock j is very high from the floor to the top 
of its vaulted roof; and the rough ledges, along the whole interior, 
afford shelter for the nests of innumerable wild pigeons, and 
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other biwls. Tlie atmosphere is periectly safe at the entrance of 
the cavern, and indeed to a considerable distance inward. But 
ahouhl curiosity prompt a traveller to pass a particular stone, 
whicli is set up as a warning, the cliange in the air becomes so 
instantaneous, aa to destroy the trespasser with the first breath 
he draws. Tlxc experiment lias been frequently tried by Eiiro- 
pean travellers, on sheep, dogs, and other animals, and tlie 
threatened effect has never failed. Tlmt the deadly exhalation 
does not rise high in tlie cavern, is proved by the birds, which 
are its inhabitants, dying backwards and ibrwards over the inter* 
dieted spot, without suffering the conaeqnencea that might have 
been anticipated. 

Having journeyed several hours through these narrow moun* 
tain-labyrinths, we gradually advanced into an open country; 
but limited, though at a great distance, with the usual gigantic 
Imundaries. It is called the Plain of Oujan* and liciiig one of 
the certain halting-placea of the Prince Boyal, between Ins own 
capital and that of the empire, about six years ago he caused a 
commodious jialoce to be built here, for the convenience of hi mseH' 
aiul Ills family. Tlie free air of the plain, and the beauty of its cir¬ 
cumjacent scenery, induced him to fix particularly on this spot, 
which he often mates liis residence during the summer months. 
WTien His Royal Highness halted there, I proceeded with one 
of the European gentlemen in his service, to Kara-Baba, a village 
finely situated on the side of the hills. We had travelled tliis 
day, ten hours, a distance of nine farsangs. I found ray quarters 
very good; but had they consisted of little more than bare walls, 
1 should liave experienced no want; for the TVince lost no time 
in sending whatever he tliought it possible I might require; and 
he ^ seasoned the boimteons attention,” with a gracious message 
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of regret, that I must find travelling, and particularly at so 
inclemeat a season, so much more iucommodiomi m Ids country, 
than in my onm, 

Next morning, myself and my little party, accompanied by 
my new and valuable acquaintance Dr. De la Fosse, set forward 
at sun-rise. Kara-Baba being some distance from the main road, 
I deemed it proper to start before the usual hour, that we might 
be ready to fall in with the column, by the time His Royal 
Highiie.ss would join it. Our haste, however, was rather pre- 
mature^ for it brought us out on the xoad. Just at a point to meet 
the ladies of the Prince's family. They always leave the royal 
quarters at dawn, to be less ohser\''ed, and to arrive at the next 
Alenzil (halting-place,) before the Prince himself They were 
five ill ' number, dressetl in scarlet, witli rich shawls over their 
heads and faces; and riding astride, on the most lieautiful and 
spirited horses. We drew back, at the first glance of this fair 
vision, and waited till it passed. These ladies composed part 
only of the usual inhabitants of His Royal Highness's Anderoon ; 
but they were selected to attend him, while at Teheran; and 
were guarded on the journey by ten or twelve cunuclis, with 
the addition of a well-armed company of horse. 

Soon after the whole party were out of sight, the baggage-train 
made its appearance, bearing similar marks of the august per¬ 
sonage to whom it belonged, being covered with red and blue 
dotlis, A tack-i-TOvnn was in the procession; which is a 
brankard or litter, borne on poles between two strong mules; 
both it and them being also clotlied in scarlet, with rich fringe 
and other ornaments. This equipage is intended for any of the 
women who may lie fatigued, or indisposed. The peculiar con¬ 
struction and slate of the roads during winter, make horse and 
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litter'Carriage the only modes of travelling at that season of the 
year. Hut the Prince has an English chariot, which lie always 
uses in summer, the roads being then in a condition to admit its 
progress without impediment j and, I am told, he travels in it at 
a rate equal to any expedition of the kind in Europe. He is 
particularly fond of Its seclusion and celerity. 

This day was more intensely cold than the preceding, because 
its extreme degree of frost was accompanied with a terrible wind 
from the east, which, in our line of march, blew almost direct in 
our faces. It is not the simple degree of cold, whidi in general 
occasions tlie fatal catastrophes, I have described a few pages 
before; these bitter winds are the assassins of life. They blow 
witli a suddenness, and a fierceness, of which we, in naore western 
climates, can liave no idea; rushing down the long valleys be¬ 
tween tlic snow-cased mountains, like streams of pointed ice, 
penetrating every pore, freezing the blood, and feeling to congeal 
the very brain. IVhen I experienced all this so severely in my 
own person, I could not but commiserate tJiose of the weaker 
sex, who were exposed to sudi pitiless elements. The custom 
of' tlie country makes such exposure a necessity; or, rather the 
mounlainona surface of the country, by denying tlie practicability 
to these novice engineers, of constructing more commodious 
roads, lias ori^nated a custom, which habit only, to a woman, 
call divest of many hoirora. It is at sudi moments, that a man 
appreciates the comprehensive value of European civiliaation, 
when he considers how it provides for every physical and moral 
want of humanity; liow it subdues even nature herself; for no 
mountain-land, no waste wilderness, has ever yet been found to 
resist its smoothing footsteps. Wiile I drew this comparison, 
so jnudi to the advantage, not merely of Europeau laws and regu- 
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’ lationSf but of European roads and equipages^ particularly where 
the soHer sex. were concemeib ^ could not but aiimire tltc manly 
speckle of a great Prince, sharing every personal Jiartlslup, with 
the very meanest of his attendants, which rigorous sktes and the 
most rugged patlis could inflict. 

We continued our mardi, this day, along the plain in tlie same 
direction. witJi our route of yesterday ; and passed a second pic¬ 
turesque caravansary, abandoned to decay, which stood on the 
side of a gentle acclivity, mingling its fallen arches with the grey 
rocks j the sl«uited beams of the wintry sun tinging them witli a 
pale and cheerless light An hour*s further travel brought us 
in sight of a third caravansary j but this was in full preserv¬ 
ation, very ample in its dimensions, atid sheltered with In a 
hollow of the plain, A little mountain-stream ran close by its 
towers. They were strong, and in perfect repair. Every thing 
wax' provider! within, for the accommodation of the traveller. A 
blacksmith, with his forge, and all necessary implements, and a 
shop or warehouse, containing various articles likely to be rc^ 
quired. It was die first establishment of the kind I had seeii lu 
Persia; and I stopped to compare it with others I Itad occupied on 
die other side of the frontiers. The examination was cerhuiily in 
favour of tlie Persian ; and I could not deny myself the pleasure 
of telling the Prince so, in the course of our conversation that 
day. To flatter men in their selfish pursuits, is one thing * to 
praise them tor attenlioii to public hentdit, is another; and as 
die seed is sown, so will the harvest grow. 

As we proceetled, we left the village of Tickmadash on our 
righL It is one of the regular posts for travellers from Tabreez 
to Teheran ; but our quarters for the night were to be at Ama- 
dabad, which wc reached after a march of six hours. It stamls 
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in a valley, on the side of a hillj near to the little river Sliarrary-' 
chia. As we approached it towards sun-set, the appearance of 
the place, under the vogue shadows of tlte mountain, W'ore an 
aspect of considerable oonsequence; wc saw not only tlie appear¬ 
ance of a long stretch of houses, but one of the neighbouring 
iieights was surmounted by a fortress of extensive walls, and 
a large tower in tlieir c^entre. When we drew near, I found the 
village small, though neat, and the fortress a ruin. Of what 
date, I could not discover j for this old bulwark Ijelng constructed 
of mud dried in the sun, (like many others of the country,) the 
materiahi, when left to decay, moulder into mounds and ridges j 
obliterating aU trace of their histon*, with tlie loss of their form; 
and hence, their origin is commonly forgotten, as soon as I heir 
neglect and ruin begins. 

Next morning, being only tlio third of our journey, opened 
upon us with the weather etjually severe, and a much more 
exposed route for the day. The first part of our road lay through 
the rocky valley of Amudabad, along the edge of its frozen river, 
and in a direction nearly due cast. Having passed several well- 
built villages, scattered over the rising grounds on eacJi side, wc 
ascended a steep mountain, by a path cur\ ing to the north-east, 
which terminated in a plain on the summit This kind of table¬ 
land, was broken by detached hills over its surface | amongst 
which wc took our course north-eastward lor some time, and 
then began to descend, on as abrupt a road as that by which we 
hail gained the summit This rough mountain-track brought us 
down into a long and very narrow valley, at the extremity of 
which lay the village of Turcoman-chia; a distance from Ama- 
dabud, of eight farsangs, and which we travelled in nine hours. 
The village is pleasantly situated on the side of a preUy stream, 
bearing tlic some name wdth itself. 
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We recommenced our march next morning, at seven o'clock, 
through a range of intersecting small plains, or dells, divided by 
low hiUs; a road that must be beautiful in summer, from the 
variety of its verdure and foliage; but the landscape, at tins 
season, continued a monotonous white; and the path was as 
winteiy as the prospect. With difficulty we travelled a distance 
of six farsangs in eight hours; and reached die town of Mianua 
almost frozen to death. From a peculiar circumstance connected 
witti the natural history of this place, I have little doubt dial it 
is the same city, which our oUen-marvellous, and sometimes 
veritable countryman Maundcville, mentions, as ** lyinge in the 
way from Thauriso (Tabreez,) towards the Fast, where no Cris- 
teae mari may long dwclle, ne enduren with life in that cytee, 
but dyen within short tyme, and no man knowethe the cause," 
Tills was wTitten nearly five hundred years ago ; but what was 
uiysteiy then, has been explained in ofler-ages. And a knowledge 
of the ** detliefiil cause" excited a more tlian ordinaiy degree of 
ire in myself and my honest interpreter against tlie mehmandar, 
who, as usual, had been sent forvrard to provide my lodgings. 
From excessive indolence, he luul hitherto performed his office 
in a ratlier slovenly way; but caring for little l>eyond a dry and 
clean shelter, the matter passed away without more tJian a slight 
reprimand. But on my arrival at JSIianna, I found he bar) so 
entirely neglected his duty, as to be only then looking out for 
rjuarters for me. At this place above all others, from the cause 
before intimated, this service ought to have been promptly and 
carefully executed. In short, it is at the hazard of a stranger's 
life, if the lodgings he is made to occupy be not perfectly fresh 
and clean j for the town, and its immediately adjacent villages, are 
infested with a plague, they liave found it impossible to eradicate, 
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in the form of a small but poisonous bug. It breeds in myriads 
in all tlie old houses, and may be seen creeping over every part 
of tlieir walls, of the size and shape of the bugs in Europe, only 
a little flatter, and in colour of a bright red. Its bite is mortal, 
producing death at the explmtion of eight or nine months. 
Strangers of every sort, not merely foreigners, but persons not 
usually inhabiting the town or its vicinity, are liable to be thus 
poisoned} while the people tlicmselv^, or the adjacent peasantry, 
are either never bitten, or, if so, the consefiuences are not more 
baneful to them than the sting of the least noxious insect. The 
fatal effect of this bug, however, upotL“ payneme," as well «aa 
Cristene men,” it they arc strangers, being known as an absolute 
fact, every precaution is taken accordingly by native and foreign 
travellers ? and when myself, witli my Persian interpreter, and 
servants, entered the town of peril, I lost no time in demanding 
our proper quarters of my mehmandor. On our addressing him, 
he did nothing but gape and stare about turn, as if siruck by 
some magician’s staff into more than his wonted atupiditv. 
Persuasions, exhortations, and threats, were tried in vain. But 
Temembering that one wand might break the spell of anotlier, 
for once I had recourse to the efRcacy of my cossack’s whip'j and 
it was surprising to see the happy change. The man started as 
from a dream, bastirred himself with alacrity, and slmwed such 
an increase of respect in his deportment towards myself, as if he 
liad required that act of authority, to assure him 1 was worthy 
the honour of his sendees. From thet time, all went well witl> 
my mehmaiidar; and he soon procured me jmssession of ati 
entirely newdmilt stable, perfectly dean and unoccupied* a 
more estimalfle lodgement, at Mianna, than an old palace. Tl»e 
lower part received my horses, with tlieir attendants j jmd the 
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upper division, used as a dwelling for the horse-keepers, was 
speetlily arranged for myself and little party. Carpets were spread, 
a good fire kindled j and the arrival of the royal fare made eveiy 
restitution for tlie first liour^a houseless wandering. 

The town of Mianna is situated in a wide,valley, closed to the 
south-^ast by the lofty mountains of the Koflan-Kou. It was 
lbrmerly a place of so much consequence, as to incUne some 
authors to ascribe to it the lionour of having been the ancient 
capital of the famous province of Atropatia. But the best' 
itifbrme<l writers, and Pliny amongst them, give Lliat distinction 
to Gaza?, (1. vi.) that Is, Ganzaka, or Tabreez. ilianna, at present, 
is a poor place, being best known by the ill-name of its bugs j 
though it carries on a tolerable trade, as the mart where a small 
and beautiful manufacture of carpets is deposited by the noniade 
tribes from the mountains. Tlicse wild pcc^pie weave them 
witli a strength and taste, that is quite astonishing, and gain from 
tlieir sale a very considerable profit. 

Our next day's route was over more iuteresLing ground. We 
started at sun-rise; our road, being up the valley, and bearing 
from. Mianna S, E. towards the mountains which dose its ex¬ 
tremity at that point. \Ve rode on, in this direction, full five 
miles. In our way, we crossed a fine bridge, built of brick, over 
the river Garongoo. This stream, which diminishes to .t rivul^, 
or increases to a flood, according to the seasons of the year, rises 
in the hills to the south-ivest, and after traversing the plain of 
the valley, soon after loses itself in the spacious bed and rapid 
current of the Kizzilouzan. The broad track of the plain allowed 
our cavalcade to extend itself into Uie more diffuse order of 
marcli, in which tJiev set out from Tabreez i and the various 
groups, wlitch scattered themselves over the consbrntly changing 
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Ajtlatic landscape, formed the finest characteristic pictures, 
though in w^inter scenes, that could be imagined for the illus¬ 
tration of ancient or modem eastern story. 

In this seemingly desultory, tliough in fact well-understood 
way of proceeding, (for no one really strayed from the column of 
march,) we gradually approached the foot of the chain of moun¬ 
tains at the head of the Talley, which here separate the province 
of Azerbijan from Imae, once so considerable a part of the fa¬ 
mous kingdom of JMetlia. Tlieae mountains, as 1 have mentioned 
before, are called the Koflan-Koii, They are of very stupendous 
nkitiide ; and are a brancJi of the sublime range which belongs 
to Kurdistan* Besuies the grandeur of their form, wliich well 
accords with t!ie character of a country whose ancient laws, like 
these everlasting ramparts, were immoveable, the varied hue of 
their rocks gives a magnificence to the scene, admirably adaptetl 
to the recollections of a man, on entering the more particular 
dominions of the great Cyrus. In one branch of these mountains, 
which is called tliatof Koolabose, are the royal iron, copper, and 
lead mines; a treasure of riches, which, if properly worked, 
would fill the coffers of the Persian monarch to overflowing. 

The road up the side of the mountain which closes the long 
valley of Mianna, was steep, winding, intricate, and very dan¬ 
gerous, from the aUpperlness of the ice j whidi, from that cir¬ 
cumstance, is nearly impassable in these precipitous regions, 
Aliout mtd-vray of the ascent, the ruins of an ancient and noble 
fortress presented tliemselves, Chardin conjectures it to have 
been a stronghold of Artaxerxes alittx Ardashir. Its situation in 
the pass, sufficiently shows the use to which it was designed; 
and this commanding station, with the peculiar style of the for¬ 
midable remains, leave no doubt in my mind, that it was an 
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erection of the earliest times, by some of the great captains of 
old, who so well understood how to ** keep the gate” of their con¬ 
quests. The principal road of communication between Media 
and Armenia, has always lain over this tremendous mountain j 
and parts of a wide stone canseway, smd to have been built by 
Shah Al>ba3, are yet very traceable. The present Prince-royal 
lias been at great labour to restore this pass to all its ancient 
practicability i and even to go beyond his predecessors, by making 
it capable for the conveyance of artillery. Impossible as that 
might seem, to an eye fixed on the daily accumulating impedi¬ 
ments with which winter encumbers so alpine a road, I am 
assured, that in summer, cannon pass over its heights with very 
little difficuky. 

On descending the south-eastern face of the mountains, we 
had an extensive view of the valley below j whose romantic low¬ 
land scenery, and the sublime immensity of its boundaries, 1 had 
not seen excelled in the most stupendous regions of the Cau¬ 
casus. A fine river fiowed through the beautifully undulating 
land, aud a noble bridge, of three pointed arches, crossetl it. 
This river, which was the Amardus of Ptolemy, and said to have 
been the Gozen of Scripture, owes its present appellation, the 
Kizzilouzan, to its yellow hue, the name being descriptive of 
such a peculiarity. Its course is very rapid, though in a serpen¬ 
tine direction; and being augmented by severa] streams which 
rise near the town of Hanua, amongst the north-eastern branch 
of the Kurdistan mountains, it pours majestically along, through 
a vast stretcli of hilly country northward, till it enters Ghilan j 
where, thundering forward amidst the most terrific scenery, it 
discharges itself at lost, into the Caspian, to the cast of Reslit- 
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Having crossed the bridge^ we set our foot on the land of Irak 
Ajem^ a cotmtr)' so famed in Aalatic romance, classic history, 
and Holy Writ. Our rcrad then lay north-east, directly over the 
mountains, whidi bound that side of the valley. The ascending 
track was winding, witli abrupt curves, up very steep acdivlties 
for full three miles, at tlie end of which we reached anotlier 
commodious caravansary, built of brick. Near it, are tlie ruins 
of an older structure of the kind, which has been face<l with 
hewn atone. The vicinity of tliis secluded spot has a painful 
interest attached to it, os having been the scene of a drcailful 
and mysterious murder, committed on the person of the cele¬ 
brated traveller, hlr. Browne: tlus sad catastrophe happened 
about five or six years ago. 

Tliis gentleman was a man of indefatigable rescarcli; ivith a 
persevering industry, in acquiring the means of pursuing hts 
object, equal to the enterprising spirit with which he breasted 
every difficulty in his way. Previous to his going to Persia, he 
had stopped some time in Constantinople, to perfect himself in 
the Turkish language j and before he left titat city, he spoke it 
like a native. From a mistaken idea of fudlitatmg his progress, 
amongst the different Asiatic nations througli whidt he might 
have occasion to pass, in the route he had laid down for himself, 
he assumtai the Turkish dress. Being tlius equipped, he set 
forward, with an intent to penetrate through Khorasan ; and ’ 
thence visit the unexplored and dangerous regions south of the 
Caspian, closing his researdies in that direction at Astrakiian. 
During the early part of his Persian jouniey, he had a confer¬ 
ence with His Britannic Majesty^s ambassador, Sir Gore Ouse- 
Icy I and at Oujon, was admitted to an audience of the Persian 
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King. So little was lUnger from attacks of my kind appre* 
hcnded, by the persons best acquainted wiUi the state of the 
country, that no difficulties wliutcver were suggested as likely to 
meet him j and, accordingly, he proceeded in full confidence. 
Having reached tliis pass of Irak, he stopped at die caravansary 
1 have Just described, to take a little retreshment. That over, 
he remounted his horse j and leaving his sen'ant to pack up the 
articles he had been using, and then follow liira, he rode gently 
forward along the mountains. Mr. Browne had scarcely pro- 
ceeded half-a-mile, when suddenly two men on foot came up 
lichind him ; one of whom, with a blow from a dub, before tie 
was aware, struck him senseless foom his horse. Several oLlicr 
villains, at the same instant sprang from hollows in the hills, and 
bound Iiim hand and foot. At this moment they offered him no 
furtlier personal violence ; but as soon as he had recovered from 
the stupor, occasioned by tlie first mode of attack, he looked 
round, and saw the robbers plundering botii bis baggage anil iiis 
servant j the man having come fonvard on tlie road, in obedience 
to the commands of his master. When the depredators found 
their victim restored to observation, tliey told him it w'as their 
intention to put an end to his life, but that was not the place 
where the final stroke shoidd be made. Mr. Browne, incapable 
of resistance, calmly' listened to Lis own sentence, but entreated 
them to spare his poor servant, and allow him to depart with his 
papers, which could be of no use to tlicm. All this they grauteil j 
and, what may appear still more extraordinary, these ferocious 
brigands, to whom the acquisition of arms must be as the staff 
of life, made t!m man a present of lus master'a pistols, and 
double-barrelled gun ; but they were English, and tlie marks 
might have betrayed the new possessors. These singular rob- 
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bers then permitted Mr, Browne to see his sen'ant safe out of 
sight, before ttiey laid further hands on himseif; nfler which 
they carried him, and the property they had reserved for them¬ 
selves, into a Yallcy on the opposite side of the Ki22ilouzan, and 
witltoul further parley tenninated his existence, it is supposed, 
by strangulation. Tliey stripped his corpse of every' part of its 
raiment, and then left it on the open ground, a prey to wolves 
and other wild animals. The servant, meanwhile, made the best 
of his way towards Tabreez, where Ire related the tale I have 
just told. 

Abbas Mirza immediately dispatched several parties of horse, 
men j some into the pass of the caravansary, to search its neigh* 
bourhood and others towards the spot where the circumstantial 
details of the man, repeating what he had heard pass between 
the murderers, made it likely tliat 3Hr. Browne was to receive 
the fatal blow. After diligent search, the body was found in the 
latter place, m the condition I have described, and by the 
prince's orders brought carefully to Akhand, and buried witJi 
decency. His Royal Ilighness made every exertion to discover 
tlie perj>etrators of this nefarious deed; hut to this moment tlie 
individuals remain unknown ; though hardly a doubt exists, Uiat 
the people who committed it, were part of some roving and 
desperate band of Kurds, who could not resist the temptation 
of on almost solitary traveller. Previous to the reign of Ilis 
present Slajesty of Persia, and the active government, in this 
quarter, of hia son, ninnerous parties of tliese brigands used to 
lurk near the bridge of the pass, and commit the most horrible 
ravage on die caravans, and all persons who fell in their way. 
But ever since these princes have enacted such determined laws 
against rapine and murder, this northern part of die kingdom. 
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in particular, lias been so free from any disasters of die kind, 
that it is said, a traveller may now pass, at any time, on the higli 
roads from Tabrecz to the capital of Persia, iind thence to Ispa¬ 
han, in alinost perfect safety. Mr. Browne depending, doubtless, 
on this known fact of security, as well as being too indifferent to 
the usual forms of proceedirig, declined the attendance ol a 
mcJimandar, wldcli the king Itad graciously offered to him in 
person. When llis ilajcsty was informed of the melancholy 
story, lie declared a great indignation against so bold an insult to 
Ids law j but he also intimated his disapprobation of IMr. Browne 
having refused the customary protection proposed j and indeed 
it is probable, that the presence of a regular Persian officer, 
appointed by the crown, would have prevented the whole afKiir. 

Before 1 leave this subject, so lasting a cause of lamentation 
to Ills countrymen, and to the learned world, I cannot forbear 
offering two observations, that may be useful to travellers in 
strange cxiuntries. First, never to adopt the entire costume ot 
any nation but his own; for, by so doing, he deprives hinisell 
of the safe conduct bestowed from respect to his country; and 
he loses all claim to the rights of hospitality, by assuming a 
character tliat he is not. There Is nothing ho dangerous to a 
man in a foreign country, as to affect mystery, and awaken sus¬ 
picion. My second observation would suggest the propriety 
of a traveller never trusting his life within the protection of 
one man alone. In case of an assault from numbers, a single 
auxiliary would be no defence j and sometimes, that single arm, 
in a moment of temptation atul opportunity, miglit be found too 
strong for an unguarded master. Nothing of this kind, however, 
can be charged on the faithful servant of ftlr- Browne; and, 
mysterious as the circumstances are, it is sufficiently^ evident, 
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that a band of Kiirds^ too sagacious for detection, and too 
expert in retreat to be traced, were the assassins of our unfor¬ 
tunate countryman. 

The remainder of our road, for tliis day, lay along a moiintaiti- 
plain, between low hills, anti through broken ravines, at the 
north-eastern extremity of which stands the village of Sarcham ; 
a new establishment, built by the son of Afirza Bezoiirk, the 
present vizier of Abbas Mirza. Its inhabitants are Kurds, who, 
like most of their nation, lead a iiomade life in summer, ranging 
about the country in search of pasture for their flocks. The 
river Deezy flows in a northern direction, dose to the vijlat^e * 
whence it takes a sinuous course, till it meets the Kizzilouzan, 
and becomes one wntli that fine river. Sarcham Hes six farsangs 
from Mi anna. About hall' n mile eastw-ard on the road, stands 
an immense caravansary, built of stone, in whidi most of the 
Prince’s horsemen were quartered. As Ills Royal Highness, 
and his train, would occupy almost ever^' house in tlie village, 
the inhabitants made room for us, by betaking themselves to 
their summer abodes, the black tents ■ a terrible transfer at this 
inclement season. Tlie place fs neatly walled and tow^ered, and 
commands a view of an exteustve valley, nearly three miles in 
length, tliTOugh which meanders the river in its way to Sarcham. 

We quitted tliese elevated lodgings, at eight o'clock next 
morning, in the midst of a violent storm of sleet, rain, and 
anow, accompanied by a piercing easterly wintL The atmosphere 
was so obscure, we could not see twenty yards in anv direction. 
Our road lay along the northern side of this upland vaUuy, on 
the bank of the Deezy, which here flowed soutli-east, anti 
where the heights in some measure sheltered us; but in about 
two hours we turned due north, crossing a ridge of high hills 
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in the very teeth of the tempest. Having (Jeaceoded their 
slippery sides at the risk of broken bonea at least, for ^ill 
nothing could be distinguished far before our horses' ieet, 
we foinul ourselves In another part of the Deerzy valley, 
and again on the margin of that river, which had taken as 
winding a circuit as ourselves. Journeying on, we passed a 
caravansary fallen.into ruin from disuse, and the crumbling walls 
of an old deserted vitlngc. At this point, the road struck off 
north-east, between low hdls; and, in an hour more, we'arrived 
at Kairaii, a pretty village, situated on a gentle slope, surrounded 
hv gardens, and wateretl by a small stream called the Kara- 
kuirati. ^Vet and frozen, 1 gladly saw the open gates, and 
hurried to the refuge of a roof and comfortable fire. 

In most of the village-houses, which had been ray quarters 
dnring tins winter-journey, 1 had found a regular hearth for 
whatever kind of fuel the family were accustomed to bum \ 
but in some, where tJie tire^-place had been" omitted, a very 
imrry expedient presented itself, in the shape of a large jar, 
called a kourcy, which is sunk in the earth, generally in the 
middle of the room, with its mouth on a level mth the floor. 
This, the people fill with wood, dung, or any other combustible j 
and when it is sufficiently chared, tlie mouth of the vessel is 
shut in, with a square wooden frame, shaped like a loiv table. 
The whole is then covered with a thick wadded quilt j under 
which the family, nmged round, place their knees, to allow the 
hot i^apour to insinuate itself, into every fold of their clothing. 
When very cold, they draw the borders of the quilt up as high 
their chins, and form a group, something resembling our ideas 
oi a wizard incantation. This motle of warming is very dis¬ 
agreeable, ami often dangerous. In the first place, the immove^ 
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able position, necessary to receiving tlie full benefit of the 
gldWinc embers; secondly, the nauseous, and often deleterious 
effiuvk from the smoke ; and, thirdly, the head-aches which are 
almost always the consequence. Many of the natives put their 
heads and shoulders under the quilt at night; but if the fuel 
have not been previously diared to the proper height, suffocation 
is the usual effect, aud the incautious sleepers are found dead 
in the morning. This singular kind of cAnwJRwV answers a 
double i>nrpose'i that of preparing the frugal meal of the family, 
either as an oven, or to admit the pot on its embers, which boils 
the meat or pottage. Barbarous juj the usage may seem, the . 
kourcy is not confined to the wild inhabitants of the mountains; 
it is found in the noblest mansions of the cities, but burning 
more agreeable fuel j and then the ladies sit, from morning till 
night, under the rich draperies ^spread over the wt^en cover; 
awakening their slumbering senses from the soporific influence 
of its vapours, by occasional cups ol coffee, or the deligiitftil 
fumes of their kalioun- 

We left Kairan at eight the next morning, in a direction 
south-east; and in spirits, like the clianged atmosphere, light, 
and freed from gloom. The hills wore one untracked surface, 
from the snow of the preceding tlay ; and our old aunoyanue, a 
strong east wind, continued to blow m our faces; but the 
weather was now dear; earth, and sky, could lie seen to a vast 
distance around uft; and we went cheerily on, over a succession 
of findy undulating hills and dales, till we reached the town of 
Zanooon, or Zanjalioou, a distance of about five farsangs from 
ourliost halting-place. This town is of considerable extent, 
nnd makes a very handsome appearance, as we approach its 
wdl-buill walls, fortified according to the present style of the 
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country. As usual, they are of dried mud; high, and flanked 
wltli strong towers, pierced with long ranges of loop-holes, and 
funnel-like contrivances close beneatli tlieni, to act on an enemy 
in the manner of the machicolations in our ancient castle- 
gateways. Zangoon is the capital of a small district called 
Kumesey, which is under the government of Abdallah Mirza, 
one of the Eing*s sons. 

This royal personage had already left the place, lor Teheran, 
when we arrived j and his elder brother, the heir to the Persian 
dtfuiem, showed so much displeasure at finding no preparation 
had been ordered for his reception, he would not accept of any 
thlnff from the town: but commanded, that every thing his suite 

O ^ 

might reejuire, sliould be purchased as if he had been a stranger. 
This was a delicate reproval of his brother s negligence j and we 
quitted the inhospitable residence of the young prince, at our 
usual hour the next morning. Our track was through deep 
snow, keeping a direction south-east, up the valley, wliich gra¬ 
dually extended itself into an extensive plain. 

After marching about three farsangs, over this raagniheent 
expanse of country, we beheld the dome and minarets of 
Sultania, rising in all the majesty of the old eastern architecture; 
and over which, the vague recollect ions of history, with tra¬ 
ditional memory, cast a still more minifying medium. 

On approaching nearer to this once splendid city, we passed 
a lately erected sumnier-pabce, belonging to the present king; 
it was situated on an elevated ground to our left, and over¬ 
looking tlie battlementeii walls of a large castellated structure, 
intended to be the citadel of the new town of Sultanabad; whlcii 
die reigning monarch hopes will in time rival the past glories 
of the fallen Sultania. 
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An hour’s ride brought us into the midst of the ruins j 
amongst whose brokwi arches, and mouldering remains of all 
sorts of superb Asiatic architecture, I discovered tiie most 
wrctchetUookiwg hovels of any I had seen In I’eraia. Amongst 
these miserable dwellings, inliabited by a few poor husbandmen 
of tlie plain, the whole suite were to he scattered. But the 
Prince, sharing every disagreeable of the journey, entered one 
ol‘ the meanest huts; and, to my surprise, established himself 
there, instead of retiring to tile splendid^esidence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which, doubtless, would liave been at his command. 

Sultan in may be about sLje farsangs from Kairan ; and, accord¬ 
ing to observations taken by some British officers lu Persia, the 
ancient city is in latitude 36' 32f. It is situated on a fine plain, 
or, we might rather call it, one of those very extensive valleys, 
which spread themselves to a vast extent througli the different 
intermediate ratiges of tliis gigantic meuiitain-countty. The 
fertility of the vale of Stdtauia has been notetl for many ages; 
and, I am told, it still maintains dial happy reputation. The 
miserable huts in the desertetl city do not witness the same 
account j but, ns I have hintctl before, prosperity ol' every sort, 
in this part of' the worhl, bears its ccciuisitions meekly. The 
plain is bounded to the north-east, and south-west, by chains of 
hills, of every picturesque tbrm, and covered in summer with the 
most luxuriant verdure. Some writers give the city no older a 
date than the se^’en hundrcdUi and fiftli year of'tlie Hejira; 
ascribing Us foundation to Sultan iVldjiapton Mahotn^, son of 
Urghtiu Khun, a prince, perhaps, better known by the title 
of Sidtan ilatiomeil Khodatnmd. A Persian manuscript, iiSTitten 
about a century alter this supposed origin of Sultania, calls it 
a new city, between Casvin and Zengoon, extremely splendid; 
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in the most delightful part of the country, with a celestial atmo¬ 
sphere ; and numerous palaces, both for the king, his vieiers, anti 
emirs, adding to its magnificence.’' — “ Without the city,” con¬ 
tinues the same writer, “ arc delicious gardens, supplied with 
excellent water from wells. The Sultan Abousayd (who was the 
son of Maliomed Kliodabund, and the last of the Halukoo race, 
which ceased A.D. 1392,) began a superb building in the city, 
but died before its completion. His remains, however, repose 
within its walls. In ancient days, the Princes of Ghattliam 
passed their suniinors liere; and then it was called the plain ol 
Scharoizk.” 

This writer, so near the time of the city’s attributed origin to 
Sultan Alahometl Kliodabniid, allows that it had been a place of 
royid residence in ancient days ” before i and it seems hardly 
to'be doubted, that the singular lelicity of the situation, would, 
from oil ages of the Pcrtiau empire, be occupietl by some town ; 
which might change its appellation according to the whim of tlie 
different princes, who, after embellisliing the place, might choose 
to ^ve it A new name. Besides, the aggrandizer of a city is 
veiy likely to lie complimented with the title of its founder. 
Something of the kind may hereafter occur again, with regard 
to Sultaniu. His present Majesty is now restoring the city, by 
gradually building around, and amongst its ruins: should it 
proceed, as he designs, future Persian traditions may altogether 
forget the past towers of Sultania, and assert that the first city 
on the plain was that of Sultimabad, and Uiat its founder, oJ 
course, was Futy Ali Shah. 

The Persian manuscript I have just quotetl, makes a mistake 
in attributing tlie unfinishetl structure in Sultania, to Abousayd * 
it was the work of that prince’s fiither, Sultan AInhomed Khoila- 
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bund, the first sovereign of Persia who publicly declared himsell' 
of the sect of All. He built it, as a sacred shrine Tor the remains 
of that Caliph, and his no less holy martyr Hossien; intending, 
when it wm finished, to translate the bodies, with all religious 
pomp, from Mesheil All, and Kerbela, to their new tomb. But 
the pious Sultan did not live to complete hia object; and instead 
of the venerated relics, his own ashes occupied the place, which 
he Imd hoped, when tenanted according to his intentions, would 
cause Sultania to be a point of future pilgrimage, aa revered by 
the faithfiil of his own empire, as Medina Iiad heretofore been to 
Mussulmans in general. 
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Mr. Moricr'!} accurate delmeation of this hne, thou|;h now 
mouldering fab^ic^ has hardly left any thing more to be said; but 
to omit entirely its description here^ because another had else^ 
where done It so well^ would leave so great a blank in my own 
account of the city 9 that I shall shortly describe the falling niau^ 
solemn, as it appeared to me a lew years after it liad been visited 
by Mr. Morier. 

Tlie height of the dome certainly exceeds one hundred and 
thirty feet; the diameter of the circle below is thirty-three paces. 
The whole interior of tlie building presents one uninterrupted 
space; but to the south, is a large distinct diamber, choked up 
with rubbish; under the floor of which, 1 was told, are three 
immense vaulted rooms j the entrance to them is now lost, under 
the mins above; but in one, stands the tomb of the Sultan 
. Mahomed Khodabuiul, raised from the eartli. The inside of the 
whole mosque, which covers tliese royal remains, Is beautitiilly 
painted, and tiled with varied porcekin. Much gilding is yet to 
be seen upon the upright and tTansverse lines of decoration j 
amongst whicli, it is said, the whole Komn h written in orno^ 
mented characters. It required a Mussulman's eye to find them 
out, in the varied labyrinth of arabesque patterns with which 
they were surrounded. Fomferly, the w hole building was inclosed 
within a square, of three hundred yards. Its ditch is still visible 
to a great depth; and at the north-west angle, stands part of a 
large tower, and a wall, forty feet in height, built of fine large 
square masses of hewn stone, excellently cemented together; 
the thickness of tlie* wail being twelve feet On the top, still 
remain a number of the pedestals, belonging to the raachlcolated 
parapet. Two Arabic inscriptions are yet distinct on the wall 
and the tower; but I could not find any person to translate them. 
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I'he late moUah of tJie place, who miglit have been the inter¬ 
preter, had recently paid the debt of nature: but one of the 
natives told me, from memory, Uiat the purport of the inscrip¬ 
tions were merely to say, that that mosque liad been built five 
hundred and seventy-five years ago. All the proportions and 
decorations of this vast structure are in Urn most splendid Asiatic 
taste? but Uie blue, gretm, and golden tiles, unth which it lias 
l>een coated, are rapidly disapijearing j yet enough remains to 
give an idea of the original beauty of the whole. The ruins of 
other superb mosques are still conspicuous in many parts of the 
city ? and all seem to hove been on so extensive a scale, that we 
lam only stand in amazement at Uie Ibrmcr magnitude of a place, 
which at present scarcsely numbers three hundred tamilies, \Vhcn 
t)ie Holstein amViassadors were in Persia, A. D, 163T, even 
then, the waning city containetl six tliousand people. How 1ms ^ 
it been reduced since, in little more than a century and a half 1 
The wails of its ancient liouses, and spacious gardens, cover a 
great sircatch of the plain; atid in some places, we find large 
black mounds of earth, where, 1 imagine, the public baths stood. 
Most of the village huts, which were our quarters, are built 
round the superb royal mosque, above described? forming a 
strant'e contrast with the venerable pile which overshadows 
diem, 'fhe roofs of these lowly dwellings are a pcrtect half- 
circle, like a Ijee-hive, with a hole in the centre, to admit light, 
and let out tJie smoke ? thus, in sliapc at least, differing fiom 
most other Persian villages 1 had seen, die roofs of which were 
either fiat or of a conical form. * 

Having made my arrangements Ibr Uie night, in one of the 
huts, I went as usual with my Persian, Sedek B^, to pay my 
respects to my royal host, soon afier sun-set, his time of evening 
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prayer; and I Ibund tlie Prince of Persia, under a roof as humble 
as my own. He vraa sitting over a kourcy, almost enveloped in 
tU cover i which was blue silk, richly embroidered. His back 
was supported by a package, containing the royal bedding i and 
a superb silver candelabrum, with a waxiight as large as a 
ffambeau, blazed from the centre of the kourcy, on which It 
stood. His charming little brother, son, and nephew, occupi&fl 
the some circle, all nearly buried in the folds of the wedded 
silken drapeij. His Boyal Highness smiled, on my entrance, 
at the evident expression of my countenance, on seeing liim also, 
smothered up in one of the most wretched village hovels. 1 
took niy seat not lar from him. In remarking on the rude scene 
around him, he drew an impartial comparison between Europe 
and the East, in those points which affect the ilaily comfort of 
all classes of people i repeating his regrets, that the season had 
presented his country to me, in so desolate a garb; and that the 
miserable accommodations I had every where seen, must impress 
me with only unfavourable ideas of Persia. He was aware of 
the ease ami facility, and even luxury, with which we make our 
journeys in all xveathers; and, he added, that ** please God, 
hereafter, as tar as ever Ills pow'er might reach, lie would ha\‘e 
every caravansary on the great roads of the kingdom put into 
repair} besides establishing, in the different towns and villages, a 
house for the comfortable reception of those strangers of distinc¬ 
tion, who may clionce to pass through the land.** The spot in 
which we were, a wretched hovel, in the midst of the still proud 
remains of a once great, and now depopulated city, did not fail 
to suggest the most interesting topics to his unprejudiced and 
enlarged mind. He described, in all the poetical language of 
Asiatic eloquence, the riches, splendour, and former consequence 
VOL. L o o 
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ot‘ Sultania; and gave me a particular liistory of the tomb of 
Mahomed Khodabiind, under whose lofty towers he was then 
conversing j with an account of tlie treasures) which would Eiave 
Ijeen lavished on its decoration, witliin and williout tlie mosque, 
had it received, tlie sainted remain a t>l Ali, and of Hoasein. 

Ohser^'ations on what Sultanla had been, and what he hoped 
Sultanabad would be, brouglit him round to his iavourite discus¬ 
sions : tlie general state of Persia under its different dynasties, 
ancient and modem j its rebtive situation, with regard to the 
great European powers, in all times; and throughout, tliough 
the subject seemetl ever in hia thought, and therefore the most 
frequent on his tongue, the variety of Ids Ideas gm’e a constant 
freshness to the tlicrae ; and this evening, like all others passed 
in Ids company, sent me to my own cell for the night, still more 
impressed with the expansion of his views, towards his own 
country j and the rare disposition, witli wbidi he contemplated 
Uie higlier range in civilization, attained by tlie uations of Europe. 
No petty jealousy for a moment clouded his brow, when listen¬ 
ing to me on the subject^ nor while descanting on their power 
and liime himscU’. A noble emulation, to tread the same liappy 
progress, seemed the simple feeling of his heart, in every minute 
inqoiry, under every exciting reply. 

Next morning, about seven o'clock, with the snow lying deep 
on every object in Sultania, we recommenced our tnardi, over 
similar ice paths to the day before, and nearly in the some direc¬ 
tion, As we went along, 1 was told an intercstmg circumstance, 
which had occurred in the neighbourhood about three years ago. 
Near to the suinmil of one of the hills, to the south-east of the 
city, a Kurdish peasant, at work, discovered a s tone-coffin, and, 
on opening it, tlie skeleton of a woman, who had evidently been 
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of the highest rank. A gold diadem surrounded her head. It 
was set with various precious stones^ of consider^le sizet and all 
in their places, excepting one, which must have been either ori¬ 
ginal] j omitted, or afterwards lost, fi'om a veiy Large space Just 
over the forehead. On her wrists, and ankles, were bracelets of 
pure gold j and on her breast, lay a number of very fine pearls, 
in the highest preservation, and of the most perfect colour. The 
whole of these valuables were brought to tlie King ; and the re¬ 
mains, of course, recommitted to tlie earth. 1 could not learn 
whether any vestiges of building iiad been found in tlic ground, 
which might have been Ibnnerly standing over the sarcophagtis'. 
nor could I hear of any trace of an inscription. Probably, tliis 
royal corse had slept in that spot, from the earliest times of Sul- 
tania j perhaps, ages before the foundations of the great sepul¬ 
chral mosque were laid; hut in what particular era she lived, it is 
impossible, from the scantiness of the information preserved, to 
form any reasonable conjecture. 

The breadth of the valley, during tlie greatest part of otir jour¬ 
ney between its noble liills, might be about three miles. Several 
extensive villages, entirely deserted, and in mins, lay scattered 
over the plain, anil on the lowest slopes of tiie hills. The hit- 
tcrcsl cold, lor many hours, accompanied our ride; blasts meet¬ 
ing us at the mouth of every narrow dell, which opened along 
the sides of tlie valley, as we passed. In short, beauty, with 
desolation, both in place and climate, pressed on every sense, 
till we reached, the sheltered and inhabited village of Sian Kaia. 
VVe did not halt there; but the prospect, from that point, wa.’i 
cheering* over the track we had now to go, tlie snow had visibb 
decreased, and die roatl itself was considerably improved. Like 
mariners on a stormy sea, at sight of a haven, we sped gaili 
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forward j and at; four o’clock in tlic afternoon^ arrived at Kurum- 
dara, our place of rest; having travelled a distance of seven 
faraangs and a half 

Kurumdara is a small respectable town, surrounded by several 
villages, little inferior to it in extent and neatness. A clear 
stream, formed, a short way from the town, by the union of 
numerous beautiful rills trickling from the adjacent hills, Hows 
tlirough it; and Uien taking a course along the valley, increases 
its waters by other streams, till, 1 am told, it falls into the Kizzi" 
louzan; the Gozen, aa I have remarked liefore, of the Scrip, 
tures. 

The air being milder, in this more soutliem, sheltered region, 
we started next morning from Ktirtimdara, at six o’clock; on a 
road south-east, along a spacious valley, which soon opened to 
a breadth of sis or eight miles. 

After a march of rather more than an hour, we eaine in sight 
of the village of Abhor, but left k far to the right. It is the 
regular lialting-place for travellers, between Tabreez and the 
capital; atid wns one of" the noted cities of old Persia. Its 
nios([ues, untl other ruins, 1>ear clear and exteasive memorials of 
mussulman antiquity ^ but Abhor is supposed to have a yet more 
ancient origin, as one of the cities on the river Gozen, in which 
the Jews were planted, on Utcir removal from Jerusalem, 

Every hour that we advanced, the cold, togetlter with the 
snow, gradually disappearc<l i ami urhile all enjoyed this change, 
so imraediole on our entrance into Uie country of the captivity, 
1 con hi not but remember the beautilhl words wdth whicli the 
poet of Israel hails tlie approach of the vernal season, and feel 
witli liim, Utat the winter was |»ajst, and the spring near at Jia»id, 
when the flowers should appear on the earth, and the time of the 
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singing birds would come, and the voice of tbe turtle should again 
be heard in tlie laud 

But the marks, on ourselves, of the liard season, had not dis¬ 
appeared with their cause; every face, from the prince to die 
mule-driver, bore the stamp of an exposed winter journey. Our 
eyes had long felt the effects of the sun’s glare upon the univer¬ 
sal stretch of snow wliich covered the country; and our akin, 
from the alternate oven-heat of die places in which we lodged, 
anil the cutting blasts from the outward air, had become so ten¬ 
der, broken, and scarred, that the pain of every rough.change, 
was literally “ vexing a thing that is raw, 

I’his balmy alteration, therefore, in the aspect of nature, and 
its atmosphere, could not fail to bo liaileti by us ah. as the only 
balsam for our wounds; and, indeetl, it seemed to unchain die 
faculdes also, of every living tiring in the cavalcade, from man 
toHhe low’est beast of burthen* Ah was bustle and Udk, with 

m 

the neighing and prairciiig of horses, and one successive train 
of active and jocund motion. 

Numerous flonriahiug villages, with each its litdeembastioned 
fort rising amidst the most romantic sylvan scenes, stooil in 
smiling security, amongst their rich tracts of land, already shoot¬ 
ing forth the first promise of an early and abundant harvest. 
This was, iiideeil, the ** soft green of the soul,” to our tin 
tigued sight, drietl, weakened, and irritated by constant fixing 
on a white and dazzling surface. Besides die amelioration .of' 
climate, the fertility of tiiis charming vdc must be attributed to 
the fine river, which waters the land to a great extent; hut where 
the valley stretches itself beyond tlie influence of this ihiEthying 
element, and we left its banks, to traverse the more disijiut 
ground, we found die earth, so for ftom looking like winter just 
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past, retaining the burni^up appearance of the preceding sum¬ 
mer. From this point, begins the plain of Caavin, extending 
south-east, beyond Teheran, to the foot of a lofty line of moun¬ 
tains south of the Caspian, but to the north of this province; 
and well known by the long famous pass of Kawar, anciently 
called the Straits of the Caspian, Tlif» whole range bears the 
name of Elborz, or the Kobe Caucausan; anil from amidst its 
Lowering peaks rises the still more gigantic head of Dcniewand. 
These mountains are noted in Persia by numerous legends re¬ 
specting a malignant race of demons, fabled to possess their 
extremest heights; and true story gives evidence of a similar 
fact; for it was ftom amongst the wildest recesses of Elborz, that 
the fiend-like sect, so horribly famous in the histories of the 
crusades, under the name of Assassins, spread tliemselves firom 
those remote eastern regions to the hills of Syria. 

The faith of these people was a wild aberration from the 
Mahomedan creed, mingling widi its laws and fatalities the 
transmigratory doctrines of the Hindoos j and, m consecj^nence, 
tliey believed that their prince or imam w as a successive incar¬ 
nation of the Great Prophet, and that every behest of his to 
good or evil, must be obeyed as implicitly as the wortl of Goil 
himself The first of tlie tribe, who arrogated these divine pre^ 
tensions, was Hassan Solieb; a man, whose domineering passions, 
consummate subtility, and perseveiing spirit of enterpnse, per¬ 
fectly fitted for bis plan of imposture;. He appeared about the 
year 1090; and by various intrigues, aud singular mysterious 
deportment, as well as so invincible a courage, that few dared to 
resist, that approached it, he inspired the ignorant barbarians 
around him with a firm belief in his mission, and an enthusiastic 
devotion to himself His despotic authority followed of 
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course. Once secure of his empire over these mountain liOTtles^ 
he secured every pass with fastnesses; and holding him seif totally 
Independent of the siirrotinditig states, he spread his colonies 
over Klborz, and along the whole range of hills to beyond 
Tabreez; whence they issued forth, singly, or in bands, at the 
command of their imam, or his deputed emissaries, to destroy 
by open assault, ambuscade, or private murder, all people or 
persons; that were obnoxious, either to his ambition, or his 
avarice. ChristiwiB, Jews, Maiiomedans of Omar or of All, all 
were alike the objects of his excommunication; and he sold his 
(ioj^er, or rather that of his tbllowers, to what ever party were 
vile enough to buy the blood of their enemies. Tliere was a 
mystical obscurity about his person, and in the viewa of his 
widely extending government; with a dauntless determination 
of ptoceeiUng, which held the priiicea of that dark age in a kind 
of superstitious awe. Jealous of his sway, and abhorring his 
tenets j contemning Ids divine pretensions, yet doubting whetlier 
he dill not |K>ssess some superlinman means of miscliief; they 
dreaded a power, which seemed to bang over themselves and 
people with constant threatening, though never allowing when 
nor where it would strike. He soon acquired from these 
appalled sovereigns, the vague but supreme title of Sfielk-ul- 
Jebal, or lord of the mountains; wldle in the minds of the most 
superstitious of the people, he might well be considered one of 
the dreadful Deeva, or Daimoiia of the wasta A1 Jebal was liie 
old Asiatic name for the whole of the very mountainous quarter 
of Irak Ajeni, which lies between Hamadan and Keimansliah, 
It stretches far to the south-weat of the Caspian range, above 
described, and comprises Mount Elwuiid, the Ononies of die 
ancients; this branch also, bearing the appellation Elburz. But 
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the title gli’en to Hoasan Saheb seemed to import chief of the 
inoim tains in "cnerid; as he commatidetl tliose ^rmldablc posi¬ 
tions, not only in many parts of Persia, but over much of Syria* 
Palestine, and the high lands leading to Egypt. 

It so happened, that ibr more than two ccnturlca* in short, 
from their accession to their extinction* every successor of the 
first Imam inherited the same disposition to turn the blind zeal 
of their followers to the worst purposes. A colony of tliese 
fanatics, under the leading of one of Hassan Salieb’s most odious 
representatives, settled themselves amongst the heights of Leba¬ 
non, and have been variously called Isinaelians, Batiienians* or 
Assassins. That colony is the best known to Euro^iean historians, 
from the horrible enormities W'hlch its people committed In tlie 
towns and villages of the Holy Land; and not less so* on the per¬ 
sons and lives of some of our moat gaDant crusaders. It is woeful 
to read, who were the victims of those savages; but oflesi 
much more horrible* to tuni the page, and find who were their 
employers. Their universal violence* however, at last armed 
eveiy lumd against them; and* much about the sanje time, to¬ 
wards the end of the tliirteenth century, they were rooted out of 
Syria, and (whither they had extended themselves,} and 

from their original seats in Persia; leaving nothing but their 
appropriate appellation of Assassin behind them; no longer to be 
considered, what it had originally imported, Uie mere distinguish¬ 
ing name of a sect* but to be imiversaliy affixed, from age to 
age bereafler, as a peculiar brand of iu&my, on every treacher¬ 
ous, secret, or hired murderer. 

Halukoo, tlie Mogul conqueror of Persia, and of the family of 
the famous Zingis Khan* was the prince whose victorious arms, 
almost repaid to his new- dominions, the devastations of hia con- 
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(juestj fay the entire extirpation of the lawless race, which hail so 
long preyed on the vitals of the country. 

As we gradually entered on the extending plain of Casvin, 
the range of mountains on our left, lofty, receding, and cleft into 
precipitous ravines, presented at the mouth of every pass, and 
along the most commanding heights, the vast remains of the 
once menacing strongholds of these fearful people, now no more. 
On the summit of one of the highest hills to the north-west, I 
observed traces of a very extended line of towers, connectetl 
with walls, and so situated as to appear, to tlie gazer below', 
absolutely impregnable. This, my illustrious informant told me, 
had been the chief fortress of the Sheik-el-Jebal; it was called 
that of Almout, and had withstood many a siege i while the 
immediate tract around, bore the name of the Rood-bar country | 
in memory of the sanguinaiy people, who had rendered those 
passes Ibrmidable. 

Our road was now at large over the plain, no regular path 
confining the line of march; so that the horsemen galloped to 
and fro, throwing the girid, firing their pistols and muskets, 
shaking their long bamboo lances, and forming into parties, 
aftected to skirmish. AH this was as much for their own amuse¬ 
ment, as that of His Royal I-lighness, who was looking on. As 
we proceeded, and the day advanced, the scene became every 
hour more varied, by tlie approach of other cavalcades, headed 
by their dilefs, coming forwards in all directions, to pay their 
compliments to the Prince. That done, they fell into his train | 
and so swelled our host to a little army. 

Tlie gay, asiatic-romancc appearance of the spectacle, must be 
seen, to be imagined. The beauty, fleetness, and perfect evolu¬ 
tions of the horses; the motion of their riders, in all the pio 
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MEETING OF ABBAS MIKEA AND HIS BROTHER. 


turesque martial costume of the East j the fire of their oounto- 
nances, the animation of their shouts, and the dexterity with 
which they performed every practice of their various arms, kept 
the eye, and the admiration constantly on the alert. Nine hoars 
raardi thus passed away j and I found that we were nearly 
approaching Siahdan, our quarters for the night, before I thought 
we had compassed half the day’s journey. 

At about two miles’ distance from the place, I observed a 
larger cavalcade then any of the former, coming at a quick pace 
towards us. During its advance, the leader, a fine young man, 
splendidly dressed, dismounted, aiad ran tbiw'anl. The instant 
Abbas Mirza perceived him, he threw himself off his horse; 
and in a few minutes they were in ^ch other’s ^nis. It was his 
brother, Ali Nackee hlirza. Governor of Casvin. The scene 
was a picture; the two princes embracing, between their sepa-> 
rate bonds. But the meeting was more; it could not bo beheld, 
by even a stranger’s eye, without touching the heart. Theirs 
wa.H not the cold salute, of mere established ceremony; for 
the custom of male kindred kissing each other, is as old m 
Persia, as the times of the elder Cyrus: and, indeed, it seems to 
be even as ancient as family affections themselves; for older 
historians than Xenoplion mention the same action between 
men, who were relations or irlends, in greeting or bidding fare¬ 
well. But it was not this custom alone, that we saw in tlie 
mutual welcome before us t it was tlie warm, cordial, and repeated 
embrace of two brothers sincerely attached to each other. AAer 
a few minutes’ couversaUon, they remounted their horses; and, 
riding side by side, preceded tlie column, towards the town; 
and the suite of All Nackee ISIirza, falling in with that of the 
' Prince Royal, the whole went forward. 
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Siahdan is a RouTishing place, eKtended over a large piece of 
rising ground, which, in that part, gently breaks the perfect level 
of the plain. During our last few liours* journey, it had widened 
from twelve to sixteen miles across. Here, though the climate 
had sodencd so much, we were reminded that winter was yet on 
the other side of the hills; for a chilling wind from the north, 
assailed us from between the mountains. It is called tlie havde 
Caucam^n^ or wind of Caucasus} and, 1 was told, it continues to 
blow at intervals, till the end of May; at which time die warm 
weather sets in with good earnest. 

Saturday, the fourteenth of March, we left Sialidan very early 
in the morning, In a direction south-east; the plain still expand¬ 
ing eastward j whicli, while it allowed a greater play to the wind, 
openetl so free and noble a view, with a sky of such bright azure, 
that a little extraordinary coldness in the air rather gave 
stimulus than annoyance to our senses. The horsemen, as 
before, amused us by galloping, charging, end repeating, with new 
varieties, all the feats of yesterday; for emulation lictween die 
trains of tlie two princes increased the actors, and added to the 
interest of the sight; the veiy horses seeming to piwtake the 
ambition of their masters. If blood prove pedigree, tliesc fine 
animals fully established their descent from the ancient race, so 
famous for form, spirit, and swiftness, bred in these very piistures. 
We have ample testimony from the old lilstortans, that the best 
cavalry of the East were derived from tliis part of the great 
empire of Persia; and the native breed were so highly prized 
almve all others, that Alexander considered a Median horse as 
tJie most royal he could bestow; and the kings of Farthia 
chose the same, as the most costly sacrifice Uiey could lay upon 
the altar of their gods. 
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\Mien we had arrived within a farsang of Caavin, the resi¬ 
dence of All Nackee Mirza, and where the Prince Royal meant 
to bait for a day, a new spectacle presented itself j but It was 
another donieatic scene. A group of lovely children, five in 
number, the sons of the Priiice-govemor, stood on the grass, 
attended by their tutors, and servants holding their horses. 
They waited there to salute their unde as he passed; and when 
he approached, they all bowed their little heads to the ground} 
and then were lifted up in tlie arms of their attendants, to Abbas 
Mirza, who kissed them with the greatest tenderness. They 
then mounted on finely managed horses, led by their servants, 
and |oiiied the line of march with their cousins* Young as these 
princes were, some of them hardly beyond infancy, it was 
astonishing to see them sit these spirited animals without the 
least alarm or appearance of disuse. Their rich habits, baby 
figures, and large bright eyes, full of childish animation j with 
their lively prattle amongst themselves and their older cousins j 
and the affectionate smiles of tlie royal brothers, as they occar 
sionally looked round; formed, altogether, a scene, which beau¬ 
tifully harmonised with that of the day before. 

A very little time brought us within a mile of the town j and 
tlie whole of the inhabitants, 1 believe, issued forth to greet 
tlic retuni of its Prince-governor, with his royal brother. These 
loyal subjects thronged over the plain, and lined each side of the 
road in deep ranks, armed with spears, shields, guns, pistols, 
dubs, &c., some clad in mail, others in their best apparel. 
Flags of blue silk, sliaped to a point, on which were blazoned 
the lion and sun, streamed in the air, which resoimdetl with the 
shouts of the joyous multitude^ The royal cavalcade having 
entered this living avenue, two most extraordinary moving 
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groups presented themselves before the horse of Abbas llirza, 
as he rode forward: one, a party of wrestlers j the other, about a 
dozen brawny fellows, displaying their bald heads, and bodies 
bare to the waist, each armed with a couple of wooden machines 
called metdsf in shape like a paviour’s rammer, and not much 
lighter m weight; and which they unceasingly whirled in the 
air, with an amazing adroitness, as well as agility j their own, or 
tlicir neighbour^'s head, appearing in imimneut jeopardy at each 
swing of the club. These Persian athletse in general faced 
the Prince; walkiog, or ratlver hopping backwards, during their 
whole exercise, and all the way to the town | excepting, now and 
tlicn, when they relieved themselves of this incommodious retro- 
grade motion, by a whirl or two, in company with the circling 
machine above tlieir heads. By degrees, the multitude closed 
in upon us; and the dust, heat, fiimes, and noise, arising from 
such a iningUng of men and animals, made the abundant honours 
of this istakball so insupportable, that myself, at least, was glad 
to rein In ray horse, and escape any Increase of the ceremonies. 
Tliese, however, were soon over j and as soon as the royal caval¬ 
cade, wdth the great mass of people, had squeezed into the city- 
gate, I followed; and found my mehmandar in waiting, to conduct 
me to my quarters. They were in the house of the learned Persian, 
who is chief governor to the sons of Ali Jfackce iMirza, the lovely 
children I bnd seen j and it was tlie first place I had found in Per¬ 
sia, inhabited by a person under tlic rank of a minister ol state, 
where the fitting up wore any appearance of what we might expect 
in a residence of one of the higher orders. Hence we may infer, 
that the preceptors of royalty, in this country, are as much 
spected as the ministers of state j and, indeed, there are hardly any 
of the latter august characters, in any nation, who hold a more 
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responsible situation^ than lie does, ivho is to iorni the heir 
apparent, and his brethren, to future sovereignty. He lays the 
fbiinilation in the royal mind, whence the leading actions of all 
stativministers are derived. 

But to return to the habitation of my temporary host: the 
whole of the rooms were variously painted in arabesque, inter¬ 
spersed with looking-glass, gilding, and fretwork. In the great 
saloon of audience, were several pictures, in tJie liigh dry style of 
the native artists, consisting of scenes in the ehace, portraits, &c. 
The elegance of the apartment gave a favourable impreaaion of 
the polish of the owner; and 1 augured well for the future taste, 
at least, of the charming little creatures I had seen, who were 
under such judicioua care. But, as 1 have implied before, tlie most 
effective part in the education of the present roval race of chil¬ 
dren in Uiis country, is the privilege of behig with their parents, 
at every opportunity of impressing tliem to advantage; and one 
sudi discourse os tliat whicti Abbas Jliiza held with me in the 
poor Imt at Sultania, to whidi his son and two young kinsmen 
listened witJj such wrapt attention, was worth a year of mere 
didactic tutelage from Aristotle himself, Teadiing by example, 
is life to instruction. 

r had scarcely seated myself in the apartments destined for 
my accommodation, before the master of the house entered, and 
paid me the usual eloquent greetings of the country. His meta¬ 
phorical language possessed as many flowers, as the luxuriant 
liangtngs ol lila chambers; but, to adopt the same style, ** there 
is a fragrance in gracious welcome, wliEoh gives sweetness to tlie 
homeliest fare.*’ Tlie complimentary style of Persian intercourse 
is proverbial for its liyperbole. But Uiere is almost always a 
graceful turn in tlieir phrases, which prevents their evident flaU 
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terV from twing imiiseouB; the person addressed, rather con- 
siderint; them words of polite ceremony, m which apt memory, 
priginal wit, or jwetical fancy, contend for display, than any 
sinister design to propitiate vanity, at the eiqjense of common 
principle and common-sense. The European traveller, who 
would dunk liimself free to take lasting possession of a Persian’s 
goods and chattels, because tlie polite Asiatic told him, at his 
entrance, “ they were, henceforward, Ms property I’’ would not 
he less absurd, in tills country, than il' in Jus own, he were to 
believe himself privileged to command about every id an as hts 
lackey, w'ho subscribed himself his “ obedient humble servant” 
How the Persian nation, which lias been so often over-run by 
people of the most rugged habits, came to acquire, or to retain, 
such suavUcr in 7nodo, is hardly to be explained. Besides, exces¬ 
sive refinement in the courtesies of life, being commonly consi¬ 
dered, not merely the acm^ of social polish, but u pledge that the 
country whicli possesses it, has arrived at every other perfection 
attendant on the progress of society j tlie like liarmony, if ex¬ 
pected here, would be found wanting. Persia is yet In Its 
Infancy, as a great and fiourisbing state; or rather, the noble 
tree, so often stripped oJ' its brjuiches, till it appeared bare to 
die root, is only now shooting the new-giowtJi; which the suc¬ 
ceeding generations of Futy Ali Shah, may cultivate Into fruit 
as well as flowers. 

Halting a whole day at Casvin, gave me an opportunity of 
visiting wJiat was note-worthy in the town, before 1 went to the 
palace of Ali Nackee Mirza; which comprised every splendour, 
due to his station as Prince-governor, and to the royal personage 
who was then liis guest. Casvin was a city of consideration 
many centuries ago; and is situated on the extensive plain, to 
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which it gives its own name, in latitude 36“ 20'. Its foundation 
is attributed to Sapor TL, in commemoration of liis escape from 
captivity, and subsequent victories over the Emperor Julian. 
Haroun al Raachld, witli his wonted architectural magnificence, 
augmented the number of streets, and so beautifred them with 
palaces, mosques, and gardens, that he acquired the fame of 
having constructed a second city. The amiable, but weak Shah 
Thamas, when he abandoned Tabreez in the 955th year of the 
Hegira, made Casvin his royal residence^ And Nadir Slmh, 
after he had mounted the Persian throne on the neck of his 
abused master, increased its public buildings by the addition of 
an extensive palace;. But, like the capital of Azerbijan, Caavin 
has more tlian once been nearly overwhelmed by earthquakes; 
so, that at present, little remains of its past grandeur, but broken 
masses of domes and towers, and long lines of mouldering walls. 
The existing town, however, is not unworthy a royal governor; 
haring many fine edifices, and spacious gardens producing fruits 
of great variety and delicacy of flavour. 

On Monday, the ISth of March, we set forth with the rising 
sun, marching along the plain, which gradually widened to an 
extent of thirty miles. The ground was broken in several 
parts, by ranges of kanaugJifs ; a kind of aqueduct formed by deep 
wells, sunk in a regular line, but at a considerable distance from 
cadi other, and connected at the bottom by long subterraneous 
channels, through which the water passes from well to well; 
supplying hnndreds of villages, which cover the sides of this 
extensive valley. Our course was along its southern side, where 
these villages, with their tributary wells, are veiy numerous ; 
standing, as usual, amidst embattled mud walls and towers, and 
embellished with gardens. Nothing more distinctly marks the 
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difference between the political state of these Asiatic countrlest 
and that of our nations in the west, than the sight of every little 
villnge, surrounded by military works, like a frontier town ; a 
plain proof how close invasion, from one point or other, is 
thought to be to every man's door. 

The level of die plain, was still more varied by high mounds 
of earth, similar in form to the tumuU of the steppes, but much 
too immense to have been ereettid for the same purpose. These 
stood along the side of the valley, but too distant from the bases 
of the hills to spring naturally from them. This fact, added to 
the perfect regularity of their ibnn, enormous as they were, put 
their construction by manual labour out of doubt j but how, or 
w'hy tliey were erected, remained to be explained. There ap¬ 
peared no hollows any where, whence Uieir component parts 
might have been dug; and tiie ground immediately round most 
of them, aecmed particularly flat. Perhaps, the earth anul 
atones thrown up, in making the wells and subterraneous water¬ 
courses, (a style of aqueduct which is very ancient,) may account 
for some of the materials i and the rest, it is possible, may liave 
furnished employment for the captive Israelites, to bring from 
afar. 

The direction of this daj's march did not differ from that of 
our last i and tlius moving continually onward to the southeast, 
we had the pleasure of keeping the baude Caucausdn in our rear; 
and reached our halting-place, the village of Suffer-Kajar, at 
three o'clock, P. M. utter a journey of seven farsangs and three- 
quarters, with DO more fatigue than if we iiad taken only a 
morning ride. This place, though small, Is honoured by having 
a royal residence in its vicinity; a country-seat of his present 
Majesty, which is built on the anmmit of one of the mounds, and 
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surrouiideil by fine gardens-, the whole being enclosed in a 
strong wall- 

AVe left Suffer-Kajnr at seven o’clock next morning, still tra¬ 
versing the plain in a soutli-easterly direction- Tlje country, 
tliuiigli so extensive, changed noth ing ot its appearance, except¬ 
ing that the artificial hills stood thicker, as we departed farther 
from tlie mountains. The lofty ridge of that part of the Elborss, 
at whose feet the celebrated city of Rages or Key stands, grew 
in magnitude on our sight; as we crossed this magnificent vale, 
which divides that sublime cliain into two ranges of mountains. 
The weather was delightfully pleasant, and cilery thing breathed 
the air of spring. 

Having proceeded rather more than three farsangs, I perceived 
a moundr at some Uttlc distance from the high road, of greater 
altitude tliati any of the former I had obser\'eil j and which Lad 
the additional peculiarity of uneven ground about its base, and 
the vestiges of stone building. As we approached, I enquiretl 
of Abbas Mirza, by whose side I had the honour to be riding, 
what he thought of tlte origin of those heaps of earth. He had 
no doubt of their having been raised by man; hut by whom, 
and for what purpose, he said, he knew ol no wTitten nor trar 
ditionary account. But he supposed they were tlie work ol' the 
Fire-worahippem of former ages, who usually erected their altars 
on high places j and there being none, naturally, so many far¬ 
sangs from the bills, these idolaters hwl constructed mounds to 
supply the deficiency, ANHieii that worship was discountenanced 
by “ tlie true fiiilh,” lio thought it probable, the people of the 
land would turn that vantage-ground to purposes of defence; 
and rear their villages near, if not round each conical hill. These 
suppositions seemed the more likely, from tlie circumstances of the 
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maimds being found Just in that position on the plain, where 
the alleged purposes would require them j far enougli from the 
mountains, to render an artificial elevation of the kind necessary 
to persons who performetl their religious rites in the open air, 
and on pyramidal heights j and also, so distant from the middle 
of the plain, where no water is, and to which none can be brought, 
that no imman creature could find it possible to fix a habitalEou 
there. Hence, as these mounds must have been the work of 
man to some useful object, there does not appear a more probable 
intention for their origin, than the one winch Hfs Ro^'al High¬ 
ness suggested J each village liaving then its “ high place,” as it 
may now have its little maliomedau oratory of prayer. 

This discussion brought us near to the subject of our discourse. 
It was one of the largest mounds I had seen; very steep; and at 
tile top of the almost perpendicular side which fronted our caval¬ 
cade, there seemed to be a small level, of from twelve to sixteen 
jiTirds in diameter. The Prince looked at it a moment; llien 
turning to me with a smile, made a sign to me to follow him, 
while he set off at full speed. His brothers, son, and nephew, 
were not left far behind, nor myself neither; and he did not 
cheek his bridle, till he and lits horse stood on the pinnacle; 
though he had looked hack, more than once, to see howl enjoyed 
the expedition, Certauily, to one, of not quite so mounting a 
mind, or practice as our royal leader, it seemed an enterprize 
little inferior to riding up the side of a house; but the Imys 
galloped on, with an eagerness and an ease which would have 
put a laggort to shame; and when 1 readied the top, Ilis 
Royal Highness gaily enquired, how Hiked his style of breathing 
a spring morning. We tlien viewed tlie surrounding prospect; 
which was more extensive and interesting, tlian rich or beaiitlfuL 
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The absence of wood and water deprived it of dl the “ 

landscape ; and the distance of the mounUins, which ei^ed the 
plain, Lied it the grandenr which usually accompanies and. 
Idgaiitic Imnndariea. While the three young princes were enjoy- 
Tnv their hird’a-eye view, of the desultory inarch, and continued 
feats of anna and horsemanship, with wliich the goolama amused 
themselves [ Abbas Mirza pointed out to me the spot where 
Teheran lay. as well as that of Bey, and the direction of Ispahim, 
Haraadan, &c. &c.; after which, we descended at nearly the same 
headlong rate as that witli which we had mounteil. Esploits o 
tills kind are nothing extraordinary to a people who frorn I le 
earliest times have been noted for excellent horsemaiiship. TImy 
diarge over Uie most intimidating obstacles; and go at fltll 
speed along precipitmu. tracks, which a Etnopean would hardly 
venture to attempt, but in a state of madness or intoxication. 1 
have si'en the altendaiita of Abbas Mirza gallop over the moat 
ruggeil paths, without incurring the sliglitest accidents and, 
indeed, ao expert arc these daring and practised riders, ahorse 

with broken knees is a rare sight in Uiis country. A Persian 
has the reins put into his hands, almost as soon as he quits his 
cradle, and mounts the most spirited animals, at the age when 
our hoys are just hestriding a rockiiig-horae. One instant, 1 
have mentioned already i where the very young chddren oi Ah 
\aekee Mirza guided their fiery steeds over (he plain ot Casvm 
the ewTe of the best reputed horsemen. Wien we talk 


of fiery ateeds. in this country, the terra carries no comparison 
with what may bear that name in Eucopc. These arc, indeed, 
horses of the’sun; beautiful and fleet, and often fierce as Uie 
burning clement. Some anecilotes, whiclt I sliail relate here- 
after, will show that these words, when so applied, arc something 

more tiwm metaphor. 
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A few hours after this little expedition, when I joined His 
Royal Highness again in our ride, I perceived the usual smiling 
graciousness of his countenance had given place to an extraor- 
ilinary gravity j but he immediately Tecommenced a conversation j 
talking of the palace of the king his father, at Sleymonia, where 
we were to halt for the night; and from whence, he hoped, to 
gain l>etter intelligence on a subject, some accounts of which had 
just given him the greatest anxiety^ In short, with a degree ot 
manly feeling on his part, and a delicacy to mine, which I shall 
never forget, he told me he had seen a messenger, who brought 
tidings of the dangerous illness of a gentleman, whom he knew I 
was affectionately anticipating the sight of at Teheran. Tills 
was Dr. Drummond Campbell, witli whom I had formed a friend¬ 
ship in Durope; a man, in the bloom ol lite; full of the most 
eminent talents, not merely professionally, but pointing to every 
line of Asiatic literature. He had been some time attached to 
the British embassy in Persia; and his perfect knowledge ol the 
language of the country, rendered him one ol the most valuable 
members of the mission. Abbas Mirza held these public (juali- 
ties in great consideration, but he more particularly esteemetl 
Dr. Campbell for his amiable private virtues; and while he re* 
peated what the infonnant had told him, tliat the invalid was 
gone from Teheran to Kund, (a village lying u little out of the 
direct road, between that capital and Slcymonia,) for change of air; 
His Royal llighneas anxiously added, that as soon as we shoukl 
arrive at the palace, lie would send Dr. De la Tosse forward, tt> 
ascertain, and bring him word, the true state of Dr, Campbell. 
On this intimation, I begged permission to accompany the me¬ 
dical gentleman ; being now doubly impatient to see my friend; 
and promised, to fail in with the cavalcade the following morning, 
time enough to enter the capital with His Royal Highness. 
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At four o’clock P. M. we reached the palace of Slejmonia, a 
castellated structure, of such comprehensive dimensions, as to 
receive, not only the princes and their more Immediate party, 
but the whole retinue. The plan of the palace consists of a 
succession of spacious courts, connected with each other, and 
surrounded by chamibers, adapted to the rank of the persons 
expected to inhaliit them. Gardens, also, sparkling with foun¬ 
tains, and embellished by lofty arcades, with a variety of 
winding paths, fill large spaces within the walls of the bmldmg. 
All these places were now occupied j men, horses, mules, and 
baggage, self-disposed in picturesque groups; some asleep on 
their nummuds, others at prayers; some cooking, eating, or 
smoking; others preparing their arms and accoutrements, 
for the following day; klians, and officers of state, passing 
to and fro; and the meniala of the train unloading, or cleaning, 
the beasts of burthen. 

After X had rested awliile »u my own quarters, a person came 
from the Prince, to show me to his apartments, through some 
of the gardens, and the rest of the palace. The day was fine, 
and the little tour would have been as amusing, as His Royal 
Hi^^hness’s goodness intended it, had not my mind been too 
much engrossed with the image of the friend I was to see in the 
evening, to pay much attention to any thing, however interest¬ 
ing. in die interim. Dr. De la Fosse, my intendetl conductor 
to Drummond Campbell, was also my intelligent companion 
tlifoiighout tlie various regions of this immense residence ; and 
when I had seen enough, to satisfy my then languid curiosity, we 
ordcretl our attendant to show us direct to tlie Prince’s quarters. 
He obeyed; arid after passing through numerous courts and 
avenues, crowded, as I have described before ; he brought tis 
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to a apacious quadrangle^ planted and watered in the custotnaTy 
Asiatic style i and into which the window of the great saloon, 
w'hich contained the royal wisitaotSj cpenedi A flight of steps, 
and a suite of anti-rooms, conducted us into, the saloon, w'liero 
we found Abbas Jl-Iirza, his brotlier the Prmce^governor of 
CasTin, and the three young princes. Ills Royal Highness was 
pleased to hear that I had been over so much of this noble 
palace j wdiich, in dimensions at least, reminded me of thesupcd> 
ruins of a similar regal edifice amongst the remains of Aniii. 
One morning, in mentioning Sleymonia to me, the Prince had 
spoken of several family pictures It contained j and expressed a 
wish tlmt 1 would give him my opinion of their merits. They 
were tlio work of Persian artists. He now recalled to me the 
circumstance; telling me, that was tlie apartment which con¬ 
tained tlicm, the great hall of audience; and he did me the 
honour to add, that he had reserved to himself the pleasure of 
showing it to me, and explaining the portraits. 

The whole of its capacious floor was, as usual, covered with 
carpets and nummuds of the most costly faliric. Tlie windows, 

* whose height and breadth occupied nearly two aides of the room, 
were filled with stained glass of eveiy shape and hue ; while the 
opposite quarters, exliibitcd two large pictures, reaching from 
the ceiling almost to the floor; one, representing Futj Ali 
Shall, his present Majesty, seated in all the blaze of state, upon 
his tlirone. To his right and left. In the same picture, were 
ranged about twenty of his sons ; beginning with Mahomed Ali 
hlirza, Prince-governor of Keimonshah ; and finishing wdth the 
young iVIalek Kassum Mirza, who liad been our fellow-traveller 
from Tabreez. Abbas Mirza, with the liveliest interest, de- 
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„ho had all distmgu.shed • „;„gied with the 

habited in armour, thong 0 ■ ^ Mahomed 

present ordinary fash.on of J ^ shah 

to be the contrary. Even Ore lm«h pened nt he ^.,t 
Zli not deprive the features of the lat«;r mnna^t of U,e 
r^nty. sweetness, and benignity, winch hn, s» told me «e 
^“ir cLaracteristicsi and from Uri, fine head, descends a long 
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beard, black and bright, and of a peculiar form, the proudest 
appemlage, to a Persian taste, of royal personal dignity. 

AliouL eight o’clock in the evening. Dr. de la Fosse and myself 
set forth, attended by an escort of horsemen, to visit my invalid 
friend at the village of Kimd; a salubrious spot, delightfully 
situated on the side of the mountains north of Teheran. Tlie night 
was beantiful; a bright moon, through jis clear a sky, cheering us 
on our way. It was past midnight beibre we reached the quarters 
of poor Campbell. He was asleep when we arrived; and being 
carefiil not to have him disturbed, we did not see him till five 
o’clock the next morning. When I entered bis melancholy 
chamber, and again took my friend by the hand, I was shocked 
to find him far more reduced, than even the messenger had 
described. His pleasure was great, at the sight of us; and we 
did our l>est to enliven him with hopes of recovery. But lie 
shook his bead, though with a kind smile, that showed bis 
resignation, and feeling of our motive in thus seeking to clieer 
him. Our visit was short; but yet as long, as his weak state 
could bear ; and we started early, that Dr, de la Fosse might 
make his report of our friend to the Prince, before be should 
be encumbered by the ceremonies of his approach to Teheran, 
According to tlie divinations of tlie wise. His Royal Highness 
was to depart from Sleynionia nfrer midnight, to enable blni 
to reach the capita! three hours after aun-rise j that being tlie 
most fortunate moment of the day, agreeable^ to astrological 
calculation. 

Wlien we came up with Abbas Mirza, the information we 
brought, evidently gave him as much pain as we felt in narrating 
it; and the rest of Oie ride was perfonnetl in almost silence, till 
we met the joyous tumult from Teheran. Tlie Prince’s royal 
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r^itiers who were gathered together for the solemnity of the 
brothers, who ^rc g j a great con- 

festival, „„Mon of the city, followed 

T^“ “anryeUhreeremonv of the cafrJ was not so bustling, 
Uicnt i and y et ‘‘’® “ j „f c,«vin. On my am- 

*rfor^^nbeeLethe guest of His Britannic Majesty's 

Chargt- d-Affaire., Captain WiUock. and was lodged m the palace 

‘■'^ntury ago. Teheran, the present metropolis of all 
p”:!! would h:rd,; have been eousidered a town o^n 
taportauce to be styled the capital oi a prevmce^ ^ «c p 
. Lrel situation, in the nertb-castem « of 
» extensive dWsion of the luier.^ertain 

Ll“Lldcftrw:roTrfotter eountry’had »n,u«cd and 
,„,„exed to their own. Parthia Proper was a very small tr^t, 
eiot of Kliorasan. So mud. mure has die .pint of a 

people, than their nuntbem. to IT 

the cast, by Khorasan, and the Salt Desert , x, > 

Tclmran, «icording to 0 '^*'^“™".”"“'’* 3T N 

, -T r-Uv m in laUtiide 35 Si 

nffircTs lately resndcnt m Inat citj^ 

t -ke, im longitude 50' 5^^ It -d* o" « 

very low tract of ground, .ear to the foot the Dborz momi- 
rJs; whid. at thU part have an older and more remantic 
brity attached to them, tl.au the gloomy fame they denve from 
HasU Sdtob, aud his smiguinary race. Die aucient Hyrcama, 
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a coimtrj of warriors, who are reported to have carried a charmed 
lifef lying immediately north of these hills, tlieir passes became the 
scenes of more than mortal com hats, between the simply brave 
heroes of Persia and these magiciiin chieflains: they are also 
noted for having been the place of refuge of the illustrious Prince 
Zal, who, having been exposed, when an infant, to perish in these 
wilds, was nurtured by a simorgli or griffin ; and afterwards 
marrying a great king’s daughter, became the father of the yet 
more renowned Hustum, the chttmpion of Persia. 

In the midst of regions so memorable In tradition, Teheran 
continued long an obscure spot j but the wheel of fortune turnetl, 
and it started at once into the first consequence, under the auspices 
of Aga Alahomed Khan, uncle to the present Shah, and who was the 
first Persian sovereign that made Teheran a royal residence. Its 
vicinity to that monarcli’s paternal country of Astarabad, which 
has been styled the Garden of the East, and is entirely infiabited 
by tlie Cadjar people, the royal tribe of the king, was one cause 
of the distinction bestowed on this once liumble village. It like¬ 
wise lies in a central situation, between tlie provinces to the 
iioith*-wcst, whicli border on Georgia, and those to the east, 
which are subject to incursions from the Turcomans, and their 
restless allies of A^hanistan, Indeed, fur a position of general 
surveillance, tlie Persian monarch could hardly have chosen a 
better situation, than that of Teheran; tliough a pleasanter one 
might have been presented, by almost any one of the former ca¬ 
pitals of the empire, llic numerous spring torrents, which pour 
from the adjacent heights, at the beginning of the warm wea¬ 
ther, saturate the low ground about the town, sink into Its 
vaults, and sentl up such vapours and dampness, as to render it 
very unhealdiy during tliat season of die year. The unpleasant- 
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BMS of the pl«ce, however, lies wholly in this imwholcsoiueness; 
for its asi«ct is 6r from disagreeable. The veiy humidity of the 
soil produces early verdure, and clothes the gardens with a more 
abundant sliade. Tlien, immediately behind the town, the hi^ 
ranves of Elborz atreteh to the eastward; and over their pic- 
‘ tiwesiiue heads, in almost a direct line northward, rises the tower- 
ino peak of Demewand. The wide plain, we hod just tmvers^, 
affords an o,.en and a noble view to the north-west; while tlm 
lidntly-discemed chain of hills, skirting the horizon to the south, 
and which divide the fertile land from the Salt Desert, luirdly 

liouiid tlie eye in that quarter, ^ 

Teheran, though modern as a eapital, and comparatively 

olBcure as a town, has nevertheless had some note of its exist¬ 
ence, so &r l«ck as the fourteenth century. A Perrian wn^ 
of oLit period, remarks it as “ a largo village, with productive 
gardens, in the vicinity of the city of Key j its inliabitanU having 
their dwellings under-ground, for two reasons ; to avoid tile ex¬ 
cessive lieat of summer, and the attacks of their hostile neigh- 
lamts, from the Koudbar moumains.” Nearly three centuries 
allcr tills, in the year 1637, the secretary of the Holstein ain- 
hassadom mentions Teheran, as ■■ one of the fenw. which en- 
ioved the privilege of maintaining no soldiera." Tlic cold, I am 
toUl i« severe in the winter months. The wcaUier, towards the 
sprine, I found to be delighthd ; but early in June, the heat be¬ 
come «> intolemblc, that the city is almost totaUy abandoned: 
the court flies to the more terapemte plains of Sultania or Dujan, 
and the people either to tenta or villages amongst the hills. Nearer 
to the base of Uie mountains, and a little on die ascent, tlie eartii 
is free from any degree of noxious moisture; the water ia good, 
and tlie air perfectly salubrious. Hence, we cannot but lament. 
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tliat the rounder of the new capital had not had sages about him of 
sufficient wisdom, to advise his planting the royal pavilion there, 
rather than in this summer swamp. The proximity of tlie com¬ 
manding heights, as formerly they might have been called, since 
the introduction of modem art in defence and attack, need never 
have been an objection in a military view ; at least, they would be 
none under the present reign ; the Prince-govemor of Azerbijan 
having brought tlio knowledge of European tactics to, a practice 
which, never before, had been thought of in this country. 

Teheran is surrounded by a deep ditch, towers, and a mud- 
wall, embracing a circuit of eight thousand yards, witli four 
gates : that to the south, leading to Ispahan; that to the nortti- 
west, to Tabreez i the otlier two, look towards the hills in the co^ 
responding directions. Tlicy are very plain in their stnicture, 
with the exception of a few blue and green tiles, by way of orna¬ 
ment. At about two hundrcK.! yards in front of each gate stands a 
very large circular tower, protected by a fosse; the earth of whidi 
must not only have assisted in elevating the body of tlie works, 
but has formedoglacis on its outer bonL These bulwarks mighi 
serve two very opposite purposes; first, to check the advance 
of an enemy j and then, if carried, to be turned as a line of clr- 
cumvallation against the town ; egress from the gates being 
perfectly at the command of tlieae out-works. With the excep¬ 
tion of Khoy, Tabreez, and Erivmt, none of Uie embattled towns 
of Persia have embrasures in their walls; supplying their means 
of' defence with small loop-holes for musquetry, and bell-shaped 
projections, running along botli towers and curtains a few feet 
from tlie top, to act as machicolations. 

It Ih generally supposed tliat the greatest part of this new 
city was erected from the ruins of Key, which lie about five 
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miles distant* The principal materials in the construction of 
both places, are certainly sun-dried bricks \ but it seems to have 
been an unnecessary length of way, to have brouglit so many 
thousand ass-loads, as must Imve been wanted to complete the 
purpose. Cart-carriage is a convenience not known in this coun¬ 
try ; therefore, if the budders required the spoil of any other place 
to assist their labours, the remains of numerous ancient tllagea 
of the same fabric, lying much Higher at hand, would, most likely, 
have been made to yield tlieir substance to the modern erection. 
Neither mosque, nor palace, break the equal line ot the city; tlie 
residence of the kmg being situated m the citadel or ark, a dis¬ 
tinct quarter of itself, occupying a square of twelve hundred yards, 
and surrounded by its own bulwarks, which close upon the north 
wall of the town. Tiic streets of Teheran, lilte all other that 1 
have seen in this rountry, are extremely narrow, and full of mud 
or dust, according to the season being wet or dry. When a 
khan or any great man goes out to lake the air, or for any oilier 
object, he seldom condescends to be seen on foot; but, mounted 
on horseback, sets forth with a train of tlnrty or forty ill-ap- 
pointeil followers on foot, and a aer\ ant preceding him, bearing 
a fine embroidered liorscHclotL One of the fellows in the rear 
generally carries his master’s kalioun; but of what use the others 
are, except to fill the scanty way, and raise a dust to suffocation, 
I have never been able to learn. Successions of sudi groups, 
loaded camels, mules, asses, and not unftequently one or two of 
the royal elephants, are continually passing to and fro; aome^ 
times jamming up the streets, to the evident hazard of life and 
limbs, both of man and beast. Ancient and modern cities of the 
East, all show the same narrow line In the plan of their streets. 
To compress many inhabitants, in a similar small space, was 
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deemed expedient, in Europe also, when the state of the times 
rendered fortlded places the only secure places; and this 
occasional necessity may account, in some measure, for the 
wretched alleys 1 have just described ]3ut the natives give ano¬ 
ther reason ; that were they wider it would be impossible to pass 
along them, under the unshaded fire of the summer’s suii. This 
may appear teasible j but the evil is only half averted j confined 
heat, croTvd, and odious smells* producing effects, to European 
feelings at least, more intolerable than the most vertical beams 
in a atmosphere. Where any place does present a little 
more room tlian ordinary, or under the covered ways attadied 
to the shops, we generally find one of the national story>tellers, 
surrounded by groups of people; some well-clad, others in rags* 
and not a few nearly naked, attending with the most lively In¬ 
terest to tales Uiey must have heard a thousand times before. 
He recounts them witli a change of gesticulation, and a varied 
tone of voice, according to Ills subject; whether it be the loves of 
Eliosroo and Shireene, the exploits of Rustum their favourite 
hero, or any number of historic couplets from Ferdoussi, the 
Homer of their land. From the humblest peasant, to the liead 
diat wears the diadem, all have the same passion for this kind of 
entertainment. His present Majesty, and also the several Prince- 
governors, have each a court story-teller; in listening to whose 
powers of memory, or of eloi]uencc, tlie royal personage fre^ 
quently passes tlie leisure of the day ; and when on a long jour¬ 
ney, tliis necessary officer is alwaj-s within call, to beguile tlie 
tedium of the way. Such a living chronicle of noble exemplars 
is certainly a more creditable adjunct to a great man’s train, tlian 
the saucy motleys of our old courts ; whose wit might as oilen 
be a vehicle ol mischief, as of innocent pastime, to the invited 
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^CSU. These story-tellers of Petsis hove e imsed cheraeter. 
:omething between tl.e herds of antiquity, end the troubadours 
of more motlern (lays. 

On entering Teheran from the Casvin gate, and after proceed¬ 
ing two or three hundred yards into the town, a large open space 
nresents iiselft fiiU of wide and deep (Kcevetions, or rather pits, 
sunk in U» earth. WiUiin the shaft of these well-like places, 
and round its steep sides, are numerous apertures, leading to 
subterraneous apartments s some, the sojourn of poor houseless 
human beings, who, otherwise would have no shelter j others, 
a temporary stabling lot beasts of burthen, under the same cir¬ 
cumstances. In these gloomy recesses, we doubtless find ihe 
village of Teheran, as it was described in the tburteenU. century, 

by the Persian writer quoted a few pages before. 

I could not ieam, with any degree of precision, tlic population 
of Uie town 1 but 1 should suppose, from my own observaUons, 
tliat durinn His Majesty’s winter and spring residence there, it 
may amount to between sixty and seventy thousand souls. Of 
course, I do not calculate in this number the extraordiiiary in¬ 
flux fi4m the prortnees, which draw to the capital at the cele¬ 


bration of the Nowioose. 

The three or four days which intervened between my arrival, 
and the solemnity of the feast, were in part dedicated to ex- 
chan-ing visits with the ministers and superior khan a Amongst 
the fonner, was Mirza Sheffy, the weU-known prime-mmister 
of his late majesty, and of the present King. Mr. WiUock, the 
British Chargfi d’Affaires, was so'good as to accompany me m 
the performance of this expected courtesy, to the residence ot 
his Persian Excellency, about four o'clock, P. >L: and a scene 
presented itself, which would have formed an excellent study 
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far the pencil of Rembrandt, in painting the Repose of an Avare. 
We found the old man in a small, dark, and even dirty, apart¬ 
ment, belonging to the quarter of the palace which b called the 
treasury, lie was lying on as dingy a numniud, dosing off the 
effects of the opium pills, with which Ferslans of all ranks, when 
they advance in life, indulge tlieniscives. This humble couch 
was pressed upon, on evety side, by iron-braced boxes, some 
open, and others shut, filled with ducats, tomauns, and other 
coin current of the country. Not far from him sat liis treasurer, 
a one-eyed personage, with paper, pens, and ink-horn, before 
liim j and a large pair of scales, which lie used, both in receiv¬ 
ing, anti sending forth, any part of the contents of Uie circum¬ 
jacent coffers. Indeed his attributes, both personal and append¬ 
ing, were very corresponding to those of the blind goddess 
herself 

\\Tien we took our seats, this attentive deputy roused his 
master; who, starting from his slumber, without the least shade 
of recent sleep on any of his iuctilties, welcomed us with the 
usual florid com pi ini eats of his country. Hits nobleman is atwiit 
seventy-five years of age; rather sliort in stature j his figure 
spare and stooping; a thin, pallid, and withered visage; with 
small sparkling eyes ; his beard rather long, poinlcd, and dyed a 
brig]It red. He is a man of considerable talent, and tact; the 
latter being a moat essential atldltion, in tuniing the first to 
any Importaiit d^ree of advantage. The worltl has given him 
another lesson too j and, perhaps, it does not belong more par¬ 
ticularly to the Asiatic world, than to that of the great European 
states in general j who, almost all, virtually acknowledge, that 
jKiwer is the ambition of life, and that wealth is power, Tliis 
principle of the world has taught this Persian minister to grasp 
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gold as the machine of Archimedes; and, from seeking to amass 
it for his prince, he Iras liabitnally learnt to love it lor itaeli. 
Hence, presents arc, as flight to his eyes;'* they are never 
repelled; but his mental sight is too strong to allow such matter 
to blind it. Excepting another cotemporary politician, who, long 
« seated in the West ” first on the right hand of a wild republic, 
then at the side of a rigorous despotiBni, and lastly, by the throne 
of a limited monarchy, preserved hb place with all; perhaps there 
is hardly another man, who, like Alirza Sheffy, could have main¬ 
tained ills station steadily, under the sceptre of two princes so 
perfectly different in the principles of their sway, aa Aga Ma¬ 
homed Khan, and Fulteli AJi Shah. Indeed, whatever may be 
the shades, which habitual avidity has thrown over the daily acts 
of this minister, he understands the business of his office, and 
performs it diligently; and, being considered the second mm in 
the kingdom, (who has proved the loyal object of his wealth 
by having made the Shah his heir») he is treated, by all ranks, 
with a degree of deference, hardly inferior to that of royalty 
itself. A little anecdote tliat was told to me the other day, of 
this minister, will show the master-passion, and the humour with 
which he sometimes turns it into sport. His station near tlie 
sovereign gives him a kind of reflecting consequence, that makes 
a nod or a smile from him, so lull of a similar quality, that it 
may shed honour ad injinitwn downwards; graduating dignity, 
according to its distance from the original fountain of tavour. 
First one happy courtier, and ilien another, had received these 
marks of peculiar grace; and, ui consequence, became the little 
centre of a temporary adulation from hundreds; many of whom 
envied the tavour they sought to conciliate, even at second, or 
third liand. Amongst the latter order of suitors, was a rich, but 
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otherwise inconsiderable individual, who had long attendetl Mirza 
Sheflj'’s levees, without having received the slightest notice j but 
cliancing one day to find the minister alone for a few moments, 
he seized the’ opportunity, and thus addressed him ; 

“ I have had the honour of placing myself, for these many 
months back, in your Exicellency’s sight, in the midst of your 
crowded halls, and yet liave never had the happiness of receiving 
a single glance. But if your Excellency would condescend, in 
the next assembly of your visitors, to rise a /iff/c, on my entrance, 
such a distinction would be the height of my ambition j I should 
thenceforth be held of consecjucnce In the eyes of the khans. 
And for this honour, I would give your Excellency a consider¬ 
ation of one hundred tomauns/*^ 

It was an argument his Excellency liked so well, lie closed 
with the proposal, and the time for the solemn investing-dignity 
was arranged for the next day. The happy man took care not 
to make his appearance till the divan of the minister was pretty 
well filled. He then presented liimsclf on the most cotispicuo’us 
part of the caipet, big with ideas of tiie ever-growing honours, 
of which that moment was to make him master. He looked 
proudly round on the rest of the khans, while Mirza Shefly, 
half-raising himself from his seat, by his knuckles, and fixing his 
eyes gravely on him, to the no small astonishment of the rest oi 
the company, exclaimed, ** Is that enough ?*’ The man was so 
overcome with confusion, he hurried from the room; leaving 
his distinction and his money alike with the minister i but taking 
with him the useful lesson, tliat bought honours are generally paid 
with disgrace. The laugh for once went, without doubt of sin¬ 
cerity, with the great man j and his smiles became of still higher 
value, since it had been proved that he set them above price. 
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TKE NO’WTROOSE, 

The 21st of ilarch, the impatieivtly aiiticlpated ilay of the 
most joyous festival of Persia, at last arrived It is called the 
feast of the Nowroose, or that of the commencement of the new 
year • and iU institution is attributed to the celebrated Jerasheed. • 
who/ according to the traditions of the country, and the frag¬ 
ments yet prcser%'ed of its early native lustorians, was the sixth 
in descent from Noah, and the fourth sovereign of Persia, of 
the race of Kaiomurs, the grandson of Noali. To Jemsheed the 
Persiims ascribe their best laws, the origin of their useful arts, 
and the establishment of their chief cities. In shoil, thy give 
him a reign of seven hundred years. During which period, he 
plants vineyards, and becomes the inventor of wine j he divides 
his people into classes j he institutes holy festivals j and becomes 
BO prosperous in all his deeds, that he forgets he owes liis good 
fortune to any superior being than himself; and arrogating the 
powers of a God, he commands his people to worship him. In 
conse(iuence of this impiety, Divine vengeance pursues him 5 he 
is driven from his throne j and at last dies at tlie feet of a roth- 
less conqueror. All this is a great confusion of real events, 
falsely attributcfl to one man j hut wliicli we find recorded in Uie 
sacred and profane histories of the countries which once formed 
the great Persian empire, not of one prince, but of a variety of 
persons, from Noah until Alexander. This preposterous mis¬ 
take may, however, be easily accomitcd for, when we recoUcct 
the exi^eratiug genius of the people; and that all their present 
records of those times arise from tradition, and a few scattered 
remnants of former annals, compiled into heroic verse by the 
imagination of a poet, who lived four hundred years after the 
arcldves had been destroyed by the jealousy of tlie Alahomedan 
conquerors of rersia; and, consequently, tlie present narrators 
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may be excused, for the errors of Ijewildered memories, the diffi¬ 
culty of reconciling fragments, and the creations wltli which en¬ 
thusiastic Ihncy attempted to supply the defects. But to return 
to the feast of the Nowroose. It is acknowledged to hare been 
celebrated from the earliest ages, in Persia, Independent of what¬ 
ever religions reigned there; wlietlier the simple worsliip of the 
One Great Being, or under the successive rites of Magiau, Pagan, 
or Maliomednn institutions But the account given of its origin 
is this:—Jemsheed, ailer dividing time into two kinds of years, 
civil and religious, and introducing an intercalary mondi to 
keep the calendar in due order witli the seasons, established the 
festival in question, to commemorate the act, and to take place 
on tlie first day of the new solar year i wliich, according to 
Ilia arransemeut, was to oorameiiee at the time of the natural 
reproduction of all things that conduce to the subsistence of 
man. The calculation of the year, commonly in use at present 
in Persia, is by the moon; which makes it some days shorter 
than our year of Europe. Each month begins and ends with 
the moon, by whose changes the religious fasts and festivals of 
their prophet are regulated. But the solar year, which was the 
division by Jemsheed, begins the moment tlie sun enters Aries j 
(from which time is dated tlie first day of the S|Jring also,) and 
consists of twelve months, of twenty-nine, and thirty days each. 
It is at tlie commencement of tliis solar year, that the Nowroose 
is celebrated. Jemsheed fixed upon his capital, as the place of 
solemnity j and that, probably, was the city of Balk j it havir^ 
been the residence of his ancestor, Kalomurs; and allerwards 
long known as the metropolis of the early Persian monarchs. 
Tlie feast was to continue six days. On the first, and In tiie 
whole assembly of his people, the king bestowed marks of his 
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favour on the humblest class of his subjects, addressing the throng 
in these terms i 

This is a new day, of a new month, of a new year 1 I have 
thus arranged the time, and call you together, that we may be 
the better enabled to follow nature in her progress. Also, to 
cement those ties closer which have hitherto united us; and, 
like die inseparable succession of the seasons, to enjoy in our 
hearts those blessings which unity ensures.” 

On the second day of the festival, he rewarded his counsellors, 
and ministers; on the third, he dealt out similar benefits to the 
learned and skilfidj the fourth was appropriatetl to Uie reception 
ofhis royal relations, and the general mass of nobility ; whilst the 
two remaining days, were dedicated to universal rejoicing, feasting, 
and shows. Thus far, the accounts of the poet Ferdoussi, and tlie 
few scattered fragments of history, from which he drew his tide. 
But in the festival itself, wliich is on all sides acknowledged to 
he of so ancient a celebration, that tradition must go back to 
the patriarchal ages for its institution j and from its being found 
near the very spot whence tlie descent from the ark was made j 
I must own that I see sufficient evidence to admit the proba- 
bilitr that it even originated with, or rather was re-appointed 
by, the venerable antediluvian Patriarch himself In Uiis light, 
it may be an interesting subject to all mankind; as a memorial of 
die creation of the world In six days, of the first spring to man, 
of the general equality of his race; excepting the filial homage, 
due to its paternal bead; who, before the flood, might at the 
great aimiversary of the world’s birth, have thus called the 
fathers of the families of the earth together, to remind them 
whence they sprung. In such a case, there can be no doubt 
that Noah would receive the sacred ordinance, in a direct line 
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from AclEim. And aAer his descent from the 2irky wlndi took 
place at the same vernal season of the jear; when the world 
seemed created afresh, from tlie destruction of the deluge j and 
mankind were to spring again, as well as the earth j it does not 
appear unlikely, that in re-establishing die ancient usage, he 
would cause it to be considered in a double view, tliat of 
comniemoratuig two sucli similar events, as the creation of the 
world, and Its restoration. Indeed, some writers call the 
Nowroosc iftejeast of the tsaiers ; which bears well upon the idea 
of its having been a memorial of die Deluge. Similar traces, 
of commeinoratingthe same event; some signal calamity ha\ing 
befallen the world, and its as extraordinary recovery to newness 
of life; may be very generally found, in the customs of all nations. 
Ill pagan countries, tlic Satui'naiia was one instance, out of niaiij’, 
which evidently pointed to this circumstance; the birth of tlie 
world, and the etjuality of mankind, in the golden age. And, at 
almost the same period of the year, we find the feast of tlie Pass- 
over amongst the Jews; which commemorates to them, a mighty 
deliverance of that people, from a state of civil dcaUi in Egypt, to 
a happy existence in die possession of Canaan. And we have 
Easter in the Christian world, as an everlasting remembrance of 
die anvful event at Calvary, and die consequent regeneration of all 
mankind. Hence, as all diese several great festivals, of every 
age, and every people, were celebrated at the same season of the 
year j and all evidencing, by record or implication, some grand 
renewal of benefits to man, I cannpt hut consider the precedent 
of diem ol), as having primarily descended from Adam to Noah; 
and dience dispersed abroad, by use, and tradition, throughout 
ev'eTy nation of the eartli; to be followed, by the succession of 
blcssiiigs before enumerated. 
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Amongst other gretulatory te>tinioi.i« of good will, e^ 
dved, or gilded, ore moluoUy preoenled by tire assembled 
multitude at this feast, iu the same way that they are mterchang 
at the festival of Easter, by the members of the (»reek ehurch. 

I reeolleet the same custom, at Uie same sacred anniversary, m 
tlm northern counties of Engtod. But I have never been able, 
abroad nor at home, to obtain any ciplanation whatever of the 
usage ■ and the only conjecture I can offer is, that eggs made ot 
gold havine been a very ancient mode of tribute in the East; 
ages’, natural or artiHcial, might originally have been brought, m 
this character, by various degrees of persons, to be paid to Uie 
sovereign presiding at the great spring festival i and afterwards, 
when Christianity was introduced to thia part of the world, and 
Eaater instituted, the sign of former homage to one man. might 
clunge its direction, snd, dispersed about, become a mark of 
common brotherhood. 

I shall now describe the great of Persia, as it is celebrated 
in these modem times. On the evening preceding the day of 
its commencement, tlic King sends abroad his kaaiata, shawls, 
&C. as of honour, to the persons liighcst in his con- 

sidcration j and the British Chargb d'Affaires, wiU. myseff, were 
included in the honourable distinction. Kext morning, we 
equipped ourselves in the royal insignia, wearing it over o.ir 
uniforms •, and awaited the arrival of the office from the court, 
who was to conduct us to the presence Tins was no lesa a 
personage, than the chief executioner; and auch an.attendant 
was to te esteemed one of the greatest marks of respect which 
could liave been shown by the I’crsian monarcli. , 

It was a fine morning, and at eight o’clock we mounted out 
howes; proceeding through narrow streets, and a part of the 
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bazar, which terminated at the outer gate of the ark. After 
passing over an open apace, we crossed the bridge of tlie citadel, 
and thence were conducted into a very large square- A dome- 
shaped building of wood open to the eye, appeared in the middle 
of the place? and under its roof stood the enormous brass 
cannon, which Chardin mendona having seen in the Maidan-shah, 
at Ispahan. It was brought &om tliat capital several years ago, 
and stationed here, on a huge, and apparently immoveable 
carriage- Old guns, of various calibre, all equally awkwar<l and 
unmanageable, and mingled with a few of modem fahriefc, stand 
round the sides of Uiis central structure. Not far distant, about 
two hundred swivels lay in rows on the ground. They belonged to 
the camel corps, who were on duty to salute tlie king on lits 
entrance into the great assembly of his people. And, indeed, 
it might well Jiave that title j for persons of all ranks were 
thronged together, within the walls of this outer court. Persians 
of the lowest orders, some decently attired, others in the rags of 
mendicity j khans in kaalats (the robe of honour) covered with 
gold and brocade ; servants in gorgeous coats; anil aoUHers in 
their military garbs? all pressed on each other in one ecjuolizing 
mob. It was not practicable to get our horses tlirough such a 
mass of human beings; so we dismounted at the entrance 
of the square, and Ibllowing the necessity of shouldering our 
way to the opposite egress, tried by that wedge-like motion, to 
make a passage to the royal portal. Awe of tlie chief heads-man, 
did not widen tlie path an inch; neither did the hard-plietl 
sticks of the Charge d’Afiaires’ domestics m front, effect thi? 
slightest breach; they might as well have battered a wall. 
However w*e got through at last, with no small impression made 
upon our court-apparel, and the sliawla of our waists rent into 
voi» I. 
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aa many strips as we had had tugs in our passage. Leaving the 
throng behind, we turned under a narrow and dark arcli-way, 
to a low and very small door, and entered through it at once 
upon tlie quarter of the palace. It shewed a spacious area, shaded 
with trees, and intersected by water. In the centre, stood tlie 
cnlendid edifice where his Majesty was to sit to receive the 
homage of his subjects. We were leil towards the southern 
aspect of this place, the grand saloon fronting tlxat way, where 
the ceremony of royal presentation was to be performed, and 
were carefully stationed at tlie point deemed the liest for seeing 
and hearing the Great King. Before his Majesty appeared, I 
had time to observe the disposition of the scene, in wliicli this 
illustrious personage was to act so conspicuous a part. 

Bows of higlt poplars, and of other trees, divide this immense 
court, or rather garden, into sci.’eral avenues. That which nuis 
along the midst of the garden is the widest; enclosing a narrow 
piece of still water, stretching from end to end, and animated 
here and there, with a lew littleyd^ ifeaM ; the margins of which 
were spread with oranges, pears, apples, grapes, and dried fruit, 
all heaped on plates, set close together, like a chaiiu Another 
slip of water, faced diagonally the front of the palace; and its 
fountains being more direct In the view of the monarch, were of 
•greater magnificence and power, shooting up to a height of 
three or four feet! a sublimity of hydraulic art, which the 
Persians suppose cannot be eqnaUed in any other country. 
Along the marble edges of this canal and fountains, were also 
placed fruits of every description, in pyramids; and between 
each elevated range of plates, with these their glowing contents, 
stood vases filletl with flowers, of a beautiful fabric, in wax, 
that seemed to want nothing of nature, but its perfume. In a 
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Itne^ beyoDfl these, were set a regular row of the finest cliina 
bowlSf filled with sherbet So far, the Tefreshments of tlie fete. 

Tlic company were thus disposed:—in two parallel files, down 
the sides of the wide centre avenue, stood the khans and other 
Persians of rank; many of whom we had beeti constroinod 
elbow, in our way to the place of ceremony. They were arrayed 
in their most costly attire, of gold or silver brocades; and some 
of fliem wearing, in addition, the royal kaaiat, which usually 
consists of a pelisse lined with fine furs, and covered with tlie rich¬ 
est embroidery. Their heads were bound with Keslunorc shawls, 
of every colour and value. All these persons had been arranged in 
their places, by the master of the ceremonies; or rather, accord¬ 
ing to his own consequence, we might style him grand-marsbal 
of the palace; for the duty he performed, was much in the way 
of i>ur ancient hcralilic ofiicers at royal feasts; and besides, he 
was of such high personal dignity in himself, as to be son-in-law 
to the king. He was preceded in the exercise of his office, by a 
man bearing before him an enamel led wand, surmounted by u 
bird of the same delicate construction. This now insignia of de¬ 
legated authority, may be some remains of the glorious eagle- 
standard, which Xenophon mentions as tlie early enaigo oJ’ 
Persia. It consisted of a golden eagle, placed at tlie end of a 
long pike, and was used by the Persian monarclis in Itts time, 
both as a sceptre, and a military rallying point. How', then, do 
things change, since this badge of tlie proudest sovereignty, is 
lowered to the humble duty of a stafi’ of office, in the hands of a 
deputy tnditre des cer'emonien. 

The royal procession made its appearance. First, the elder 
sons of the King entered, at the side on which we stood; Abbas 
Mlrza taking the left of the whole, which brought him to the 
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right of the throne. His brothers followcd» till they nearly 
closed upon us. Directly opposite to this elder rank of princes, 
all grown to manhood, tfielr younger brothers arranged them¬ 
selves on the other aide of the transverse water; and as they 
were marshalled according to their age, I recognised my little 
travelling companion in tlie last. They were all au]>erbly 
habited, in the richest brocade vests and shawl-^rdles, from tlie 
folds of which glittered the jewelled hilts of their daggers, Each 
wore a sort of robe of gold stuff, lined, and deeply collared with 
the most delicate sables, lulling a litUe below the shoulder, and 
reaching to Uie calf of the leg. Around their black caps, they 
too had wound the finest shawls. Every one of them, from the 
eldest to the youngest, wore bracelets of the most brillitun nibics 
and emeralds, just above the bend of the elbow, ' The personal 
beauty of these princes, was even more extraordinary, to tlie eyes 
of a traveller, than tlve splendour of their dresses j there was not 
one of them, who might not have lieen particularised any where 
else, as most eminently handsome. A fine line of features, large 
dark eyes full of lustre, graceful stature, nud a noble mien, made 
them, indeed, an object of admiring wonder in themselves. 

At some distance, near tlie front of tlie palace, appeared an¬ 
other range of highly-revered personages; moullalis, astrologers, 
and other sages of tliis land of the East, clothed In their more 
sombre garments of religion and philosopliy. Here was no 
noise, no bustle of any kind; every person standing quietly in 
his place, respectfully awaiting the arrival of the monarch. At 
last, the sudden discharge of tlie swivels from the camel-corps 
without, with the clangor of trumpets, and 1 know not what con- 
(rregation of uproarious sounds besides, announced that His 
IMajesty had entered the gate of the citadel. But the moat 
extraordinary part of this clamour, was the appalling roar of two 
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huge elephants, trained to the express purpose of giving this 
note of the especial movements of the Great King- 

He entered the saloon from tlie left, and advanced to the front 
of it, with an air and step which belonged entirely to a so¬ 
vereign. I never before had beheld any thing like such periect 
majesty j and he seated himself on his llirone with the same un- 
deacribable, unaffected dignity. Had there been any assumption 
in his manner, I could not have been so impressed, I should 
then have seen a man, though a king, theatrically acting his 
state ; here, I beheld a great sovereign lining himself on such, 

and he looketl the majesty he felt. 

He was one blaze of jewels, which literally dazzled the sight 
on first looking at him; but the details of his dress were these : 
A lofty tiara of three elevations was on his head, which shape 
appears to have been long peculiar to tlie crown of the Great 
King. It was entire!v composed ol thickly-set diamonds, pearls, 
ruhies, and emeralds, so exquisitely disposed, as to form a mix¬ 
ture of the most beautiftd colours, iu tlie brilHaivt light reflectetl 
from its surface. Several black feathers, like the heron-pluiue* 
were intermixed with the resplendent aigrettes of this truly im¬ 
perial diadem, whose bending points were finished witli pear- 
formed pearls, of an immense size. His vesture was ol gold 
tissue, nearly covered with a similar disposition of jewellery ; and, 
ciosatng the shoulders, were two strings of pearls, probably the 
largest in the world. I call his dress a vesture, because it sat 
dose to hia person, from the neck to the bottom of the waist, 
show ing a shape as noble as his air. At that point, it devolved 
downwards in loose drapery, like the usual Persian garment, and 
was of the same costly materials with the vest. But for splen¬ 
dour, notiiing could exceed the broad bracelets round hi* arms. 
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and the belt which encircled his waist; they actiudly blazetl like 
hre, when the rays of the sun met them ; and wlien we know the 
names derived from such excessive lustre, wc cannot be surprised 
at fleeing such an efiecL Tlie jewelled band on the right arm 
was called The Mountain of Light ; and that on the left. The jSso 
of Light I and which superb diamonds, the rapacious couquesta 
of Nadir Shah iiad placed in tlie Persian regalia, after sacking 
Delhi, stripping Mahomed Shah, the eleventli emperor of the 
Moguls, of his dominions, and adding to Persia all tlic provinces 
of Hindostan, north of the Indus, In the horrible spoliation of 
the Mogul capital, which toot place liardly eighty years ago, 
upwards of a hundred thousand Lidians were massacred ; and 
die treasure transported tliencc to Persia, is computed to have 
been worth sixty niillion tomuuns j but no part of it was so 
highly prized as these Iranscendant precious stones. Here, 
agmn, wc cannot Imt recall the obsenation, tliat tlie diaracter 
of a sovereign, in most cases, lias that of his people, polkicallv 
speaking, in bis haiuls. Let us remember wiiat the Swedes 
were, under Charles the Twelfth and Gustavus Adolphus j what 
Kiissia was, under Peter the Great and the Emperor Alexander ; 
what Persia w’as under Gyrus, and even groaning beneath tlie 
yoke of this monster, Nadir Shah ? and what may it not become 
under a race like this of Futtcli AU Shah ; when a merclfril and 
liberal mind, attempering the severities of war, would attach 
countries luid people to its empire, which ambition, blinded by 
ignorance, thinks can only be maintained by making the con> 
quereU land a desarl! 

The celebrated throne which Nadir Shah tore from under the 
Mogul emperors, was not brought fortli at this festival; that from 
which Futteh Ali Shah viewed his assembled subjects, w*as better 
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suiteil to the benignant nature of the meeting, tlian such a 
trophy. That was gorgeous with Indian magniiiccncc, and, 
might we not say, red with the btooil of its defeated princes! 
This was a platform of pure white marble, an apt emblem of 
peace, raised a few steps the ground, and carpeted witJi 

shawls and cloth of gold, on which the King sat in the fashion 
of his country, while his back was supported by a large cushion, 
encased In a net^work of pearls. The spacious apartment m 
whidi this simple seat of majesty was ereded, is open &om 
the roof of the building nearly to the earth, on the side op* 
poslte to the assembled people; and snpporterl, in front, by 
two tw'isted columns of white marble, fluted with gold. The 
iuterior of the saloon w'as profusely decorated with carving, gild¬ 
ing, arabesque painting, and looking-glass ; wliich latter material 
was, in a manner, interwoven with all the other wreiitiiing oma^ 
ments, gleaming and glittering in every part from tlie vaulted 
ceiling to the floor. Vases of waxen flowers, others with rose¬ 
water, &C. were arranged about die apartment; though they 
could scarcely be seen, from the close ranks of the very young 
[irinces, who crowded near their royal parent. 

While the Great King was approaching Ins tlirone, the whole 
assembly, witli one accord, continued bowing their heads to the 
ground till he hml taken bis place. A dead silence tlien ensued ; 
die whole presenting a most magnifleent, and indeed awful ap¬ 
pearance die stillness being so profoiuid, amongst so vast a 
concourse, that the slightest rustling of the trees was heard, and 
die softest trickling of the water from the fountains into the canak 
As the motionless state of every thing lasted for more than a 
minute, it allowed me time to observe particularly the figure of the 
Shah, liis face seemed exceedingly pale, of a polished marble 
hue; w ith the finest contour of leatures; and eyes dark, bril- 
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Uant, and piercing; a beard black as jet, and of a length which 
fell below his chest, ov'er a large portion of the effulgent belt 
which held his diamond-hitted dagger. Tliis extraordinary am¬ 
plitude of beard, appears to have been a badge of Persian 
royalty, from the earli^t times j ibr we find it attached to the 
heads of Ihe sovereigns, in all the ancient sculptured remains 
Uuroughout the empire. 

In the midst of tins solemn stillness, while all eyes were fixed 
on the bright object before them, which sat, indeed, as radiant 
and immoveable as the image of Mithrus itself, a sort of volley 
of words, bursting at one impulse from the mouths of the 
moullalis and astrologers, made me start, and interrupted mv 
gaze. This strange outcry, was a kind of heraldic enumeration 
of the Great King^s titles, dominions, and glorious ocU} with 
an appropriate panegyric on Ilia tourage, liberality, and e.xtendcd 
power. When this was ended, with all heads bowing to the 
ground, and tlic air ceased to vibrate with the sounds, there was a 
pause for about half a minute, and then His Majesty spoke. The 
effect was even more startling than the sudden bursting forth of 
tlie ruoullahs ; for this was like a voice from the tombs, so deep, 
so hollow, and at the same time so penetratingly loud. Having 
thus addressed his people, he looked towards Captain Willock 
the Britisii Charge d^iUfalres, with whom 1 stood; and then we 
moved forward to the front of the throne. The same awful 
voice, though in a lowered tone, spoke to him, and honoured 
me with a gracious wedoome to his dominions. After His Ma¬ 
jesty had put a few questions to me, and received my answers, 
we fell back into our places j and were inatantly sensed with 
bowls of a most delicious sherbet, which very grateful refreshment 
was followed by an attendant presenting to us a large silver 
tray j on which lay a heap of small coin called a shy, of the 
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same metal, mixed with a lew pieces of gold. I imitated mj 
friend In all these ceremonies* and held out i)otli my iiands to 
be filled with this royal largess ; whicli, with no little difficulty, 
we passed through our festal trappings into our pockets. 

When the rest of die gratulatory compliments of the dav, 
had been uttered between tlic monarcEi and his assembled nobles, 
the chief executioner, our former herald, gave us the signal that 
all was over for that morning. VV'e then retired, as we came, 
under his ausjiices; but, if possible, with still more pressure 
and heat than we iiad battled through in our approach. 

The celebration of the least was to last six days; several oveil¬ 
ings of wliicli were dedicated to tlie display of firevvorks j and 
the mornings, to tlie reception of presents to the King, from his 
sons the Prince-governors of the provinces, also from Ills minis¬ 
ters* khans, &c. These ofl'erings generally consist of mule and 
camel loads of gold stuffs, shawls, or any rare and valuable 
commodity, which money or good fortune may throw in the way 
of the donor. I am told tiiat the amount brought into the royal 
treasury by tliLs various tribute, is enormous; and tliat it rather 
increases than diminishes, on every succeeding anniversary. One 
day is allotted to horse-rating ? but, for some reason, it was 
postponed at this fi^te to a more distant period. With tlie taste 
common to my countrymen, for such exhibitions in general, I 
more particularly wished to see the style of that entertainment 
in a kingdom of the East, where the horse, like our own, is one 
of the boasts of the country; but at this time, I was so little in a 
frame of mind to enjoy Uie sight, or indeed to take that interest 
in the progress of the week of the Nowroose, which 1 otherwise 
should have done, that after my first appearance at the fote, I 
devoted the greatest part of every day, and much of the night, 
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funeral of DIL DRUMMOND CAMPBELL. 

to die cause of my anxiety j mj poor friend Drummond Camp- 
who had returned to Teheran from tlie hills» rather worse 

than amended by either of the changes. 

Captain Willock, and myseli; attended him closely ; but not¬ 
withstanding ad our care, and Uie veiy best medical assistance 
which Persia could afford, for the anxiety of the Prince Royal 
was almost equal to our own, on the morning of the twenty-fifth 
of March he breathed his last We stood by his bed-side with 
his kind physician j and it was one of the severest pangs I ever 
endured, to see a young man, thus in the morning of his life, 
and full of the brightest talents, yield up that useful life in a 
foreign land; far from a kindred who lovetl him with the ten- 
Jerest aflections, and who, even at that time, were looking 
towards the honours he was deriving here, with the fondest ex¬ 
pectations, And our pang was Uiemore, in thinking that when 
they should hear of bis dying, thus distant from them, and far 
from the rites of hia religion, they might doubt of his haring liad 
one human being of his own faitli to perform the last solemn duty, 
of dosing his eyes. But the Cliarge d’Affaires, afterwards, took 
care to give his bereaved parents die comfort of knowing that 
Heaven had brought to their soii*3 pillow, not merely his country¬ 
men, but men whom his virtues had long made his friends. 

We foUowed him to the grave, with Uie aincerest mourning, 
and saw him interreil with all the respect wluch the limited 
Christian establishment in diis coimtiy would allow. He was 
burled in the interior of the Armenian cliurdi at Teheran, not 
far from the altar j die funeral service being pertbmied, first by 
the priest of that faith, and then, according to the protestant 
ritual, by Captain Willock. V’lTien we took our leave of the 
spot, which contained the remains of our lamented friend, 1 
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could not but led, that no sepdchral monunieut that ever bore 
the name of Campbell, could cover the ashes of one more 
formed to reflect honour on the illustrious dan from which he 
sprung. He had scarcely attained his twenty-fifth year, when 
he bade us and the world farewell; and no European, dying in 
these dominsona, probably was ever more deeply regretted by 
the Persians, from the King himself to the humblest of his 
subjects i his kindly disposition having been as prompt, as his 
talents were various j and therefore powerful to serve, from the 
highest to tlio lowest rank. The Kyme Makaum, Mirza 
Eouzoork, whose friendship is not more esteemed from its great 
influence, than for the distinguished nobleness of his character, 
loved Campbell as if he had been his son; and Abbas IVlirza 
lield him so near to his heart, that when Captain \S^llock and 
myself went to him after the sad event, his first words were, 
** I know not whether to offer my consolations to you for the 
irreparable loss we have sustained, or to ask you to give me 
yours.” 

Above a fortnight elapsed after our friend’s obsequies, before 
the day arrived which liad been appointed for tlic grand horst> 
race. During the interval, his Majesty hat! been fully informed 
of my objects in coming to his country, and in the most gracious 
manner he acceded to all I wished, with regard to visiting the 
interior of his dominions; while tlie remarks he made on the 
subject, made me often recognise the near aflintty between him 
and his son, even more by the similarity of mental inteUigence, 
than the general resemblance In their persons. 

But I bad yet much to see in the city and its environs, before 
I pursued my journey; and I received facilities from every 
quarter. My old acquaintance, Abul Hassan Khan, whom I 
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had known at St. Petersburgh, during his stay there as ambas- 
satlor, was politely eager to return me every hospitable attention 
at his sovereign’s capital, and to point out the most interesting 
objects in its neighbourhood. Hence 1 had a variety of kind, 
and well-informetl ciceronea; and lost no time m visiting every 
note^worthy spot in the town, and the many sumptuous palaces, 
with their lioasted gardens, which formed the circumjacent 
scenery ; besides the interesting objects of antiquity, whicli 
stretched along the Elborst, from their fabletl heights, to the 
base of the mountains, where lay the evcr-venerable ruins 
of Rhey. 

In the midst of these occupations, my attention was recalled 
to the horse-race ; and it took place on the 11th of April Soon 
after six o’clock, in a beautiftd spring morning, we rode to the 
field of action. It was about two miles from the city, beyond 
the Cafivin gate; where, I was told by one of my Persian friends, 
( sliould see ** the fiery coursers of Iran, pass over the untouchetl 
earth with tJie velocity of lightning.’* VVhen arrived at the 
spot, we found a superb pavilion, which hod been pitched the 
night before, for the reception of the King. It was lined with 
brocaded silk, and carpeted with the moat aplentUd manufiicture 
of Kerman. A chair of state, embroidered with precious stones, 
with the imperial kaiioim, and a little vase or crac/KwV, all em¬ 
bellished ill the some costly style, stood under the canopy, facing 
its opening. Already hundreds of khans, on gorgeously- 
caparisoned horses, w'lth their reflective trains, had ranged 
themselves in ftont of the tent, leaving an intermediate space 
for the race, 

A volley from the swivels of the camel-corps, proclaimed 
when his Majesty mounted at the gate of his palace; and soon 
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after* a cavalcade* like a little army* appeared ui that direction 
IVom the city* About four hundred of these soldiera of state* 
seated on their fine camels, and each armed with Ins swivel* 
moving on a pivot at the point of his saddle in front, imme¬ 
diately preceded tlie rest of the royal procession. The uniform 
of this corps is red, and somctliing like the fashion of our British 
regimentals aljout twenty or thirty years ago. They wear a bright 
brass cap, of a cone sliape* with a bunch of cock>feathers stuck 
in die pointed top. There was iiotliing martial in their appear¬ 
ance ; and so little of dignity, from die incongruity of their 
oddly-niiAed half European costume, with the Asiatic animals 
they rode, that the troop rather recalled to my risible faculties, 
certain impressions connected with cavalcades t had seen in 
England, accompanviug our splendid shows of wild beasts, than 
suggested the respectful ideas which belong to a regal escort. 
Tlii-s corps were fidlowed by a great number of horsemen, in no 
very regidar line j and then came a long train of tchntln’ 9 ^ or 
ninning-fbotmen, clotlied in light blue, who immediately pre¬ 
ceded the royal personage liimself His Majesty rode tpiite 
alone, mounted on an eminently lieautilul sieetl, naturally of 
spotless white; but, according to a particular badge of so¬ 
vereignty, the creature w'a.'i stained of a gaudy orange colour, all 
along the lower part of his body, iu a direct line from the swell 
of the chest to the tail. The King’s appearance, as before, pos¬ 
sessed every thing of perfect majesty j but here it was all de¬ 
rived from his own person, his dress being more simple than 
any of his assemblctl nobles; all his ornaments consisted of 
pearls ; and, though of the highest value, they gave grace, but 
not splendour to his liabiU Abbas Mirza, as heir apparent, with 
the rest of ifac royal hunily, anti Lite court, closed the rear ol tlie 
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train. And as soon as the King reached the paviliont and hb 
toot touched the eartli, another volley from the advanced-guard 
prockimed aloud that bis Majesty had alighted. He then took 
his seat in the regal chair, and, till the opening ot* the sport, con¬ 
versed with several of his ministers. 

My curiosity was fully on the spur to sec the racers; which, 

1 could not doubt, must have been cliosen from the beat in the 
nation, to exhibit tbe perlbction of its breed before the Sovereign. 
The rival horses were divided into three successive sets, in order 
to iengdien tlie amusement. They had been in training for 
several weeks past; going over the ground very often during 
that period; and when I did see them, I found so much pains 
had been taken to sweat and reduce their weight, that their bones 
were nearly cutting the skin. The distance marked for the race, 
was a stretch of twenty-four miles ; and, that his Alajesty might 
not have to wait when he had reached the field, the horses had 
set forward long before, by their three divisions, from the starting 
point j (a short interval of time passing between each set -,) so that 
they might come in, a few minutes after the King had taken his 
seat. Hence, these high-mettied coursers bad been galloping all 
night; and, in regular order, the different divi«ons arrived at the 
goal i ail so fatigued and exhausted, that their former boasted 
fleetness, liardly excewled a moderate canter, when they passed 
before the royal eyes. 

1 do not exacUy know how it happened, but the Shah's horses 
generally won ; and, 1 am informed, Uiat when it falls out other* 
wise, the owner of fortunate steed always presents it to His 
Majesty. The poor beasts were ridden by boya of all ages, sizes, 
and weights; some in shirts, and others in their usual attire, 
with himcikerchiels bound round their headsso that no equality 
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of burthen was preservedi and under every disadvantage the 
whole party strained alike over the course. My pity for the fine 
animals, which had apparently been so injudiciously managed, 
was proportioned to ray disappointment j but on making some 
remarks on the subject, I found, that swiftness over a certain 
portion of ground in a given time, was not, as with us, the 
object of a Persian race. < The aim here, is to possess a breed of 
horses, so trained as to be able to go a regular rapid pace, under 
privation, and carrying atty sort of weight, tor a great many hours 
together j a sort of horse which is essential in this country, for 
the dispatch of business, the swifl raardi of armies, and often, tn 
cases of military reverse, to save the lives of its great men. As 
soon as the third division swept by, His Majesty rose, anil 
mounting his steed, returned to the palace in the same state 
witli which he left it. 

Having, for the most part, described the royal residence in the 
ark, attached to die city, I shall not say any thing more of its 
details, but proceed to the a^hnen»of two much more delightful 
palaceas, in the neighbourhood. One, called the Tackt-i’>Kajer, 
is situated about three miles to the north-east of the town ; 
lieing intended as a summer retreat from the toils of state, 
whenever the King might find it expedient to pass the whole 
year at Teheran. But this rarely happens, Kiiorasan, or Sitl- 
tania, or Oujan, being, in general, hts ahoilea during the very 
warm months. Tackt-i-Kajer, however, is constantly iiihabiteil 
by any number of hts ladies of the harem, whom he may not 
dtoose should accompany him on his farther journeys. It stand;: 
on an eminently pleasant point of the adjoining mountains, being 
built on a detached, and commanding hill, on the great slope of 
the Elborz, The edifice is lofty, and when seen from a disiance;. 
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presents a very magnificent appearance. The stateliness of the 
structure itself, b very much increased in effect, by the superb 
ranges of terraces, which connect its spacious gardens, as they 
dive/ge from the liase of the buililing, downwards, towards 
the bottom of the hiU, 'fhey are laid out in parallel walks, 
planted witli luxuriant poplars, willows, and fruit-trees of various 
kinds, besides rose-trees in profusion.. In tlie centre of tiieae 
■ shady labyrinths, stands a kind of grotto or temple, whidi, from 
its construction, niaterials, and distribution of water, must, in 
summer, be delightful from its coolness and seclusion. Few of 
the flowers were in bud, when I hrst visited this charming spot; 
blit the balmy season, advancing with singular rapidity in these 
higher tracts of Persia, soon covered every mountain*s brow with 
ridi herbage, and filled the whole air with perfume from tlie fiill- 
blown gardens. The spring, at Teheran, is not only Uie pleasant¬ 
est of ila seasons, but the most healthy i which I found by- 
experience ; while 1 was there, during the months of April and 
May, the thermometer of Reaumur never mounting to more than 
from 70 to 80 in the shade. In the sliort space of those few,weeks, 
the whole country put oii its fairest garb, looking enchantingly, 
and breathing sweets from every quarter; and how often ditl 
we then think of our poor friend, whose eyes we had so recently 
closed ; and wished, he could Imve borne the last lingering 
licverities of departing winter a little longer, to have inhaled new 
life in this balmy relenting of nature 1 

One of the delicious spots to which 1 paid the most frequent 
vdsits, after the commencement of the genial weather I speak of, 
waa the garden of Negauriatan, another palace of the King’s, in 
the same direction as the one just described, but only half a mile 
from the city. Its near neighbourhood, as well as superior 
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beauty, oflcn attracts tlic Sbah to walk to it From the ark, and 
to pass hours there, in the most dcUghtful relaxation of minil 
from die cares or ceremonies of state. Tlie general character 
of the garden, is like that of Tnckt-i-Kajer, only the grand avenue 
u]i the centre of diis, is much wider than that of the mote 
distant residence, and is terminated at the higher extremity by 
a view of the palace; while a Kooleh Fnuigy, or temple, appears 
here also between the spacious arcade of trees, Narrmiv sedudeil 
walks, shaded above, and enamelled with dowers below, witli 
cuts of clear and sparkling water, silvering the ground, and 
cooling the air, vary the scene, from parts which die band of 
neglect, (or taste, assuming graceful negligence,] has lehina slate 
of romantic wilderness. The trees were all full grown, and ]u.\- 
uriaiit in foliage; while their lofty stems, nearly covered by a 
rich underwood of roses, lilacs, and other fragrant and aromatic 
shrubs, tbrmed tlie duest natural tapestry of leaves and flowers. 

On my first entering this bower of fair3'-laiid, (indeed 1 may- 
call it the very garden of Beauty and the Beast!) I was struck 
with the ap|jcarance of two rose-trees, full iburteen feet high, 
laden witli thousands of flowers, in ever^* degree of expansion, 
and of a bloom and delicacy of scent, that imbued the" whole 
atmosphere with the most ext^uisite perliime* Indeed, 1 believe 
that in no country of the world does the rose grow in «udi per* 
fection as in Persia ; in no country h it ho cultivated, and prberl 
by the natives. Their gardens and courts are crowded with its 
plants, their rooms ornamented with vases, filled witli its gathered 
bunches, and every bath strewed with the full-blown flowers, 
plucked from the ever-replenished stems. Even the humblest 
individual, who pays a piece of copper tnouey for a lew whifs of 
a kolioiin, feels a double enjoyment wbcii lie finds it stuck with 
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a bud ftom hH aeM native tree! But in tlut ddirioiia garden of 
Neoanriaun. the eye and the ameU n-ere nut U,e ojUy aeoaea 
reeled by the pteaenee of U.e rose. Tbe ear enchanted b* 
the wild and beautiful notea of inulutndca of nightingales, whose 
wwhlings seem to increase in meloily and softness, with the mi- 
tblding of their fiivourite flowers; verifying the song of then 
noct who says: “ When the roses fade, when tlic chamis oi the 
l»wer are passed away, the lend tale of the nightingale no 
longer tlio sccnC4 

At the upper end of the garden, is a small and fiuitastically built 
palace, enclosed in a little paradise of sweeta The Shall often 
retires thither, for days together, at the beginning of sninmer, 
before he removes to more disUnt and temperate regions, a.^ 
accompanied by the softer sea of his family, foists, for awhde, 
that life or the world liavo other seasons llian the gsy and lovely 
spring, lliis building was of a light areliitecture. and. with its 
secludeil garden, presented altogether a scene more congenial to 
the ideas I liad conceived of one of these eartldy Uuilations of 
the Houris’ abodes, than any I liad yet met in the East. Tlie 
.mlacewas nearly circular, full of elegant apartments. briUiaiilly 
ailomei with gilding, arabcsciue, looVing-glasaes, and flowers 
natural and painted, in every quarter. Some ol tlio largest 
saloons, were additionally ornamented with pictures, ,iortnuU 
of the Shall and his sons, of the chief iietsooages at court, also 
of foreign ministers ; and amongst tlm rest, were General Sir 
John Malcolm. Sir Hartford Jonea, Sir Gore Ouaely. Monsieur 
tiardaime, &c. &e. &c., all ,K,nrtmyed in htgl. costume, and Ml 
like one and the same original. The carpeU and nummniL. of 
these aiiartmcnls, were of die most delicate fidiric, and literally, 
a, we moved, we felt Ireadiiig on velvet. But the place of 
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greatest attraction to an oriental taste, certainty was the siimmeT- 
huth. It seemed to comprise every thing of seclusion^ elegance, 
and that luxurious enjoyment, which has too often liccn the 
chief occupation of some Asiatic princes ; and perhaps will ever 
be the favourite recreation with them all. This butii-saloon, or 
court, (for it is dilhcttlt to give it an exactly appropriate name,) 
b circular, with a vast basin in its centre, of pure white marble, 
of the same, sliape, and about sixty or seventy feet In diameter. 
This is filled with the clearest water, sparkling In the sun, for 
its only canopy is the vault of heaven j but rose-trees, witli other 
pendant shrubs bearing flowers, cluster near it; ami, at times, 
their waving branches throw a beautifully cpiivering shade over 
tile excessive brightness of the water, Uoimd tlie sides of the 
court, are two ranges, one above the other, of little chambers, 
looking towards tlie bath, and Jiimished with every refinement 
of the harem. Tliese are for the accommodation of tlic ladies, 
who accompany the Sliofi during his occasional sojourns at the 
Negauristan. They undress or repose in these, before or afier 
the delight of bathing; for so fond are they of this luxury, they 
remain in the water for hours ; and sometimes, ivheii the heat 
is very relaxing, come out more dead tlian aJIva Eut in tliis 
delightful recess, tlie waters flow through the basin by a constant 
spring; thus renewing die body’s vigour, by their bracing 
coolness; and cnchantlngly refreshing the air, which die suifs 
influence, and the thousand flowers breathing around, might 
otherwise render oppressive with their uicens& Ibe royal 
master of this Hoj'ti Afionidist frequently takes his noon-day 
repose in one of die upper chambers which encircle the saloon 
of the bath; and, If he be inclined, he has only to turn his eyes 
to the scene below, to see die loveliest objects of his tenderness, 
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flukality of yrrrES and husbands. 

sporting like naiads amidst the crj^stal stream, and glowing with 
all the bloom and brilliancy which belongs to Asiatic youth. 
In audi a bath-court, it is probable that Batlishcba was seen by 
the enamoured king of Israel. As he was “ walking at evening- 
tide on the roof of his palace” he might untledgnedly have 
strolled far enough to overlook the andei^ of his women ; where 
the beautiful wife of Uriah, visiting the royal wives, might have 
joinetl them, as was often the custom in those countries, in the 

delights of ibe bath. 

Love of women appears to have always been one of the most 
doniinant passions in the Eastj and, what it was in the earlxeat 
times, it remains now, nest to ambition for power, the master- 
passion in the heart of man. In those countries, a plurality of 
wives was toleratetl every where, whether amongst Jews or 
Heathens. Christianity alone restricted man to one female 
helpmate; while Maliomed, limiting the number also, ex- 
ten detl it to four legal wives; but granted slaves and concu¬ 
bines, to the will of the keeper. These siipenuniieraries are 
eountetl proofs of the owner’s consetiuence; hence, vanity may 
sometimes fill u harem ; but, in general, die motive is too con¬ 
stantly, the old frailty of the climate. The young beauties from 
all parts of Asia, who belong to the present Shah, in this charac¬ 
ter, (I have been given to understand,) are not to be cqualkHl 
in number, and variety of charms, by tlie barems of any other 
prince in the lHusL 

Before tlie caliplis liad extended their principles, with their 
power, over every part of diis country, the rever.«ie of this system 
of polygaHiy was prevalent in Atropfltia, (now restored to its more 
ancient name of Azcrbijaii j) for there, the lathes estimated their 
dignity according to the number of husbands they could boast. 
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llall-a-dozeji at a time were deemed an Iticonaidembk conquest; 
and the woman disgraced, past livitvg in tlie best society, who 
could not number more than three or four. There is someUiing 
too preposterous in such an arrangementj to remark on it 
seriously; so I sliall pass again to the infinitely less absurd, 
though nearly as extravagant a practice, still in use amongst oiir 
friends of tlie Eiast. 

The personal charms of Asiatic women seldom exceetl a term 
of eight or ten years; for mental fascinations, they seldom 
possess at all; after which period, the lately luxuriant and spor¬ 
tive beauty, full of smiles and inviting glances, becomes ihiiit 
withered, rheum-eyed, and evety way a hag. In short, the brief 
summer of their bloom begins even as early as the age of eleven 
or twelve, and ends soon after twenty; every year, toll owing that 
tatal perioil, adding wrinkle to wrinkle, till what had been the 
“ Light of the Harem,” is entirely clouded over. Although so 
mtuiy romantic tales still dwell on tlieir tongues, where love is 
almost the sole theme, and which are listened tooby all ranks of 
|>crsoDs w*ith the most rapt attention ; yet I doubt tliat any such 
sentiment now remains amongst them. A violent transitory 
passion, mere beauty may aivakcii; and, perhaps, the less it lias 
to do with mental attractions, the more overpowering is its ephe¬ 
meral reign. But the charms of mind are necessary to expand 
those emotions of an hour, into the delicate afiections, which 
form the dearest tics of life. Hence, no tender remembrances 
follow the filling of these once lovely objects; one succeeds to 
another, in the favor of her master, wiUv as little prenous notice, 
and no more regret when discarded, tlian he feels in looking out 
from his window, on the lately- blooming, and now earth-strcwii 
roses; emblems, indeed, of the scene whose fountain they had 
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shaded, where so many fairer Auwers laved thdryoulhfid charms j 
to pass away, even like their bright rejections in the stream, 
leaving no trace beliiiKL 

From all this, it may easily be understood, why divorces are 
uncommon amongst tlie higher orders, in this country; the 
husband having it always In Ills power to grati^’ the fickleness 
of his fiuicy, in the constant succession, whicli his wealth com- 
tnantb, of beautiful slaveeu The lower ranks, seldom bdng able 
to support more tlian the privile^d number of wives, me oflcn 
ready to change them on any plea, when time, or any other 
circumstance, has a little sullied their freshness. According to 
the law of the Koran, a man may repudiate Ids wife twice, and 
resume his relinquished rights over her, witli little difficulty j 
but if lie part with her a third time^ and then wants to take her 
back, he cannot satisfy this caprice, till she has in tlic meanwhile 
been married, cohabited wiUi her new husband, and been legally 
divorced from him. But even then, she cannot rejoin her for¬ 
mer spouse, until a term of three montlis have elapsed; which 
probation, is to give time to ascertmn whether she might not be 
in a way to bring something besides herself to her ancient lord: 
and, in that cose, she remains divided from him, till she has 
brought fortii lier ofisprlng; which is Immediately taken away, 
and provided lor at tlie expense of the father. A woman, on 
the death of her husband, cannot rc-many, before the expiration 
of four months and ten days. When matrimonial difiereuces 
arise, of sufficient magnitude to occasion a wish to separate, the 
grievances are stated by both parties before the judge or kasi j and 
if duly substantiated, and the complainants persist in demand- 
ing a divorce, he furnishes hoth.witli the necessary certificates ; 
tlie woman holding whatever dowry she may have brought with 
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her, if she be die injured party; hut if the man be plaintiff^ 
and the cause, that duj has « played Jiim (idse,’* he then retains 
hall' lier fortune. A certain number of oaths are re([uii:ed oii 
die sitle of the husband, to establish her guilt; and an equal 
number on her part, in assertion of innocence, are sudicient to 
free her from the punishment the law awards to adultery. 

Hie full establialiment of a harem, consists of wives, concu- 
bines, and slaves; and the children bom to a man by these 
three degrees of alliance, are all equally legitimate ; tiie station 
a man boltls in society, arising solely liom the rank of his father, 
without any reference whatever to the condition of Ids mother. 
The sous and daughters share alike in the property of their 
latlier; and when we find any one richer, by inheritance, than 
his brothers, such wealth generally arises from the added dowry 
of the modier; women having it In their power to beejueutU 
what they brought, to which ever of their children they please. 

Tlic mode of matrimonial courtships, in this country, does 
not allow the eyes of the parties to direct their choice, till tJiey 
are mutuidly pledged to each otlier; hence, that wives are not 
always the most favoured of the three orders in the harem, 
may be less a subject of surjrrise. At least u tdi very young 
people, this blind plan is usually ^ulopted; older people may 
negoclate for themselves } and then it is generally a sordid buaU 
neas on the side of die man; but the most creditable mode is 
the first, ivhich has been long sanctioned by custom. An elderly 
female is employed by the relations of tbe youth, to Aisit the 
object selected by his parents or friends, or guesscti nt by 
himself j and this gooddame's office Is, to ascertain die damsel's 
[lersonal endowments, and oil other subjects suitable to their 
views in the coiuieAion. If the report be favourable, the friends 
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of the proposed bridegrooio dispatch certain sponsors, to explain 
his merits and pretensions, to the relations of the lady, and 
make the oSer of marriage in due form. If accepted, the heads 
of the two tiunilies meet; when the necessary contracts are 
drawn up ; the presents and ornaments, and other advantages, 
proposed by the bridegroom’s parents, discussed and arranged; 
and when all is finally settled, the papers are sealed, and wit¬ 
nessed, before the kasi. 

In the morning of the day, in which the wedding is to be 
solemnized, the lover sends a train of mules, laden with the 
promised gifts for his bride, to the house of her parents ; the 
w'hole l>cing attended by numerous sen ants, and preceded by 
music and drums. Besides the presents for die lady, the pro* 
cession carries all sorts of costly viands, on large moon-like silver 
trays, ready prepared to be immeiKately spreail before the in¬ 
mates of die house. The whole of that day ia spent tii feasting 
and jollity; when, towards evening, the damsel makes lier 
appearance, enveloped in a long veil of scarlet or crimson silk ; 
and being placed on a liorse or a mule, splendidly caparisoned, 
is conducted to the Imbitatlon of her afiianced husband, by all 
her relations, marching in regular order to the sound of the same 
clamorous band, which had escorted the presents; and must 
not cease its gratulatory uproar, one hreatliing time, from the 
moment of its arrival. When alighted at the brid^roum’s 
door, the lady is led to her future apartmenta within the house; 
whitlier she is accompanied by her female relations, and waiting- 
maids. Her friends of the opposite sex, meanwhile, repair to 
those of the bridegroom j where all the male relations on ho^ 
sides, being assembled, tlie feasting and rejoicing re-comraences; 
with the drums and other musical Instnimenta still playing the 
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most conspicuous part, ^^^len the supper-feast is over, the 
hlusitiug bride is couducted to the miptiel-chamber; and Uiere 
the impatient lover first beholds his love ! 'Fhe marriage^ witltout 
furtlier ceremony, is consummated; atid, not long after, the 
bridegroom returns to his party j and an ancient matron, in 
waiting, leatls the lady back to the room which contains iier 
female friends, jV prescribed time is allowed for both sets of 
relations to congratitlate the young people on their itnion, idler 
which Uie happy pair retire to the bridahchamber for the night; 
leaving their separate companies to kee|) up the reveliy, which 
generally lasts for three days. It then all ceases; until the 
hero of the scene, tires of his mate; and, going through a 
similar ceremony, pleases to add, from time to time, as many wives 
to his first, as the law allows, or he can afford to maintain. 

From tlic nature of the attachment, which in general subsists 
between parents united by such capricious impulses, we might 
be led to suppose tliat little paternal interest can exist in their 
breiislH for the ofispring of such lieartless bonds. But the case 
is not so. In no country have I seen greater tenderness shown 
to young children ; nor more regard paid by fathers to tlie wd- 
fare of sons approaching to manhood. And the filial reverence 
wlucli sons, of alt ages, liere pay to their parents, might be a 
useful lesson to countries of inucli more civilised pretensiotis, 
A spirit of slavery, and the principle of subordination, are dil^ 
ferent things, though tliey are often confoundtKl; and this sin¬ 
gular deference to parental authority, aiul to the experience of 
age, leads me to form a better expectation of what the nation 
may yet become, tliau if I found the reverse its characteristic. 
Besides, education is far from being neglected by any class of the 
people. 1 have already mentioned the style of tuition, in which 
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the young prmcea are reared. AU persons of high rank, so far fol¬ 
low the example, as to have their children instracted by moullafas, 
and other preceptors, who attend tlieir pupils at the houses of 
their parents. The lower orders, and often the considerable 
Persians, wlio are'utidcr the condition of nobles. Send tlicir sons 
to the public schools; which are planted in every town. They 
are commonly held in tiie megids, and sometimes in the houses 
of tlie teachers, who are mostly moullahs. The expense of each 
child's education, annually, hardly amounts to a tomaun; not 
half a guinea! a price much in &vour of the advancement of 
learning. The scholars sit round their master, on the matted 
floor, all conning their lessons aloud, as they iearti them ; and 
not stopping their noise, even when the teacher is oflicially 
licaring one of their brolhcr-pnpils reaiL 'fliis little seminary 
presents a curious sight to a European ; fi>r besides tlie rapid 
motion of their lips, they keep Uieir bodies in one continued 
see-saw; without wliich cabalistic movement, a Persian conceives 
it would be impossible to learn any thing. Wlxcn idleness, or 
any other misdemeanour, retptires chastisement, the young culprit 
undergoes the same punishment os that which royalty at times 
inflicts upon any offending noblcrami; namely, the bastinado on 
the soles of the lect. The children are taught reading and writ¬ 
ing 5 and, as soon as they can commit to memory, they learn 
passives from the favourite poets of tlie country j many of which 
are fraught with the noblest sentiments, and the most amiable 
feelings of human nature. At the same time, they are taught 
prayers from the Koran, in Arabic; a language w'hicli tliey do 
not in general vmderstand; but the meaning of the prayer is 
explained to them; and they are directed on what occasions 
to repeat it. Youth of the higher classes, often subjoin the 
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knowledge of Arabic, and ako the Turkish language, to their 
deeper studies. The usual list are—arithmetic, geometry, moral 
philosophy, astronomy ; and, not unlrequently, astrology; wliich 
are all cultivated with considerable assiduity and success, by 
most of the Persian gentlemen j who never fiiil to add the manly 
exercises, to these mental acquirements. When 1 converse with 
such men, and listen to the liberal views of the King, and the 
Prince-Governors, his sons, on these subjects, 1 cannot under¬ 
stand the min and neglect into which the colleges of nearly all 
their great cities have fallen. The once noble establishmciits of 
ArdebiJ, Casvin, Ispahan, Shiraz, &c. are mere shadows of wliat 
they wer& Aristotle, anciently translated into Aralilc, is tire 
fountain wdience all thmr philosophy springs ; but, at present, 
the whole stream runs very shallow. However, tiiat the science 
of practical improvement in government, seems every day to be 
gaining ground, may be gathered, by comparing the present 
manners of the Persians, with what they were under one of the 
most celebrated of their sovereigns, the great Shah Abbas. From 
his time, to that of Kereem Khan, the royal palaces, and the 
houses of the ministers, were filled witli the moat distracting 
revels. Although wine is so strictly forbidden by the Koran, 
the King himself sanctioned the violation of the law, by his most 
flagrant example * and the scenes which ensued, may be more 
^ily imagined than described. But while the rich, and power¬ 
ful, tlms abandoned themselves without constraint, to the most 
shameful practices j the lower orders, out of the sphere of tempt¬ 
ation, went soberly on, according to the wary rule of their 
prophet. A complete reverse, to the first of these accounts, is 
seen in the court of the present King of Persia j Fntteh All Shah, 
and Ids sons, being strict observers of the ordinances of their 
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religion i and, in consiequeDoe, the great men of the countrv 
following the example, have recovered their dignity, and the 
respect of the people. 

It is a rarity^ in these times, to see a Persian of any class in¬ 
toxicated with drink. Yet, I do not mean to pay them the 
compliment of saying that this abstinence arises wholly from 
regartl to religious precept. Being natundly of a lively anil 
ardent temperament, they have a constitutional indifference to 
all inJlammatory cordials; and indeetl, so &r from in general 
requiring stimulants of any kind, they seem fond of checking 
the impulse of their blood, by the use of the kaltoun and opium; 
either of which, in difterent degrees, produces a sort of dreamy 
repose of the senses. Yet, 1 am also aware, that there are ex¬ 
ceptions to these obseni'atioiis, both amongst the high and the 
low ; and with the old, more thmi the young; for, when ^e lays 
its freezing hand upon tlie mati, even our glowing Persian 
shrinks at tlic touch; mid we find some few, secretly applying 
to the genial flow of the grape, for temporary restoration. 
Whetlier it be taken tlms as a resource, or drank with less inno¬ 
cent motives, tlic act is always clandestine s while the trans¬ 
gressors of die law, vary to themselves, when in tlveir i>ower, 
the degree of guilt incurred, by drinking wine of Christian fa¬ 
bric; rather than that wliich is doubly drenched in sin, by 
having been the nioxiiifacturc of a Alussulinan. So great is the 
horror of a IVlaliomedan vintage, that whenever jars of tfie wine of‘ 
Shiraz are discovered, tlie chief otlicers oi' the town are ordered 
to see them broken to pieces. But all this strictness, relates to 
tire Persians alone; foreigners are neither laid under restriction, 
nor suffer obloquy, for taking the indulgences which their own 
customs allow them ; and, what is yet more liberal, Abbas Mir- 
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2 a, who has inaiiy Russiana in his servire, not only tolerates 
every man In the privileges ot' his religion, but has licensed a 
wine-shop in that city for the use of the battalion. Tlvis aceoin- 
moclation to one party, however, is likely to produce a gradual 
change in the sober habits of his people. The Russian soldiers 
being followetl by their Persian comrades to the wine-house, the 
latter, hired by example, swallow similar j>otations, till with 
little more tlian what merely refreshes the cold sons of tlie North, 
their blood, takes fire, and quarrels frequently ensue, to the most 
tragical conclusions. But when Abbas Mirza ever hears of sudi 
an abuse of his indulgence, and that Mussulmans have l^eeu 
caught drinking within its walls, he never fails to order the 
delinquent a severe flogging; a punishment that may check, 
but will hardly cure the evil, since its temptation now lies level 
to every door. That they fall iiito it at all, seems to contradict 
a Ibrmer remark, on the natural indifierence of tliese Asiatics to 
sucli inebriation. But when we consider, how prone man Is to 
imitation, and how use renders tliat palatable, which at first is 
quite the reverse; and also, from what small beginnings, infinite 
effects may be produced ; w*e need not won tier, should this very 
vvino-bouse prove, hereafter, tlie source of a tacit oblivion, in 
i*ersta, of the one truly wise law of the Koran. 

W^e hav^c just seen, tliat not merely tlie use, but the excess of 
wine has once been tolerated in tliis country. And under the 
same race who sanctioned the one vice, we find another autho¬ 
rised in the most open way, by licensing brothels, Tlie existence 
of such infamous places, is now hardly known in the country ; 
but the Sefi princes drew a great increase of revenue from their 
numbers and noteriety. At Ispalian alone, In those days of un¬ 
blushing licentiousness, no less than thirty thousand females, 
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paid an annual sum to govcmment for permission* thus to min 
the morals and the constitutions of His Majesty’s subjects. The 
governors of Uie provinces granted the same mischievous 
privileges, for the same mercenary considerations j and thus 
there was hardly a great town in Persia that had not one of these 
pest-houses within its walls. That such places should have any 
visitants at all, amongst a people, who, by tlie license of tlieir 
religion, may possess every variety of female beauty at home, 
seems hardly to be credited. But it shows, that by an admirable 
law of nature, indulged Nice becomes its own punishment; and 
that though a wretched sense of joyless satiety, after a short time 
becomes the constant attendant of lawless appetite, yet the 
craving increases by every disappointed gratihention j and the 
door of profligacy having been thrown wide open in the kingdom, 
there was no stop in any quarter. The miserable beings who 
were thus licensed to be the bane of the countiy, bore a very 
appropriate title, W'liicli might well have been shared by those 
who signed its patent; namely, cahh^ia<t or the worthless : and a 
European traveller of about a liundred and fifty years ago, thus 
describes the publicity of their profession. He is writing of 
Casvin. ** Soon after the merchants* shops are shut at night, 
<another set are opened to a very diflferent object j the trade being 
carrieil on by a class of women, who hold a license from govern^ 
ment to carry on the most degrading traffic of their persons to 
any casual passenger. Tliey are posted in certain knoMm places 
of the city, sitting in rows, and veiled. Behind tliem stands the 
old shepherdess of this devoted flock, who is known by the name 
of the ddalali (they by that of aihb^ia ;) she holds an extin¬ 
guished candle in her hand ; but whenever a customer presents 
himself^ she immediately redights it, and precedes him down the 
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line of her raisings in rotation, the veil of each, till he 

makes his choice; when the old liag dispatches the pair together, 
attended by a trusty domestic, to a lodging in her house, whidi 
usually stands close by the way side.** 

Having thus given a sketch of the passed manners of Persia, 
to enable my reader to understand sometlilng of the improve¬ 
ment which has taken place during the last half-century, I 
gladly follow the good example of the present princes, and 
dismiss this part of the subject from my pen. 

Tliough Uie Feigning monarch has never been celebrated ibr 
that activity of character, whicli demonstrates itself in ambitious 
projects, or attachment to the pleasures of the chase, yet he 
manifests on every occasion, that promptitude in the dispatch 
of public business, and watchfulness in maintaining the laws he 
has enacted for the security of the persons and properties of his 
people, which bear eveiy testimony to the soundness of his 
judgment on the duties of a king; at least as far as the light on 
that subject, has developed itself here; while Ins encouragement 
of Persian literature, and his taste for poetry and the arts, show 
him to he a scliolar, and a man of genius. And, that his views 
are liheraUy directed towards the improvement of his people in 
every useful acquirement. Is made still more evident, by the * 
many Persians he lias sent into Europe, to study the arts and 
sciences most wanted in their own country. These men gene^ 
mlly conduct themselves well when abroad, and the quickness 
of Uteir intellects soon making them masters of their objects, 
they returu to their home In the prime of their lives, doubly 
endowed for their country j bringing back not merely the learn¬ 
ing and practice lor which Uiey were sent out, but certain seeds 
of moral, mental, and national improvements; which, becoming 
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gradually »own In the minds of a people, notliiug on earth can 
repress from growing to its natural harvest. 

The long tranquillity which has reigned in the interior of tlic 
empire, ever since the death of the last sovereign, Aga Alaliometl 
Khau ; anti the comparative flourishing state of the whole coun¬ 
try' } with the increase of its population, and tlie augmentation 
of the revenue^ all prove, what I have just asserted oi the pre¬ 
sent monarch i and, so iar from his having imbibed the tyrannous 
style of ruling, so common with many of his predecessors, the 
arm of blood is never raised by liis orders, but over the heads ol 
the robber and the murderer. 

Yet, perhaps, his passion for riches is not less strong, though 
not indulged by violence, than that which impelled those short¬ 
sighted tyrants to become masters of a wealthy subject’s treaaures, 
at the expense of Ills life. Gold has long been the sceptre and 
the sword of all nations j therefore, we aiiiitut be surprised to 
find its possession one of the leading objects of a prudent prince, 
who, though in tlie midst of Asia, secs himself surrounded by 
European wealth; and European policy, to transmute that 
wealth to whatever metal it plcases. 

But the King is not the only man in the country, who would 
be glad of iUaddin’s lantp j the whole of the higher orders turn 
their views to the same talisman. Some, amassing their gold 
with as dean hands as tlie most honourable man in Europe j 
while others, woiiUl ilescend to any meanness, rather than allow' a 
single lomaun to escape the dutdi of their fingers. Of course, 
the lower dassea are great sufferers by this; a general system of 
exaction in Uiose above tliem, depressing their industry, by 
extorting its fruits. Till tlie princes of the land, know the 
extent of tliesc proceedings, and the tendency of such oppres- 
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sions to dam up the sources of their own revenues, this once 
great kingdom must remain comparatively poor and powerless. 
But should the true secret of government be ever fully under¬ 
stood here, — that it is founded on the people being protected by 
just laws, and as just rulers, from tlie power of oppressing each 
other ; then may Persia boast an empire, as little likely to be at 
the beck of others, as any of the states which deem its glories 
over. 

During tills, my drat visit to Teheran, I was honoured with 
many opportunities of judging for myself, w'lth regard to the 
personal character of Futteh Ati Shah; and the result always 
was, that 1 came away with renewed impressions of the umiabie 
In the man | one of tlie most essential qualities in the composi¬ 
tion of a sovereign, whose will is, virtually, the law. His as noble^ 
minded son* Abbas Mirza, had prepared ray way to these con¬ 
ferences with his royal parent; and one of the returns, which 
my sense of the high favour Impelled me to make, was to com¬ 
ply with His Royal Highness’s earnest desire, that my pencil 
gliould at least attempt to give him a truer image of Ids lather, 
than any wc liad commented on together, in the various pictures 
he had shewn to me. The wish had been imparted to the Shah ; 
and His Majesty, with that which as eminently be¬ 

longs to the Persian court as ever it did to tliat of Fouls XIV., 
paying me a compliment, that might have elevated my pencil 
and the hand that held it, to a place amongst the stars, did me 
the honour to appoint a day when I was to transfer his image 
to paper. 

It happened to be on the morning of a review, that was ,to 
take place in the court of the citadel j and I went hedraes to be a 
spectator of the evolutions. Abul Ilassan Khan, my friend the 
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ex-ambassador to England and to Russia, was to bring me to the 
presence; the vizier, whoae duty it would have been, being at 
that time indisposed- In our way to the grand saloon of the 
palace, we passed through the great maldan, where the artillery 
was stationed- It was crowded with military, iniantry, and 
cavalry i the latter being in readiness to march, individually, 
man and horse, before Tlis Majesty- Their arming was curious, . 
hardly two alike} some, bearing muskets } some, long sp^rs ; 
others, shields, sabres, and pistols; their costumes varying with 
their -weapons; some, in shirts of mail, with tlie high black cap 
of the country j others, in iron scull-caps, with the linen dresses 
in ordinary use. Tlieae, certainly, looked more like half-dressed 
actors, than soldiers regularly banded for tlie lists of a great 
sovereign. But there were others, in warlike garb from top to 
toe, being completely arrayed in chain-armour, with lofty Lel- 
mets, gallantly plumed, and wrapped round tlie frontlet with 
shawls. 

A small elevated building, overlooking the south side of the 
maidan, contained the open chamber, whence the Shah waa to 
review Uie assembled troops. A clangor of trumpets announced 
his entrance, when the cavaliers immediately set forth to gallop 
singly across the square, flourishing tlieir arms, slioking their 
gpeors, and going through all the accustomerl exercise of firing, 
charging, &C., at full speed- These desperate chargings were 
performed through an avenue of gazing grandees, and as many 
of the common populace as chose to be spectators of the sight* 

His Majesty was seated at a large open window j and looking 
with marks of approbation on the dexterity of his troops. His 
dress w'as the some style in which I had ordinarily seen him, 
since his state-appearance at the feast of the Kowroose; and. 
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cboosing isucH simplicity for his traoaniission In a pictureT was no 
indifferent specimen, of his good taste. His head was covered 
with the cap of his country* a black lamljj-akin, worn alike by 
prince and peasant. His robe was of fine gold brocnde» having 
a deep cape of dark sable falling on his shoulders. His under¬ 
garments were comjioscd of red Kaslimere siiawls of the richest 
work. Another sliawl, of deeper lines, but of greater value, 
bound ids waist; in which was stuck a curved dagger, blazing 
with diamonils, rubies, and emeralds, and hung with a tassel of 
the largest pearls, with which he occasionally played while he 
discoiirsed. Behind him was placed one of his magnificent 
cushions, totally covered with orient net-work, and tasselled also 
at its corners with bunches of the same costly ornaments. Two 
Persian noblemen stooil a few paces from him j one bearing the 
royal mace, or sceptre j the other, the shield and sword j each 
insignia of empire being tldckly studded wilii every kind of pre¬ 
cious stone. The boss of the shield was one entire ruby j 
which, for size, colour, and perfection, probably, is not to be 
matclied in the world. 

We had taken our station in the saloon, during the review, 
standing at some Uttle distance from the King; and, when it was 
over, aller a few minutes' general conversation with us all. His 
hlajesty entered on tliat which was the object of the morning, 
and desired me to draw as near to him as I would deem necessary, 
and to bti sealed, TJiis command was considered the highest 
personal honour he could confer on any man. Fonnerly, stran¬ 
gers were not only permitted to ait in the presence of the Shah, 
but to cal and drink with him, Tliese customs arc now so 
totally done away, that none but embassadors, who are esteemed 
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the representatives of sovereign princes, are aUowed the royal 
distinction of being seated in the presence of the Great Sing. 

As I traced His Afejestyta features, line by line, I ascertained 
every detail of bis physiognomy, and felt new interest in the 
varieties of its expression. His complexion, as I observed be¬ 
fore, is exceedingly pale; but when he speaks on subjects that 
exdte him, a vivid colour-rushes to liis cheek; .but only for a 
moment, it passes so transiently away. His nose is very aqui- 
fine. His eyebrows, full, black, and finely archedj with lashes 
of the same appearance, shading eyes ol the most perfect form, 
dark and beaming; but at times, lull of a fire that kindles his 
whole countenance; though, in general, its expression is tliat of 
languor. Hts beard, black as jet, ample and long, and tapering 
to a point considerably below tlie hilt of Ids dagger. 'I'lie almost 
sublime dignity, which this form of beard, adds to the native 
majesty of his features, is not to be conceived; and the smile 
which olten shone through it, ineffably sweet and noble, rather 
increased than dimudalied the effect. Tiie British Charge d'Af¬ 
faires, with Abul Hassan Khan, were niy companions to the 
presence; and, the Shah conversing with them during my oc¬ 
cupation, the dianges, of the subjects gave his fine physiognomy 
every play. Yet tlie enervating style of his life, was evident, 
both in the languid movement of his eye, when he sat quiescent; 
and from the usual hollow lone, of his otherwise sonorous voice; 
but which, like the occasional fla-shes from his ^es, became 
powerful when under the infiuence of animaung discourse. 

When my little sketch was made, 1 put it into the hands 
of Abul Hassan Kban, who presented it on his knees to the 
Shall. His Jlajcsty declared himself highly pleased j and, if 
the rhetoric of his country w'ere in the compliments he paid me, 
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I was not Uie less gratified, seeing them verified by the expres- 
Bion of his countenance. Before we withdrew, I promised to 
make a finished drawing from the sketch, for His JVlajesty s seli j 
and, soon after, our little party ieft the palace. 

Ti>e warm season was now fast approaching, when Teheran 
would be no longer habitable ♦ and, even at the time of my sojourn 
tljcre, though April liad not yet expired, the weather was so hot, 
that few' liked to expose themselves to the sun, beyond the early 
morning hours. Many of these hours I dedicated to viewing ail 
that wZ either picturesque, or iiitcresting, in the environs of the 
city *, every surrounding object, deriving mucii of the former 
property, from being in the view of the majestic mouiitaii. 
Demawind, It bears N. 65" E. of Teheran, about forty miles 
distant; and is seen, raising its lofty and pale summit to the 
north-east of the town j forming a magnificent pyramid, llmt 
shoots up from the higli range of Elborz; which bounds the 
wide plain in that direction, and curving southward, becomes 
cleft into several long, narrow, and deeply-scarred valleys; along 
the entrances to which, and over their broad broken rocks, are 
spread the mins of the famous city of Rhey —spelt sometimes 

Rhe, or Rey. 

ThenamiofRhages, Enropn, Arsacia, and Rhey, have ail, 
at different periods, designated this ancient metropolis ; e^h 
name giving just grounds for anticipating the richest succession 
of Antiquities, if curiosity might be permitted to explore the 
huge mounds wliicfi cover its buried remains. Tlie Persians 
ascribe its origin to Houshong, the grandson of Kaiomurs; 
therefore, only third in descent from the first monarch of tliat 
dynasty, who, by every calculation, must liave been se^entJ 
centuries before tlte age of Cyrus. Our scriptural accounts of 
Rhey or Rhages, diurjng the captivity of the Jews in this part of 
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the Persian (or rather, at that time, of the Babylonian) empire, 
fully proves tliat Rhey was a very considerable city, at least two 
hundred years before their deliverance, by that greatest of all the 
monarchs of the East. Therefore, in adculating the antiquity 
of its foundation, even the exaggerating traditions of the Persian 
poets may not have far exceeded the truth, Rhey has, at 
different times, been the residence of the sovereigns of the 
empire; or, as tlie capital of a province, of its own Prince- 
govemors. It lias been distinguished with pal^es i It has been 
sanctiRed by firc^temples, or mosques; it has been elevated by 
one conqueror, to the honours of a capital; it has ireen sacked by 
the next, as only worthy of hts vengeance. Hence, the city 
which an angel and a prophet blessed with tlieir presence, is 
now become a scene of such desolation, that tlie Amtstepa of 
man are hardly discernible, except where they have left traces 
of war, and mark his grave. 

However, as I am not aware of even the few noble relics 
wduch yet remain, having been particularly described by any 
European traveller, I shall attempt a sketch of what I saw. 
The mins lie about five miles south-east of Teheran, extending 
from the foot of the cnirvmg mountains, and running in that 
direction across the plain in an oblique line south-west. Tlie 
surface of tlie ground, all over this tract, is marked by hollow's, 
mounclH, mouldering towers, tombs, and wells. The fabric of 
all, being clnefly of that burnt, and sun-dried material, which 
seems to bid defiance to the hist oblivious touch of time, A 

i 

very strong citadel, appears to liave occupied a high and rocky 
promontory that juts out considerably beyoud the other huge 
buttresses of nature, which here start from the different clefts in 
the raountains. Along the perpendicular sides of this height. 
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we easily discovered the foundations of its embattled works. 
And, directly from its base, a Hue of massy fortification appeared, 
reaching southward, and apparently defending the eastern face 
of the city, tUl it terminated in an immense square bulwark, 
flanked with towers, and making a fortress in itself. Thence, 
the wall curved round in an irregular oblique sweep towards the 
north-west, till tt met another similar enormous square tower, 
flanked in like manner wntli siK round ones. This tower, 
terminated not only that line of wall, but another, wliich had 
also started from the base of tlie promontoty', and formed the 
northern front of the city; the whole fortified space between the 
Uiree walls, teking the shape of a triangle. Its vertex touching 
Uie citadel-promontorv, its base stretching soulh-Tvest, from the 
one large square tow'er to the other. These walls tire sLill many 
feet in lieight, of prodigious thickness} and have been additionally 
strengthened by proportionably sized towers, connecting the 
ivall, and placed at point-blank arrow distance from each other. 
'J’lie two enormous fortress-likc towers beibre mentioned, w'hich 
tenninate tlie south-eastern, and the north-western points of the 
triangle, are united with the walls j but in goiug along the outer 
aide of the longest Hue, which stretdies from the one square 
tower to the other, we find, a third tower about the middle of 
the wall, but standing out at some distance from it. It is 
nearly of the same dimensions with the two others, and sup¬ 
ported in the same way, witli round flanking towers. Probably 
a ditch and a bridge lay between this great bulwark, and the 
principal gate of the town } tliis entrance lying in almost a 
direct line with the citadel. The remains of other fortifications 
are near it, as if still more to protect this ingress, which opens 
to the »outh-wcstem side of tlie plain. I have no doubt that 
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these three square towers commanded the tliree great entrances 
to the city. The nortlicm, holding the communication with 
Azerbijan andilazanderan; the southern, that towards Khomsan; 
and the soudi-westem, pointing to Hamadan, the ancient 
Ecbatana; thereibrc, by this last gate, it is probable that Tobids 
celestial messenger entered, on his embassy to Gabel. At the 
foot of the great promontory whicli crowns the apex of the for¬ 
tifications, and projecting within their area, is another range of 
equally strong walls, embracing a considerable space, and forming 
a lower citadel; withm wiuch, in all likelihood, were the royal 
palace, and other buildings of state. Another wall, exterior to 
the city-rampart, connects the height on which the first great 
citadel stands, with another rocky projection of the mountain, 
where every tenable spot has been strongly guarded by outworks; 
linking themselves, across the gorge ol a deep ravine, to the 
side of a third citadel or fortress, finely built of stone, and on the 
summit of an immense rock, which commands the open country 

to the south. 

In traversing the bterior of the city walls, just without thore 
of the second or lower citadel, we observed a very lofty tower 
of brick, of admirable masonry, but of a singular shape j being 
round, and'divided into twenty-four parts ; each part forming 
the two sides of a triangle four feet and six inches in depth, the 
whole surface presenting a continued zig-zag. The top is 
encircled with a Cuphick inscription, nicely executed in the brick; 
and the entrance, which points to the soutli-east, exhibita a 
high Saracenic arch, with a square portal, richly, and curiously 
ornamented. I should calculate the height of the whole struc¬ 
ture, to be about sixty feet within; it is now quite open at 
the top. About a few hundred yards from the south-eastern 
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wall of the city exteriorly, and at the mouth of the long and 
narrow glen, which 1 mentioned before as fHviding the rock of 
the third citadel from the mountain, stands a round tower, 
similar in shape to this last described, but built entirely of stone, 
like the great fortress just above it This tower is not so high 
as the one in the city, hut equally open to the sky, and in 
diameter about thirteen yards. It has two hollow ways, be¬ 
ginning about thirty feet from the ground, and scooped in the 
wall itself, leading up to what must have been its battlements. 
Around its top, too, we hnd a Cuphic inscription, executed In 
brick. On the adjacent rock, amongst the remains of the stone 
citadel, stands a low circular bunding, decorated with various 
Doloured tiles, evidently either a tomb, or some small Alahomedan 
religious edifice. The mouldering relics of two or three mosques, 
are discoverable amongst the hillocks of heterogeneous ruins, 
which cover the earth witliin the cify Ts:aU», If, indeed, the area 
whieli those triangular sides embrace, may be deemed of suf¬ 
ficient extent to admit so high a tide; its dimensions, at the 
broadest part, not being more than Uirte British miles: a limit 
far too confined, to measure with the actxiuuts given us by old 
writers, of the ancient extent of tliis capital, who comparetl 
it to nothing Jess than that of Babylon or of Nineveh. The 
Persians themselves say, that its magnificence and trade were 
so great, that fifteen thousand caravansaries were too few for the 
reception of the merchants, and travellers, who resorted to its 
baaars; and came from afar, to admire the wonders of the citj- 
Hence, though we may not give implicit beliesf to the whole oi 
this abundant enumeration, by the Persian writers, yet, from the 
corresponding evidence of graver pens, it dues not app^r 
credible, that the remains of tlic ramparts which we see now, 
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were tlic walls which bounded the entire town* It rather seems 
hkelVi that the whole space within the fortified triangle^ formetl 
the habitable part of an extensive citadel j the commanding 
structure on the promontory, luivmg been, what in more modern 
description, we would coll the keep, or last resource of the 
garrison ; and being to it, what the entire fortress itself was to 
the city at large, the heart of the place. Besides, we are told, 
tliat when Ashk, the founder of the Arsacesian dynasty, slew 
the viceroy of the Seleuceaian kings, and established his resi¬ 
dence at Rhey, that the princes of the provinces repaired thither 
to him, to form a confeder^' for the purpose of recovering 
Persia entirely from the Grecian yoke. May it not then be 
probable tliat these diiefs, witli each his warlike followers, and 
Ashk their leader at their head, might deem it prudent during 
their dlHerent consultations there, to abide in a stronghqid 
within the city, distinctly appropriatetl to tlieniselves. In that 
case, the trigonal area I have described, (which would form an 
immense fortress, but a very inconsiderable capital city,) might, of 
old remains, be duty forttfied, to afford a secure residence, wortliy 
the dignity of the assembled princes to whom history has 
given the great name of the Moolook-u-Tuaif, or the Com¬ 
monwealth of Tribes. But, whatever were its purpose, it cer¬ 
tainly has no more claim to the title of comprising the whole 
of the capital, bearing the name of Bhey, Uiati the scanty 
spot, whicli is called the cUtf of Paris, or that, which has a 
similar appellation at London, would have, to the character of 
containing all the magnificent buildings, or numerous popu¬ 
lation, generally attributed to Paris or to London. Hence, 
il' the walls I saw, were only this common nucleus of a great 
metropolis, then might the town itself have stretched nearly 
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to the confines of Telieran % and tlie information might not be 
so perfectly incorrect, as I supposed when viewing the place 
only from a distance, which states that the new capital was 
built out of the ruins of the old. 

In ascending the promontory on which the chief citadel, or 
castle, must have stood, Captain Willock led me to a spot of 
particular interest; the side of the rock covered with a colossal 
bas-relief The surface had been smoothed to about sixteen feet 
in height, and twelve in breailth. The execution of the sculp¬ 
ture is rude i and perhaps appears more so, from its having been 
leA uncompleted. It represents a liorseman in full charge, 
coucliing his spear. Long drapery flows from his tliigh j and on 
lii-s head, which is very unfinished, tlicre is something like a tiara 
surmounted with a balloon-shaped mass; tlie same that is seen on 
tlie medals and coins of the Sassanian sovereigns. On his left 
shoulder aiiotlier globular object rests; w'hile a similar one lies 
on the neck of the horse, a little behind Im ears. Tlie latter 
members of the animal, are but slightly traced in the stone; 
as are also the fore-legs, which are hewn out only to the knees ; 
the hinder legs being but chiselled to the hocks. 

There is also the head of another horse, by its position evidently 
intended to have borne the nittag!>ni8l of the royal hero ; but no 
further outline is seen. Wliat lias l>een traced of this group, on 
Uie plane of sixteen feet just described, occupies an elevation 
of a little more than half that height A sketch, 1 should sup* 
{lose, to have been begun by order of some of the Sassanian 
monarchs; and by none, more probably,' than the hero who 
founded that dynasty, on the subversion ol' the race of the Ar- 
sacides; and who might wish tlius to engrave a trophy of his 
great achievement, on the very rock which had upheld the 
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first throne of the beginner of the sovereigns he liad for ever 
deposed. 

When wc turned from these ruins, so full of interest from 
memory; and so full of treasures, united with that interest, in 
themselves, might those mounds and hollows be kid open to 
Investigation ; I could not but more dee[ilj lament the suspicion 
which prevails over all IVIahomctnn countries, that no man can 
put a spade into any ground, (tliat is not for building, or agri¬ 
culture, or digging a grave,) without the hope of finding some 
golden or jewelled deposit within. They can seldom lie made 
to believe it possible that we could put ourselves to the trouble 
of exploring tliese, or any similar ruins, merely with the view 
of finding a lettered fragment, or a few old coins, bearing with 
theni the connecting memoranda of the pkcek histoiy; and 
which would be equally valuable to us on common stone, as on 
marble; on copper, as on gold. The last blow which sealed the 
fate of this city, was receiveti from die insatiable avarice and 
thirst of blood, which marked the dominion of the immediate 
successors of Zingis Khan; and, before the lapse of two centuries 
after their direful .sacking of its walls. It was so lost, as to be no 
more named as a residence of man. 

To set ibrth on any distant journey, in this country, requires 
no small preparations; the traveller being obliged,, almost li¬ 
terally, to take house and home” along with him. To be ready 
against all exigencies, that might happen on a road without 
other inns than. In general, the bare walls of a caravansary. 
And, often, not even those; when he must eitlier depend on the 
tent he may have provided on the backs of his mules, or be con¬ 
tent to bivouac at their side. In starting from Tabreez with 
the Prince-Governor, oU journey-preparations for Teheran were 
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unnecessary on my part; but now I left my munifioent royal host 
behind me ; and must carry^ with myself, tliose means of com¬ 
fort, which, when present,* he had so abundantly provided me. 
Hence it occupied me some time, to collect and assort my tra* 
veiling train and its appendages, my servants, horses, mules, &Cp 
T he Shah did me the honour to appoint my mehmandar; and 
hirnished him with a paper called a rackam, or firman, for my 
use} empowering the possessor to be provided with a certain 
quantity of provisions, fiir himself aud suite, and forage for his 
cattle, throughout lite whole country subject to Hts Majesty’s 
doniiuion. This imperial document is stamped with the royal 
seal, besides the similar impression of nine or ten of the princi¬ 
pal ministers of state. Indeed, all these great signatures are 
as indispensable to the authority of the smallest written order, 
for the most trifling public contribution, as to die power of the 
most comprehensive ilecree. This, at first, may appear a very 
troublesome formality; but the protection it affords, in these 
countries, to the persons and properties of tlie lower classes, 
who might, otherwise, lie ground to absolute poverty by endless 
wantou exactions, renders it a precautionary measure worthy 
the most scrupulous respecL 

Having completed all preliminaries to tlie prosecution of my 
tour to the south of the empire j and taken leave of the court, 
and of my European and Astatic friends at Teheran j I set forth 
on Wednestiay, the 13th of May, 1818. My party consisted of 
nine persons, mdnding their leader: namely, myself; the 
King s mehmandar; Sedak Beg, the secretary and interpreter, 
Abbas ISlirza hail appointed to attend me during my sojourn in 
Persia; my two Russian servants ; a Georgian, I liad hired at 
Tiflis; a couple of Persian grooms ; and one muleteer, lliese 
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tliree latter personages were to take charge of my horses and 
niules. Every man was well mountech nn the noble steeds ol 
the country ; myself only excepted^ who usually rode the« good 
horse" I had bought of tlic Tcherkasses, just before I crossed 
the Caucasus. Our baggage was on moles; no wheeled carriage, 
since the scythed chariots of old, having any thing to do in this 
' equestrian land. Our accoutrements too, were in perfect cha¬ 
racter wiUi this cavalier-appearance j every man being armed 
with carl^ines, pistols, swords and daggers; which we disposed 
witli no small ostentation, having been made to understand, that 
the farther wc should journey from the immediate personal in¬ 
fluence of the Sliali, the less and less would we find the execn- 
tion of hU laws against robbers able to reach their objects j 
and, therefore, the greater the show of defence, the more se¬ 
curely were wc likely to travel. 

1 quitted Teheran soon alter breakfast, aijout 9 o*dock, under 
the auspicious omen of a beautifully brilliant morning, with a 
gentle breeze from over the white brow of Demawand, which 
deliglitfuliy cooled tlic air. In the range of mountains which 
overlook the city, and on whose storied heights I now turned 
my back, is situated the celebrated Fylte Caspim. It lies in a 
direction north-cost from the tounri, and tliffers in almost every 
[joint, from the description which FJiny gives of it, in lib.vi. c. 17. 
The pass is extremely narrow, and, e^'idcntly» would never have 
been a pass at dl, had not lire labour of man opened a way for 
nearly two hundred yards, by hewing tlirough the solid rock. 
Its appearance is very tremendous. In travelling towards it 
from Teheran, the distances are these: by a mountain-road 
immediately behind the city to the north-east, you ride eleven 
farsongs to the village of Demawand; then cun ing to the aoutli- 
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west, througli the villages of Boniene ami Jezerood j and taking 
another sinuous turn, eleven farsangs to tlie eastward, brings you 
to Ferooz Koh village ; towards wbidi tlie Giapiaii straits directly 
point, at scarcely a farsang’s dbtance. Arrian (13, c. 30.) tells 
us, that when Alexander pursued Darius from Rhcy, he reached 
tlie Caspian straits in one day’s march, and, passing through 
Uiem, entered Pardiia on the following day. This agrees 
exactly witli the distance tliat lies between the pass, now called 
Kawar, and tlie ruins of that ancient capital. 

In coinraencing our journey from I'elieran, we took a direction 
tine south, across the level country, leaving tlie solitary and arid 
heights of Rhey about five or six miles to the left; but with 
moan tains before us, along the horizon, whose much more 
rugged defiles we hoped to reach by mid-day, A'Vhilc we kept 
the plain, our eyes were regaled on every side by the freshness 
of the verdure, brightened and grown to luxuriance under the 
recent spring rains. Hundreds of fine horses Ijelonging to the 
Shah, were grazing in picturesque groups, at various distances ; 
or scouring over the ground, neighing, tossing their manes, and 
rejoicing in tlieir animal liberty. For it is an established 
practice in Persia, to give their horses grass, during a month or 
six weeks In the vernal season i and ivhen opportunities for 
turning tliem out to pasture cannot be obtained, tlicn die 
ilisappointed animal Is obliged to eat Ills green food in Uie stable. 
As the day advanced, the sun’s power increased to a most 
scorching heat*, but still we persevered across the unshadetl 
plain, although its verdant and open scene of animated freedom 
gradually cliaiiged to dust, and to droves of ill-assorted military ^ 
promiscuously armed with daggers, swords, musquets, short 
spears, and shields; and mounted on asses, laden already with 
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every necessary moveable that belonged to tlieir riders^ They 
passed in desultory succession, to the number of one thousand 
men; and, my Persians informed me, were on their march to 
join the royal army, then collecting, which usually accompanied 
the Shall in his summer encampments, whether they he in 
Khorasan, or towards the more temperate breezes of Sultanla, 

The throng of* die road, 'and the binning beams from die 
heavens, made the remainder of the day^s journey almost in¬ 
supportable. But the object of my setting fortli would not 
liave been answered, had I always given way to the custom of tVic 
natives at this season, which is travelling by night only. They 
would have had me start a little before sun-set, with a moon, or 
without Itj and journeying forward through this indeed cloud¬ 
less dimet and not have sought a resting-place till 

sun-rise next morning. Luminous as these nights are, and 
however beautiful might be the occasional effects which tlieir 
long shadows, and silver lights, cast upon the varying lines of 
the mountains, their heights and depths; yet Uiose indistinct 
visions, if r may so term, it, of the country, would not have been 
giving me the true picture; which I, therefore, sought of its fair 
unveiled face, in the open sight of day. 

Towards eleven o’clock in the forenoon, we gained the loot of 
the mountains seen from Teheran to the south-west, and which 
form the south-easteni ridge of the Kofflin Kou; branching a 
little farther, than where we lialted, towards tlie cast, where it 
loses itself in tlie sandy hillocks of the great salt desert, l laving 
crossed a narrow stream, we began to scale the pass called that 
of Kiniagirid, which is both rugged and winding; sometimes 
with its over-arching rocks, affording us shelter from the almost 
Vertical sun, but olleuer, by their perpendicular sides, collecting 
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his heat to alt the fervour of an opening oven. So much tor 
liie waj up, hut the descent on its southern brow, delivered us 
at once to the furnace of the day, by leading us forth on an 
immense plain, without a leaf of shade. The sky had not a 
cloud, and I felt, rather than thought of die bold metaphor of a 
brazen heavens. This was a fire 1 had not been accuslorncKi to 
stand, and, yielding to necessity, was even gladder tlian my 
companions, to find our quarters so early in the day as three 
o*clock. 

We halted at a commodious caravansary, the erection of the 
present king ; and situated so close to the village of Kiniagirid, 
as only to be separated from it by a pretty little brook. It is 
distant from Teheran about five f'arsangs. Spacious as tl>e 
building was, we found it overflowing with the troops travelling 
thither j j'et a room was provided me, in honour of the royal 
firman ; though it liad not the same power to spread my board, 
or fill the mangers of my cattle. Such an especial grant, not 
annulling the privilege which the keeper of the caravansary had 
purchasetl, by a composition with the agents of His Majesty, 
to pay to the crown two liundred tomauns annually, tor an 
absolute exemption from these sort of hospitable imj>osts} and 
an exclusive right, in his little neighbourhooil, of selling pro¬ 
visions, provender, &c. &c., to all persons lodging within the 
walls of his jurisdiction. Thus, as our sovereigns of two or three 
centuries ago, used to eat up their toll on their subjects by-a 
yearly progress, widi a train to boot, over all the great estates in 
the kingdom i so the Persians, sometimes, do the same by proxy; 
making the stranger, who visits their dominions, the consumer of 
the tribute, which the monarcli himself neither puts into his 
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own stomach, nor thinks fit to consign to the more capacious 
swaflovr of his courtiers. 

Next morning. May 14th, we started soon after sun-rtse; that 
we might not pass as many hours as we hail done the preceding 
day, under Ins most roasting beams, before we should reach the 
regular halting-place. The air now was comparatively cool, 
and for a space of about two fatsangs, the oountji^ appeared 
green and clieerful, enjoying a pretty fair cultivation from the 
liappy influence of inimherlcss brilliant little rivulets, which 
intersected this upland plain like friiry rills. But after two 
hours^ ride over tlie fresh sward, we suddenly lost sight of all 
this verdure, by only making a transition from lieightli to deptli, 
which carried us down upon a dun and drowtliy vale, 
without a blade of grass j tliat barren glen conducteil us to 
auoihet; and so on, descending through a succession of similar 
parched wastes, bedded witli sand, and following each other like 
a rbmn of dryed-up lakes. Not a plant was to be seen any¬ 
where, notwillistandlng the spring-rains had been unusually 
heavy. However, they had done us the service of giving a 
temporary consolidation to the sand; otherwise, the wind being 
very brisk when we crossed Uiese valleys, the light particles, if 
blown in our faces, would have annoyed us grievously. Tlic same 
character of country lay before us, till we ciime to a consider¬ 
able stream, flowing to the nortii-west, and so copiously that with 
difficulty we forded it; tantalliEcd all the while with finding so 
desirable a mass of waters, salt as brine. From thence we 
began an ascent over a range of atony hills, rising In rough 
united, heaps from the uneven surface of the arid vale we had 
just traversed, and stretching several miles towards the east and 
west; apjjcaring more like some gigantic dyke in the way, than 
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an iiiipc<linieiit» wortlt}^ to be classed with die unmeasured 
mountain ranges we liaJ lately passed. Having atdiieved this • 
rocky wail, we came at once on a vast sandy desert, interminable 
as the horizon to the cast and south-wesL It was tlie same that 
Chardin travelled in his way to Sava. Its large tracts of salt 
appeared in the distance, spotting the burning plain, like so 
many shining lakes. The view was full of an awful grandeur, to 
one who had never seen an absolute Eastern desert before; such 
as he had read of in holy writ, in the passes between Egypt 
and Palestine; such as Greek story, or the subsequent histories 
ol the crusades, had repeated to him, witli all tlie terrible 
additions of consuming blasts, overwhelming sands, and thousands 
of human beings perisliing beneath the fiery deluge. 

At one o'clock in mid-day, we reached the caravansary of 
Houze Soultan, wdiich opened to us the prospect of another 
sweep of sterile heights to the south-west, lying olong the tiesert 
in the line of our route for the morrow. This halting-place is 
another work of the present Shah's; and its keeper enjoyed tlie 
same privilege as our last monopolizing hosL Soon after we 
arrived, part of the contents of a covered lank of rain-water, 
which w'as sunk a few yards in front of the building, were 
brought forth for our use: the water was dirty and ili-taste^i; 
but it proved a very welcome refresUment to botli men and 
animals, thirsty witii long travel, and parched between the 
burning soil and atmosphere. Here, again, we encountered 
more of the native military j but they put us to no inconvenience, 
neither encroaching on our quarters, nor abridging our provisions 
or provender, nor committing the smallest theft front-'man or 
beast; a tolerably good specimen of their discipline. Our journey 
this day might be about six forsangs, or twentj^-fbur miles. 
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Miiv 15th' To-day^ as usual, we were on horseback by five 
• o’clock. Our road pointed direct south, where numerous and 
wide spaces covered with salt, spread over the plain, white and 
even as snow. Tliey were not a mere surlace, like the sprinkling 
of a hoar frost, but the saline particles lay on the ground nearly 
half on inclr thick, smooth and level as a mirror. And, mdec<l, 
these lucent tracts of the desert resemble a minor in more 
ways than one; reflecting the sun with almost the power of a * 
lens, and sometimes producing optical delusions, more ex¬ 
traordinary than any that ever were represented in a magic-glass. 
Ill this way we journeyed forward, full three farsangs more, be¬ 
fore we arrived at the south-western edge of the plain } whidi was 
boundeil by the new ridge of hills we were to cross. At their 
foot, we found part of the shell of a caravaiisan', just begun, by 
order, and at the expense of the Amecn-i-tlowlalj, tlie second 
miniater in the empire. It bids fair to possess every conve¬ 
nience usual in the best places of the sort j and is to have water 
conveyetl to it by means of kanaughts, from a great distance 
amongst the liiDs 5 but notwithstanding this care, tlie stream 
will be almost useless; for when 1 tasted it, at tlic source, it was 
more than brackish. The weD-spring was far on, amidst die 
rocks, in the road over the hills; which we loat no time in 
mounting, and were as much disappointed as the Ameen-i-Dowlali 
may hereafter be, at finding the little fount savour so much of 

the soil ilirough whicli it flows. 

Having passed these bladelcss heights, we descended into 
another pl^, which showed something of a tinge of vegetation ; 
and reached our menzilj the caravansary of Poohl-Dowlak, about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon j liaving marched a distance of four 
farsangs, or sixteen miles. Here our eyes were refreshed by the 
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iiiglit of a rapid stream, called the Roudkojiah Konsar, which 
runs from west to cast j and is crossed bj a stone-bridge, said 
to Imve been built by Sliali Abbas the Great, and, since that 
time, repaired at the private ciiargc of the public-spirited barber 
Poobl-Duwkk. The caravansary stands close to the bank of llie 
river, and is deligUtfully cooled by that near neighbourhood to 
so rapid a stream. Shah Ahbas has the credit of being its 
founder; and the Ameen-i-Dowlah lias lately restored all its de¬ 
cayed walls j but still, the memory of the honest shaver so pre¬ 
vails over the titles of these two great personages, that both the 
bridge and tiie hostel bear his name. 

May 16th. At Uie usual hoiu, five o’clock, we left our night 
quarters* crossing the bridge. Tlie river, at this (loint, was not 
more than twenty yards broad. It takes its rise in die vicinity 
of Sava} and, from that circumstance, is sometimes called by 
Uie same name, but that of Konsar is its most common appella¬ 
tion. This side of the screen of hills we had just passed fore¬ 
tokens on approach to a more genial country; two or three 
streams breaking the dusky hue of the ground, and here aiid* 
tliere enlivening it with a few spots of verdure. But from these 
lirooks partaking the saline properties of the soil, tlie general 
iertilizing effects of “many waters” are not to be found. Our 
troop had scarcely ridden from the bridge a hundred yards, before 
we bad to ford one of these streams j whidi, after washing the 
walls of the holy city of Koom, and winding dirough that less 
arid plain, finds its way to these barren tracks, where it mingles 
its waters with the Konsar. Another river, called the Klioiir 
Shutur, which springs out of the line of mountains tliat over¬ 
hang Koom, also ivorks its path to the Eonsar. 

Our road lay south-west j at first amongst low mei^e bushes, 
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and straggling stunted trees, which sufficiently showed the tem¬ 
per of the soil; but at the termination of a couple of faraangs, 
we lost even this scanty and scathed appearance of vegetation ; 
and entered a succession of dose, stifling ravines, between alow 
cluster of sand-hills. These winding paths led ns out into a 
more open tract, within two or three miles of Koom, where the 
lace of nature Ijegan to wear a less rigid aspect; grass grew in 
many places, and spaces of cultivation, with trees here and 
there, happily varied the painful glare of the unshaded sands. 

In our immediate approach to the city, we passed over a 
bridge of ten arches, which crosses the Hakah Ferak river close 
to the town. This stream takes its rise amongst the mountains 
to the south-east, called the Klioula Khaja. This range tbrms a 
sterile back-ground to the city, presenting piles of rocks and 
liioken ridges of earth, deeply marked with salt and sulphur. 
The country to the east is one unvaried line of desert, stretch¬ 
ing for hundreds of miles, to the utmost verge of Khorasan. 

At about seven or eight farsangs disUnce, north-west of the 
t:ity, the well-known insulated mountain, called Gaiian Guefmas^ 
rears its immense rounded head. The name means, ** Go * you 
return not,” This mountain is the Kou Talesme, mentioned by 
Chardin j but its present apijeilation might very well suit a nu¬ 
merous description of travellers, who journey to Koom; and if 
any of them are brought that way, tlicy literally “ go, and return 
not " the most iroquent caravans to tliis holy city, bearing with 
them trains of the dead j who were anxious, while alive, to 
make tlicir last bed in thb sacred ground. 

Wc entered the city of Koom, or Korn, about eleven o^clock 
in the day j and, notwithstanding all I had heard of its i^ligious 
magnificence, I thought it one of the most desolatedooking 
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places, to be called an inhabited city, that imagination could 
have pictured It lies in latitude 34* IS"', longitude 50" 29". 
Some authors suppose it to have been the Choama of Ptolemy, 
but Mr. Macdonald Kinnier says, it was built in the year of the 
Hegira 203, out ofthe ruins of seven former towns, which had been 
destroyed by war. Its present appearance is little better than a 
ruin of itself} both within and without the walls, the most 
conspicuous objects are old houses fallen into rubbish, crumbling 
mosques, and other edifices, all tumbled into heaps, or gradually 
mouldering down to that last stage of decay. In fact, this once 
jK>pulous city, renowned for the sanctity both of its living and 
its dead, is now little more than a large straggling wilderness 
of mins, with here and there a few inhabited dwellings} amidst 
gardens and corn-fields, shut up, even within the old ram¬ 
parts. The huts, which grew up at the foot of the hoary 
structures of Sultanla, humble in their appearance, and few in * 
number, were lost in the stately grandeur of the towent whicli 
surrouudeil them } and neitlier the awful harmony of the ruins, 
nor the solemn stilhiess of their repose, were broken by the few 
human beings which sheltered themselves within their moulder¬ 
ing aisles. But eveiy thing at Koom, was anomalous- It was 
to be considered as still a city; and buLldings ot every perioil, 
and of every description, noble and mean, halt repaired or 
falling into squalid neglect, mingled with the modem dweUings 
ofthe Persian gentlemen or the artizan. And a common every¬ 
day bustle, going on in the streets, though without tlic promising 
appearance of any sort of trade, by divesting tlie ruinous city ot 
the usual solitariness and silence found in such places, deprived 
its mouldering remains of tliat solemnity which gives dignity to 
fallen greatness} and lefl nothing in their stead, but a diaagreeahle 
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impression of dilapidation, poverty or indolence, and a wretched 
insensibility to living in the midst of decay. 

Upwards of two hundred ruinous places were shewn to me, as 
once deiUcated to the Imaum Zadls, the Sons of the Saints, or 
what we would call the Fathers of tlie Church, There arc also 
the remains of above forty mosques, with tombs innumerable, 
and other edifices, formerly attached to the consecrated charac¬ 
ter of the city; but all iu like manner open on every side to the 
blast, and to the casualties of an utter abandonment to desola¬ 
tion. The only exception to this rule, is the mosque and shrine 
of Fatima, the descendant of Mahomet; which has l>een re¬ 
paired, enriched, and splendidly overlaid with thin plates of 
gold, by order of his present Majesty j in consequence of a vow 
he had made to tlial effect, before he ascended the throne. 
Notwithstanding that Koom has long been considered the 
thirtl city, in point of reverential sanctity, in the empire, yet 
the hostile tbllowers of the same prophet, never spared its walls; 
and the Afghans, in one of their.incursions, about a century 
ago, gave it a blow, frpm which it has never recovered. Besides 
the shrine of the fair saint already named, it contains the holy 
relics of numerous other beatified persons and the tonvbs of 
two monarebs of a very different character; Shah Abbas 
the Second, oFBacclmnalian memory ; and his father, Shah Sefi, 
equally renowned for the satoe vice, and its sanguinary impulses. 
Ttie remains of these princes are de)iosited within the golden 
mos<|uo *, while every quarter near its sacred precinctfi, or that of 
any succeeding saint, are filled with graves of different degrees 
of note. In short, whoever can j>ay for the high privilege, may 
mingle tlieir clay with these holy and illustrious 'jJersonsgea; 
lioping, perhaps, to pass into heaven in their suite unexamined. 
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anii therefore free of all chastisement for sin I Pilgrims and 
lamenting relatives used to come from all parts of the countrv'', 
with offerings to the several shrines; and to weep over the 
tombs of the departed. But these mummeries are gradual] j going 
out of fasliion; tliuiigh tlic clinging alter a happy immortality, 
which influenced the first devotees, to purchase holy sepulture, 
continues as strong as ever. Tliose who are not rich enough to * 
bequeath their relics, with the due consideration, to partake the 
sanctity of llossein at Kerbela, or to draw on tliatof the holy All, 
at Mesched, are content to seek ParatUse under Uie auspices of 
tlie female saint at Koom. Daring the course of our last day's 
marcii to this city, wc overtook a train of mules ; one or two of 
winch were loaded with a couple of coiflns, nicely balanced on 
each side of the pack-saddle- The muleteer was the only 
attendant on the caravan, the only liorseKlrlver, the only mourner 
of the deceased ; and, which triple-dutieil gentleman, seemed to 
pay as IltUc respect to the fulfilment of the two last, as if his 
beasts carried the commonest ware. Eidiculous as the spectacle 
miglit appear, it was not tJie less a sad one; to see tliose poor 
cased-up remains, once the animated bodies of beings like our¬ 
selves, consigned to the sole care of a common carrier j thus 
depriving it of the last offices of affection, to fulfil a superstitious 
wish on one side, and as an absurd compliance on the other; when, 
ten to one, that after all, the dead, so brought, would be interred 
even within view of the places, to lie in whose sacred inclosures, 
probably some enormous sum liatl been paid. 

Besides this traffic of holy supererogation, Koom was formerly 
celebrated for an extensive commerce in silks. But even* 
manufacture has ceased ; and nothing is now done in the way of 
employment by tiie present inliabicants, but cultivating a little 
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com ot rice. !n lUHl »bout ihe citj. The teeis. ^hich once 
remended with Ihe busy hum of merchants, and extended from 
one extremity of the place to the other, now present hardly 

more than forty sliops. 

^rhe heat >.as intense during my short sojourn in Uie toi^n ; 
and I was told that, owing to ite proximity to the great salt 
desert, the summers here are absolutely insupportable. Indirf, 
tlm aspect of its immediate neighbourhood, would alone seem 
to account for this extraordinary furnace state of the place. Im- 
mense naked rockr mountains, closing it in, to the sonthward j 
and the scorched snrfacc of the sandy plain, lliiowing its tcflec 

tiotis on the town from every oUier side. 

But at Koom, I found, for the first time, the fnU mlvanlages of 
the royal rackam. It provided me excellent quarters in the house 
uf an absent XWum nobleman; where I had every thing at my 
command, for myself and my party; all whicJi comforts were 
enjoyed with double relish, by comparing what we now had, 
with wliat we had not. in the scanty accommodations of the 
caravansaries. ITie apartment 1 iidiabited ivas level with the 
ground, and opened into a delicious garden, Ml of fruit-trees 
^eduiulant in beauty and blossom. The thick hranches of the 
mulberry*, the broad leaves of the fig. anti Urn pendant tbUage of 
the willow, formed a shklc over the front of my aaloon; wliile a 
musky, and yet refVeshing brecae, sweeping along the flowery 
parterres into the wide window, almost made me forget 1 was 
then in -the hottest region ol Persia. Hoses bloomed in abun¬ 
dance over tlic gartlen; and the servants of the house did not 
neglect to strew Uiem profusely over the carpets of my chamber; 
as if I were equally enamoured of their sweets, with tlrf^iiiglit- 
Ingale. who at that rime — 
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Thro' tlie ileeic pcuisage of her open thTflat^ 

A clear iinwrinkJcd long, with tender accents. 

In coniTovcrdog warbles sefUj shared, 

Chanted her dltt^ to the llst'iiuig lucoii 1 

But thefie were not Uie onlj delicacies witli whicli my present 
servitors sought to regale my taste, and to make tlie J^raiigeA 
(for so tliey call all Europeans) leel li tin self at home. In short, 

I soon learnt by so many peculiar attentions, that 1 was not the 
only European guest who liad lotiged uni lor their master^s roof; 
and, that tlie Frangeh name they so highly honoured, was that of 
General IMalcolm. It was delightfol to me, to be^n a journey 
so tracked ; for everywhere that 1 went in llte empire, w^here his 
mission had led liim, still I found his remembrance in the hearts 
of the inhabitants. In many of the villages:, the people date 
their marriages, or the birttis of their children, from tlie epoch 
of his visit amongst tliem ; for, wherever he appeared, hia good¬ 
ness left some trace of himsell’i and the peasants oflen said to 
me, that “ if the rocks ' and trees had suddenly the power of 
speech, their first'word would he Molcolm J'"' All this, firom the 
lips of the highest to the lowest, wherever. 1 followed his steps, 
could not but be more grateful to his countryman, than even 
the blandest breezes under the most sultry skies. At home, we 
exult in, and share 'the reputation of a brother: abroad, every 
one of our countrymen is our brother; and though we may 
never have seen him, his fame w'arms our heart as if it were our 
own. And rightly so, for it seldom happens that we do noi 
benefit by its infiuence. 

May 17th. Having a long, and very fatiguing day’s journey 
befqie us, I managed to get my people on horseback by four 
o’clock,' just as tlie sun appeared above the level of the desert. 
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In our way to the city gate, we traversed long tracts of ruinous 
streets, and passed several mosques, on whose dilapidateil 
domes the storks had built their nests. Tliis bird is held in 
such veneration by the Persians, as to have obtained the epithet 
of Hadj^e i an appellation of sanctity, usually appropriated to 
the pilgrims who had visited the sliriue of Mecca. 

For about one farsang, our road lay a few degrees to the 
eastward of south j and for a considerable part of it, the cul- 
d vat ion was rich, the barley high, and of a vivid green, forming 
a striking contrast to the boundless sandy plain on our left. To 
our right, rose the chain of mountains continuing from the 
vicinity of Koom, and taking the w-ildest, most shattered, and 
cliff forms, till they ended abruptly in the flat countiy, like the 
declivity of a pyramid. The whole w ere rugged, naked, scragged, 
and almost colourless j as if something had suddenly tom from 
the face of nature her fertile covering, not merely leaving her 
naked, but baring her to the very l}ones. Strong indications of 
sulphur, copper, and iron, with here and there a glittering spot 
of talc, were plainly perceptible as the eye wandered over their 
crude masses. 

After three hours’ march, we reached the very singular 
remains of a town called Lanker-rood. They consist of large 
buildings, totally separated from each other j each constructed 
of several central arches, supporting a pointed dome ^ while 
smaller divisions, divided again into cells, project from the body 
of tlie edifice; the whole being finished with the greatest care 
and neatness* Nearly a hundred of these insulated structures, 
mingled with old walls, and towers, fallen to the most pic¬ 
turesque ruin, surround the low-rooicd dwellings which form 
the present village of the name. Gardens in disordered beauty 
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and luxuriance, still enrich this comparatively deserted spot; 
from amidst whose thick variety of shade:, a species of very large 
cypress, with wild pine, and mulberry trees, rose most eminent. 
A rapid, fiill, and clear stream from the mountains, poured down 
through this romantic scene, in one part washing the feet of its 
mournful groves, and tomb-like edifices, and in others assisting 
the industrious peasant to spread vegetation wherever its waters 
touched. Large spaces of ground were covered with the growing 
barlev, where I was shown several little watch-towers, (similar 
to some I had observed near Koom,) erected on different 
stations near tlie cultivated lands, and designed for Uie abode of 
certain officers of the crown, whose business is to mark the 
progress of the crop, and to watch over its safety when ready 
for die sickle. When land is hired from the crown, as this is, 
it pays rent according to its produce. For which reason the 
above-meittioned sentinels are placed, not merely to preserve 
the harvest from the depredations of strangers, but more par¬ 
ticularly to prevent the tenant from stealing his own property; 
a manoeuvre tliat has been adopted to lessen the payment of 
rent, by offering the excuse of a robbery having been comniittetl 
on die protlucc of the land. 

Continning our ride for nearly a farsang farther, wc reached 
the dried-mud remains of a very strong fortress ? and proceeding 
a mile or two more, came up to die large stone caravansary of 
Parsangan, At some distance on the plain, to the soudi-east, 
extended a long black line of ruins \ die only interruption to 
whose almost horizontal level, was the dome of a lonely mosque ^ 
marking aU that now exists of the once considerable town of 
Kassamaliad, through whicli Chardin passed in the year 1686. 
It was then fully inhabited j now, not an individual, excepting 
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a casual traveller, is to be found within miles of the spot on 
which it stood* For some time, our track had lain near the base 
of the mountaina; which, in every point of the desolated but 
interesting scenery I have been describing, added their lofty and 
frowning back-ground, to the melancholy memorials of the suc¬ 
cessive devastating wars which had put to silence tlie towns and 
villages below. Gradually, tlie road turned due south; and 
then, at about two forsangs’ distance from Lanker-rood, we 
crossed the point of these hills, which is most extended to the 
eaatwaril We had still some hours to travel, and over difficult 
ground, before we should reach our halting-place ; and the heat 
poureil upon us with a* fervour that made us all earnestly wish 
ourselves beyond die influence of the desert. In our way, we 
came upon the dry bed of a mountain torrent • at the bottom of 
which flowerl a small and dear stream of salt-water; and, on 
gaining its opposite bank, our day’s journey was completed; 
liaving travelled seven farsangs, that is, twenty-eight miles, by 
eleven o’clock, tlie time at which we haltciL A newly^^rected 
caravansary, taking its name from the brook Shoor-Aub, w^e had 
just passed, stood very invitingly, in the gorge of a narrow rocky 
valley, leading into the heart of the mountains. This was to be 
our quarters ; and though its neat brick-work bore no harmony 
with the gloomy heights by which it was surrounded, it was very 
congenial with our present taste; and gladly we turned our 
horses' heads under the hospitable porch. The entrance to the 
valley had, formerly, been defended by a strongly towered castle; 
whose dark ruins rose in heavy, but majestic masses, over the 
light structure that was now our shelter from the sun. 

May 18th. I did not get off till five o’dock this moriiiug ; 
the road still due south, winding amongst the hills, with little 
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variety, till wc reached the remains of an extensive turreted* 
enclosure. Thence we descended into the plain, having a view, 
as we passed, of anotlier deserted town, which is called Dhay 
Xaiii. It stands on the slope of a high ground, commanding 
one of the pleasantest prospects in the whole range. The chief 
buildings ivere of the same cliaracter with those at Ijanker-rood j 
and in one of them I ibund the remains of a handsome saloon, 
witli stuccoed walls, richly painted in the usual Persian style. 
'Hie arches of the structure, (for such a templ&-shapcd edifice, 
it is difficult to consider, and name as a house,) were decorated 
in a similar fashion; and in several of the pinnacleil recesses of 
the room, were the vestiges of whole length portraits. In fresco, 
of men and women, executed in a much lietter taste than any 
I had seen at Teheran. Tlie name of the place would imply its 
having been celebrated for the growth of pomegranates; and, 
indeed, die walls of die numerous extensive gardens which useil 
to he covered with those brilliant trees of « emerald and ruby 
hue,” still stretch far to the soudi-castem side ot the hills. On 
every enquiry respecting die depopulation here, and the devasta¬ 
tion there ; why the mulljerry-trce, no longer cherished its silk¬ 
worms j or the golden fruits of Dhay ^aiii, fell ungatliercdtotlie 
ground; 1 have but one answer, — Invasion, from one aide or 
odier»” And these invaders were TurcomaiiSf Tartars, and 
Afghans 1 Wc, here, would call tliem barbarians. But, indeed, tlie 
more 1 see of these numerous mined tracts, and rEscollect what 
blood-stained lands 1 have lately traversed in Europe, the more am 
I impressed, diat a spirit of conquest is a remains of the spirit of 
barbarism. The perfection of polity is to make your own station u 
good one; and of bravery, to maintain your place. But to trample 
on the lands and the rights of our neighbours, whether intheprh ate 


chapowt or the public invasion, can have but one character ; a l>ar- 
barous seizure by strength, of the properties of the feeble. And, 
often, to what end ? The ruins of this valley can make the true reply. 

Though we had gained the plain, we did not quit our rooun- 
Uin land.mark on Uie right, whose elevations seemed to increase 
as wc proceeded. We had journeyed by their side, all the way 
from Koom} aometimes within a mile of their base j at others, 
traversing the lower defiles, or crossing the minor hills ; and the 
same lofty chain to the west, with the desert on the east, were 
to be our flanking lines, to the gates of Kashan. Tliere, leaving 
tlie desert to the north-east, we were to plunge at once into the 
very heart of the great mountain-road; through this immense 
south-eastern braiicii of Taurus, but which, in this country, bears 
a variety of local names. 

Advancing at the foot of the hills, from Diiay Nuiii, we Ibund 
cultivation in a very respectable state j and, in about an hour*s 
ride, arrived at the caravansary of Sin Sin; a spacious building, 
lately erected by order of tlie Shah, of the best stone and 
workmanship. The town from which it derives its name, is a 
complete ruin ; but still possessing the remains of many domed 
edifices, sufficiently entire to show that they bore tlie same style 
of architecture with those I hail remarked at Lanker-rood, and 
at Dhay Nain. At the first of these places, I was at a loss to 
guess their purpose j the form being something of a temple or 
mosque shape ? but finding them divided into domestic apart¬ 
ments at Dliay Nain j and seeing them again, here at Sin Sin, 
and so numerous; I cannot now doubt that so extraordinary 
an architecture for dwelUng-hopses, was, nevertheless, the ge¬ 
neral taste in tliis part of Persia, at the time these towns hdd 
their greatest consequence. At the distance of a few Jiundred 
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Tards from the caravansary, appear the massy fragments of two 
castellated bulwarks, now battered down into little more than 
rude heaps. The fertility of this part of the plain, was much 
superior to what w^e had lately seen j and the difference was 
easily explained, by the countless little streams which, pouring 
from the mountains in a variety of directions, spread fruitful¬ 
ness wherever they touched j the salt tracts alone excepted, 
which unalterably maintained their cold, white, desolate ap¬ 
pearance. 

We reached Nazlrabad at ten o’clock in the forenoon; and our 
inehmandar estimated the distance between it and our last quar¬ 
ters, in the cnravatisary at Shoor-Aub, at seven farsangs, that is, 
twcntv-cijiht miles ; an araoimt I cannot crcidit, from the short- 
ness of the time, only five hours, in which we must have tra¬ 
velled it. The immediate neighbourhood of this place is parti¬ 
cularly animated, by a succession of populous villages scattered 
all along the foot of the adjacent mountains. In one of the 
most extensive w'e halted. It possessed a noble caravansary, the 
erection of one of the inhabitants, at his own cost j and which, 
both for magnitude and accommodation, far exceeded any I had 
hitherto seen. 

The people were all in the greatest joy; making fijstivals 
amongst tliemselves, and returning thanks to fJod, for the 
blessing of so much rmn as had fallen this spring. Indeed, I hail 
witnessed similar testimonies of fjratitude during the whole way 
of my travel from Teheran j whero-er I found inhabitants, in 
towns or villages. And well might they express swell feelings.; 
having only the year before, sufforeil the most grievous calamities 
attendant on the failure of the seasonable rains, fiimine, and all 
its connecting miseries. In the midst of their present rgoicinga, 
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FAMINE AT KASHAN. 

they shuddered in relating the horrible seenes of the aummw 

of 1817* The sterility liad extended all over thla part of t e 
empire, and spread even to the borders of Azerbijam Two 
silocessive years without the usual rains, had produced this 
universal barrenness; and on the third, the famine was so at its 
height, that cats, dogs, asses, mules, and horses, were devou 
hy the starving natives. At Kashan, an unhappy pair were so 
reduced from poverty and famine, as to kill two o* their female 
infants for food. And a woman was found expiring on the high 
road near the same town, with a small bag lying near her *, ^ 
which, on examining, disclosed the remains of ber only child, 
whom she also had murdered to support her own miserable life. 
The maun of barley (seven pounds and a liali*), at that time was 
sold for one real, hut at last not a grain was to be had. Its 
usual price, at thia part of Persia, was three shyes the maunj and 
twenty-hve shyes make one real; eight reals amount to one 
tomaun; six tomauns to one ducat: Uie real, at present, is 
equivalent to one shilling and tliree*-pence British money. But 
to return to the melancholy subject of the iamine, Abbas 
Mirza, at that terrible season, most conspicuously manifested his ' 
truly princely qualities; and gathering together all that might 
be spared from the wants of his own province, he sent a large 
quantity of com to the royal camp at Sultania; and, from the 
same bounteous source, enabled the governor of Teheran to 
supply the famishing iiilmhitants of Kashan with a hundred 
adverts. AmiiUt the general distress, thousands attempted to 
fly to other places, where they tliougbt the famine might be less 
severe; but their strength tailing them, the roads were covered 
with the dead and dying. Is it in imagination to conceive sucii 
scenes as these? War and pestilence are terrible evils, but 
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neither, nor both together, can be compared witli the horrors 
described to me of this famine. 

About midnight, 1 was disturbed by the loud yells of the 
jackalls, prowling close under the walla of the caravansary. One 
of them contrived to scramble tip to the roof, where, pacing 
about, he continued his responsive screams to his hungry com¬ 
panions below; but not content with that achievement, he 
found his way down into the quadrangle of the building, and 
then I soon heard two fine grey-hounds which I had brought 
with rae, in full chase after the interloper. It must liave been 
' easier for him to descend than to mount again, for the race was 
repeated several times round the court before he could make his 
escape; and then it was by eartliing himself under a heap of 
large stones, which had lieen piled up on one aide to complete a 
yet unfinished part of the building. By the time 1 could join 
the fray, my people had got every thing mounted for our march; 
and leaving the poor animal in his sanctuary, tlie gates ol oiir 
quarters were thrown open, and we set forth in one of the most 
lovely nights, or mornings, 1 know not exactly which to name 
it, that I ever saw In my life^ The extreme heat of the pre¬ 
ceding day, had given me due warning not to tempt a similar 
fire. And, as the nights were now so litUe inferior to day, in light¬ 
someness sufficient for the purposes of observation, 1 was very 
well pleased to change five o'clock, with a hot sun, former 
time of starting, for three hours earlier, with generally a cooling 
breeze. 

Hence, at two o'clock (May 19tli,) we rode out Born the 
gate of our caravansary, under the guidance of a moon so 
bright, that with ease 1 could discover the hour and the bearings 
by my pocketrcompass. Our road lay nearly south; and at 
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every step, wlifle looking above me and around me, I could not 
forbear ejaculating to myself, Soutliey’s exquisite apostrophe, 
in Ms Thalaba, to a similar Asiatic scene,—“ IIow beautiful is 
night r &c. As we advanced on the plain, the villages increased 
iiruumbers, and the culture of the ground bespoke tlie flourish¬ 
ing condition of the government of Kashaii. The high range 
of mountains still at our side, appeared with peculiar magnifi¬ 
cence ; their varied heads shooting up into the cloudless and 
luminous blue of the vaulted sky, reflected the moon’s rays on 
their giimniits, with all the pearly hue and lustre only to be 
seen in oriental cUmates j whUe the deepened shadows at their 
base, gave a profoimder majesty to these heaven-tinted brows. 
But it was only in parts, that such very dark shadows previ^iled; 
a broad and aUvery light, in general rested on tlie whole country. 
The sun, however, rose upon us in the mulst ot our ride; and, 
as we hoped to be housed before his beams could beconoe very 
powerful, w’e felt no apprehensive drawback from our pleasure, 
in contemplating the beauty and splendour ivith which his bright 
car seemed to mount the horizon of* the desert. 

By six o’clock, having travelled about three farsangs in four 
hours, we saw the northern gate of Kashan, which Is covered by 
the royal garden; and amidst whose cooling shades we im¬ 
mediately plungetl, to find our appointed quarters in the Kliooleh 
Frangj'. 

Kashan, or Cachan, is situated on the plain, at some distance 
from the foot of the hills, and lies in latitude 33”. 54'. 32". The 
town is of large extent, and surrounded by wails and towers in 
good repair. At present, as in former times, its silk brocades 
are celebrated all over Persia, and bring very profitable returns 
to the place, A particularly rich shawl, of silk fabric, ia also 
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made hcrC} and in as great re(juest» TTie worms wliidi produce 
the raw material^ are carefully bred, and watched by the in¬ 
habitants of the neighbouring villages j and they never fail to 
amply remunerate the industry that reafs them* A manufactory 
of copper utensils, is also an article of commerce between the 
town and its adjacent provinces; and, upon the whole, I think 
we may look upon Kaslian as one of the most thriving places in 
this quarter of the empire. 

The thermometer according to Falirenheit, was only 82 ; an 
atmosphere by no means oppressive anywhere* But where W’e 
were quartered, it was rendered delightful, by the refreshing 
shade of Uiick rows of cypress, mixed with the wide branches of 
a species of cedar, not unlike that of Lebanon, In the course 
of tlie day, the gardens became thronged with people of all 
ranks from the town, who came there to enjoy Uie sultry hours 
of leisure; lying or sitting under* the green canopy of the trees j 
some, reposing on iheir many-coloured carpets j others seated on 
the grass; and not a few lolling amongst the liigh and humid 
weeds* Tlie groups were very picturesque j their attitudes and 
employments being as various as their figures and habits. 
Some were sleeping, some talking, others singing, and most 
smoking their kaliouns decorated with their favourite flower; 
but there was one occupation, which, perhaps, we may find more 
or less every where but in Englantl* Happy country ! to be so 
exempt (at least in our times) from any share of that moat 
disgusting of the plagues of EgJT** tvhich some of the lower 
* order of Persians were then hunting from their persons, as if 
they too hatl been curst » in all their quarters.” With respect 
to the vocal performance, with which the bcfore^mentionetl 
native rivals of the nlghtingide, with up-tumed eyes, seemeil 
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wooing the roses from their sprayj I can only say, that not one 
in ten of them had any thing of a Toice i and so little of an ear, 
that without an idea of a tune, they went bawling on, sometimes 
sometimea in concert, In one loud uproar, occasionally 
broken now and then by a guttural shake, not unlike the 
guggling of water in a bottle. 

1 was told by their own counttymen, that the inlmbitants of 
Kashan are over-reaching, to a proverb. A vice that seems 
indigenous to mere local trafficking; it being dllRcuk to make 
petty dealers understand the mutually enriching consequences of 
the broad principles of reciprocal confidence, on which great 
commercial establishments transact business. Eashati has 
another sort of reptile within its walls, a terrible breed of 
scorpions of the most venomous description. Fortunately for 
me, I lodged without the city i and to lliat, probably, we owed 
our escape from making a disagreeable acquaintance with both. 
Indeed, 1 have every reason to thank God, that neither myself, 
nor any of my people, had ever yet felt a single smaft from the 
touch of any one of the numerous poisonous creatures with 
which these warm regions are intested. At tliis season of the 
year, this ephemeral sort of life seems to swarm, both in the air, 
and on the ground j and amongst the harmless inhabitants of 
the latter, I observed numbers of lizards and tortoises crawling 
along the sides of the roads. Some 'of the foimec were of 
strange slmpes, and others of an unusual length j one, that we 
found dead, was above two feet from the nose to the tip of the 
tail. I remarked, that tliese animala invariably took tlie colour, 
of the ground In whsdi eadi particular kind existed. If verdant, 
the lizard was green i If sandy, she was a yellowish white ; if 
red eartli, or reddish mouldering stones, she was pink; and if 
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found amongst figments of rock, and other ditsky-hued rehcs, 
she would appear of a varifKi brown. 1 leave this fact to 
uaturaUsts to explain, confessing myself totally ignorant ol its ' 
secret. 

May 20th. We did not leave our pleasant quarters in the 
royal Khooleh Frangy of Kashan, until eight o’ clock in the even¬ 
ing of the next day after we had entered them, 1 wished to 
give my party, men and Ijeasts, a good rest before commencing 
the mountainous journey in prospect; and also to prosecute it 
under the advantage of the present moon-light nights. Hence, 
we sounded to horse, at the hour named} and again went 
cheerily forward, meeting the br^ht uprise of the lull-orbed 
planet. Our roatl lay south 5 east, traversing the plain } anti 
holding the mountains to our right, at a distance of about a 
couple of miles. We soon came up to a cluster of dilapidated 
walls, called Assjab-i-Shah, or the tai//; close to which 

* flows a fine stream, th^ is afterwards lost m irrigation. Tiiree 
I'ar^angs farther, brought us to what we may call Ute oftsets of 
the great stem of the mountains on this side; namely, a range 
of low liills. We entered their close upland defiles; and soon 
found that at every winding, their heights increased in altitude, 
and the road became more tortuous and difficult over the broken, 
and sometimes luider the pendant, rocks. This darkling laby- 
rinlli at last brought us to a confined valley* or dell, in the 
bosom of which stood the ruins of the village of Gueberabad. 
Not a living creature was there, excepting the grey lixatds. 
which we saw glancing under the moonlight, as tliey glided 
amongst llie stones. Its name told, the story of its dcsolatiort. 

1 had seldom seen a place more w’ild anti lonesoma At about 
a mile further on, we came somewhat abruptly in front of n very 
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different scene, a magnificent caravansar>', of the superb age of 
Abbas the Great. The bolcl, untameable regions by which it 
was surrounded, were in noble harmony with the vastness of its 
dimensions, and the grandeur of its form, tnaasy, lofty, and 
castellated* It stood on a commanding position of the rock, 
looking upon the clifis above, and the deep ravine beneath, with 
jjjfQuujj aspect ol a niountain fortress. T'iie clear, pale moon ^ 
the huge black anil impending crags which towered over the 
majestic pile \ the roaring of the unseen waters, rushing amidst 
the dk:ply rent chaim, fathomless to the eye, from the dark 
shadows of night j the stillness oi* every thing but those waters j 
all gave an impression of the true sublime j solemn, vast, ami 
mysterious. 

Ou quitting these scenes, we descended between die closely 
contracting heights, into a very narrow valley, or rather, I might 
call it, a deep rocky ravine, at the bottom of which dashed a 
full and rapid stream. The way was rough and hazardous, from 
the broken fragments w'hicli lay across it from the mountain's 
sides* We pursued this rugged track for nearly six miles, with 
one still more fatiguing and perilous in view. It began by pre¬ 
senting to us a mere path, scarcely wide enough for a foot- 
passenger j and commencing at a point where the valley ter- 
minatetl in a tremendous abyss j its depth on one side, and a 
precipitous mountain on tlie oUier. Our new and dangerous 
way, led direct to the summit of this mountain. 

It seemed prudent to halt a short while, to rest ourselves and 
our horses, and U> tighten tlie ba^ge on the backs of our 
mules ; having, from necessity, walked them nearly the whole of 
the last six miles. Hy the time we had completed our arrange¬ 
ments, the morning was beginning to dawn; and its roseate 
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light, mingling with the pale llluiiiinatioii of the moon, rendered 
every object perfectly distinct, which before were lost in the 
partial obscurities of the mountain-shadows. The view which 
opened upon us, was overwhelmiDgly grand. Words cannot 
describe it; ami alt 1 can say is, that Taurus, in this point, mi^t 
vie with any part of the Caucasus, for subiimity in form, hue, 
and bearing;. 

On reaclung the top of a tremendous steep, which terminates 
this almost insurmountable pass, we found ourselves in sight of 
a small lake, whence begins the romantic mountain-vale of 
Kourood. This body of water is artihcially produced, by the 
retention of a considerable stream, which would otherwise have 
rolled over the face of the rock, and pouring down the side of 
the shelving abyss we had just ascended, have formed another 
stupendous object in the scene, ft is preserved from such pre¬ 
cipitation by a very strong walled embankment, of an enormous 
thickness. The absence of so noble a feature as the fall must 
liavc been, may be regrettetl by a jiictnresque eye j but the 
agricultural purposes of its confinement, more tlian compensate 
for any abstraction from the pleasures of taste merely. 

Aluch of the w’ater, however, is lost to the inhabitants of the 
vale, by oozing through the earth at the bottom of the lake, and 
descending into the lower delis, forms the sinuous and rapid 
stream which we crossed and re-crossed so of^en during the 
preceding night 

Two miles more of difficult road, brought us to the entrance 
of the little vole, which is deservedly the boast of this part of 
the country, being in the highest cultivation from one end to 
the other. Here I found all the usual trees of Persia, large, 
healthy, and luxuriant The ihiit-trees were particularly fine, 
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and so nametoiis. OM. tliey appeared to form woods ot them- 
selves j chesimt, almond, peach, apple, plum, cliemes, in almrt, 
everv fruit which can be made to grow in these regions. The 
erape is never seen amongst them; a useful precaution, perhaps, 
feJt temptation might pres, it into wind The slopes of the 
mountaina on each side of the vale (for Imre steep on steep 
only lead to othem) were covered witli abundant cro^ of corn 
and barleyi The ground on which they grew, was formml by 
ranees of terraces on tlie sloi»s I have just menUonetl, and 
inmniously fed with water by the indefatigable husbandmen. 

TImre are two villages in this little district, bearing the name 
of Kourood, wliich the natives distinguish by the addition of the 
Upper and the Lower. Tliey are nearly a mile separate, and 
coivu-m all the population of the vale, which, though prollhc of 
inhaliitants, is not more tluin five miles long, and two in breiullh. 
The number of dwdlings which compose both places may 
amount to about two hundred. They are clean, commodious, 
and cheerful, are built on the side of tlic hill; and each house has 
severs! stories, with a flat roof: a style of village architecture, 
totally different from any I had hitherto seen in Persia. The 
activity of the peasantry amongst their trees, and along the 
heights waving with the future liarvest. gave a defightfiil anU 
matioii to every object: and the figures of the women, which 
we remeUmes dcsctierl passing tiiron^i the rose and jssmme 
parterres, tliat grew up witfi the apples and pears near their houses, 
wemed moving with that sort of hustling step, which betokens 

the help-matcfi of their Imabamlu, 

We passed, tlirough the first of these villages» which is coifed 
Kourood-pa-inc, our design being to halt in the upper place of 
tlie name, nearer to the southern extremity of the valley. In 
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our way^ wc crossed a burying-ground; and* aiuongst the niuneroiis 
rustic moniiinents wliidi marked the humble gracesj 1 observed 
a rude tomb, roughly sculptured, with something like the form 
of a lion, ajid a scimitar lying by its side, m reliecQ. On 
iii<|iiiring of the native who was our guide to the Upper Kourood, 
what he knew about this stone, he told us it was extremely 
ancient, and covered tl»e remains of some great Pclhjva j meaning 
a warrior of the earliest ages of Persia; that appdlation being 
generally restricted to the heroic times of the first Cyrus, and 
his immediate descendants. 

Interesting as all these objects were; and though at every turn 
some new proof presented itseli ot the industry of the inhabit¬ 
ants, yet they bad not subdued tlie ru^jeclness of tlie road; and 
our horses, strained in climbing the steeps, with tliosc ol my com¬ 
pany who cared less about the wonderful, the wild, than their 
master, tugged forward nearly ns weary as our mules. After liard 
breathing, we reached the upper village a little before five in the 
morning; having travelled between seven and eight farsangs in 
pitip hours, over, indeed, one of the most romantic and adventur¬ 
ous roods I had seen, since passing the rocky wilds of the Terek. 

May 21, All around us, in our little Arcadian lodging, was in 
unison with the rural simplicity of the scene ; and every sylvan 
luxury which the place afforded, were bounteously spread before 
iiB j particularly, a variety of dried fruits of delicious flavour* One 
of the gretU. sources of this valley^s extraordinary prosperity, is 
derived from lliese sort of preserves; which tlie inhabitants pre¬ 
pare, by a certain process while exposing them when perfectly ripe, 
and gathered, to the sun; and which they afterwards sell, at very 
profitable prices, to agents from all parts of the empire. My weaiy 
parly soon recovered their fatigued spirits, with such fare, and in 
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so genial an atinosphere j ior^ at twelve o clock at noon, tlie 
tliermonieter was only 60 T^ahrcnlieit in the shatle^ wliidt shows 
tlie delightful temperature ot its air. 

In observing the fair sex, who occasionally flitted across our 
wav, I reinarkeil some difference in tlieir costume here, from 
what 1 had seen in any other part of Persia. Besides tlie fha*ire, 
or long wrapping drapery, these women wore a smaller interior 
veil, fastened at the crown of the head, passing under the chin, 
and hanging down a short way over the breast j their upper 
coat, was much longer than the usual fashion, falling to the 
knees; and their trowsera rather tighter than tilose commonly 
in use* The effect produced a lighter air to the person, and the 
ilamea certainly tripped about with no indolent step. 

May 2^id. We left our pleasant quarters between five ami 
six o’clock in the morning, perfectly retreshed, and prepared for 
the long fracts of mountain roads yet before us. Something leas 
than iialf an hour’s ride took us totally beyond sight of the happy 
valley, and we struck off, at a brisk pace, amongst the numerous 
ravines, whose winding paths were to form this ilay’s route. Our 
road varied with these sert)entine directions, from south-east to 
south, but the latter w-as our general bearing. After marching 
about six farsangs, we reached the barren tract of Sow ; a valley 
without a tree, and liaving only a few meagre spots in culture ; but 
1 found a fine caravansary, lately built, and possessing most of the 
accommodations we retiuired. Tlie town ot Sow is almost a 
total ruin. Its remains do not stand very for from tlie coravoii' 
sary; but the eye cannot descry one unfractured roof, to offer to 
native or to traveller, excepting a few tolerably entire buildings, 
clustered together on the summit of an adjacent eminence; 
which, from their height, proximity, and elevated- situation, from 
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a distance have the imposing effect of a castle. A clear stTeam 
of excellent water flows at the base of the eminence. 

Rlay 23cL The refreshment wliich that pure stream gave to 
ns, seemed a silent promise of better things to come i and this 
morning^s mardi convinced us, that only will and diligence were 
necessary to make the sterile tract of Sow change its cliaracter 
to that of a garden of plenty. At four o’clock this morning we 
(putted the caravansary, keeping in a direction soutli 5" east 
along the valley. Fertility now dothed all its slopes, with grain 
and frait-trees j which we sorrowingly left, after a farsang’s ride, to 
enter upon a very wide and extensive sandy plain, encircled by 
mountains rising over each other with tlie gradations of a Uieatre, 
till tlie sight grew giddy in pursuing their rugged peaks into die 
sky. Marching onward, we passed two handsome villages; the 
first, on our right, was called Fitlah, and the second, which was 
at some distance further on our left, had the name of Dey-Lora. 
Hcing on the open plain, we had the full power of the smi, with 
the addition of being exposed to wliirlwinds of the hot dust j 
which met us in sweeping columns, in appearance like pillars ol 
yellow smoke, but witli all the substandal realities of fiery par¬ 
ticles, filling our eyes, adhering to and scorching our skma, anil 
exasperating the thirst with whicli our parched throats were 
burning* Not a drop of w^atcr presented itself any where, for 
many miles, to allay the drcatlftd drowth for one moment j and 
the specimen, brief as it was in comparison, gave us no fmnt idea 
of die like sufferings endured sometimes for daya together, in 
passing the great deserts. However, our pains of the kind were 
soon over, for, after a travel of three farsangs over tiiis minor 
waste, w’e approached a large tank of water} and drank of it w ith 
a zest and a gratitude not to be understood, till the need and 
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the relief make known the bounty, by teaching us to appreciate 
the blessing. 

From tills spot, the immense caravansary of Aga KatncI Bela, 
which had long been a conspicuous object to ua on our right, 
bore soulli 45" vresL Continuing our route, we saw that of Aga 
Kamelopa-ine also, bearing to the westward, a iarsang from the 
other: they are both enormous establishments. Nine miles 
more of the plain, brought us to our welcome MenaU for the 
day j and there the sand and dust gave place to soil and verdure j 
our quarters being at Mourcha-Khorde, a large and hne village, 
well watered, and surrounded by fields of com, then in fnll 
growth of the most vivid green: but we were lodged in the 
caravansary, another new and spacious edifice. 

During our advance to this place, we passed the baggage and 
household establishment of some klian, going to Teheran to join 
hts Majesty’s encamping eiEcursiun for the summer. Besides a 
numerous suite of camels and luides, bearing camp-equipage, 
lieddiiig, culinary apparatus, See* &c*, there were another set of tlie 
latter sort of animals, pacing along under the more honourable 
burthen of his women, and their female attendants. Tliese last I 
had anopportuiiityof seeing, from their convey auces being entirely 
open; which were, a couple of panniers nicely poi::ed on each 
side of a mule, with a damsel In each, seated on her heels in the 
doubled-up fashion of gipsey-cbildren in a basket; and with as 
little shelter from the weather, lor the poor Persian abiguila sal 
etc posed all tlie way to the intense rays of the sun, without any 
additional covering to that of their ordinary veils. The ladies 
were In the same style of vehicle, but aheltered; tlieir panniers, 
or wooden kreels, being canopied with semicircular tops, and co¬ 
vered witli blue or green cloth hanging all over it, and down the 
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front like a ctirtain. As they sit with their faces towards the 
head of the animal, these sort of loads have a most singular ap¬ 
pearance at a distance. Our journey was this day seven fiirsangs; 
and we reached our caravansary at half-past twelve at noon. 

May 24tk We quitted our lodgings this morning at tiiree 
o’clock, with a moon brilliant as day. By my compass, we were 
going in a direction south 45“ east, still upon the plain. At 
four,*the dawn broke; and at half-past five we passed a large 
and splendid caravansary, built by the mother of the great Abba.H, 
Its foundations are dark-blue marble, surrounded by high and 
massy walls of the finest brick masonry. The tops of the 
towers, and of the walls also, are finished in an extraordinary 
style of elegance, with a sort of open work ; giving a light, and 
almost lace appearance, to the edging of so solid a building. An 
ornament, altogether well-adapted to what we might suppose 
the taste of a lady-foundress. Nearly opposite to this tine struc¬ 
ture, stand llie remains of one of those fortified enclomires whidi 
usually appendaged caravansaries of consequence, (when far from 
villages j) as a walled depot for Uie forage and otlier supplies, 
ii6c(is&flLry to tlie accommotliitioii ot travellers. 

Prom this pomty we soon begrin to a^ceiitl one of the many 
short ranges of hills, which spotted the immense plain, at dif¬ 
ferent distances. The line we crossed, stretched north-west, 
saircely a mile and a half hi length ; and from its summit we 
saw tiie other groups, forming far separate breaks in the level 
champaign. Having surmounted this screen, we proceeded, dne 
souUi, over a tolerable road, and passed the ruins of anotlier 
caravansarv, of large dimensions; but no otherwise remarkable 
than possessing a well, which must be sought at the bottom of 
an excavated w'ay, on a descent of nearly forty yards. Some 
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years ago, a tleiachmcnt of musketeers were regularly posted 
here, to check tlie incursions of the bold and still independent 
tribes from the Louristan and Baktiara mountains j who used 
to come down in formidable bands, laying waste the villages, or 
carrying off whole caravans in their way to and from Ispahan. 
But the steady execution of the laws against these, or any other 
depredators, when discovered and taken, has, for a time at least, 
entirely put a stop to such sallies i and, consequently, to the 
necessity of a stationary military guard. This old caravansary- 
fort stands about half-way between the Queen^s caravansary, 
before described, and the village of Gin:, or Gaz, where we 
were to halt for the day. When we reached it, the keeper, who 
was a very intelligent person, told me the distance might be 
about six farsangs from Mourchap>Kliorde. 

Guz is a very extensive village j and close to it we found onr 
proposed quarters j the magnitude and solidity of which, al once 
declared the building to be of Sefi origin. Our host’s inform¬ 
ation on the subject, was, that tlie Khofijeli-bashi, or chief-eunuch 
of the court of Shah Abbas, being a man of great riches and a 
magnificent spirit, not only built this caravansary, and the two 
we had seen at a distance on the commencement of our march 
over the plain, namely, Aga Kamel Bela, and Aga Kamel- 
pa-ine, but several otlicrs, in ilifferent parts of Uie country. The 
name of this officer, so worthy of the splendid reign in whidi he 
lived, was Aga Kamel. And, as these sort of edifices are erected 
on almost the same plan throughout the empire, varying only in 
dimensions, materials, or ornaments, I shall take the oppor¬ 
tunity of some hours’ rest in that of Guz, to describe, from its 
details, the general accommodations of them all 

The extent of this building is an exact square, of one hundred 
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yards on every side, flanked by four towers, of a diameter so 
disprOportioned to the lengtJi of the intervening walla, as not to 
exceed nine feet Within these walls are tlie buildings which 
form the accommodations of the caravan. On entering the great 
gate, the first object that presents itself, is a kind of piazza, 
which extends itself on every side of the Interior ot the qua¬ 
drangle, leaving a noble area, or court, in the middle. These 
piazzas arc subdivided into lolly arched apartments, open in 
front, and all neatly paved. At ten feet vrithin each ot these, is 
another cliamber, fifteen teet deep, and containing, at its farther 
end, a fire-place, besides several little compartments cut out 
of the thickness of the wall, called topshclis, or cupboards, 
which are deemed indispcnsables in every Persian room. This 
interior cluunbcr is seldom resorted to before winter; the outer 
one, open to the court, being cson side red the summer apartment, 
from the advantage it affords of breathing the free, incommoded 
air. ‘riie traveller spreads his nummud upon the paved floor ; 
fitting it up with bedding according to his own idea of comfort j 
but nothing is really necessary, beyond a pillow, with a sheet 
for the warmest nights, and a quilt for the cool. Immediately 
behind this double range of chambers, runs an open space or 
lane, in like manner following the quadrangular sweep of the 
building i the hinder side of the lane, (that is, the one nearest 
the wall of the caravansary,) being an arcade also; and divideil 
into cell-like apartments, for the use of servants, muleteers, 
and other persons, wishing to keep station near their cattle; 
which are generally stabled lu tlie lane, between the front of this 
last arcade, and the back of tlie one first described. Sometimes, 
when the caravansary is very full, the aniinals are picketed in 
the great court, while their altendanta sleep on a large elevated 
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isquare platform, which occupies the centre i and, round it the 
packages of the travellers are pUed up in heaps. Bepoamg in 
the open air is not merel^^ a luxury to all orders of people m 
this climate, at this season, but is Imlispensable to tlieir healths 
ttud their comfort in many other respects; close apartments being 
often not only intolerable from heat, but often sorely infested 
with vermin both great and small. One ample entrance leads 
into die caravansary, the gates of whieh are closed soon alter 
3 un-aet j and only occasionally re-opened during the night for 
the egress of departing guests. Beneath the extensive vaulted 
roof of the porch, are the quarter® of the keeper, or warden, 
and Ilia people; witli the shop, and other repositories of the 
accommodations he prepares for travellers. Amongst this nu¬ 
merous store, we see exposed to sale, tobacco, rice, grapes, 
water-melons, eggs, grease, bread, wood, corn, moss, &c. This 
last article is a beverage of acidulated milk, and wlien diluted 
with water, is a favourite drink witli the natives j the antiquity 
of the beverage is so great, that riutarch menlioiis it os part 
of the ceremony at the consecration of the Persian king^s, bo quad' 
off a large goblet of this acidulated mixture : an apt emblem 
of the sweets and sours that fill Uie cup of royalty I Every com- 
inoility being sold at double the ordinary price, the renter of the 
caravansary is enabled to pay liberally to the agent of the crown 
for his privUege, and to realise a very^ handsome profit besides. 

In most of the caravansaries which remHin Irom earlier times, 
there are three or four vaulted diambers over the graud portico, 
which I lave always been held in more dignity than any others of 
tlic building. Tliese are perforated on all sides with apertures 
and doors j being a sort of temple oi* the winds, imbibing a 
breeze or blast at every pore. Indeed I had never tJie honour of 
being conducted to one of them, without incurring the penalty 
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of the distinction; by being at hunt, half the time, to find some 
neck of shelter from the clouds of dust and gravel, which, 
when the winds were really a-stir, usually entered in their train. 
But, one or two advantages these “ high places” certainly pos¬ 
sessed ; being less used, they are freer from dirt and vermin 
than the recesses below j and, as chambers appropriated to one 
class of persons, they are particularly sacred from intrusion. 
Hence, when tlie hour of repose is, what we should always 
wish it, fair and serene ; when stretched on our carpets, in one of 
these lofty balconies, open to the zephyrs around, and to the 
glowing heavens above, printed ivith stars nothing could be 
more still, more lovely, more address!ve to the mind, and 
pregnant with thedivlnest lore; reminding me, as I gazed, that 
we were approaching the laiul of Clialdea; on whose plains the 
Shepherds lay under the same genial sky, with their eyes fixed 
on the very same constellations ; and, from thence, gave the 
first lessons of astronomy to men- 

The village of Guz appears to be in an equally prosperous state 
with its caravansary; com, barley, cotton, melons, water-melons. 
&c. &C., covering the country as far as our sight could reacli* 
It is abundantly served with water; first, by a fine spring; and, 
secondly, from a variety of well-supplied kanaughts. Indeed, 
there is no source whence tlie crown draws its revenue so pro¬ 
ductively, as from that of these waters; for the advantage of which 
artificial'^channels, a certain sum is paid yearly to government. 
Great as that may be, it is short of what it might be, were tlie 
dispersion of these aqueducts better understood; and were the 
dues properly collected, the result would be double profit to 
the crown. But, in this country, (as it is sometimo even with 
ourselves,) there are a train of intermediate agents b^ween 
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the government and tlic tas ; who cither eat up three-fourths of 
the expected sum* belore it reachesthe treasury ? or so grind 
each other at every remove frhni tlie first delegated hand* that 
when the last and full exaction*is made from the industrious 
peasant, or trader, or warder of a caravansary, (it being demand¬ 
ed in sufficient quantity to stick a reasonable profit to the col¬ 
ters of each successive extortioner, in its way to those of the 
sovereign,) the poor labouring wretch at the Ijottom ol the lad¬ 
der is made to dig the gold out of his very veins; to pour it 
out with his sweat and his blood i and giving his last handful 
of grain this year* with all his means of aubsistence, to these hard 
task-masters, leaves the land and die royal dues to shift for 
themselves in the next. The kanaughts of Guz are farmed out, 
to twenty-four of its inhabitants* at a rent of twenty-five tomauns 
per annum each; which Lax does not include what the crown 
claims on the produce of the land nourished by tills water; nor do 
those claims cover all the contributions that may be demanded, 
imder several different pleas, of the proprietors. Indeed* it is 
even more difficult to aciiuhe any certain knowledge of the ways 
and means by which the revenue of this country is calculated 
and collected, than to obtain any reasonable estimate of its 
population. Every thing of the sort appears to be done by farm¬ 
ing, and monopoly j a common, and universally impoverishing 
error wltli arbitrary governments; and which, while Its jirinciple 
continues, must dam up the sources of national wealth, by under¬ 
mining the foundations of all industry, whetlier agricultural, 
commercial, or any thing else. Hence, the plough, ami the 
loom, are often abandoned in despair j and the poor rack-rontetl 
husbandman, or mechanic, flies to some distant province; to 
seek less oppressive exactors, of* some less exorbitant impost 
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Thus do villages, and even diatricta, not uufrequently become 
entirely ileserted j and, on enquiry, what inroad of Tartar or 
Turkoman had rendered the hoinfes tenantlesa, and left so many 
fine tracts of land without culture, we are surprised with the 
information, that some avaricious governor, or, more likely, his 
rapacious satellites, liaU passed that way ; and the besom of 
destruction could not liave swept surer. 

May 25th. At two o’clock this morning, we bade adieu to our 
good host of the caravansary of Gus!; ami keeping a course due 
Touth along the plain tor a track of six fair miles, were then 
most grievously Imiieded, by a roail broken up in hundreds of 
places, by the fractured state of as many old water-channels; 
while on all sides of us, we saw mins of every description, the 
former dwelling-places of a once numerous and prosperous 
population, whidi had fully inhabited this finest district in the 
immediate vicinity of Ispahan: but war alone, had lieen the 
enemy here. Wlien morning dawned, we discovered the long 
black line of this once great capital, as the sun rose above the 
horizon \ the countless domes ami columns oi tlie mosques be¬ 
came instantly distinguished, and glittering under its oblique 
rays, rcmiiuled me of the ancient metropolis ot the 1 zars, when 
I first saw it, in ail its Asiatic splendour, at the decline of the 
year 1806. 

Having ridden alwiit four miles, over ground that ahowetl, by 
many marks, how mucli beyond it the suburbs of the f^reat 
capital had once extended, we arrived at the Gouch Khonah, a 
very old mosque of the early Sunnees j at which point commences 
what is now termed the beginning ot the city. After passing 
through an avfenue of noble trees, we entered the long vaoketi 
covered way of the bazar, under whose massy ardies we travel let! 
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on for considerably more than a mile, to where they terminated 
at the northern angle of the royal square, or Maidan Shah. 
Crossing one side of this immense area, we re-entered the con¬ 
tinuation of the bazar at the opposite angle, and having traversed 
its arcade also, issued forth into a vast space of what l»ad been 
streets and square, now covered with ruins of every description. 
This was a melancholy avenue to the residence of the great 
naonarch, now no more, who had seen so many ot those vei^ 
buildings rise up under his own eye j who had ridden abroad 
through their populous and thriving streets, rejoicing in the 
prosperity of his people, and proud of the magnificence it 
produced. This sad desolation brought us to the gate of the 
Shaker Bagh^ or four gardens, the superb domain attached to 
the palace of the great Sbah Abbas. Notwithstanding I Itad 
dispatched my mehmandar the preceding evening, to prepare 
for niy arrival, by some miscalculation of the time of my ap¬ 
pearance, be was out of the way, and it w'as some hours before I 
could get within its walls. However, the trial of my patience 
was amply repaid by the pleasantness of ray quarters j the 
Amecn-i-Doulati’s people brought tlie keys, and I soon found 
myself in excellent apartments, overlooking parterrea of flowers, 
beautiful fountains, and delightfully shaded by towering plane- 
trees. 

According to tlie observations made by one of the British 
officers now resident in Persia, Ispahan lies in latitude 32" 40' 24'^ 
longitude 84" 18', The origin of the city is not to be traced 
with any certainty, but it is generally supposed to have arisen 
from the ruins of Hecatompylos, the Parthian capital; wliile some 
will have it to stand on the site of the Aspa, or Aspadana of 
Ptolemy. But he this as it may, the situation of the city to- 
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poffniphically and centxically with regard to the empire, w 
admirahlv adapted for that of a royal capital. The noble river 
Zeindero*od ilowa through it, die clirputo b salubrious, and the 
country around capable of the most prolific cultivaUon. Indeed 
we find in almost all accounts of Persia, that Ispalian, 
from the first of its being named, is noted as a city of con¬ 
sequence j but it was reserved for the renowneil Sliah Abbas 
to raise it to its supreme height of royal magnificence, and to 
render Ispahan the great emporium of the Asiatic world. Durmg 
his reign, nearly a million of people animated Its busy streets, and 
the equally flourishing peasantry of more than fourteen hundred 

villages in its neighbourhood, supplied by dieir labour the markets 

of this ahundant population. Its bazars were filled with mcrchim- 
dise from every quarter of the globe, mingled with the rich bales 
of its own celebrated manufactories. Industry, diligence, activity, 
and business-like negociations, were seeu and heard every where. 
Tiie caravansaries were crowded wltli merchants, and goods ot 
Europe au^ of Asia •, while the court of the great Shah was 
the resort of ambassadors from the proudest kingdoms, not 
only of the East, but of the West. TmveUers throngeil thither 
to behold its splendours, and to enjoy the gracious reception 
bestowed by its monarch on the leanietl and ingenious o 
lands and religions. The renown of his camps attracted brave 
volunteers from many a Christian country j and even diiv^ry 
of our own land, knights sworn to arms by our royal 
herself; sought accessions of honours in die pavilions ol Sliali 
Abbas. Magnificence to strangers, and munificence to his 
su%xts, seem to have been the leading characteristics of this 
extraordinary prince. A devotee in lus own faith, he 
tolerant to all others, Idis holy ancestry made him a saint. 
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gay tempernment a mao oi pleasure. He performed pilgrimages on 
foot j he endowed mosques with the splendour of palaces j his pa¬ 
laces were tlie seats of legjpkturc; his anderoon, the couticQ of 
arms j while his gardens, open to the people, resounded witli fetes 
and revelling. Such was Ispahan under the sway of Abbas the First 
Sucli almost it continued during tlie reign of Abbas the Second- 
But, whatever were its subsequent splendours, they were all extin¬ 
guished by the merciless arms of its Afghan conquerors; and, lienee 
comes the different picture it presents tins day, from that which T 
have drawn. Its people are reduced to scarcely one-tenth of the just 
computed numbers; the streets are every wliere in ruin; the bazars 
silent and nbandoiied - the caravansaries equally forsaken; its 
thousand villages hardly now counting two hundred; its palaces 
solitary and forlorn; and the nocturnal laugh and song which used 
to echo from every part of the gardens, now succeeded by the yells 
of jackdls, and the bowls of as famishing dogs. How would 
the seer-spirit of our poet of Persia, ThonL ifoore, have 
apostrophised the shade of Shah Abbas, the lord of all these 
departed festivities; had he becji looking out that moonlight 
night, as I did on the first of my sojourn in tliat vast and lonely 
palace, on the deep solitude of those former gardens of pleasure ! 
He would have re-peopled those silent glades, with the first of 
the royal name, wlio made Ispahan the emporium of nations • 
he would have seen him moving in life and splendour, through 
those gay parterres, and all the city rejoicing in his smiles. He 
would have reversed the vision in his mind, and beheld, and 
painted k as his genius saw, the awful pageantry with which 
this great prince’s last royal descendant, Shah lloussein, (for bis son 
was but the shadow of a king,) moved from that palace, in mourn¬ 
ing weeds; walking through avenues of his perishing subjects, 
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dying by famine, peatilence, and war, to lay Lis crown at the 
feet of’ a proud conqueror • in which moment the glories of the 
Sefi race, with the royal existence of Ispolian, and the indepen¬ 
dence of Persia were no more. But the Jmn-e-Jehmi^nummf or 
magic mirror of the universe. In which former poets read the 
fate of the empire, must have recjorded its recovery from the 
yoke. And, in like manner, it may yet have to re-picturc the 
restoration of this once beautiful capital to all its faded honours. 
The governments both of the city and district of Ispahan, are 
in the hands of HaJjee Mahomed Hossein Khnn , the Ameen-a- 
Doiilah, or second minister of His Majesty j and he fulfils hLs 
duty in a ivay worthy the momentous trust. He has repaired 
and re-colonised many of the deserted villages, encouraged 
agriculture, and used similar means to populate the habitable 
streets of the city, by promoting the old manufactories, and striv¬ 
ing to attract commerce back to its ancient cliannels. Hts zeal has 
jdready done much, and is likely to do more. Munyof the neglected 
caravansaries on the several roads, ore re-established ■ while the 
bazars are being put into a state worthy the rich deposits Uiey once 
protected, and may again. Indeed, all wears t!ie face of good in¬ 
tention on one side, widi aw-akenlng hope on die other; and, should 
security and industry ensue, a relative decree of prosperity cannot 
be far behind. As one proof, since the department of Ispahan has 
been under this judicious minister’s management, it fias produced 
a larger sum to the crown than any other district in the royal 
dominions. His Excellency’s annual present to tlie King (which 
is always made under consideration of the value of the govern¬ 
ment possessed by the giver,) Is never less than between six and 
seven hundred thousand tomauns; but this amount covers the 
whole tribute from the district; on immense sum at any rate. 
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greeting from the NIZAM-A-DOULAH. 

The minister, being obUgcd ftoin his post at court to reside 
much there, has nominated ids son to he the Nizam-a-Doulah, 
or depoty-govemor} and the young representative does not 
faU short of his father’s zeal, in arresting the progress of rum 
in tlic palaces, gardens, mosques, and other public memorials of 

the ibmer magnificence of the city. 

May 26 th. My quarters being in a part of tthe royal residence 

which looked upon one of the most delightful ^visions of the 
gardens, and near to some fine buildings within their walls, 1 
was meditating a ramble amongst them, when a little tram from 
the Kizam-a-Doulali made their appearance to welcome me to 
Ispahan. I had now been long enough in Persia to understand 
the court ceremonies on such occasions, from the king to the 
last order of his representatives. Tlmse persons were attendeil 
by sen^ants bearing trays, laden witli various sorts of choice 
sweetmeats atid fruits 5 some of the latter being unripe plums, 

* an early offering of Uie year not very grateful to a northern 
palate, though in high request In the East. Heaps of fresh 
cucumbers added to the vernal show of the present; for, as 
such, it was set down before me; a mission, wluclt tbe ser^'ants 
of great men in Persia are very alert in eKecuting j custom having 
establishetl a kind of law, to present them a small gratuity for 
what they bring; and strangers not being aware of the practice 
with the natives, to ])roportion the largess to the present, gene^ 
rally suffer the imposition of giving double the value of the 
donation produced- 

\Vhen my very polite visitors withdrew, for they had not 
halted behind any of their countrymen in gratulatory eloquence, 
i resumed my intention of the morning ; and with Sedah Beg, 
my invaluable gift from the Prince, set forth in a tour through 
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the Chaiiar Bagh. The roval domain which holds that title is a 
very extensive tracts inclosed witfiin four majestic walls | and di* 
vtded into garefenst with pleasure-grounds; each having a separate 
palace» adapted to the seasons, or rather to the changing humour 
of the Tojal planter, who called them the HetJii Bdietie^ or eight 
paradises. The prevailing plan of them all, is that of long pa¬ 
rallel walks, shaded by even rows of tall and timbiageons planes, 
the cclebratcfl CAtnflr-jfree, of which the Persians are so fond, 
and wliidt grows here in great perfection- These ore interspersed 
with a variety of IVuit-trees, and every kind of dowering shrub, 
in full blow. Canals flow down the aveimea in the same nnde- 
viating lines; and, generally, terminate in some large marble 
basin, ornamented with sparkling fountains, of square or fictagon 
shapes. Formal as this may seem, and therefore the reverse of 
picturesque, the effect was amazingly grand; the number of 
avenues, and canals, forming so extended a sylvan scene, that, 
when viewed from any point, it appeared a vast wood, ivith 
thousands of brilliant rills gliding amongst its thickets. And 
through this wood we descrleil, at various openings, the dil- 
fereiit palaces which belonged to each of these Hedit Behe^et 
or eight paradises, ^fhey appeared glittering, at the bottom of 
the green aisles, and amongst the foliage, like so many gay pa¬ 
vilions raised by enchantment j but when we drew nearer, the 
spell dissolved. We found gorgeous structures, indeed, but of 
too heavy and discordant a taste, to be of such spiritual archi¬ 
tecture. A close inspection reminded me of a cumbrous style 
of building mucli in vogue about a hundred and fifty years ago. 
in Holland atid Ent^land: a monstrous union of the Grccbn with 

O ^ 

the Saracenic taste: and here it was lomled with every species 
of external ornament, in gilding, carving, paintijig, and looking- 
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the palace of forty pillars. 

„\^ Prodigious qimndties of the latter decoration being in¬ 
laid, in a thousand ahapea and places, over almost every part ol 
these structures, and all shining at once under tlie rays ot the 
sun, the daazled sight seeing nothing but indisUnct forms ot 
splendour, may eKuse the ^lation of mlmiring wonder with 
which, I confess, 1 hailed the 6tst view of these estiaordinary 

The Chehel Setoati^or Palace of Forty Pillars, was the tavoiirite 
residence of the latter Sefi kings ; and certainly, when we turneil 
into die grand avenue, and the palace broke upon us, I thought 
description was put to silence. Indeed, words can seldom give 
any thing like a just idea of very intricate objects of sight; but 
for the satirfaction of my readers, curious in comparing the taste 
of times and countries, 1 shall attempt some deUil of thk Per¬ 
sian Versailles, The exhaustless profusion of its splendid ma¬ 
terials, reflected, not merely their owit golden or crystal lights 
on each other, but all the variegated colours of the ganlen; so 
tliat the whole surface seemed formed of polished silver and 
mother-of-pearl, set with precious atones. Iti short, as I said 
before, tlie scene might well have appeared an Eastern poet’s 
dream, or some magic vision, in the wonderftil tales of an 

Arabian 

When we drew near, I fotmcl the entire front of the building 
open to the garden ; the roof being sustainetl by a double range 
of columns, tlie lieight of which measured eleven Persian yards, 
(a Persian yard being forty-four inches;) hence they rose up¬ 
wards of forty feet. Each column shoots up from the united 
backs of four lions, of white marble; and the shafrs of the 
columns rising from these extraordinaiy bases, were covered 
with arabesque patterns, and foliages, in looking-glass, gilding, 
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and painting ? some twisting spirally; others winding in golden 
wreaths, or running into lozenges, stars, connecting circles, and 
I know not what intricacies of lancy and ingenious workmansliip. 
The ceiling was equally iris-hued, with flowers, tniits, birds, 
butterflies, and even coucldng tigers, in gold, silver, and paint¬ 
ing, amidst hundreds of intermingling compartments of glitter¬ 
ing mirror. At some distance, within this open chamber, are 
two more pillars of similar taste to the range j and from their 
capitals sprmgs a spacious arch, forming tlie entrance to a vast 
interior saloon *, in which all the caprices and labours and cost of 
Eastern magnifieence, have been lavished to an incredible pro¬ 
digality, The pillars, the walls, the cieling, migiit be a study 
for ages, for designers in these gorgeous labyrinthine omaments. 
The floors of both apartments were covered with the richest 
carpets, of the era in whidi the building was constructed, the 
age of Shah Abbas, and were aa fresh as if just laid down j 
there needs no other proof of the purity of the climate- 1 rom 
one angle of the interior chamber, two low folding-doors opened 
into a very spacious and lofty hall, the sides of which.were hung 
with pictures of various dimensions j most of tliem descriptive 
of convivial scenes ; attd the doors, and pannels of the room near 
the floor, being also emblazoned witli the same menj-maktng 
subjects, folly declared the puriiose of tlie place- But a very 
odd addition was made to tlie ornaments of tlie wall- Little 
recesses spotted its lower range, taking the shapes of bottles, 
flaggons, goblets, and oUier useful vessels ; all equally indispen- 
sable, in those days, at a refslan feast. Very different from 
the temperance, wliicli now presides there j and, how directly 
the reverse of the abstemiousness and its effects, that marked the 
board of the great Cyrus [ 
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Six pictures of a very large size^ occupy the walls of this 
banqueting-chamber, from the (filing, to within eight or ten 
feet of the fioor. Four of these represent royal entertainments, 
given to di 0 ereQt ambassadors during the reigns of Shah A.bbas 
the First, a/ios, the Great; of his grandson, Abbas the Second j 
and of Shah Thamas, or Tamasp, as it is sometimes written. 
The two other pictures are battle-pieces. Every one of tliesc 
different subjects are pourtrayed with the most scrupulous 
exactness, as far as the still life could be copied. The golden 
vases, and other vessels in the banqueting scenes* with the 
musical Instruments, and every detail in the dresses of tlie 
persons present, arc painted with an almost Flemish precision. 
Wine (the peculiar bane of the Scfi race,) appears the great 
vehide of enjojmient at these feasts j an air of carouse being in 
all the figures, and the goblets disposed with the most anacreontic 
profusion. The guests are also entertained with a variety of 
dancing-girls, whose attitudes costumes sufficiently show the 
second vice of tlie times, and expliun the countries whence they 
come. 

The warlike pictures are defined with equal nicety j the trap¬ 
pings of the horses, the arms of the heroes, and even to ttie 
blood-red wounds of the combatants. One of tlie battles re¬ 
presents the troops of the valiant Shah Tamasp the First, (the 
son of Shah Ismail, the beginner of tlie Sefi dynasty,) engaging 
the troops of Sultan Soliman. The Persian King is dqdcted in 
the act of cleaving a grim Janisary ” from head to saddle-bow 
and tlie weapon having nearly reached the last point of its aim, 
the arrist has marked its dreadful journey down the body of the 
man, with a long red streak, following the royal blade. But, 
nevertheless, the indivisible Turk continues to sit bolt upright, 
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firm in his stirrups, and as Jife-like in visage, as the most con^ 
qucring liero in the piece. 

Ridiculous as the execution of these pictures may be in some 
respects, they are invaluable as registers of the manners of the 
times, of the general aspect of the persons they are designed to 
commemorate, and of the costumes of the several nations as^ 
sembled at the leasts, or engaged In the battles. Large turbans, 
full mustachlos, and smooth-shaven chins, were then the lashiou 
in Persia; which has now given place to the high, narrow, black 
cap of sheep-skin, and the long bushy beard: the latter ap¬ 
pendage having been a costume of the empire many centuries 
belbre. 

Ttie sixth large picture is of more modem date, and a very 
sorry specimen of the art indeed. It is meant to represent a 
victory of Nadir Shall’s, over the sovereign of Delhi; and was 
painted during that usurper’s reign. All the smaller pictures 
pourtray scenes of the most licentious reveliy. It is not neces¬ 
sary to attribute the worst of these to tlie reign of Shah Abbas; 
for tliough he was addicted to wine and wassail, as extravagantly, 
perl laps, as any of Ids most intemperate European guests, yet 
we do not find that his personal conduct, in other respects, par¬ 
took of the open, wanton libertinism, which stained the lives of 
most of his descendants. To the profligate taste, then, of his 
grandson Shah Sefi, 1 would attribute the very disgraceful me^ 
morials of the manners of the times. But hod his artists, and 
their successors, pourtraycd the sanguinary scenes, wliich were 
also the cBects of these drunken revels; himself, his ancestors, and 
his posterity, would have been seen committing deeds of mad 
inebriation, wliicli make the murder of Clytus a venial crime; and 
must have proved, by such visible warning, the most decisive 
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of all decrees, against the dangerous impulses of wine, in Uib 
inilammatuty climate 

Al a considerable distance from the Chdid Setaont to the left 
of tlic gardens* stands the winter palace* coiitainiiig the harem, 
royal arsenal, and stables j where Ashreff, the second tyrant of 
the Afghan invaders, held his short but cruel sway over Persia j 
and which he stained with the blood of its native prince, the 
captive Sliah Housaaim At tlie time the horrid deed was com¬ 
mitted, the arms of the renowned Kouli Khan (who was after¬ 
wards the equally infiimons usurper Nadir Shah) had prevailed 
over the Afghans; and having rescued his country, he made a 
feint of restoring Sliah Thamas, the sou of the murdered king, 
and the last of the race of the great Shah Abhas, WTien the 
young monarch walked through these courts and these cliambers, 
and he saw the desolation that had been made of thetr ancient 
splendour, and beheld tlie traces of the many horrors which had 
spotted them with the blood of his family, he burst into tears j 
fl nii would not be persuaded to rejoice in what was restored, 
while memory pressed so heavily on lum the recollection of so 
much Uiat had been lost. In one of the interior apartments, 
to which he retired alone to give way to his affliction imnolicetl, 
he was met by a female slave in the meanest dress, who suddenly- 
clasped him in her arms; a few words told him it was liis mother. 
Sshe had disguised herself as a slave, when the Afghans first 
took possession of the capital; and liad not only worn the liablt, 
but performed the lowest offices for seven years; to escape, by 
remaining unknown, tlie iguomlnioua fate ot Uie other Sefi 
I fuliefl ; and to watch over, unsuspected^ the perilous captivity of 
her royal husband. 

Close to the winter palace, stands a superb structure lately 
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erected, bj the Nizam-a>Doulftht for the reception of hia present 
Majesty^ Futteh All Shah, ahould he ever honour this capital 
with his presence. The general architecture of the building is 
in the same style with that of its neighbouring palaces, but 
executed in a more simple and light, and therefore more elegant 
taste. Ttie internal decorations are formed on the usual ground¬ 
work of flowers, and gold, and pieces of mirror; but nit are 
disposed here, with a design and a grace, which conspicuously 
show a great advancement in the true principles of ornamental 
invention. 

The hall of audience exhibits a profusion of paintings; and 
amongst them, several of the King, but resembling his hne 
countenance in nothing but the patriarchal lengtli of his bearil- 
One of the largest pictures, whicli occupies nearly the whole of 
one side of the hall, ])reaents him as the most prominent object, 
and attended by most of his sons. The opposite wall is covered 
with a canvass of the same size, representing a hunt, and the 
same royal personage discliarging his bow at a flying antelope. 
It instantly recalled to my recollection a magnificent picture 
painted by Mr. West, the President of the Royal Academy of 
England, on a similar subject; one of the kings of Scotland 
engaged in the chase of the stag, but in the moment of coming-in 
at the death, he is entangled with tlie wounded animal, who, 
w'ith the shaft in his side, tramples on the fallen monarch. The 
stag, with the big drop of the last struggle in his effulgent eye, 
lus breast panting, his tongue hanging from exhaustion out of 
his mouth, lus foot on the body of the prostrate James; the 
King's awdtd countenance, arming himself for the fate that seems 
inevitalde ; the dogs clinging to tlic stag; the horsemen press- 
ing forward to their sovereign's rescue t Never, since 1 first 
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state of the art in PERSIA. 


looked on the efforts of human art, to represent a living, a 
breathing scene on canvass, did 1 behold one so niumated, so 
moving, of the story it would relate. But the remembrance, 
then, of that memorable stag-hunt, did not arise from any 
resemblance in the pictures, but from tlieir direct dissImUitude. 
In the hunting-piece of Futteh Ali Sliah, groups of courtiers, 
mounted and caparisoned, stray over the surface to all points, 
east, west, north, and south i something in the same way of 
the sieges, battles, and processions, stampt upon old-fashionetl 
pockeUiatidkerehieft wo see in the possession of the common 
people in Enghmd, where the various actors gallop over mountains, 
walls, rivers, castles, nay. Into the very sky, witliout any r^ard 
to time, place, or natural variation oi distance, fhis picture 
was (luite on the same model; Uie horses and liuntsmen, on 
ground near a mile from the Shall, and farther towards the 
horizon, were in size much larger than eitlier His iMajesty or his 
steed. A production of the graphic art, so mucli inferior to those 
1 had seen of the Sefi age, that I could not but be surprised to 
Hnd the progress of taste in the lower orders of ornament, and 
its deterioration in this the highest rmige. All these pictures, 
Ijoth of old and modern times, are painted without regard to 
light and shade. A peculiarity of eastern artists, Imrd to be 
explained j for the sun in these countries being seldom obscured 
by clouds* the shadows from prominent objects are necessarily 
very strong, and the effects being constantly before the eye, we 
cannot but wonder how the artists miss seeing the advantage of 
snich opposition, in their sketchcii after nature- Besides this 
defect, a» I have just hinted, they are equally blind to the gradual 
diminution of recedhig objects; hi short, to the whole science of 
perspective: and thus, scales being over botli eyes, fond as the 
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natives are of painting, while they continue ho obtuse to tJte 
most obvious lessons of nature, the art must ever remain a daub 
of extravagant heterogeneous subjects. 

In the evening, attended by some of the governor’s people, 
who were appointed to attend me through the town, I rode 
towards the suburb of Julpha, to deliver the letters I had taken 
charge of from the metropolitan of Eitch-mai-adzen, to the 
Armenian Bishop of tiiis Persian district, Julpha lies on the 
southern side of the Zeinderood j and, now, is connected with 
the town by ruins only, long tracks of which spread between the 
Ijank of the river and the few habitable remains of that once 
opulent suburb. In our ride thitlier from my own romaiitur, 
and almost as deserted loilging, we passed through the most 
cliarming parts of the Chahar Bagh ; taking our course along its 
alleys of unequalled plane trees, stretching their broad canopies 
over our heads, their sliadc being rendered yet more delightful 
fay" tlie canals, resen'oirs, and fountains, which cooled the air, 
and reflected the flickering light through their branches. Thick¬ 
ets of roses and jessamine, with clustering parterres of poppies, 
and other flowers, embanked the ground; while the deep-green 
shadows from the trees, the perfume, the freshness, the soft 
gurgling of the waters, and the gentle rustle of the breeze, 
combining with the pale golden rays of the declining sun, 
altogether formed an evening scene, as tranquillizing as it was 
beautifuL There was one impediment, however, to enjoying it 
at perfect case; but which, perliaps, mlded to the picturesque, 
and, certainly^, harmonized only too well with the strange solitari¬ 
ness of these seldom trodden paradises; it was the decayed state 
of the roads; their former fine pavement being broken up in so 
many places, as to render it unsafe to attempt riding over them. 
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But my horse was now an expefieuced traveller, and, after the 
first stumble and recovery, we managed the remainder ol the 
way very well. Notwithstanding this utter neglect of all the 
paths through this extensive domain, if an old tree chance to 
fall from age or accident, the governor insuntly has its place 
filled up with a new plant; a precaution which must long main¬ 
tain the sylvan pre-eminence of Ispahan. 

Having passed through the Chahar Bagh, we reached one of 
the very fine bridges which cross the Zeinderood. They were 
all the work of Shah Abbas j built of brick, and on the same 
plan } being perfectly level, presenting the appearance of Roman 
aqueducts. Each bridge is formed of a long succession of small 
ardies, over which the causeway is laid i and on that run two Imes 
of arcades, on each side of the bridge j affording a comfortable 
shelter for foot-passengers, and leaving the open road betw'ecn 
for horsemen and cattle. 

At this season, the river is very low; flowing through its 
wide, stoney bed, in two or three narrow channels j eacli not 
exceeding thirty or forty feet in widdi, and so shallow as to be 
fijrdable in a hundred places. The chief cause of so amazing a 
decrease in a body of waters which, formerly, poured in so full a 
stream under these numerous arches, is die great quantities 
which are drawn off' for the dmly use of the rice-fields lately 
planted all around Ispalian; and the cultivation of which seems 
likely to supersede entirely Its once abundant nurseries for cot¬ 
ton and silk. 

We crossed the bridge, and entered Julpha. Nothing ran be 
said more expressive of the condition of this formerly populous 
mart, than that its fate is an abstract of what T saw in bpalian. 
Its ten thousand inliabitants have dimlnbhed to tluee hundred 
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wretched fimiiies •, dwindling every year, lioth in respectability 
and numbers. Its tliirtecn churches, whose pomp mid riches 
excited the envy, and thence, the destroying arm of their Illa- 
homedan neighbours, are reduced to two only; and diose, dark, 
dirty, and dismal; the mean, and even ragged, decorations of 
their altars, connecting too well with the general air of s<jualid 
misery, which prevails over the whole district of this now ex¬ 
piring colony. 

The suburb of Julpha owes its origin to Shall Abbas; it having 
been founded by him for a body of Armenians, whom he trans-> 
planted hither from their own countrj*. The chief part of Ar¬ 
menia had long been under the dominion of the Turks; and 
during the wars between the Persian monarch and the Sultan, 
it sufiered dreadfully between tlie contending powers. Abbas 
destroyed many of its cities j and, In the manner of his predeces¬ 
sors, brought their inhabitants into his own land; but not with the 
old-lashioned barbarous design, to compel them to become Ma- 
homedans, and make them slaves. He understood the coronier- 
ctaJ talents of the Armenians ; and, comprelaending the advan¬ 
tages to whicli he might turn it in Persia, he erected towns and 
villages for his new subjects, and scattered them throughout the 
empire. Tlie inhabitants of tlie opulent town of Julfa on the 
Amxes, (tlie ruins of which I have noticed at tlie beginning of 
this volume,) having particularly conciliated his favour, by ex¬ 
pelling tlieir Turkish garrison, at siglit of his troops, and opening 
their gates to receive him ; the conqueror treated them as &iends, 
but would not leave such valuable subjects belilnd, to still enrich 
his enemy. Hence he demolished the town, and brought the 
inhabitants to Persia; where he stationed tliem in this great 
suburb, naming it Julpha; a memorial of his victory, his clemency. 
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his wisdom, and of their origin. He granted them, in common 
with all their brethren, his new subjects, a full toleration of their 
religion 5 permission to erect churches, with all their ordinances; 
and, as mcrcliants, endowed them with many valuable privileges. 
Tills occurred about the year 1603 j anil, for more thait a cen¬ 
tury afterwards, the colony continued to thrive in arts, manu- 
iacturea, and trade. The city kept pace with this prosperity j 
anil, it is not to be doubted, that to these very Armenians, 
industrious, rich, speculative, and liberal, Tepahan owed its great 
commercial character; and, consequently, its weahli, iiiagni- 
iicence, and retloublcil power. It is well known, that where 
trade most flourishes, there the country is most populous, richest, 
happiest j and has the greatest sway with the nations, liut as 
trade will not Hourish where its profits are not secured to the 
manufacturer and the merchant, no despotic government can 
be really a rich one, and by consequence powerful, that does 
not enact laivs to defend the properties of the subject, even 
against itself. Abbas tlie Great did tills, in the privileges lie 
granted to the Armenians ; and the happy result was inanifesL 
From that time, until the deplorable feebleness of Shah Mous- 
sein, at the period of the Afghan invasion, caused that misled 
monarch to desert them and himself, these merchants were of 
the 6rst advantage to the state. Indeed, ilie conduct of this 
especial colony, throughout the whole of the protracted ami 
dreadful siege of Ispahan and its suburbs, by Mahmoud the 
leader of the Afghans, was becoming a brave and noble people ; 
and would lead us to think, that had the unfortunate Persian 
monarcli, at one time trusted the defence of his capital to tliese 
grateful and intrepid men, it is most probable Ispahan would have 
been saved; and not an Afghan returned to his conn tty, to relate 
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the cliscomfituTe of his master. But the councils of tlic King were 
Klled with weakness and treachery' j he was betrajed in every 
step he took } the people of the city were consigned to famine} 
or the sword; and tlie suburb of Julpha, deprived by these eidl 
counsellors of its arms, w'as abandoned, with aO its inhabitants, 
to be the first prey in the bloody and rapaciof s hands of the 
A%hans. Death, then, slew to the right and to the left; an<t 
as the noblest anil tlie best always throw themselves In front 
in these assaults, few survived, of a character to maintain the 
good old name of the Armenian merchant of Jtilpha. In vain we 
look amongst these ruins of a town, and its people, for any 
thin g like the true spirit of commerce j a miserable principle of 
eliicane, ami over-readiing, appears in every transaction j and, 
as a man can seldom elieut any but a fool more than once, the 
wretched trafficker of his honour and Iiis conscience b soon 
left to slar^'e; or, if he amass money by tliese base methods, 
he spends it as worthlessly, as he ^lined it tin worthily. But this 
vast change in the respectability of a Persian Armenian, since 
the fall, or extinction of the house of Sefi, is not to be attributed 
solely to their depopulation ami sulibrings under the Afghans. 
None of the succeeding natbe princes, have attempted to restore 
these grafted subjects to theii' former useful rank in the empire j 
and persons of delegated authority, too often increase the evils 
of neglect, by those of oppression. The ways and means of 
such restoration, and iu amply repaying consequences, may 
easily be learnt from recurring to the conduct of Shall Abbas, 
at the time he transplanted this industrious people into his 
kingdom. Some, who had saved themselves from pill^e by a 
judicious surrender, brought substance along with them to 
continue their various manufactures and traffic: but to those 
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who had lost their capital, or who required an increase to pro¬ 
mote wider speculations, to these the generous and politic 
monarch opened his own treosurj, and Ubenilly lent to them, 
on a reasonable interest, such sums as were necessary to tlie 
prosperity of their business. Thus trusted, supported, and 
guaranteed in the fair enjoyment of what they gdned, the 
honour of their transactions kept pace witli their affluence; and 
an Armenian merdiant, in the time of Ahbas the Great, was 
considered the most efficient agent between Asia anti Europe, 
for the mutual transmission of rare goods, and their ralue in 
gold. In short, he might justly claim the title, that in civilised 
countries is esteemed the most honouraljle character in society. 
He was, what the merchants of Venice and Genoa were; what 
the merchants of England are; in every respect, ihe gentleman^ 
But the passage of a hundred years, over the desolation of Julpha, 
and the forgotten tombs of iLs faithful defenders, has so obli¬ 
terated all these recollections, that the despised descendants of 
tlie powerful factors of Shah Abbas, dare not raise their eyes 
witli any hope of notice from his august successors; and they, 
under certain impressions, which die light of knowledge only 
can do away, have no idea of the remaining value of a mine, 
whicli, though choked up with ruin and rubbish, has only to be 
opened as heretofore by a liberal hand and a confiding spirit, 
to show the streams of gold yet in its vems. But, on the reverse, 
the Armenians of Persia, throughout, are a poor, doubted, and 
contemned race j and contempt, usually engendering the tia^ 
versing tricks it supposes, tlie character of the man has sunk 
with his fortunes, and estimation in the public mind. Besides 
being cheats in the business of life, these once respectable 
people are now sunk to the lourest depths, in the loathsome 
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vices of drunkenness and gluttony; even their women partttk- 
ing these habits to tlie most disgusting excess. But a worse 
trait is yet to be mentioned. In place of the delicate sense of 
female purityj whicli made the chaste matrons of Julpha expire 
on the bosoms of their virgin daughters^ before they could see 
them borne to the arms of expecting princes, their Aigiian 
conquerors; the sordid mothers, wJioni we now meet in the 
Armenian suburbs of the cities in Persia, nourish their female 
children to violation ; and sell them, at the tender ages of twelve 
or thirteen, to the embraces of any man who will pay the price. 
With this view', they watch the arrival of every European j and 
having made the necessary enqume.H respecting the length of lits 
purse, and probable sojourn in the country, few days elapse 
before his private car is sought by successions of mothers, so¬ 
liciting his approbation of one of their daughters. Should he be 
inclined to comply with the too common fashion in the East, 
and select a girl, the bargain is maile by her parents. Tiicy 
first fie man d the price of her pretendeil services to them j tlien 
settle what her protector is to allow her for clothing, &c. while 
she lives with him * and what sum he is to leave with her, when 
he quits the country, to purchase her a respectable liiisbaiul 
amongst her owni people, should she be inclined to take one. 

The children which spring from timse temporary unions, are 
numerous throughout the country, and in a lamentable state. 
The father seldom has it in his power to transplant more than one 
or two of them to Europe; where, if denied the advantages of le¬ 
gitimacy, they would be brought up to virtue and respectability 
at least. But, too frequently, the men who give them being, liave 
neither the means, nor the inclination, to remove the fruit of a 
connection, they regard as an afiiiir of mere passmii ie 
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tVom the common lot of so many other hapless creatures in the 
same circumstances. Thus* these easy fathers, having gi\en 
the woman the stipulated parting douceur, with all the compla¬ 
cent carelessness of having paid a debt no more to be heard ot\ 
quit the counUy, and abandon the children they would have 
cherished with anxiety and pride, had they been horn in wed¬ 
lock, to the most wretched and degrading fates. When the 
girls are marketable, tliev arc sold by their mothers to the like 
prostitution that gave tliem their miserable existence j and the 
boys are too often exposed to destinies yet more disgraceful. 

I do not discuss the often agitated (jucstiou, ol whether it be a 
crime, or merely a pleasure, witli sometimes a disagreeable issue, 
that leads to the effect of bringing children into the world, thus 
excluded, like wretches out of cast, from tlie name, the iatnily, 
and even the land of their fatliers j with the ailditional evil of 
having no claim to the protection of any country whatever j 
while they lie open to every indignity, every misery, which the 
contempt and caprice of the country of their mother can cast 
upon tliem. These consequences may answer the qw^slion; for 
surely, no man, when he seriously tliinks, can doubt the moral 
crime of abandoning the offspring, which he knows are his 
own, like the dropping of tlie ostrich’s eggs, to the tlesert where 
they IblL 

Id these cases, we might expect the Armenian clergy woidd 
interfere i both to prevent the lormation ot such illicit connec¬ 
tions, aud, when formed, to see that justice should bo done the 
innocent progeny. Hut they are, too often, worse than supine j 
some way or other, rather encouraging tlian fUscounteiianciag 
this practice, for the sake of certain emoluments (I know not 
how gained) which tlicy derive from the illegally contracting 
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parties. Thus does ignorauce of their dutj, in some of the 
ministers of the church, and a shameless disregard of h in 
others, bring the Christian religion into disrespect, both with 
their own people, and the Mahomedons. For the Fersians, 
though they allow themselves, from their own law, the privilege 
of concubinage, are yet aware that the code of no Chrlstiati 
sect grants any such licence; and wlien they see Europeans 
joining these Armenians, In not only breaking tlie ordinances of 
their faith, but adding to that offence a breach of the law of 
nature, by deserting the offspring of their temporary engage- 
ineuta, the contempt of the more just Maliomedans is the inevit¬ 
able consequence. But these unhappy children of European, un- 
cliristian parents, are likely to have a generous frienrt in one 
illustrious bosom at least. iUid, I doubt not, tliat the charity 
which, that admirable Prince and his posterity may show to these 
forlorn ones, will be repaid by a fidelity, and moral oscfulness 
on their parts, to draw down hlessiiigs on Ids name and race. 

The persons of the present Armenians of Persia, neither in 
male nor female, possess any thing of the dignity, or sweetness, 
wliich marks Uielr Persian neighbours. Xeitlrer do tliey show 
the open brightness of countenance, whidi attracts in tiie Cir¬ 
cassian ; nor the brave, thoughtful air, that interests in the 
Georgian. So lamentably has neglect quenched their spirit, 
and their consequent self-debasements degraded the aspect of 
their (brms and features, they could not be known for the same 
race whose ancestors sal at tlie same board with Sliali Abbas. 

The costume of the men is that generally w'ora by the Per¬ 
sians. But the women differ considerably in theirs, from the 
fashions of tlie Moliomedan ladies. The Ajtneiuans bind tlieir 
heads with silk handkerchiefs of various colours, the ends falling 
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loose down the back j and under this sort of head-mantle they 
wear another kerdiief of white linen, which passes behind the 
ears, over the chin, a»»d hangs down on the breasL ^Mien they 
go out, this piece of drapery is occasionally drawn up over the 
mouth, leaving nothing of the fiice to he seen but the eyes, and 
the too often very floridly shining nose. A kind of jacket 
reaches nearly to the knee, made of diflerent sorts of a tuft*, and 
enriched with lace and etnbroitlerv, according to the wealth of 
the husband. A pair of rather tight trowsers, of a flowered vel¬ 
vet material, trimmed also j with a fine shawl round the waist, 
usually completes the dress of an i^rmenian lady. But some¬ 
times, old women and children wear tlie ancient national girdle j 
namely, a broad belt ornamented with knobs and buttons, and 
clasped in front by an ova! piece of silver, of great size and 
weight, and heavily embossed. The sheet or chadre, with which 
they envelope themselves when going abroad, is white. In 
summer, their feet are naked; in winter, covered bv a sock; 
They seldom adopt the walking boot of the Persian ladies j 
which is yellow, oi the Hessian shape, and reaches half-w’ay up 
the leg. The children of both sexes dross in the same style as 
their parents j only with tliis addition, the caps of the girls are 
ornamcuteil witli rows of ducats and tomauns. 

The niarrii^es of the Armenians are scenes of the grossest 
carousal. Tiieir gluttony is enormous j and pork being the 
favourite meat, their villages swarm with herds of swine. But 
all solemnities, whether joyous or mournful, afford occasions to 
them for eating and drinking. During the fast of Lent, they 
annually visit the graves of their relations and friends. And, 
as one of the articles of Uieir belief is, that «the souls of the de¬ 
parted rest somewhere in the middle region of Heaven, till the 
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(lav of doom,” the survivors bum iucense and lights upon die 
tombs, offering up prayers for their peaceful repose. At the 
head of every grave-stone over the bodies of Geor^ati or Arme¬ 
nian Christians, we always find a hollow, cut in the atone, for 
the reception of this burning perfume. These funeral remem¬ 
brances do not cease till the anniversary of our Ijord's Ascension ; 
when the whole religious rites of tlie season terminate in a 
welcome and abimtlant feast. Wine Sows like water, in liba¬ 
tions to the memory of the deceased i while shouts of revelry 
mingle with their cries and lamentations. The women always 
bear their part in these anomalous orgies of Bacchus and t)>e 
angel of death ; as Irightfiil a union, as ever could come into 
tlic heads of gross-wltted men, to bring together. 

The chief peculiarity in the faith of these people, is fimnded 
on a particular doctrine respecting the divine and human nature 
of our Saviour; wliich was first promulgated, about the middle 
of the fidh century, by Cutydies, a monk of Constantinople; 
and, afterwards, industriouiily propagatetl by a Syrian, named 
James. The hierarchy of this cburcli is in the same order as 
that of Russia; and its few monastic establishments are under 
the same rule, tliat of St. Basil. But, about two centuries before 
these Eutychian doctrines were heard of, Christianity was 
prcaidied in Armenia by tlie great Apostle of its churcli, St, Gre¬ 
gory, who converted the northern part ot the country. He was its 
first Bishop; and also founded the catliedral of Eitch-mai-adzen, 
near the foot of Ararat, on a spot wliere he declared he liad 
belicld tlie Divine Presence, Hence it takes its name, Place oj 
the jyivine Fision. But when the schism of Eutycliea i^tated 
the church, and the poor Armenians were driven about by the 
“ Itiglier powers,** as well as by eveiy wind oi doctrine, the 
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great name of Gregory was almost forgotten by tlicm, and his 
patriarchal cliair abandoned for an ecdesiastical establishment 
at "Erivan. Tlie power of tlie Armenian church remaine<l there 
for several centuries, till circumstances compelled its remov al i 
and then the memory of the good saint revived, on ibe transla* 
tlon of tliat metropolitan seat back to Ills sacred structnre on 
the plain of iVrarat* The Armenians calculate the recurrence 
of the Christian fasts, and feasts, in a way that brings them 
eighteen days later tliaii the ialling of ours. 

I have freely remarked on the present state of these people in 
this country, botli as to clergy and laity, and with reference to 
their decreased consideration in tlie respect of the natives. But 
though tlic observations point generally, they are not meant to 
be received universally ; tJiere being some highly estimable 
cliaractcrs throughout the empire, lioth in the Armenian diurcli 
and amongst its people. Indeed, many of the latter, even in 
the humblest stations, instead of following the gross gratifi¬ 
cations and vile traffickings of their own flesh and blood pursued 
by their debased brellircn, bear the changed fortunes of their 
nation with a manly patience, and soberly and steadily prosecute 
their various callings. 

The superior of the holy establishment at Julpha, received me 
with all the respect and cordiality I migitt have expected from 
the letter of bis patriarch. But the scene of my welcome, being 
amongst the shattered walls of all tliat had once sustaiiied the 
consequence of the colony, few but melancholy subjects of con¬ 
versation could be suggested j and, with musings verv dlffierent 
from those which pleasingly engaged my mind when turning 
from tlie hoary spires of Eitch-mahadzen, ,<yoct and bright in 
the sublime solitude of mount Ararat, I remounted my horse at 
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these mouldering gates, and bade adieu to the venerable prelate 

of ruined. Julpha. , 

The ferosh€ 9 , or goveniment-servanta who had been appointed 
to attend me, varied the route back to my residence, by con¬ 
ducting me ihrou^ the most interesting parts of the city of 
Ispahan, which were yet in the dilapidated state led by tlie 
Afghan devastation. These dreary trucks were numerous i 
strangely contrasting with tlie extensive rows of newly-planted 
plane-trees, whose well-apreatl branches, full of leaves of the 
most youthful and freshest green, promised a luxuriance of 
t^rowth hereafter, that miglit rival the proudest avenues of Sliali 
Abbas. But the prospect of tlievr being enjoyed, iu like or m 
any manner, is not so fair. From one end of tlie city to the 
other, under tliese avenues old and new, tlirough tlie gardens, 
and amidst their most delighdul “ paradises’^ of shade and 
Ibuntain, I saw iiardly a human creature moving, besides those 
who were incidentally engaged on the public works under tlie 
pay of tlie governor. Trade being almost lost to the city, and 
the royal residence entirely removed, from it, diere is no motive 
for the influx of profitable Irihabitaiits, or for the active industry 
of those alreatly there* In short, if Ispahan continue another 
fifty years so totally abandoned of its sovereign s personal notice, 
future governors can liave no stimulus for the re-crection ot 
buddings, whidi must remain unteuanted; for tlie repair of 
liaxars, on which the grass must ever grow ; for the preservation 
of gardens, whose sweetness blooms and dies without an eye to 
behold or lament the change, and the natural effects must 
ensue i Ispaliau will become a total ruin, amidst the saddest of 
wildernesses; bea^tv, m tlie blossom of youtli, and tlie fulness 
of maturity, left tSJecay and to perish, from the progress of 
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neglect alone. Tl>e trees, to be sure, must always be valuable to 
the state, even when the dty is no more. And during my 
intercourse with the Nizam-a-Doulali, who seemetl to regard 
the restoration of the old capital with the most liberal views, I 
had much pleasure in paying him more than a Persian com¬ 
pliment, while remarking on the fine wood with which he was 
filling the desolated tracts of the town. 

Mv quarters being so near the Aiatdan Shah, afforded me 
many opportimities to walk thitlier on foot, and gratify my 
curiosity )>y exarainirtg it at my leisure. This vast square was 
formerly one of the chief ornaments of Ispahan j enriched with 
shops, where every commodity of luxury and splendid manufac¬ 
ture w’ere exposed to sale. Here, also, were the troops exercised, 
and the nobility exhibiUid their Astatic tournaments, before 
their sovereign. In the centre of each side of this immense 
area, stands some edifice remarkable lor grandeur or for clia- 
racier. In the north-west, we find the great gate, or rather 
tower of entrance to tlie bazar; on which, in old times, stood 
tlic t«lebrated dock of Ispahan. Tlie soutli-eastern side of the 
tjuailrangle shows the Mesched Shtdi, a su|>erb mosque, which 
Shah Abbas built an<t dedicated to JSIehetli, one of the twelve 
Imaums. On the north-east, is the mosque of Ijooft Ullali} 
and on the south-west, the Ali Kapi, or gate of Ali, fonns a 
majestic parallel to tlie bazar pordi on tlie opi>osite side- The 
leiigiii of the square, may be about 2,fi00 feet; its breadth 7lK). 
Each fsice presents a ilouhle range of arches, the longest range 
amounting to eighty-six, and the shortest to thirty. At a 
few paces from thc»e arcades, we find a constant supply of water, 
Tuiuiing through a canal of black marble, and opening into a 
variety ol' basins of a similar material, full of the same refrusbing 
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a,e rtalc, wen when the citj’ is no mote. And duniig mj 
intercourse with die Nisam-e-DouMi. who seemed to regsrd 
ll,c restoration of the old capital with the most liber J views, I 
hail much pleasure in paying him more than a Persian eom- 
pliment, while remarking on the fine wood with which he was 

fillm" tlie desolated tracts o* the town. 

My tiuarters being so near the ilaidan Shah, afforded me 
manv opportunities to walk, thither on foot, and gratify my 
curiUy by examining It at my leisure. Tina vast siiimrc was 
formerly one of the chief ornaments of Ispahan *, enriched with 
.lions where every commodity of luxury and splendid manure- 
tiire were exposed to sale. Here, also, were the troops exercised, 
and Ihe nobility exhibited tbek Asiatic tournaments, before 
tbelr sovereign.' In lUc centre of each side of this immense 
area, stands some edihee remarkable for grandeur or for cha¬ 
racter, In the north-west, we fiiul the great gate, or rather 
Lower of entrance to the bazar j on which, in old times, stood 
tlie celebrated clock of Ispnbnn, The south-eastern side of tiie 
quadrangle sliows the Mesched Shah, a superb mosque, which 
Shah Abbas built and dedicated to Mehcdi, one of the twelve 
imaums. On the north-east, is Uie mosque of Looft Ullah; 
i«id on the south-west, the Ali Kapi, or galeof Ali, forms a 
majestic paraUel to the Viazar porch on the opiwsite side. The 
length of the st[uare, may be about 2,600 teet; its breadth 700. 
Each face presents a double range of arches, the longest range 
amounting to elghty-aix, and the shortest to thirty. At 
few paces from these arcades, we find a constant supply of water, 
running through a canal of black marble, and opening into a 
variety of' basins of a similar material, full of the same refreshing 
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element; and rendered doubly grateful by the close shade of 
the noble trees, which shelter the cheering beverage from the 
heating rays of the sun. 

The Sefi, or All Kapi Gate, is a building of considerable 
elevation, presenting, probably, the most perfect piece of fine 
brick-work to be found in the Persian empire. It is divided 
into several stories over the great entrance, and the flights of 
steps which conduct to them are formed of the most beautiful 
variegated porcelain. The first flight leads to u large chamber 
over the gate, open on all sides Ijut one; the roof of whidi is 
sumptuously gilt and carved, and supported by eighteen lofty 
octagonal pillars j now in a faded state, hut formerly richly 
emldazoned with gold, and other brilliant decomtions, con¬ 
formable to the splendid remains in the rest of the huihltng. 
In the middle of the floor, is a large marble square cistern and 
fountain j both of which drew their waters, by means of ma¬ 
chinery, from the canal below. 

On the side of this spacious jlilrcrdor, (for so we may call It, as 
it lookctl out in almost every direction,) which is nearest to the 
balustrade facing the IVlaidaii, a raised platform marks the spot 
on which the great Shah Abbas used to place his royal seat; 
anti tbence review liia chivalry', galloping and skirmishing 
beneath; or, in something of the Roman style,witness thetombats 
of wild and ferocious aiiiraak I say Roman, but the “ lions’ 
den" of Darius tlie Medc, sufficiently shows that such pastimes 
were in vogue in Persia, long before Rome had act the example. 
One of tlic more modem sports under the Sefi race, was that of 
the nobility displaying their address in shooting at an object 
fixed on the top of a high pole, (like the popitijay of our 
ancestors;) and which pole, once tlie cynosure ol so many anxiotjs 
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eves yet temains in the Maidan Shdi, lonely and disregarded. 
Were it in any place of England, after «> long a tune of neglect, 
we sliould find the stem tnos»<!Overed, and the dank g^ at its 
fool • bnt in this pure climate, all appears fresh, and .mimpaired, 
till the hand of man sullies its fair surface, - A sort of perpetuity 
in the ematence of inanimate ol.)ects, after the Hying lieings who 
constructed them are entirely passeil atray, which produce a 
much satlder impression on the spectator, than when ytewing 
the age-marked ruins of our climates j whose mouldering ap¬ 
pearance of decay seems hastening to join them to the dust o 
the founders, AViiDst these Persian sports of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, so like those of our own festivities of the 
same period, were going on with the equestrian orders; the 
iower ranks took their share of May-game, on the sume ground, 
and under the same royal eye; wrestling, tumbling, and exlubit- 
ino a variety of other feats of strength and agility. 

saloon opened from the Mlratlor, on tlie side where alone 
it was not all window • and this interior diamber might vie 
in splendour with the utmost magnificence T had seen in any 
of the palaces of the Meste Beheste. Besides the ornaments of 
gold, and mirror, and arabesque wreathing, its walls were hung 
with’ groups of dancing-girls, of every country and action. 
Amongst other pictures, were the whole IcngUi portraits of 
a lady and gentleman, in the European liuhits of the age of 
.lames I. or his son, our first Charles; probably the producUon 
of some artist in the suite of die Holstein ambassadors; or, more 
Ukely, the portraits of Sir Robert and Lady Shirley* who re- 
sldetl at the Sefi court during the reign of .Tames; and, in tact, 
dietl here*: but where buried, memory at present does not bear 

any record. 
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On flscBiiding the sGcond fligtit of stoirs^ wg fotmd oiirsGlvGS 
in a range of small rooms, so numerous, that they appeared 
endless. TJie walls of many wore spotted all over from top to 
bottom with tliD little recesses 1 have described before, in the 
shapes of bottles, flagons, goblets, &o.; and the whole suite 
exhibited, besides these receptacles for immediate refreshment, 
a thousand notices that these chamhers were the retiring-places 
oi‘ the king, and his knight compamomi for the most unreserved 
recreation of themselves after the fatigues of the lists below. 
We know, from historical testimony, as well ns oral information, 
the great Abbas had a set of nobles about him, bearing a 
similar title to tlie above. When he first mounted the throne, 
he found his regal authority continually thwarted by the 
aristocratic pride of a [ugh order of chiefs, who called, themselves 
heads of the Kuzal Bashi, or Golden Tribes; and, to counter¬ 
poise their weight in the state and the royal armies, lie formed 
a band or tribe, whidi he named ShtA Sa^und, or the Kings 
KHcruhu and invited brave men of all other tribes, to enrol 
themselves under that banner, as his especial body-guard, 
counsellors, and l>oard-compamons. Above ten thousand of 
the noblest names in Persia, were starapt with avidity on this 
diivalric roll j the heroes it registered, honoured tlieir title 
during the monarches life and their t>wn; aiid, when he and thej 
were dead, still the distinction of Shah Sevund descended to their 
children j and the pletlged band continued for ever attached to 
the Sefi dynasty. 

The walls, the ceilings, of the little chambers of repose I 
have just mentioned, (and w'hich, doubtless, bad been occasionally 
inhabited by aome of the worthies of the ShaJi Seimnd, from the 
age of Shah Abbas, to that of Shah Houssein, when the race of 
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the Sefi no longer found a throne In Persia;) all these places 
were wrought into bowery net-works, or treillages of gold and 
flowers, intermingled with small anacreontic paintings of men 
and women revelling in the juice of the vineyard. We are not 
ignorant of the freedom which Shah Abbas practised, and allowed, 
with regard to the convivial use of wine. But when I considered 
these depicted exaggerations of that liberty, and the common 
consequences of such complete abandonment, as they openly 
pourtray, of king and nobles to the most stupltymg and im- 
bruting of vices; and compared them with the wise ordinances of 
Shall Abbas for his jieople’s good, and the steadiness with which 
they were maintained by himself and his ministers, I could not, 
on any rational principle, attriiiutc these unveiled portraitures of 
man, in his most disgraceful moments, to sucli a prince ; to him, 
of whom the judicious Chardin wrote, that “ when Shah Abbas 
ceased to breathe, Persia ceased to prosper." Hence, 1 again 
that all the grossest bacchanalian scenes found here, and 
in other royal seats of the Sefi race, are commeinorations of the 
drunken orgies of Abbas the Second ; who, on tliese occasions, 
we hear from all quarters, gloried in his shame ; admitting high 
and low to be his boon companions. The consequences of his 
vices, siifficiently shewerl tlieir undeviating tendency, in the 
reign of his “ son, ami son’s son paving the way for the con¬ 
quest of the Afghans, by the demoralization of his nobles, and 
the oppression ol Ills people. 

From the roof of this building, whence sucli tlivera scenes of 
royal festivity, or of royal massacre, must have been belield; we 
had an extensive view of the city. In the days of its prosperity, 
the panorama must Iiave been splendid. At present, with the 
exception of the palaces in the gardens to the westward, the whole 
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mass below is one mouldering succession of ruinous housesj wails, 
mosques, and shapeless structures, wliich had formerly been the 
mansions of the nobility. They lay, a vast grey heap} but agree¬ 
ably broken to the eye, and shaded, in a variety of directions, by 
groups, or lines of lofty poplars, walnut, chinar, and fruit-trees; 
which still flourish amongst the ruins of the human habitations, 
to which they had once made part of their gardens. 

On turning towards the west, we then Indeed see the last 
rays of the setting sun of Ispahan still above the horizon, 
glittering on the burnished pinnacles, sparkling fountains, and 
gay verdure of the I'leste Beheste, and Chahcr Bagh. Several 
miles beyond, but nearly in the same direction, and yet within 
the wide circumference of the city boundary, we observed an 
insulated hill, rising high, in a conical shape, and forming a very 
conspicuous object amongst the crumbling mounds at its toot. 
It is called the JUusft kou, ovJirvMll. On its summit are some 
fragments of a building, the original constructors ol which the 
people around declare to have been the devil, or evil spirits. 
Indeed, it is the easy fashion of this country to account for 
every thing, about whose origin the speaker is ignorant, by 
attributing it to dromon agency. And this blind superstition 
is no where so often exhlbitetl, as when inquiries are made 
respecting the Ibunders of some of the finest architectural 
remains, which, from ingenuity, workmanship, and taste, must 
have been the erection of the most enlightened days of the 
empire j and then we see the wandering natives shake tlieir 
heads, and gravely ascribe these proofs of their fathers greatness, 
to the liandicraft of the arch-enemy of mankind. But, as this 
Attuiiit koa is an artificial mount, and stands clcjse to the quarter 
of the city where the Guehres, and particularly tliose who 
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followed the arms of Mahmoud, dwelt; no doubt they re-seated 
themselves in a spot that had been inhabited by their ancestors, 
from the first peopling of the banks of the Zeinderood j and 
they found it thus marked by the Hi^h Place of their worship. 

The view around this extensive metropolis, is bounded on all 
sides by mountains; to which legends are attached, wild and im¬ 
probable, but e<|ually interesting to the kalioun-smoking Persian, 
delightedly listening to the often-repeated narrations, as the 
most authentic traditions of their own country to our European 
scholars. One of the mountains nearest to Uic city, and which 
stands in an eminently Iwld position, rugged and sterile. Is 
calletl the Hill of Sefi; being sanctified by the remains of a 
hermitage, and other spots, once the dwelling of a saint and his 
devotees. 

The range to the south, and south-west, which appear rising 
in successive lieighta to a great distance, crown, with their pale 
heads, the varied and promontoried clifts, which seem to bul¬ 
wark tlie tlecaying towers of Ispahan. From tlie remote 
fastnesses of these mouEitaina, the Bactiari robbers make their 
descents, whenever the spoil in the way may be worth the 
danger. Every farsang’s distance from Teheran seems, in the 
ideas of these barbarians, to shorten the arm of the royal law 
agmnst them ; and, in ctmsequence, it behoves travellers to 
marshal their ranks, arid prime their weapons, before they turn 
their horses’ heads into the rocky gorge of these ravines. 

The time drew near for the prosecution of my journey. But 
the same cause tlvat detained me so long at the gates of my royal 
lodging on my arrival at the old capital, delayed me two or 
three days when I proposed leaving it; the ill-conduct of the 
mefamandar 1 had brought from Teheran; whose own pursuits 
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at Ispalian, had occasioned tlie first embarrassment j and wlw), 
from tlie same motives, by various subterfuges, sought to im¬ 
pede my departure. During these discussions, niitf hinderances, 

I occupied my vacant hours in copying some of the costumes 
from the old pictures in the banqueling hall of the Cliehel Se- 
toon; which, in almost every paiticnlur, differ from that of the 
Persian of the present day. The rich and gay brocades, worn 
by the nobles of the court of the Sefi race, as their ordinary 
habits, are now changed for European cloths j tlie costly sliawl 
for the head, or tissued turban, are replaced by a plain cap of 
black sheep-skin : in short, the alteration is from head to foot. 
Hut every detad of the modern dress, being so minutely given 
by Air. Morier, I need not repeat them here. Besides, it is tlie 
less necessary to present a regular description of costume iii my 
sketch of the manners and customs of tliese people, since dif¬ 
ferent parts of it Imve incidentally been noticed tlirougiiout llic 
volume. But, to any person who has read the valuable work 
oil Persia, referred to above, this apology is utinecessary ; and, 
for the satisfaction of those who have not, anil yet ivoiild wish 
for more of the detail than 1 have given, I shall subjoin, in one 
of my volumes, drawings of the habits of both men and women. 

In the course of a morning stroll, after leaving my copying 
amusement In tlie solitary hall of the tlreat King, and passing 
through its gates into the umbrageous avenues of the Cliaher 
Bagh, I turned my steps along u sequestered walk, which con¬ 
ducted me to one of the still existing colleges, out of tlie many 
which Ispahan boasted in its day of royalty. Chardin mentions, 
that forty-eight of these establishments were in a flourishing 
state when he visited the city. The one which I saw was called 
aiedressy Jeddah. Its portal is filled by two immense ibhling- 
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doors made of solid brass, deeply embossed, and richly oma- 
niented with pure silver. On passing through them, and a 
vestibule witli a dome roof, I found myself in a spacious square 
court, planteil tliickly with flowers, ajui overshadowed by lines 
of lofty trees. The roses were of every hue and perfume j and 
being now in their fullest blow, the air was one cloud of incense. 
The cloistered sides of the building which formed the square, 
were divided into archetl compartments, covered within and 
without with variegated tiles, coloured in strange, lantastic pat¬ 
terns, intermixed w'ith sentences from the Koran, In this prac¬ 
tice of writing the precepts of their religion ” on the posts of 
their houses, and on their g^tes,^' both 2kIahomedans and Ar¬ 
menians appear to respect the Divine Law; which, witli as much 
paternal tenderness, aa beauty of language, commands the lessons 
of virtue to " be bound, for a sign, upon the hand j and worn as 
a frontlet between the eyes; tliat it may be well with them, 
and with their children for ever 1” 

A mosque occupies nearly the whole of one side of the qua¬ 
drangle. Its porch is supporteil by two liigh columns ; and when 
we enter, we find the w’hole in the freshest preservation of splendid 
decoration. The cupola-roof is of a fine form, brilliantly orna^ 
mented in the Seti taste; and surmounted, on the outside, by 
three golden globes. Crescents, as a finish to this part of a holy 
building, I have not seen in Persia. About a hundred students 
are now the inhabitants of this college. Tliey receive their edu¬ 
cation free of expense to themselves, the moullah who instructs 
them' being paid by the government. And, while I contem- 
platetl their regular habits, the seclusion of the place, and the 
serenity which reigned within its walls, I could not hut feel with 
Mr. Jlorier, that here was the very sanctuary of study. Indeed, 
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I thought it by far die most delightful spot in the whole range 
of the royal domains, and well worthy the title of the Ninth 
Paratlise; the other eight might be deemed the gardens of 
pleasure, but this is the mansion of peace. I enquired for the 
venerahle Mirza Mahomed Casseui, who was its head at the 
time Sir Hartford Jones visited Ispahan, and heard, with much 
disappointment, that he had been dead some tim e, 

I walkwt, as well as rode, a good deal, during niy short so¬ 
journ at Ispahan, being solicitous to see as much of the city as 
my time would allow ; and, to my .surprise, I found the climate 
not the least in my way. Jhe mornings were extremely plea¬ 
sant ; and tiie days, equally so j the tliermometer in the shade 
seldom exceeding of Fahrenheit. The evenings, however, 
were oppressively close, followed by nights as extremely cold 
and sharp. Being without dew, the scenery around Ispalmn is 
deprived of a feature in the landscape, which, in the fine May- 
mornings of Europe, preserves the fresh hue of the verdure, 
and gives brilliancy to every object. At present, (May 31 st,) 
no fruits are ripe here; hut both olierries and plums are eaten, 
as delicacies, in their crude state. 

June 1 St, ISIS. Finding the idle pretences of my mehmaitdar 
increase to an attendpt to shake off' Ids iluty altogether, and by 
the utterance of the most cunning and impudent falsehoods, to 
persuade me that his office ended at Ispahan, where he should, 
therefore, remain ; 1, at last, took tile step I ought to have 
done ou his first demurring, and notified his behaviour to the 
Governor. Bedress was immediate; the insolence of a ser¬ 
vant to a stranger, being con-sidered as reflecting disgrace on his 
master, and an almost unpardonable breach of hospital tty to Jiis 
guest. A mandate was instantly issued from the higher powers, 
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departure prom ISPAHAN. 

Importing, that It was on the refractory person’s own peril, to 
Unger another moment, after I simulcl command him to ililhl m 
every respect the order of the King; which was, that he should 
attend me with all the services of a mebmandar, from my 
setting forth from Teheran, to my return to that city again. 
And, if I should hereafter find cause to complain of bis con- 
diict'in any one tittle, a signal punishment would be his certain 

awnrcL 

The vavatteurt or rather t?ar/e/, according to our English ac¬ 
ceptation of the term, finding that my European patience might 
be encroached on too far, and that I had, and would in foture, 
put my demand* on his services, if demurred, into the hands of 
those accustomed to treat determined disobedience in a very 
summary way, resumed his eloquence, to explain his extraor¬ 
dinary^ misapprehension of tlie royal commission; and, to make 
atonement, became proportion ably alert in expediting all my 
commands, wlicther they might tend to take him southward, 
to Persepolis, or westward, to Jericho, Being now aware of 
the character I had to deal with, 1 managed him afterwards on 
a principle directly opposite from the Prinee of Denmark's order. 
Had I dealt witli this man “ acem-ding lo mine honour,*' 1 
sliould have been left in deserts, and encouraged him to dis¬ 
honour hift master; but, ns I treated him nccarding to his 
I kept him honest, and, as my royal entertainers would have 
wished, myself In as much comfort, as the various fortunes ot 
the road, in so wide an empire, could reasonably admit. 

After all preliminaries, and the proper adieus to the delegated 
authorities in Ispahmi, I saw my troop well mounieti j pr&* 
pared, « sword, and sinewy arm,” at the port of egress, for wliat 
might occur hereafter: and, having given my orders to the 
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now obsequious mehmandar» Scdiik Beg and myself took our 
station at die bead of the little cavalcade. It was then near the 
hour of sun-set But the lamps of unutimbered stars, without a 
(^oufX ** to liihtk fJicir beaimt' were in prospect; and the dissolv¬ 
ing Sultriness of the evening, I knew would give place to the 
bracing cool of the night; hence, I did not hesitate to set forth 
liie first hour 1 found the path clear. 

Li passing from the vaulted exterior galleries of the palace, 
our way lay through the ruinous quarter which had fonnerly 
been inhabitetl by tlie court silversmiths and jewellers; now 
the asylum of hundreds of starving wretches j sprung, as it were, 
like the repeated ofispring of the Dragon's teetli in heathen 
fable, Irom the blood of the murdered citizens, who had jje- 
fished under the sworil ol Mahmoud in these very arcades. 
Their unceasing clamours for relief, render the only avenue 
open to those who dwell within the royal walls, a passage of 
pain, increasing at every step. 

Croesus himself could hardly give satisfactory alms to all tliat 
apply } and tJiere is no issue, on horseback al least, but through 
crowds of these unlmppy people, Wliole families, iioui the 
aged and crippled grandsires, to motliers witli their inJonls al 
their breasts, surrounded us on all sides, with scarce a rag to 
hide their emaciateil, and almost blackened limbs. This was, 
indeed, the worst ruin I had seen in Ispoliaii. And I grie\ c, 
as a man united to these poor creatures by a common nature, 
to add, that tliis w'as not the only spot, in tlie ancient pr«/e 0 /' 
where such sjiectacies presented themseivesm JMnuy 
hundreds, in the stune condition, hide tlieir wretchedness 
amongst the forgotten vaults of the more remote parts of the 
desolated city; exhibiting a sad picture of what the vicissitudes 
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of a great capital may be ; and the reverses of an empire, which 
once gave laws to the major part of the Asiatic world. 

After passing through the long avenue of the Chalier Bagh, 
and crossing the bridge to the most south-eastern point of the 
city, we found ourselves amidst the far-stretching ruins of the 
suburb on that bank of the river ; and I had scarcely clcored 
its deep and shadowy Hoes, and yet more shmlowj^ phantoms of 
men anti women, clamorous for charity, beibre the cveniiig 
closed. We touched our horses with the spur, and rode briskly 
forward for more than a mile. At the entrance of a little upland 
valley, I turned round to take a parting glance of the last seat 
of the Sefiea, A long yellow gleam lay over the town, marking 
the mosque mid palace domes, columns und spiry towers, witli 
a streak of gold. When 1 looked again, ftom a more devatetl 
spot, and at a greater distance, the reflected brightness had ^ 
failed to a faint silvery hue, till all was lost in the grey twilight 
of the horizon. 

Our way lay nearly south, on on undulating roaii, winding 
amongst the hills, but keeping the Sefi mounlmn, and its range, 
to our right. At this point of my journal, I cannot retrain from 
mentioning an instance of uncommon sagacity in a greyhound, 
©four company; that sort of dog not, in general, being cele¬ 
brated for any thing beside fleetness in tlic chase. Soon after 
we had advanced into the uneven country, by some negligence 
or other, the horse-keeper allowed a fine spirited aninml lie was 
leading to break away. The liorse set off at speed up the lulls; 
and, from the darkness of the night, and the lew people I could 
spare to pursue, I at first despaired of his recovery. But the 
Jog, on the instant he perceived the animal loose, headed him 
at every turn ; and, at length, after a long run, succeeded in 
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catching the end of the halter^ and retaining it in his month | 
holding it firm, while the superior strength of the horse dragged 
Jjim onward j and then, pulling him in his turn, endeavoured 
to arrest the fugitive's pace, during his hounils and sudden freaks : 
which effort of the dog’s, so fur impeded the animal’s flight, as, 
at last, to allow one of my servants to seize liim. A British 
bull-dog could not have shown more determination, or strength 
of mouth, at the nose of a bidl, tiian was evinced by my sUghtly- 
made Persian grcvfiound Cooley^ (the spotted,) in his contest 
with this strong, and veiw highly metllcii horse. 

After a march of nearly five liours, we reached the montfi of a 
valley, which leads to tlm Pass of Ourtchiny; going forward un¬ 
der night shadows, more gloomy than usual at this season, and at 
this hour, in Persia; but we were in the midst of hills, that deep¬ 
ened darkness by their own black shade, and by obstructing any 
light from stai* or moon-beam. Tlie road from tins point, was 
rocky, steep, and rough ; literally a ladder hewn in the mountain, 
for the surer footing of tJie horses and beasts of burthen ; who, as 
we vieweii them indistinctly from below, appearetl hanging from 
the rock, in tile air. ftlysell* and Sedok Beg followed j and thence, 
from the almost jioqiendicular of the first ascent, we continued 
winding upward, on a path equally dangerous, round the broken 
and projecting masses of the mountain. Having surmounted 
these difficulties, our animals halted on the summit of the pass, 
to take breath, where we found a range of small buildings; the 
guard-houses of a detachment of musketeers, stutlonetl here to 
protect travellers from the marauding attacks of the wild 
banditti from the remoter liills, wlio still infest tlm neighbourhood. 
Certain tax-gat I lerers are also posted with these defenders, to 
collect artoU from mcrcliants and caravans as tlicy pass. The 
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spot was “ appallingly complexloned" for pUlage and murdei's 
and, I think it an oven chance, tliat should strong temptation, 
and a promising opportunity occur, these very walchmen ot our 
safety might become the principal actors in a scene of midnight 
plunder. Hence, again I recommend to all travellers who 
journey in llieae perilous tracts, to carry along with them their 

own guards* ^ 

We now began a rather gradual descent, still winding amongst 

the mountains, but which terminated in a valley, bounded by 
abrupt and irregularly formed rocks. Tlie day began to dawn u 
we came in aigbt of our menzil, near the village ol Mayar. It 
was. indeetl, welcome im the mom to the whole patty, after so 
severe a march ■, and at half-past lour we entered its just opened 
gates: luiving travelled from Ispahan eight farsangs, and Irom 
lli 0 pflss ot Ourtchinv ihroif* 

June ai, Mayar is a cOQfliJerable villuge, situated in a 
cultivated valley, of about three or tour miles in width. Tlie 
country around looks cheerful, from its jdanted fields and 
gardens ; but the spectre-like ruins of other viUages, which start 
up at every turn! tig, for ever scare away the pleasurable feelings 
witli which we greet views of peculiar rural beauty. Tlie moun¬ 
tains which rise on either aide of this fertile vale, are abrupt, 
sterile, and of particularly bold and wild forms. I might have 
thought myself again amongst the most savage tracts of tlie 
Caucasus, climbing tlie scarred ridges of a shattered rocky world. 
Their strata run so irregularly, and in such opposite and fractured 
directions, the whole seems as if the 'ritaus had really been at 
war, and this tim scene of their tearing up the hills, and pitching 
them against each other, to fall, at any hazard, in the pell-mell 
heaps in wliich they stand. A fine blueisk lime-atoue, and a 
reddish sandy rock, appear their principal substance. 
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The caravansary at Majar, was odc of Slmh Abbas's erections j 
but, for want of due repairs, is sinking rapidly to decay; a 
neglecU which, if not remedied in time, will be severely felt by 
future travellers, it being the only allotted place of reception 
after the fatigues of so long and arduous a march. On our 
arrival, the villagers made a demur to sending in the provisions 
which the King’s order required; but the melimandar reminded 
die KelJckoda (the magistrate of the hamlet) of two former 
visits which he had made to that spot, when the people had 
chosen to be refirartoiy j and the remembered consequences soon 
uulockcd their stores. Perhaps I could not give a clearer view 
ol the arbitrary use the subordinate officers of an iksiatic govern¬ 
ment make of their poiver; and of the dispositions with which 
certain instances of its prerogative are always Iiardly endured, 
tlioiigh generally patiently acceded, by the natives, than by 
relating the two circumstances to which my unprincipled at¬ 
tendant referred. 

He had been ordered by government to accompany a detach¬ 
ment of Russian soldiers, in the royal pay, down to Shiraz, and 
see that they were amply provided iluring the march. At tlu's 
village lie found the doors barred, and every article dentanded 
the people refused. He remonstrated, he threatened, but no 
compliance was intimated. A coup de main wqb then decided, 
and he turned the soldiers loose. Without ceremony, they 
treateil the whole scene d/ar burst open the doors of 

theiiouses, broke the heads of half tJic inhabitants, and, not 
only helped themselves to tlieir due, but to whatever else they 
took a fancy to in the dwellings of the disobedient 

Bui the result of tliis gentleman’s second exertion of official 
authority, was much more serious to these unhappy people. 


disobedience to the rackam. 

Some months after the former affair, he was nomiimted 
nielimandar to a khan of high diatinction. travelling to the aouth; 
but who, on arriving at tins village, and demanding the tribute 
due to the royal raekam, was, in like manner with myselt, 
peremptorily refuaetl. His purveyor hiiked to ihe nobleman, 
the expediency of repeating the coereive arguments he had used 
before; but the khan was of a mild and generous nature, and, 
forbidding all attempts al force, caused it to be intimated to the 
people, that he, here, waived the privdege with which he bad 
been honoured by his sovereign, and would purchase every thing 
he might require ; plenty was then produced, and the bringers 
amply repaid. The old mehmanilar, vexed to tlie heart at this 
passivenesa of his charge, determined to revenge himself on the 
villagers, and to make the khan himself the instrument. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he managed to have that munificent noblematfs 
trunks^Token open during the night, and left In a pillaged state. 
In the morning, when they were discovered, the outrage was 
represented to the owner as having been done by tiie people he 
ha*l paid ao lilTerally: “ You now see,” cried the meimmndar, 
why these disobedient villagers would neither send their 
KetkhoJa, nor come near tliemselves, when we first arrived; 
they had laid a plan of robbing you, and, notwithstanding your 
ill-placed generosity, you see they have fulfilled their intentions,” 
The khan could not suspect his own followers, nor his htghiij 
respecifdAe guide, nor yet doubt his eyes; and, enraged at the 
ingratitude of the w-relches he had saved llrom the mehmandar’a 
tbrcalened enforcement, be reported tlielr conduct to govern¬ 
ment; and the consequence was, the unfortunate villi^e of 
Idayar was condemned to pay three thousand pounds of cotton, 
in penalty for their disobedience and dishonesty. Meanwhile, 
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tlie old jackall (to whose weU^-known hard and griping nature, 
I doubt nott these ileniaJs maj, from the first, be attributed), on 
his return to the ancient capital, exaggerated an accidental loss 
of his own, narocly, a lyorn-out baroony (or cloak) and a })air of 
riding breeches, into a property worth several hundred tom aims, 
which he accused these people of stealing also. The wrath’ 
was now great against this poor village; the inehmandar iiim- 
self was sent with a party of hoisemen to collect the fine of 
puiiisliment; and he tolil me, with a grin, that he took care to 
squeeze out an additional hundred tomauns for himselfT and 
thirty for each of his armeil companions. 

AVhat European could listen to these details, without iiiteinalfy 
drawing a parallel between the state of what are called the 
people, in the king^loms of Christendom, and the situation ol‘ 
those beyond its pale ? For, whatever may be the comparative 
difference in the several political constitutions of Europe, the 
spirit of their common laitli infuses itself amongst them all i and 
a ceitain principle of erjuul justice is, conse(|uently, found to 
modify the most arbitrary. But a man must travel in the East, 
to fully understand this, and, therefore, to be sufficiently grateful 
for his happier destiny. 

June 4th. We left our quarters tills morning at 5 o’clock. 
Our roarl lay in a direction from soutli 14'’ to 20" cast, along the 
valley of Mayar, which increased in width as we atlvancetl. 
Having travellc*! about two farsangs, we passed a walled mill; 
leaving it on our left, where wc enteretl on a succession of de- 
tached and rocky hills, possessing a very ill name as tiie lurking- 
places of robbers from the higher mountains, traversed 

them, however, in safety ; and tlien pursued our way over a flat 
and excellent road, situated at a tljstance of nearly two miles 
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ftom die foot of the mountato to the eeetweri The 
village of Ispha atood on one aide of tlie toatl s ‘ 

al^here, L halting-place lay for beyond iu Thecountry 
aroondwua fine-, and, at ahont a faraang’a diatance Iroin o^ 
..ppointed quarters, we approaclied a very p.cWreaqae spot 
thrTomh of Shall Hcaa. who, respected by all mvaden. is soil 
,o have rested there unmolested for the space of seven hund«d 

vears. It is built of brick, of a low dome shape, standing amidst 

I grove of trees, and washed at its side by a beaut.fnl^^y clear 
stream. Part of the waters are drawn off into a smal a. . 
appropriated to a sort of sacred fish, greatly reverrf by the 
Peraiana. But wteUier they are considered holy m tliemsel , 

0, derive it from their vicinity to the shrines ot Imaums, or other 
sainted persons. I could not distinctly understnnd. 

Tlie whole way from the sacred tomb to Koomishali, our des¬ 
tined menail. was a eontlnnation ofdevasUtcd human h^itations; 
not merely in a ruinous state, but fallen to the ground m shape¬ 
less heaps, mixed with pleasure-grounds run to wildness i and 
every other vestige of former prosperity, minglal with present 
desolation. This tract coroprisetl an extent of four miles j the 
monotonous undulation of the almost imtlcfiu.ble masses o 
decay, being varied at innumerable distances with higii perforated 
towera. which were (or rather hail been) the celebrated pigeon 
towers for breeding myriads of those birds, so long a mine of 
wealth to the district of Ispahan. At present, they are os 
tenantleia as the ruins at their bases not a human loot moves 
amonvst tlrem j not a wing of that beautiful and almost domestic 
bird winnows the air. Indeed, most of Uio way from Ispahan 
,0 Koomishali, these buildings appear every where, at a little 
distance from the sides of the roads ; always where the remains 
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af a village are discernible; and almost cver^ one is equally 
silent, with this numerous colony of depopulated, towers which 
mark the dun heaps of Koomishah. Formerly, great attention 
was paid to the nurturing and rearing of these birds ; their dung, 

I have been told, bringing in a yearly income (from the produce 
of one pigeon-house alone,) ot* nearly two hundred tomauns. 
Amongst other uses to which the small remains of this manure 
is applied, it is laid on the melon-beds of Ispahan ; and hence 
the great reputation of the melon of that district, for its unequalled 
Havour, Another use of the dung in older times, was to extract 
saltpetre for the puqjose of making guni^owder; which, two 
centuries ago, had only just been put into tlic Persian list of 
warlike ammunition. 

We entered the wails of Koomishah after a march of five 
hours and a hall'j the distance from Mayar being estimated at 
five farsangs, about nineteen British miles. It is an extensive 
[dace, but forsaken, and tumbling to pieces tn every direction. 
After passing through its lofty gate, Tve traversed a long line of 
empty bazars without meeting an individual. On the left of 
the deserted place of shops, we took up our quarters in a dirty, 
wretched caravansaiy, but the beat in the cityj and which was the 
work, in days of yore, of a certain public-spirited nobleman, 
named Jaffier Khan. The extremity of the valley through wluch 
we had travelled, nearly closed on the opposite mountains at the 
iroint where we found the town. Its dilapidated walls, towers, and 
houses, completely filled the chasm; which expanded again on 
the other aide of the ruins, over whose mouldering hillocks you 
pass, as through a breach, to enter a broader vale. The ground 
in this valley, and more immediately near the town, is tom up 
by the spring torrents. Unchecked by the ingenuity of the 
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peasant, and their ravages lellwithmit repair from I.is industry, 
they pour down from the mountains in free course, deluging 
«,t and field. Tliat it was not always so. we ^ in tlm dimp 
and wide channel through which they once llowe.1 a noble 
,in.de stream, across which comparatively empty bed, many 
sta^y though broken arches of fine bridges, still l«ar testimony 
to the former consequence of Koomisliali, and the lull flood ol 
its river. There can be no doubt tliat it was a town ol great 
antiquity, but I am not aware of the justness of Cliardin sup¬ 
posing it to be the Orebatis of I’tolemy. 

It would be tedious, on leaving each separate minoujs spot 
ot‘ the many we visited throughout tins empire, to be always 
recapitulating the causes of such melancholy effects j suffice it 
to say, die catastrophes of most may generally be epitomised 
in a few words; civil discord, foreign in vasioD, and the oppres¬ 
sions of arbitrary’ delegated governors. Indeed, the latter evil 
is sufficient to comprise all the mischief ol' the two otliera in 


itself. 

June 5th. We left our miserable caravansary this morning at 
three o’clock, by theliglit of the stars j their influence was not 
very powerful, yet enough to show the deplorable desolation of 
that part of the city, through which the warden of our quarters, 
acting as guide, convoyed myself ami follower^ The path was 
so involved, we appeared wandenng for more tlian a mile 
amongst nothing but ruins, and over ground, stoney, and tissureil 
^jth shattered water-courses, and interrupted by traversing 
ravines. Such were our difficulties, until we reached the loot of 
the opposite mountain j whence commenced the eastern side of 
the valley, and along which our route lay, over an excellent 
road. As soon as the dawn began to render objects more 
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visible, we found ouraelvea in a plain of from eight to ten miles 
widej abundantly spotted with villages, in the usual imposing 
style, mud-walled and flanked witli towers; but wlien we drew 
near, most were decayed, and none fully inliabited. At about three 
faraanga farther, we saw a large insulatetl hill on our right, from 
whose base extended, in a sort of radii, very extensive gardens- 
They were carefully inclosed, and the country, for a little way, 
seemed in corresponding cultivation- In passing the walls of 
more tlian one deserted hamlet, our mehmandar pointed out to 
us certain spots, where he told us blood had been shed. Some¬ 
times, the iMjrpetrators were open invaders; imt oftener, the 
Llesolaters of the little places before us were the banditti inoini- 
taineers ? who, for ages past, have rendered the route from 
Ourtchiny to the very gates of Shiraz, an expedition of danger. 
At the turning of a murderous looking dell, he showed us a rum 
where the present Shah^s brotlier, the late Hossein Kouli Khan, 
surprised a band of about thirty Bactiarlea dividing their spoil. 
They were seized immediately. He then ordered hts people to 
punish the robbers by depriving them of the sight of their left 
eyes, and cutting off their right hands. When he was obeyed, fie 
dismissed the mountaineers to tlieir tribes, telling them to take 
those marks on their bodies, as a warning to tlieir fellows of the 
manner in which all should be treated, who were caught com¬ 
mitting any depredation on hiU or valley within the Persian 

dominions. 

In the midst of one of the mehmamlar^s long stories, we de- 
scrietl a multitude of people at a distance j which, on approaching 
near, we found to he a company of pilgrims, from Shiraz and 
its vicinity, journeying to Kerbela, to pay their devotions at the 
tomb of the martyred Hossein. The party consisteti of men, 
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women, and ckildren j some on foot, odiera on horseback, mules, 
or asses. The dead too formed part of the procession ; several 
bcm« slung, in their coffins, on the sides of the beasts of burthen, 
in the same way with the similar translations near the sacred 
precincts of Ki>m. But in this caravan to Kerbela, there were 
two or three corses of great men, travelling to take their lost 
repose by the side of the brave and virtuous Hossein i and these 
bodies were conveyed in tack-i-ravons, (a sort of pidanquin,) 
tended by groups of horsemen. Amongst the illnstnous remains, 
were tliose of Jaffier Khan, a prince who once governed a fine 
district in India ; and who, from the extraordinary noble q^ities 
of his heart, and oa rare cultivation ot mind, was held m high 
respect by all our countrymen in that part of die East- 

Our line of march continuing, as usual, south to 25 east, 
we came up to Mexiobeggy', once a flourishing village, but now 
exhibiting only a few hutsi though sufficient to contain aljbiit 
twenty or thirty families, drawi^ round the walla of a large men- 
zil, which the mother of the rrince-Governor of Shiraz has 
erected there for the convenience of herself and her royal son, m 
their passages between Teheran and hb own capital. Mexico 
beggy is about four farsangs from Kooraislmh; in measured 
dist^me,Meen British miles. Here the mountains, that bounded 
the wide vale we were in, to our left, took a sweep due east, 
opening before us a vast sterile plain; the dbtant limits of which 
were laintly seen, in forms like light clouds, tJirough the deep 
hazo of heat A ride of three more farsangs, over this burning 
waste, brought us to a village called Ameenabad, thinly peopled, 
and without a vestige of cultivation near it The inhaljitanta 
are an idle, unprincipled race; apparently preferring want to 
the comforts of industry, while agriculture b to pay any tax to 
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government, Ameenabad is seven iarsangs from Koomishali j 
andt of measured British miles, twenty-six. We reached it at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, passing a few of the ragged natives 
in the way to our caravansary. Some bore evident marks of the 
sloth they were accused of, in their pale, lifel^a visages, and 
the dragging step of their miserably dad limbs; but others 
mixed looks of a fierce cunning with their haggard features, 
whidi seemed to hint the probability of our finding robbers 
nearer home tlian from tlie Bactiara mountains. 

June fith. We left our disagreeable quarters at five o’clock 
this morning; on a road south 45^ east, over the plain, bearing 
still no appearance of culture j though we found something more 
than the hard ond hot surface of a totally barren soil to gaze on, 
the earth being thinly covered witli the plant which sheds the 
cTum-nmmonium. The inhabitants of Yezdikhast come this 
ienoth to gather it; and the profit well repays their labour. In 
the course of Uiis day’s travel, we passed close to a conical, in¬ 
sulated hill, on our right; and tlirough an extensive burying- 
ground, lying along its base. Amongst the numerous tomb¬ 
stones, I remarked several in tlie form of a lion, with a naked 
scimitar, in bas-relief, at its side. On observing a similar tomb 
in the beautiful mountain valley of Kourood, I waa told that 
this style of monument always designates the grave of some 
pelliiva, or warrior of tlie early heroic age of Persia. And now, 
approaching the native realm of the great prince, to whose n> 
nowned leading, the fame of these very ancient Knighit of the 
Lion and the Sword, is attributed, I passed, with deeper interest, 
into their more appropriate country, amongst so many of their 
tombs. In the same cemetery we saw a monument ol a far dif¬ 
ferent form, and greater elevation, covering the remains of a 
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good Mussuiman, Ali Keza, a rektioD of the Prophet. A few 
huuilred varda farther, iirought ua suddenly to the brink of a 
frightful precipice, forming one side of the gigantic ravine, or 
rather narrow and steep valley of V ezdikliast. 

Ill the bosom of this sequestered, and wildly romantic dell, 
a of high rock presents itself, perfectly detached from 

either side of the mountain chasm j and along its rugged sura- 
mlt, we saw the town and fortress of Yezdikliast. The approach 
is inaccessible, except by a draw-bridge, at the north-west side, 
which is thrown over a deep ditch, and allows communication 
between the place and the valley. The rock on which it stands 
is perjiendicuiar on all its faces, presenting a very grand object, 
surmounted as it is with this embattled town- At the foot ol' 
the rock, a prodigious number of subterraneous chambers of dil- 
lerent dimensions extend themselves j evidently the work of man, 
and excavated in the side of the cUffi A small stream washes its 
base, and winds thence north-east through the valley. When viewed 
from the lop of the precipice, the peculiar form and disposition 
of its rocks, gave the scene an exiraordinary appearance of 
wildness, though without any degree of savage roughness. Bui 
when we entered tiie dell itself, and saw objects near, then we 
found rich cultivation, and every sign of man’s industry, mingling 
rural beauties with the untameable picturear|ue of nature. Its 
long tracts of waving com, interspersed with tlie finest fruit- 
trees, produced a delightful contrast to the arid waste we had so 
lately traversed. Having descended into the valley, w'e cross- 
eil it eastw'ard, at a little distance from the town, and look up 
our quarters at a caravansary of the Sefi age, in excellent re¬ 
pair. The Ameen-a-Doulali IumI restored it to its present state j 
and we found ourselves comfortably reposing within its cool 
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arcades soon ai^er 8 o'clock m the morning i wc Imd then 
marched about three faraangs from Aroeenabad, In tlie room 
wJiere mj nummud waa spread on the Boor, I found the names 
of many preceding travellers wTitten on the walls. Some of the 
oldest dates were, ** Riberra, 1641.”—"Lorenzo Visang,lf>45.”— 
** A. IVr. 1653.” — and another, illegible, "1690,'’ 

Tills little valley, or rather bounding chasm, between the two 
most celebrated divisions of the Persian empire, Irak and Pars, 
lias many interesting subjects of history attached to it, and some 
of horrible complexion. During tlie civil contests whicli fol¬ 
lowed the deatli of Kerim Khan, (the virtuous founder of the 
Zend dynasty, which perished in a few years after his demise, 
Irom the worthlessness of his heirs,) Zackee Khan, who had 
usurped the authority of the kingdom, and who was as execrable 
a tyrant as ever disgraced human nature, coming to yezdikliast 
from Shiraz in his way to Ispalian, suddenly made a demand on 
the magistrates for a sum of money due to the government, 
which he accuseil them of secreting j they denied the arrears, 
asserted they had no money concealeit, and declared it beyond Uieir 
power to collect the sum he required. On finding t!ie unhappy 
citizens firm in the truth of what they said, without more ado, 
he ordered a certain number of them to bo taken to a point of the 
rock near the window ivlierc he sat, and immediately hurled to 
the bottom of the pTeci[nce, He was obeyed j and about eighteen 
or nineteen of the moat respectetl characters in the town, were 
llie next moment seen, lying a horrible mangled spectacle, dead, 
or expiring amongst the rocks beneath. One of Uic wretched 
victims escaped with his life, and still exists j seeming a mi¬ 
raculous preservation, to one who looks up at the immense 
height of the rock where the sentence was executed. But, on 
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ihe tyrant proceeding to issue commands of still more wanton 
and atrocious cruelty, his own followers conceived so insUiiit an 
indignation against him, that a conspiracy was formed almost 
l)y the interchange of looks, and before the setting of another 
sun he perished by their daggers. This catastrophe happened 
about the year 1779. At a farsang’s distance from Yezdikhast 
the great southern road to Shiraz separates into two routes, one 
goes south-west through Deggerdoo, the other eastward by 
Shulgaston j the latter was to be my road. 

.Tune 7th. At four o’clock tliis morning, nuder a sky, whose de¬ 
parting pearly tints, tinged towards the horizon with a hue to which 
eardily colours can give no name, seemed, in the language of the 
East, ** opening the curtains of Paradise we began to ascend 
the acclivity of tlic southern side of the vaUey of Yezdikhast, 
whose sinuous course through the hills marks the limits of 
Irak Ajem, the ancient Media; dividing it from the present 
pro%'incc of Pars or Pars, which, under the more classic ap¬ 
pellation of Persis, once comprised what are might call Persia 
Proper, the original kingdom of Cyrus; and which, when he 
united Media and other realms to his crown, gave its name to 
the whole empire. The province of Pars, as it now stands, is 
bounded on the north and north-west, by Irak Ajcra and 
Lourtstan, and a small portion of Khuzistan; on the east by 
Kerman, whose desert is so well knowm ; a part of its frontier, 
to the south, takes in Earistau, the ancient kingdom of T^nr • 
and to the south-west it is boimdtxl by the Persian Gulph, the 
Sea of Oman, or Erj threan sea, w'hich extends up the country 
nearly to Gumberoon; a noted British mercantile settlement in 
the time of Kerim Klian. 

Having completely cleared the valley of Division, we found 
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ourselves in a wide plain, and entered into Fars. The general 
lace of tlie country differed In no respect from the principal 
part of that we had been passing through for several days. 
The ground was barren of every kind of vegetation, excepting 
where the soap-wort grew in scanty patches, and that of a very 
meagre sort* An apt soil, I thought, to teadi lessons of hardihood 
and privation I 

The sun was just rising over the summits of tlie Eastern 
mountains, when my greyhound, Cooley, suddenly darted off in 
pursuit of an animal, which my Persians said, from the glimpse 
they had of it, was an antelope. 1 instantly put spurs to my 
horse, and followed by Sedak Beg and the mehmandar, fol¬ 
lowed the chase. After an unrelaxed gallop of Adi three miles, 
we came up with the dog, wlio was then witlim a short stretdi 
of the creature he pursued; and to my surprise, and at first, 
vexation, I saw it to be an ass. But, on a moment’s reflection, 
judging from its fleetness it must be a wild one, a species little 
known in Europe, but which the Persians prize above all other 
animals as an object of chase, 1 determined to approach as near 
to it, as the very swift Aratj I was on would carry me- But tlie 
single instant, of checking my horse to consider, lia«] given 
our game aucli a head of us, that notwitlistandmg all our speed 
we could not recover our ground on him. I, however, happened 
to be considerably before my ooiupanions, when, at a certain 
distance, the anlmd in its turn made a pause, and allowed me 
to approach within pistol-shot of liim. He then darted off 
again with the quickness of thought; capering, kicking, and 
sporting in his flight, as U* he were not blown In the least, and 
the chase were his pastime. 

He appeared to me to be about ten or twelve hands high j 
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DESCHIFTIOK OF THE WILD ASS. 

the skill smooth, like u deer^s, and ofa reddish colour ; the belb' 
ami hinder parts parUking ofa silvery grey ; his neck was finer 
tJiaii that of a common ass, being longer, and bending like a 
stmt’s, and his kgs beautifiiHy slender; the head and ears 
seemed lar<^e in proportion to the gracefulness of these kmis, 
and by them I fust recognised that the object of my cliase was 
of die ass tribe. The mane was short and black, as was also a 
tuft which tcrminateil his tail. No line whatever ran along his 
back, or crosseil his shoulders, as are seen on the tame species 
with us. When my followers of the country t'arae up, they 
regretted I hml not shot the creature when he was so witlim my 
aim, telling me his flesli is one of the greatest delicacies m 
Persia; but it would not have been to eat him that I should 
have been glad to have bad him in my possession- llie pro¬ 
digious swiftness and peculiar manner with which he fled across 
the plain, coincided exactly with the description that Xenophon 
t^ives of die same animal In Arabia, (vide Anabasis, b.i.) But, 
above all, it reniindwl me of the striking portrait drawn by the 
author of the book of Job. I shall venture to repeat it, since 
die words will give life and action to the sketch diat is to ac¬ 
company these pages. 

« Who hath looseil the bonds of the wild ass ? whose house 
1 liave made the wildeniess, and tlie barren land his dwellings! 
He scometh the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he tlie 
crying of the driver. The range of the mountain Is his pasture.^’ 

1 was informed by the luehmandar, who had been in the de¬ 
sert, when making a pilgrimage to the shrine of All, that the 
wild ass of Irak Arabi differs in nothing from the one I had just 
seen. lie had observed diem often, for a short time, in the 
possession of the Arabs, who told him the creature was perfectly 
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imtaraeable. A few days after thia discussion^ we saw another 
of these animals j and pursuing it detecminately, had the good 
fortune, after a hartl chase, to kill it and bring it to our quar¬ 
ters. From it I completed my sketch. Tlie Honourable Mount- 
Stuart El phi n stone, in his most admirable account of the tciug- 
dotn of Caubul, mentions this highly picturesque creature under 
the name of goorkhuri describing it as an inhabitant of the 
desert between India and Afghanistan, or Caubul. It is called 
gour by the Persians; and is usually seen in herds i though 
often single, straying away, as the one I first saw, In the wan¬ 
ton uesa oi’ liberty. To the national passion for hunting so wild 
an object, Persia lost one of its most estimable monarchs, Baha- 
ram, surnamod Oour from Ins fondness for the sport, and 
general succ"®s iri Uie pursuit of an animal almost os fleet as the 
wiiul. The scene of this chase was a fine open vale, near to 
Shiraz; but which had the inconvenience of being intersected 
by a variety of springs, forming themselves into exceedingly 
deep ponds j cavemed at the fiottom, by nature, to an extent 
under ground not to be traced. While the King was in Uie heat 
of pursuit, his horse came suddenly to the brink of one of these 
pieces of water, and tumbling headlong, both horse and rider 
disappeared. The pond wits immediately explored to the utmost 
of their ability in those days, but the Ijody of the King could not 
be found. Hence it Is supposed that it must have been driven by 
the stream into oue of the subterraneous channels, and there 
found a watery grave. This event liappened fourteen hundred 
years ago j and yet it forms an interesting tale, in the memories 
of the natives about, to relate to the traveller passing that way. 

Having enjoyed our chase, we returned to the servants; and 
journeying on without further deviation, reached the village oi 
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Shulgistan by nine o’clock in the forenoon. Our quarters were 
in a caravansary of* the same era witli that of Yezdikhastf but in 
very inferior repair j and distant from the last-named place about 
five fiirsangs. Both village and caravansary are supplied with 
water by kanaughts; and the ground in their immediate vicinity 
lias some show of verdure j but beyond, all is dry and cheerless. 
Towards evening I met two or tliree flocks of sheep and goats, 
and a drove of «jwa, coming In to their nightly shelter. They 
were the whole stock of the villagers; and the first animals of 
the kind I had seen since we quitted Ispahan. Aware how 
much the labour of man gives him power to produce fruitful¬ 
ness on the most barren soils, when I reflected on the dismal 
depopulation of these tracts, 1 ceased to wonder at the diange 
which had taken place since the time of Chardin j who describes 
them, aa abundant in people, pasture, herds, and flocks. 

June 8th. Left our menzil this morning at four o’clock j 
continuing along the plain, south 45' east, arid as ever j but 
gratlually narrowing to the dimensions of an ordinary valley, 
where not even the ruins of a village broke the desert surface 
of the ground. Thus we jogged onward, for three farsangs j 
without any change of objects to quicken or retard our pace, tUl 
wt* arrived at the foot of several pointed rocky hills, which 
stretched across, towards the north-east, from the great range 
on our right. Here we started a prodigiously large fox, and 
ran him for two miles along the valley; but when he took to 
the hills we soon lost him. He was very little less than a jackaiJ, 
and of a most beautiful silvery grey. 

On returning to our road, and having advanced beyond the 
valley into a plain, tlie whole scene changed. I beheld villages 
in every direction, surrounded by gardens and thickly shaded 
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mth trees. We passed two of these pretty hamlets, called Sakhah 
and Bahman; they stood a mile to our rig'ht; while die inter¬ 
mediate ground, where men and cattle were moving aliout In the 
purposes of husbandry, gave a civilized life to the view ; widely 
coDtrasting the wild region of the day before, over which wc had 
pursued the deet-footed gour. A ride of two or three hours 
&rther brought us to Kooshkat, our halting-place, about hve 
farsangs from Shulgistan. 

This is an extensive village, with a small ibrtress in the 
centre} round which the low dat-roofed houses cluster, within 
an outward line of embattled walls. Gardena surround it also, 
full of dowers and fruit, and most gratefully umbrageous trees. 
But above all luxuries, it enjoyed the blessing of an abundant 
supply of deliciously pure water, which flows through every 
street. There being no caravansary, my quarters were to lie at 
the house of Moullah Bashcb, the Solon of the place, lie re¬ 
ceived l»is Frangy guest with the most frank-hearted courtesy; 
providing me with a charmingly cool chamber, or rather large 
vaulted cell, neatly matted for my repose. But it proved, that he 
had honoured tlie stranger, by putting him into the mesjid (or 
chapel) itself j for, during my sojourn there, I perceived several 
persons gliding in, at the stated hours, to repeat their prayers i 
and, when said, disappearing again, without disturbing me or 
themselves. Indeed, the manners of these villagers seemed as 
kindly cultivated as their soil; and the good priest had been so very 
assiduous for my comfort, tliat, at parting, I gave him a little re^ 
membrance, in the shape of an English pocket-knife; an article 
in higher estimation in tliis part of Persia, for its general use¬ 
fulness, than almost any other European present I could liavc 
made. The Moullah received it with grave, but eloquent thanks. 
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A few months* travelling in the empire, had taught me the local 
value of this sort of trifles j trifles to us, because we can com¬ 
mand them to superabundance. 

Once, under circumstances similar to those which obliged me 
to lodge with the MouUah, I rcpakl the hospitalities of the sur¬ 
geon of a Persian village, where I had taken up my quarters, 
with the present of a very fine lancet. The poor man by some 
ibrtunate cliauce had possessed one, about ten years before j 
but time liaving long ago renderetl it incapable of use, he 
had been reduced, in consequence, to bleed with the pomt 
of a pen-knife of a very indifferent fabric. During my travels, 

I was in the custom of having a lancet always about me, in 
case of accidents j and when 1 took this out of my pocket- 
book, put it into his liand, and told him it was for himself j 
he looked at me, and at it, with his mouth open, as if he hardly 
comprehended the possibility of my parting with such a jewel. 
But when I repeated the words « It is yours,” he threw himselJ 
on Uie ground, kissetl my knees and my feet, and wept with a 
joy, that stifled his exjiression of thanks. And all this agitatetl 
gratitude was for a gift, which related more to the comfort of liis 
patients, than to his oum profit For, being the only pmrtitioner 
near the place, it must he tlm same to the weight of Ins purse, 
whether he bled with a knife or a nail Henee, heno'olonce 
alone, caused his rapture. And my feelings, though not so ec¬ 
statically, were not less moved, on seeing such pure tUsmterest- 
edness in the mind of a man, where gold is too generally con¬ 


sidered all in all. 

But to return to my venerable Moulluli. He carefully deposited 
his newly acquiretl treasure in his kalumdoon, or inkhomj an 
attribute as essential to the dignity of a Rloullah, as his daggered 
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belt, to the honour of a Khan. The profession of my host rank’s 
with the most learned of the East; a sort of successor to the old 
j having the religion, philosophy, and tuition of the country 
entirely in tlie liunds of its professors. But, of course, these 
sacerdotal wise men, like men in all other callings, di£^ in 
degrees of rank and acquirements ; some, according to their 
original stations ; others, according to their natural abilities. The 
Moullahs of a village, are not, in general, of the most learned 
degrees j but they are often the most amiable men. Not being 
initiated in the deepest doctrines of their lallh, they know nothing 
of systems, and less of part 3 '-spirit: hence, though devout, we 
seldom lind them bigoted; a feature rather toi> prominent with 
some of the great doctors of Jtheir JNloslem law'. 

TJie qualifications most in demand for a villa^ AloiiUalt, or 
priest, arc, to be able to read, in an audible voice, the appointed 
chapters from the Koran; to drawl out the daily prayers, in a 
regular nasal cadence; and to call out the atezauih or summons 
of his dock to divine sendee, at the several stated times of the 
day; which arc an hour before aun»Tise, noon, and at $un-set. 
The a^ffzaun is declared from the roof of the mesched. Minarets 
are not noiv to be seen attachctl to any mosque in Persia; 
Uiougii they are in constant use over every other part of Ma^ 
homedan Asia. 

As the office of .tutor to princes, and other great men, is 
usually given to Mottllahs of superior endowiiienf, so the task of 
schoolmaster in a village, commonly devolves on Its Aloullafi; 
who, in whatever otiter sort of lore lie may be scant of breath, 
never fails to luUy accomplish his pupil In the loDg-<lrawn notes 
with which he cliants his orisons ; and some, the most favoured, 
are pcu'fccted In the holy signal for the hours of prayer; which 
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is sung oat in a kind of cnlencfii or musical airi not disagreeab 
when the voice is good, and capable ot sustainuig a ong si 
with which the auxoan concludes; and the fine execution o 
whicli forms one of the greatest ambitions of these young ser¬ 
vitors of tile Mahomedaii church. The support o t c vi a^ 
Moidlahs, or priests, chiefly arises from the produce of cer m 
lands, for which tiiey pay no tax; and, sMon y, rom lont 
lions received from Uie people. The priesthood <> 
are often richly endoweil by gifts from the opulent hadjde khans; 
but hi the midst of wealth, they arc expected to live in extreme 
simplicity. Hence, many affect a particular abstinence trom 
ihc usiisl pleasures of mankind ; even relinquishrag, m part, the 
oratlflcations of society; and, above all, never dissipating tlieir 
holy reserve by conversing familiarly with a forei^er, whatever be 
his rank or learning. A peculiar personal sanctity, too, is some- 
limes assumedby tiie very rigid; who, deeming Christians unclear. 
In a religions sense, are sempulous to avoid coming in contact 
with them, lest by the touch of their garments, theirs should 
be coutsmlnated.' When such a misfortune does ukc place, 
nothing under a total immersion of themselves and their habili¬ 
ments, can restore them to their ori^al purity. TTiis super- 
stition prevails also amongst some of tlie bigoted lajmeu ; and 
mostly with those who arc remote firom frequent intercourse 
with Europeans. In tlic north of the empire, so little arc siicli 
prejudices knoWn, that, with a very few exceptions, there is 
scarcely a Persian to bo found who would not eat out el the 
same tray witb you- 

The JfouUabs differ io dress from their- lay countrymen in 
several points. They wrap tlieir heads in a shawl, or long 
piece of white linen s the descendants of the Prophet use green; 
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their outer coat crosses diagonally over the breaatt tying or 
buttoning near the top of the right hip: in summer^ they go 
barefooted, and in winter wear socks; but whether the weatiier 
be warm or cold, a large wrapping cloak, without sleeves, is 
invariably the finish of their dress; it is made of a stufiT like 
dhralet, marked with brown and white in two or three exceedingl}' 
broad stripes. The stuff is a manufacture peculiar to Kourdistan 
near Kermansliah, and thence brought to all the other parts of 
the empire. But 1 must not omit naming one appendage no 
Moullali can be seen'witliout, [and wliich, intleed, is vf^y common 
with the Persians in general;) a small rosary of black beads. 
If it -number their prayers, it also proves a perpetual subject of 
amusement ■ the beads being kejit in a continual movement by 
the fingers, both during the discourse or silence of the wearer. 
With some of them, were a Frangeh to accidentally touch one of 
diese beads, it would be little less than sacrilege. But, to do 
my host of the Kooshkat Mesclied justice, although a learneil 
man, anti one of the brotherhood, he seemed so little impressed 
with excluding ideas, tha t from tlie first moment he received 
me within bis walls, he partook of the hospitable fare lu.s kitchen 
spread on my board, cheerfully talking, and sitting close to me 
without the least apparent appreiieusion of defilement. 

June 9th, Lefb Kooshkat at half past 4 o’clock iltis morning, 
seeing the village of Abadah, the customary haiting-placc, at 
about a mile distant to the eastwariL But turning our backs 
both upon it, and the singularly beautiful view of our villagcd 
fortress as it stood in the grey light of the morning just begin- 
hing to be tinged with a greenish golden gleam, we proceedtal 
along the right side of the valley, close to the base of its stupen¬ 
dous mountam..wa11, Tlie opposite aide, on its sloping bonks, 
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was thickly set with pretty hamlets, abundant gardens, and 
everv otlier rural effect of laborious cultivation. So luxuriant 
a l«d of verdure beneath, produced a most delightful contrast 
to the immense regions of barren rock which pended above. 
Continuing our match, the valley widened between mote equally 
undulating banks, and soon after. I discovered an addition to 
our party in the shape of a fine white greylmund. It had been 
noticed and fed the evening hetbre by ^e of my people m 
tlie village; and, from the meagre condition ol the poor beast, 

1 suppose he judged his present change of m^era would be an 
advantage. His volunteer service proved quite air acquisition, 
iot scarcely liail I discovered him, ere a herd of eight orten 
antelopes presented themselves trotting along the slope ot the 
hills near the low ground. We gave drem time to get pretty 
far down in die plain, and then slipiied the dogs. The antelopes 
flew before us, and a most delightful and animatcil cliase we had. 
The stranger dog ran like the wind, he liad singled one out, 
and my pliant Arab grey kept well up, and having the plain 
before us, nothing could ei|ual the sport At length the chased 
animal finding the dogs gain npon him, miule for the hills, 
redoubling liis speed, but he fled into the jaws of destruction ; 
our wily mehmandar was in the way, and, as he tepassed witliin 
musket-shot, fired, and so wounded him, that die dogs were on 
him before he could traverse another liundreil yards, and a 
Persian knife soon did die rest. Tlic animal was very large, 
and hit fine spiral black horns told his age. He was placed on 
the back of a mule, and proved a moat exceUent addition to our 
travelling stock of proiuMons. Our way for nearly two farsiuigs, 
ru, in a Erection south «’ east, wiieo suddenly bending round, 
it took a turn as much to the wwtward, bringing us to the 
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ejitrance of a vallej scarcely a mile broad, and separated from 
the greater by a low range of hills. 

At half-past 9 o’clock, we approached our quarters tor the 
day, rather invigorated tlian tatigued by our hunt of tiie morning; 
tor the pursuit of any really wild animal, whether gour or 
antelope, and over a country without other boundary than lliose 
which nature presents, gives a spring to the blood, and an 
adventurous spirit to man and horse, that turns danger to sport, 
and carries them over every obstacle. 

Our menzit w'as to be one of two villages, distinguished by 
the names of Upper and Lower EkletL They are romantically 
situated iu a beautiful little viile, running w'estward Into the 
mountain-chain, where the undulating ground, diverging from 
the more abrupt sides of the hills, w:is one superb carpet of 
the richest vegetation ; conn fruits, and flowers, uniting in 
the production of’ the most glowing colours, harmonizing in 
forms of nature’s own design i and where the hand of man was 
visible, the neatness and order of the husiiandry proclaimed the 
peace of the inhabitants. I rode up a height to command the 
view, and, as I looked over the enamelletl ground 1 have 
described, and the disposition of tlie dw^ellings amongst it, I 
tliought it one of the most enviable spots I had seen in Persia. 
Tlie trees were of a larger and more umbrageous growtli than 
the finest in the valley of Kourood, tliey were also more widely 
and thickly scattered over tiie hills: but the water was the 
luxury; it flowed in lunnerous rippling streams, transparent ns 
crystal, tlirough the winding channels between the sloping sides 
of Uiese verdant heights j till, collecting into broader streams in 
the deeper parts of the dell, it took a serpentine course 
(^tward. 
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Lower Eklelt, where we halted, is distant Cfoni KoosU at five 
farsaiws. Our quarters here did not present us so agreeable 
all cntertaber ; but tliey were in fl garden, with my chamber 
clo^ 10 one of the pleasant litUe brooks I have mentioned i and 
the aliftde and tlie water made up lor every deficiency. Not 
that we had any reason to coraplain of our reception at Ekiett 
It was the more than ordinary hospitality of the Aloullah Baslieh, 
that made our present menzil suffer by comparison. Indeed, 
wherever we have halted during our march from Tehcran, whether 
in or near a village, and where tlic Shah a rackam was to gi\ e 
free lodgings to the bearer and his tram, a letter of recomtnen - 
adon not tl.e most agrcoable we msv supimse to the people, 
rtiU I seldom had vauae to find lauk with the treatment 
bestowed on myself and followers. We were almost invariably 
well received by the natives of every village under the rule 
of a Ketkhoda, or magistrate. A proof that these personages 
of local auUiority are not in general tyrannical, or extortioners 
in their sway ; else, though we might have found obedience to 
His M^esty’s mandate, it would have been paid with that 
errudgin*^ suUenness which sufficiently demonstrates the tribute 
of compnldon; but, on the contrarj^, the people Imye been 
ready in look and alacrity, as well as substance; complying witli 
the rackam without a murmur. Refractoriness, however, we 
did sometimes meet; and, on recollecting two or three anecdotes 
of my well-remembered purveyor, in my mind the poor creatures 
were very excusable. But, in most cases, no of demurring 

appeart^d, except In places where we did not find a Ketkhoda, 
and the inhabitants had been left in some degree to their own 
management. Independent of the hourly checks of a resident 
authority, in such cases tliey generally lost their good mannera. 
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with the custom of awe to superiors^ and stupidlr refused obe¬ 
dience to a power tliey did not see. Indeed, where every man 
supposes a necessity of standing by Ins own property to pre¬ 
vent encroachments from his neighbours, the habits of so sordid 
an egotism naturally tend to blunt the social feelings; and his 
suspected neighbours acting on tbe same grasping principle, 
no one can be surprised to find the cliannels of hospitality 
and benevolence not merely narrowed, but closed, in such a 
community. in these cases, the practice of my mehmandar 
always found means to render the defied power of the rackara 
visible, and then the dispute was at an end. 

The only annoyance I ever experienced in the villages of my 
prompt entertainers, was the curiosity of the natives, whicli 
often overstepped the bounds of their intended civility. For a 
Persian Khan travelling tlirough the remote hamlets of England, 
would hardly be a rarer sight to tlie gaping rustics, than an 
English gentleman making a journey through the soiithem 
villages of Persia, to their inquisitive inhabitants. Hence, I was 
oflen attendcil by successive crowds staring in at my window' j 
and now and then startled by some lK>lder individual putting 
his head over my shoulder, /o see hms} a Frangeh aie ! But the 
worst was, that, more than once, one or two of these curious 
intruders have been likely to pay dear for peeping under my 
curtain, to see a JVttwgcA sl^t ! However, in day«1ight, 
when I found die eyes of my village friends too intrusive, I had 
only to make a sign to my mehmandar, or to Sedak and 
one smack of their whips usually dispersed the whole covey in a 
moment. In nocturnal visitations, where the oliject and the 
visitors might be mistaken, the mode of clearing the ground was 
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not always so harmless. But this never happened but in quarters 
open to the ingress of real marauders. 

June lOlJi. We left our embowered menzil this morning at 
half past three A- AL; and after a short ride up the valley, 
passed the fine rnios of a fortress, strongly situated on a height 
over Eklett Bala, the upper village of the name. We then 
turned to the south-east into a wider vale, of a very different 
character from tltc Arcadian scenery we Imd just left. Indeed, 
it is a matter of wonder to a European to see how in this 
country, the intervening of a ridge of lulls will change the face 
of nature j on one side we find Eden, on the other a sterile 
world: hut soil, as well as aspect, has to do with creating this 
contrast 

The vale we now entered was barren, and boimded on every 
side with the sternest luowtains, on whose rocky brows to the 
south-west, the snow still lay very deep. Another liour and a 
halPs march brouglit us to the mouth of a very narrow and 
rugged defile mnning up tJiis intimidating barrier, and which 
we were told we must mount. The road was extremely steep 
and stoney, and in parts so difficult, the least fearful of us looked 
for a fall or two at least down the clifis: two hours' hard climbing 
howev’cr, brought tlie whole party in safety to the summli, 
where we found ourselves on the over-topping brow of one of 
the highest mountains of the diain, and surrounded by tracts 
of snow, whicli rendered its elevated atmosphere peculiarly 
piercing and cold. From this point we began a descent, not 
quite so perilous as our upward march, die path being less 
rocky, and in a more sinuous line. The country below presented 
a succession of valleys j and having gained the entrance of the 
first, we proceeded in a general direction south 45’ east, ^Ve 
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had in 'view a noble volume of waters^ that gushed from a 
deft in the rock» and pouring downwards in a powerful stream^ 
scooped a channel for itself in tire deep bosom of the lulls, 
thence flowing onward. Along its grateful current we kept our 
wav } for, being again on the low ground^ die sun had resumed 
its full influence, and tire sight alone of the cooling spring, 
independent of the motion of its rapid waters fanning the air, 
was cheering to man and beast. But that was not all; the 
aromatic smell from the wild rosemary and profusions of lavender, 
which grew every where around, as well as from other fragrant 
herbage that covered our path, and the banks of the river, 
rendered the soft breeze we. were then jnecting, one breath of 
refreshing sweets, 'while the fragrant vegetation itself afforded a 
rich pasture to several flocks of sheep and goats we saw browsing 
along the margin of the stream. Each flock was guarded by its 
shepherd and his faithful dogs *, die man being arm^ ivith a 
huge clubbed stick, terminating in a lump of an egg shape, 
sometimes made of solid iron, and cleft in divisions exactly like 
the maces of our ancient men-at-arms. With this substitute fbr 
a crook, tliey settle all rival differences, and a most fbnntdable 
weapon it proves! 

The sheep and goats, with their simply-clad tenders, (for they 
had little more than a light upper-garinent, and dicir trowsers,) 
belonged to a horde of one of the wandering tribes, so com¬ 
monly to be met with, at this season of the year, all over Persia. 
Tliey bear the general name of Eelauts. My friend. Air. Beliiio, 
obsen'es of this name, atul of these jieople, that is. 

derived from Eet^ a genuine Turkish or Tartarian word, signi¬ 
fying tribe; to which ouf, an Arabic termination of the plural, 
was added j a barbarous form, not uncommon in Persia. The 
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Insttitutcs of Timour, published by Major Davy, afford mimerona 
examples of the same termination being added to genuine Tar¬ 
tarian or Mongolian words. Tliese Persian Eelaiits, therefore, 
have nothing In common with the nation which the French 
tnissLonaries call Eleuth j for dial is the name the Calmucs give 
themselves; the appellation Calmttc being only a nickname. And 
these Eleuth are of the Mongolian race; whereas the Eclaut oi‘ 
Persia are of the Tartarian ; and, though frequently confounded, 
differ as much from each other, as the Celtic race does from 
the Gothic.” 

There are, tlierefore, in Persia, tribes of Tartar and Turco¬ 
man descent j and tribes from the Bactiaro mountains, who are 
of a race totally distinct from the nortiiern hordes, and, probably, 
something more indigenous to the soil, than or>y of the other 
wanderers; but all leading the same manner of life, now bear 
the common name of Eelaut; their pastoral habits little dis^ 
UnguisUtng them from the lledouin Arab, or Uie Nomade 
Tartar on tlie banks ol' the Tedzen. Hence the subjects of 
the Persian empire appear to consist of two distinct classes i 
the stationary inhabitants of towns and cities; and the wan¬ 
dering dwellers in tents and temporary villages; fur all 
equally acknowledge the sovereignty of the Shah, though 
with different degrees of deference to his authority. Tlie Per¬ 
sian, immured in a city, is within grasp of every arbitrary 
order; tlie Eclaut, in his tent, may obey on the side of his 
stream, or disobey in the fastness of his mountains. And, per¬ 
haps, as some check to the natural proneness and facilities of 
these people to afreet uidependcnoe, has arisen the fashion of 
drawing their principal chiefs to court; where we find many of 
them mingling the refinements of the capital with their bolder 
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habits; ami detegating their authority oTCr the tribe to the 
elderSr or chieftains next in rank. 

These people, though despising settled habitation, daim a sort 
of prescriptiTe right, derivctl from their ancestors j and irom 
time immemorial, many of them pretend to certain mountain 
districts and tracts of pasturage, which they keep with the 
greatest tenacity; maintaining their ground against any en¬ 
croaching tribe witli all the iletarmination of property j and often 
the disputes of rival shepherds on small miringements, bring on 
the most fatal consequences; engendering blootl and feuds to 
distant genemtions. It is impossible to look on these people, 
and observe their usages, without acknowledging the illustrations 
they may afford of the maimers of the early patriarchs of Holy 
Writ; their tented lives, roving pasturage, and the contests 
which often take place between their herdsmen, and those of 
others, for a well, or a track*of grass. 

In the winter, the Eelauts either Inhabit temporary huts, or 
follow the sun into warmer districts ; the empire of Peiaia being 
sufficiently cxtcndcfl to yield a temperate dimate somewhere, 
in almost all seasons. Their summer al>odes consist of large 
black tents, made of woven horse-hair; tlie sides being matting, 
or dried rushes. They are usually pitched in a quadrangular 
form, on the hanks of their hereditary rivers, and under the 
brow of the mountains which had shadowed their lore fathers for 
many generations. 1 lence, though they wander, it is yet within 
bounds. They have a countiy', and only change their place in 
it. Tiie Nomade tribes of’ Arubk and of Tartary bear the same 
Hiaracter; possessing an extended inheritance, though it be only 
a desert. An d this distinction decidedly marks att essential 
difiecence between these various nations, and Uie people we call 
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else, probably, they would buve carried off a very diflerent load 
from that tliey anticipated. On our arrival, they had not only 
denied us every article demanded on the King's order; but, on 
my directing the meUinandar to give up the point, and pay 
them lor all we wanted, they refused even Uieii to bring pro¬ 
visions, till 1 bad given them the money in hand. Our pur¬ 
veyor s indignation could hardly be suppressed; and he hinted 
to me, that had not the whole of our party been so exhausted 
on our entrance amongst tlicm, and therefore little calculated to 
support his measures, tfie rascals should not have conic off so 
easily. 

June nth. To give our animals due reat, after so long a 
marcli, we did not start lo-day till near four o'clock, ?. iL, 
taking a course south 45’ east* over a very uneven road, owing 
to the plain swelling in tliat direction into small low hills of 
sand and reddish earth. Having ridden almut six miles, we 
passed close to the village of Ki si dock j a much more civilised- 
looking place dian tlie one we had just left. Though part of it 
was in ruins, yet the houses that were inhabited appeared less 
like hovels f and a little brook providing them plenty of water, 
the natives had surrounded their dwellings with neatly cultivated 
spots, bearing barley and other grain. The stream was a rich 
regale to ourselves. At no great distance from this place, we 
came up to an extensive burymg-ground, with tliree veiy lofty 
tombs, domed a-top, rising from amiilst the more common 
memorials of the dead. Tliese prominent objects were in ruins j 
but they seemeil monumenta of some residence of men liaviug 
been in their neighbourhood, of more considerable dimensions 
tbnn a village. Indeed, the immense accumulation of graves 
lioie the same evidence; though no other trace of a departed 
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town remained visible. From this spot we travelled onwards 
through a long narrow hollow in the plain, affording good arable 
and pasture land which, a person in our company told us, had 
formerly, he understood, been in general cultivation; but noa' 
was left to total neglect, excepting in the Immediate vicinity of 
tlie village of Gazion, where the ^^llage^s took advantage of the 
sot) as far as they needed, either by tillage, or turning their cat¬ 
tle to graze. The lioUow reaches almost from Daly Nazir, to 
the latter village, where we were to halt; a distance ot four 
farsangs. But as we advanced into the deeper recesses of this 
comfortable shelter from the arid surface of the plain, I observed 
several groups of black tents; and learnt that they were not 
filled by Eelauts, but with the family of the Ketkhoda of Gazion, 
and alt the respectable inhabitants of the place in his train. 
Not a creature had been left within the broiling walls of the 
village, but those who were too poor to afford themaelvcis dwell¬ 
ings in the encampment j and when we approached the gates, 
whicli was Just os the sun dropt, scarcely a living soul appeared, 
to answer our demands respecting provisions and a lodging. 
My mehraandar maiie up for his quiescence of the day before, 
by vociferating loudly the royal demands; but, after all, we 
■were obliged to take up our (juarters in the mesclicd without walls, 
and wait an hour before provender could becollectcdfor the cattle. 
Iliad made an addition to our party of a man and horse,whom I 
had brought even trom the thievish village ol Daly Nazir; but hav¬ 
ing so grievously lost the road in our way tliither, I thought it 
prudent to hire a guide there, and promise to pay him well, should 
he conduct us safely in our route over the plain. The fellow 
performed his task faitliftilly; being allowed no temptation to do 
otherwise j aud, from his knowledge of the tracks, lie certainly 
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siiortened our distance considerably. In quality of his utHce, 
lie rode in the \'an; and during our progress we passed, at 
.several times, different bands of ill-looking people, who were 
travelluig to a village more to die north-east, and whose evident 
tuquiues about us, as they greeted their old comrade, excited 
something more than my curiosity, and I bluntly asked him 
whether those people were of a description to attack and rob a 
single traveller, or even ourselves were we less determinately 
armed ?—** Yes," replied he, ** and we of our village would do die 
same; and so would all in the plain: we none of us make 
scruple when fair opportunities occur/' 

The avowal, at least, was honest, of a most resolute principle 
of knavery; and, showing as frankly on oui part that no op- 
portunides, fair or foul, would be aflbrdetl, we got on well 
together, till the necessity for die cx>alidon ceased; which was 
not for some days after this conversation took [>Ince. 

Taking travelling on the whole in Persia, after leaving the 
Immediate surveillance of the Shah or the Prince Royal, it is 
nearly as full of danger from diteves and robbers as any part of 
the Caucasus. ^Ye are obliged to keep strict guard, lioth day 
and night, from purloiuers, if we are in quarters; from ambushed 
plunderers, if in open day j and, with the additional incumbrance 
of a hot sun, whUe armed like Robinson Crusoe. 

June l^tl). Tliut we might recover the lost time of our 
wanderings on the lOth, and the consequent lengthened rest 
during the greater part of the day on the llUi, I would not 
linger lo-dny, Ull the cool of the evening, but deterinined to set 
off as early as our people could be ready. Still, however, one 
thing and another occurred to delay my little troop j so that we 
were not mounted till nearly ten o’clock, witli the sun’s scorching* 
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beams direct in our fiices, and the cxmifortabJe prospect of their 
fen'our increasing every liour. The track we were to go, being 
partly through a most intricate ritlge of lulls, or rather mown- 
tains, which divided the plain, it was represented to us as most 
formidably dangerous, from hordes of banditti, ivho infcstetl 
the passes in every direction. Severn! peasants in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of our nienzil, hearing of our destination, and wanting 
to’travel that way, begged to be admitted to the prt^tection of 
oiir company j the retpiest was immediately acceded, and the men 
mounted; hut just in the moment of our setting out, a fine 
menacing cavalcarle by sucli an accession to our numbers, one of 
the volunteers happened to sneeze: the dreadful omen suddenly 
stopped the whole party ; it was a sign foreboding evil, and no 
arguments could prevail on them to remove that day. Absurd as 
it is, we find traces of the like superstition amongst the ancient 
nations of Europe, as w'ell as of the East. But the portent 
differs acconling to circumstances. Xenophon was elected to 
the rank of General, in compliance with such an omen; and the 
same army who had obeyed tliat signal, hesitated to attack the 
enemy while intimidated by an untimely sneeze. A similar 
sign in an animal, adjudged the empire of Persia to one of die 
greatest of its monarchs, Darius Ilystaspes, who hud agreed with 
$tz princes, his rivals for the sovereignty, to mount their horses, 
and ride next morning together to a certain spot, to meet the 
rising sun ; and, vrhen there, whichever horse wcigAisd first, the 
crown was to belong to his rider. The groom of Darius so well 
understood his business, that his master^s home no sooner 
saw the spot, than be gave the omen, and the empire wa^ 
adjudgecL 

The remnants of these old superstitions are not condned to 
the vulgar in Persia, as they may be with us ; even the present 
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Majesty of this great empire wiU not leave bb capital, undertake 
an expedition, nor receive an ambasaador, till he has bud in¬ 
timation from his astrologer of the fortunate hour for the act. 
Before all minor transactions, tlie people in general take what 
they call a /hW; namely, (in the old iashion of dipping in Virgil,) 
opening the Koran, Hafiz, or any venerated author, and tlie 
sense of the passage on which their eyes first directs their 
actions accordingly. Tliey put great faith in the virtue of 
charms, which they buy of the learned in the stars, and bind, 
not merely about their own persons, but tlioae of tbeir horses j 
some are composed of prayers, sewn up hi morsels of linen in 
the shapes of lozenges, circles, triangles, &c. 1 be more costly 

amulets are certain sentences from the Koran, ex<|uisitely cn- 
graved on cornelian, and which are usually worn by persons of 
rank round their neck or arms. The lower orilers have ta* 
Usmans, to avert tlic influence of evil eyes, curses, &c. In short, 
they neither look, move, nor speak, without attention to some 
occult ^taiity or other. 

Having, therefore, left our ill-omened friends behind, staring 
aller us an if they pitied our rashness, we proceedetl on our road, 
which lay as usual south 45" east, and was a continuation of the 
plain over sandy undulations. Afior nearly an hour and half's 
ride, we came to the banks of a full and rapid stream pouring 
from the mountains not far distant to the south-wesL I'he 
stream is crossed by a small stone bridge of three arclies j and on 
some high ground, almost dose to the bridge, stand the ruins of 
a very ancient caravansary. The tbrm of the building, as well 
as the style of its masonry, proclaim it to have been of tlie earlier 
ages of Persia; and, probably, it was the work of Cynis liimself; 
who, Xenophon tells us, was die first institutor of these places of 
rest. “ For, observing how far a horse could well travel in a tlay. 
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he built stables at those tltstanees, and supplied them will) per¬ 
sons to keep them in charge/' At preset)t* this venerable build¬ 
ing bears the name of Madre-i-Sulieman. 

About a mile further, we reached tlie foot of the diutgerous 
pass so much dreaded bj the peasantry. On entering it, our 
guide w'amed us to have all eyes on the look-out, and to be 
otlierwise on our guard, at the same time seasoning his ,udvice 
as we advanced with a thousand murderous histories of horrible 
deeds committed by bonds, from the various tribes who unre¬ 
mittingly infest those heights. At first, the ascent was rugged 
and steep, but it gradually became more gentle, opening on to 
ranges of wider acclivities, rising over the other till they ler- 
minaterl in a sort of narrow vale at the summit. The sides 
w'cre coh ered with large projecting rocks, many were scattered 
loosely on tlie ground j but from every part, thick bushes grew 
up, and low sttinted trees j all ex^celleiit ambushes for the ap¬ 
prehended banditti. I cannot say ibut I did not look lor the 
sparkle of some lurking eye beneath them; or, perhaps, at the 
turning of the dlHa, to receive some intimation of a bolder 
enemy} but nothing of the sort was beard or seen ; no object 
appeared to molest us, but the almost insupportable sun; and 
uuiler it we continued to march, tliree hours and a half, across 
the tuountains, witliout a breath of air moving, to coo) our 
MXjrched skins, or a drop of water to slake a thirst that was 
become Intolerable- The poor dogs, overcome with drowth, 
actually lay down ogam and again, and howled m such apparent 
agony, that I began to fear they would go macL About five miles 
from our anticipatwl menzil, we commenced a descent at a point 
where the road divide ; one division, branching to the right, leads 
to the western part of the valley of Mourg-aub j Uic other, turning 
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to tlie left, cottdutU to the village ot‘ that name. This was our 
way 5 and following it for nearly another broiling hour, at last 
eame out at tlie fountain of one of the numerous springs which, 
flowing downwards, fertilise the country below. It was like an 
angel ""in our path ; the pure and deliclona water proving an 
animating refreshment to us all. Not for from this point, the 
beautifor little rivulet becomes a considernble stream i and 
takmcT a turn round the hills at a short distance to the eastward, 
ftndsits way to the valley, wJiere, wa.shliig the walla of Moutg- 
aub, and flowing along, it meets several brooks; amongst others, 
tirnt which I had seen batliing Uie foundations of the caravansary 
ot‘ Madre-i-Sulieman : and tlms liaving increased to a river, it 
winila south-e^aat by tlve foot of the hiUs, passes the vmag^^ of 
Sharak, thence meanders through the vales of Kummeen ami 
Sewau; receiving numerous mountain-strertms on one side, while 
it is drained in almost the same proportion by channels of 
irrigation on the other. I am told that the general name of tins 
deviously wandering stream, ia Kur-aub; a rather uncommon 
instance of uniformity, these minor rivers usually varying their 
appellations w'ith the tracts tlirougb wliicli they flow. Tins 
stream foils into the llund-Emir, (the southern Araxes,) at some 
distance from Tackt-IJemsheed, or Persepolis. 

We reaeheil Mourg-aub, our place of rest, by hali-past four 
o’clock P. M., and took up our quartera in what is called the 
ilehman-Klianah, or house of guests; a dirty dilapidated hole, 
but too near one of the objects of my journey, the transcendantly 
superb remains of antiquity in this part of tlic empire, for me to 
think twice of the discomforts of my lodging. The accurate pen 
of Mr, Morter, in describing these at Mourg-^iub, the first in rot¬ 
ation, had redoubled my impatience to examine them myself; 
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aud halting two days at the village, I found nothing to regret 
afterwards, in lianng passed ao many hours under the burning 
rays of a Persian summer sun, exploring treasures to which my 
countryman had given so interesting' a key. 

'June I3th. On mounting luy horse tliis morning for my 
excursion, I took a southern direction down the valleys for 
about four miles j when, quitting the roaih and turning to the 
right, my attention was arrcsteil by a view of the first grand oh* 
ject amongst these ruins. It is tlie most ivortJiem of them aU, 
and not fcr from the loatl 'Hie natives have given it the name 
of Tackt^Sidieman^ or the throne of Sulieman. 

It appears to have been the platform of a buililing, and cou- 
sUts of a mass of hewn stones raised nearly to a level witli the 
summit of a rocky hill, to whose sid(j it adheres. The materials 
are of white marble, put togetlier witli a labour and nicety scarcely 
to be supposed. Every stone is caretully clampeil to its neigh¬ 
bour, on their upper horizontal surface, an<l at a small distance 
from tlie perpendicular face. Tlie great front looks to the nortlt- 
west, and measures in length about 300 feet ;'its sides, from the 
front towhere thev touch the hiU, 29S feet. At the distance of 

W 

72 feet, is a retiring right-angle of 54 feet, which, after running 
again in a direct line of 168 feet, forms a corresponding fiice to 
the opposite angle of 72 feet; leaving 48 feet to complete the 
wliole of the northern anil southern faces. The height ol the 
great front Is 38 feet 6 inches, fbrmcil ol 14 blocks of marble, 
all of the same thickness, namely 2 feet 9 inches. Ttieir lengths 
vary from 7, 14, 13, to 19 inches. They arc beautifully chi¬ 
selled, and have a rough surfaiT' over each, about an inch from their 
edges. Their breadth also is variable, from 3, 4, to 5 feet. Dus 
imperishable casing-structure has been filled up, to form a levtd 
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at the topi with different-^ized pieces of the ntitive roctc^ a dhek 
lime-stone. The marble must have been brought from some con¬ 
siderable distance, there beingnone certainlj in the neighbourhood; 

■ and the nearest I could Ijcar of, is that of the mountains of Yezd. 

1 remarked on every block a peculiar figure, probably to guide 
their situations on the spot of erection; a proof the stonea were 
adapted for their places at the quarry. I have sketched one or 
two; and it b not unlikely that these diaracters were the 
numeral signs in use at the time this building was constructed j 
and not, as some suppose;, mere arbitral^' scratches, at U»e whim 
the workmen* 1*bc -added marks on the several stones, seem 
throughout to agree with their relative situations, and are com¬ 
monly placed near one of the corners. Grreat depredations have 
been made on this, as well as on all tlie other ancient buildings 
of the plain, by the rapacity of the natives of some former period, 
tearing away the masonry to obtain the iron by which it was 
bound. Wherever this has been effected, large boles are left ; 
which the people of the present day attribute to the footsteps of 
the devils, who of old, they say, kept their court in its vicinity. 
The top of the platform is now strewed m'er with fragmeiits of 
the hill, and very much sunk in the center. 1 examined it closely, 
in owlet to discover some trace of columns, but could find none; 
and not even the smallest bit of broken marble. However, lhai 
IS no conclusive reason against the possibility of a superstructure 
having once existed there; though of wlial kind.—palace, temple, 
or fortress,— it might be difficult to conjecture. From its position 
amongst the heights, and the ease with whidi it is ascendable on 
all sides, the idea of its ever having been a place of strength, 
could not be tenable. Besides, its general appearance h rullier that 
of extending the horizontal surface of the rock above, than to 
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form a base for anv heavy bulwark on its summit; and moreover, 
on no point wliatever of its adjacent clifife, are there any vestiges 
of supporting fortification. The hill unquiJstionably commamls 
the entrance to tlie valley, or rather plain of Mourg-aub, now re* 
ceived to be that of Fasargadse ; but the strong natural barriers 
which the mountains present to the aoutfi and to tlie north, render 
additional watts unnecessary. Nevertheless, Fliny calls this spot 
the Castle of Pasargailfe, occupied by the Magi, and wherein is 
the tomb of Cyrus f* — Inde ad orientem Magi ohtinent Pas- 
sagardas castellum, in quo Cyre sefiulcrum esL*’ PJin. vi. 2G. 

Ttie city of Pasargada) may, therefore, rather be considered a 
holy city, consecrated to the colleges of llie Magi, and the officers 
of religion, than as a stationary royal resilience. And nothing can 
he more probable, since it was built by Cyrus to commemorate 
the great victories which made him king, than that he {should con¬ 
secrate it to llie gods. Cyrus, according to Xenophon, made seven 
visits into Persia Proper, his original kingdom, after his accession 
to the vast empire to which he gave its name; and although that 
historian does not specify the particular place in Im paternal 
land, w'hither he went to perform liis accustomed religious 
duties j yet, as he was the founder of PasaTgaduf, avowedly as a 
memorial of his national achievements, what can we more naturally 
suppose, than tliat Pasargadie would be tlie scene of such rites? 
Tile idea seems to be coirolmnitetl by the fact, that it was long 
the custom with his successors, on their accession to the throne, 
not only to receive here the usual insignia of government, but, 
attended by their nobles and priesta, to make the most solemn 
sacrifices on tlie summit of the mountain. Why therefore may 
we not consider this immense platform {evidently raisetl to en¬ 
large that of the hill) the sjjot on whici) the attar, priests, and 
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royal party stood, during the awful ceremonies of their religious 
convocation ? 

I now descended into the lower ground, whidi on all sides 
seemed in the highest cultivation | and at the distance of a quar¬ 
ter of a mile from what I would denominate the sacred platform 
for the great royal altar, and in a direction south 45^ west,' 1 
came to a square tower-like building, which Mr. Morier calls the 
Fire-temple- It is formed of the same lasting matcriols with 
the former structure, the blocks of marble not being much leas 
in size j bat the extent of the edifice does not seem in propor¬ 
tion to the magnitude of its component parts j its square not 
measuring more than 9 feet along each tace; and its height not 
appearing to exceed 49 feet, if we may calculate on there being 
no difference in the measurement of the stones which compose 
the walk From the lowest range to the highest I could reach, 
each block regularly measured S feet 6 inches ; and by them, I 
calculated the height to the summit, fourteen stones, comprising 
the number in the elevation. Something like a door marks the 
front to the north-west j ami the remains of a •projecting comice 
finishes its top. The building has been injured in like manner 
with that of the sacred platform. Having inajiected it to my 
satisfaction, I proceeded another quarter of a mile due south,, to 
a thirtl object of interest; a square pillar, of only two atones, one 
over the other j the lower one is 12 feet high j tlie other, by 
guess, 1 should suppose 7 or 8 feet; the whole terminated above 
with .some broken work like a ledge. Tlie l^cs were each 
nearly 4 feet wide; but in that to the west, both the stones were 
deeply concave ; the lower one more than half in its diameter, 
and considerably more than half in its lengtli. These excava¬ 
tions do not appear to have been made for any other purpose than 
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to render the transportation of such inimenGe shapes of marble, 
more easv; probably, these hollows were afterwards ftlledup with 
lighter slabs, or this end of the colossal pillar was connected ^rith 
some other masonry. The three remaining faces arc beauti¬ 
fully smooth, and on that to the north, is a short inscription of 
four lines, in the arrow-headed character, perfectly uninjurctl, 
and so clear and sharp, that it seemed scarcely possible to mis¬ 
take a wedge. This I copied witli as much care and accuracy as 
lies in the power of an eye practised to very minute ob- 
servi^fions. On returning to my quarters f compared my draw¬ 
ing witli tliose made by Mr. Brforier and Sir Gore Ousely of the 
same inscription, and Ibund that we all diftercd, in some of the 
lines, from each other. Hut, on this subject, I shall speak more 
particularly' hereafter. 

in proceeding south-east, for rather more tlian a quarter .of a 
mile, no vestige of niina appeared, till I reached a low monnd, 
which bore ei'ident marks of liavlng formerly been ascended by 
steps. To this, the inhabitants of the plain give the name 
ol the Court of the Deevsor devils. Prom the centre of it, rises 
a perfectly round column, smootli as the finest polisft ; hut 
the base of'which is totidly buried in surrounding rubbish. Tlie 
tengUi of the shaft cannot be less than from 40 to 50 feet; and 
IS composed of four pieces of marble: The lower division com¬ 
prises almost half the whole height, and in circumference mea¬ 
sures 10 feet. I aiioukl imagine that the column has been higher 
tliaji at present, there being no fragment of a capital discernible 
at its top. A spacious marble platform supports this immense 
fragment of a coinmn; the square shape of its area being 
marked by four pillars oi similar style iind dimensions to tlic one 
I had recently passed. The four are distant from each other 
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106 feet- Those that denote the nortti-west face of tlic building, 
arc not much dilapidated 5 but the ruinous state of the place 
alone showed where the opposite ones had been, by baring their 
foundations- Tlie most northern of the j)air, which are in the best 
preservation, is composed oftlirec stones, surmounted by a sort of 
comice i tlie whole being 15 feet in height, and the three stones 
all concave on one side, like those in the insulated pillar I had hrst 
seen- These hollows face the north-easton the contrary side 
is an ins^iption near the top, corresponding exactly with the one 
1 had transcribed fi'oiii the preceding pillar. Fn fact, on narrowly 
examining every inscription which labeled various parts of 
these ruins, I found not a single character differ in any one, A 
circumstance, I positively ascertained, by holding my^ first copy in 
my hand, while I foUowed with my pencil tile lines on all the other 
marbles- The other still existing column is much broken, there 
being only two blocks remaining. Its inscription faces the other, 
looking north-east. A third moss of marble, in a yet more mu¬ 
tilated state, stands 30 feet in front of these, di viding etactly tlxe 
middle of the face of the scjuare. A couple of stones, are all the 
traginents of this elevation ; they are excavated like the others j 
and its inscription is on the nortli-westem side. I searched for 
any trace of a 'wall that might have connected the comer pillars 
of the edifice, but none could be found; hence, I conjecture tlie 
place to have been completely open to the air j and, fix>in the 
lofimcss of ilte centre column, it seems hardly possible for it to 
have had a roof. In viewing the plain from the elevation of this 
building, it appears one rich velvet of vegetation ; without the 
interruption of the smallest unproductive spot, rendered barrel 1 
by the fallen rubbish of decayed stone buildings. 1 mention tliis^ 
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as an extraordinary peculiarity i that amongst so many fine ruins, 
there should be no trace of minor ones between. 

l*erceivu]g to the south-east another columnar appearance, I 
rode in that direction for half a mile j and on arriving found an 
imineusc single elevation of the kind, belonging to a former edi¬ 
fice, now entirely swept away, and which, but for the fragment 
which attracted my attention, could only he marked by the bases 
ou whicli stood its ancient columns. Its aliape is a parallelo¬ 
gram, one hundred and fiAy feet by eighty-onej two rows of 
pedestals divide it, eacti comjKised of four stones, the whole 
(with the exception of one of white niari>le, wiitch stands 
the third on the iiortli-east range,, and is sis feet square,) being 
of tile dark rock of the country. The sisses of Uiese are irregu¬ 
lar, from three to four feet ; the bases ti) one direction were 
about fifieen feet distant from each other ; but In the transverse 
way, towards the centre, they left an opening of twenty-one feet, 
and an ctjiial space from side to side. 1 know uot how to ac¬ 
count Ibr the ine(|itaiity of their dimensions, unless vre may sup¬ 
pose some vrere intended to support an elevated floor, and otliera 
to sustain columns. The white marble base being of tlie greatest 
size and height, and finest materials, might Ibrm the pedestal of 
the deity of the place, if w'e are to consider it a temple; and if 
not, still the image of a god or goddess might find a station there. 
]f this tract is allowed to be the site of the city established by 
Cyrus, this very edifice may be tliat which I’lutarch mentions (Vitse 
Artax. X.) as the place where the Persian kings, his successors, 
roceiv€id eonsecnition ; and which, he oljscrves, was dedkaied io 
o goddeax in whove gaidana' isax ihe of Tear. By the general 

plan, there appears to have been two entrances; one from tlie 
iiOTtii-easl, the oilier in the opposite quarter. Tliey are botli 
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twelve feet wide, showing something like a step, advancing bej ond 
the outer line of tlie floor. At about six feet distant from the 
north-east side of the building, ami standing out in a piimJlcI point 
to its centre, rises the square pillar which had drawn me hither. 
It appears pertcctly distinct from all others, no trace of a second 
being found j one single block of marble forms it, and, as far as 
I could judge, h is lull fifteen feet high. On examining it, I was 
delightedly surprised at discovering a sculpture in bas-relief; 
(Plate XIILJ occupying nearly the whole length of the north-west 
aide of the pillar, surmounted by a compartment containing a 
repetition of the usual inscription, I lost no time in ineasurrng 
and drawing this invaluable piece of antiquitv. 

It consists of a profile figure of a man, cbtlietl in a garment 
shaped something like a womatfs shift, fitting rather dose to the 
Ixxly, ami reaching from tlic neck to tlie ankles. His right arm 
la put forward, half raisetl from the dbowj and, as far as 1 could 
judge from the mutilated state of its extremity, the hand 
IS open ebvaft^l. Hi^ head is covereil with a cap, dose to 
the skull, sitting low bdiind, almost to the neck, and showing 
a smalJ portion of hair beneaUi it. A circle, of wiiat I couhl not 
make out, Is just over the ear, and three lines marked do^m the 
back of the head, seem to indicate braidings, llh beard is short, 
bushy, and curled with the neatest regiilarity j the face ia sJ 
much broken, only tlte contour can be traced." From the bend 
of tlie arm to the bottom of the gannent, runs a border of roses, 
car^-ed m the most beautiful style, from which flows a waving 
fringe, extending round the skirt of the dress; the whole being 
raecuted with the most delicate precision. From his shoulders 
issue four large wings; two, spreading on eadi side, reach iiigh 
above his head; die others open dowau-ards, and nearly touch 
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Ills feet. The diiseling of the ieathcrii Is exquisite j but the 
most singular part of the sculpture is the projection of two large 
lioms from the crunsii of his iiead ; they support a row of three 
balls or circles* within wliicii we see smaller ones described. 
Tliree vessels* not unlike our European decanters* and regu-' 
larly Huietl* rest upon these balls* being crested again by tliree 
smaller circles. On each side of the whole, like supporters to a 
coat of arms, stand two .small creatures resembling in uinniies of the 
Ibis, but having a bent terininatiou to their swatlied form. Over 
all is the inscription. The figure* firom head to foot* niea!mres 
seven feet; the width of the stone where he stanils Is five teet : 
two feet from that line reaches the present level of the ground. 
Like all the other pillars I have seen in this valley, a deep and 
long concavity runs nearly tlie wliole length of the shaft on the 
sitle contrary to that where the figure stands. Tlie pillar has 
been much broken towards the lop, but the bas-relief* with the 
exception of the face ami hands, has scarcely sufi'ered. The 
proportions of the figure are not in the least defective, nor can 
any fault be found with its taste, being perfectly free from the 
dry woollen appearance we generally find in Egyptian w'orks nf 
the kind; and* in fact, it remimled me so entirely of the grace- 
fill simplicity of design which characterises the best Grecian 
friezes, that I considereil it a duty to the history of tlie art, to 
copy the forms before me, exactly as I saw; without alloiving my 
pencil to add, or diminish, or to alter a line. Afay I be excused 
in re}>eating here* that such undeviating accuracy to the utmost 
of my power* is tlie principle to which I bound myself in the 
execution of all the drawings 1 made in the East. 

To form a conjecture of what tliis figure was absolutely intended 
to represent, is far beyond my pretensions. It will be seen, how- 
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ever, to differ materially from the winged figures at Nakshi-Roos- 
tam, and Persepolis i which Icametl men suppose to mean the good 
genii of tlie personages over whom they hover. Professor Heeren, 
in his work on the Policy, &c* of the Nations of Antiquity, is of 
this opinion. But from the peculiar attributes of tlic figure in 
r|uestion, its vast (|uadniple wings, long and richly decorated robe, 
together with die numerous symbols resting on his ample horns, 
which latter appendage lias long been an oriental type of regal 
strength,! am led to tliink that this may represent a superior spirit j 
perhaps tlie tutelary genius of the country in general, as the others 
may be the particular genii fi>r individual persons. He faces the 
temple, with his hands uplifted and open, as if in the act of be¬ 
nediction. If the inscription at the top of tlie pillar had been 
different from the one so often repealed in the temple, I should 
have flattered myself it referred to the figure ; and, by the assist¬ 
ance of the invaluable talents of Pi-ofessor GrottefiinU in decy- 
phering the cuneitbrm character, might have had hopes of eluci¬ 
dating BO curious a relic of antiquity. But I cannot omit stating, 
that on some of the bas-reliefs in the great temple of the Isle of 
PhilsB in Eg)*pt, several figures are found, bearing attributes on 
tlieir heads very similar to those on the honietl mitre just de¬ 
scribed. 1 have sketched one of these emblematic sort of crowns, 
(Plate XLIII. 6.) to show how dose the resemblance is; and, con¬ 
sequently, how analogous the ideas of the Persians were to the 
Egyptians, in some of tlieir t}qiical representations of this class of 
spiritual beings. The f^'pttan figure to which lliis head-dress 
belongs, has wings growing from its arms; but many figures, who 
have no pillions at all attached to their persons, possess the em¬ 
blematic crown on their lieacls. Vet wc find, that wherever it is 
worn, the appearance of wings is not wliolly omitted; this attribute 
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of swiftness being disposed somewhere, as an ornament on the 
robe; or. when that is not the case, an Ibis, by standing close to 
the person, lends the symbol of his phuoiis, to preserve the 
intended image- But, with the exception of the mitre, tJicre 
is nothing 1 Imve ever seen or read of, which bears so strong a 
resemblance to tlie whole of the figure on the pillar, as the 
ministering, or guardian angels, described under the name of Sera- 
[)him or Cherubim, by tlie different writers in the Bible ; and, if 
we are to ascribe these erections to Cyrus, how readily may he 
have found the model of his Genii, either in the spoil of die 
temple of Jerusalem, which he saw amongst the treasures at Ba¬ 
bylon ; or from the Jewish descriptions, in the very word of pro¬ 
phecy w'hich mentions him by name; and which, doubtless, would 
he in the possession of Daniel, and open to the eye of the mo¬ 
narch to whom it so immediately referred. 1 will, without re¬ 
marking further, merely give the descriptive passages, as they 
occur in the Sacred Writings; and leave my readers to compare 
them ivith this bas-relief in the temple of Pasargadee. hirst, 
where Moses gives direction for the Ibrmation of the ark. that is 
to contain the tallies of the law: — 

“ And thou shalt make two clierubim of gold, of beaten work 
slmlt tliuu tiiake tliem, in the two ends of the mercy-seat. And 
the chenibiui shall stretch fbrtli their wings on high, covering the 
merev-seat with their wings, and their faces shall look one to an¬ 
other ; toward the mercy-seat, shall the faces of the cherubim be/ 
Dxodus, chap. xxv. verses 18. and 20- 

Secoiid, where Solomon buiUls the temple of Jerusalem, and 
ornaments the sanctuary or oracle, w'herc the ark was to be p]ace<J 5 
And within tlie oracle, he made two clierubim ol olive-tree, 
each ten cubits high. And five cubits was the one wing the 
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cUeTub, and five cubits the other wing of the cherub; from the 
uttermost part of the one wing» to the uttcnnost.pact of the other, 
were ten cubits. And the other cherub was ten cubits, and so 
was it of Uie other cherub. And Ite set the cherubim wdthin the 
inner house} they stretclted fortii the wings of the cherubim, 
BO that the wing of tlie one touched the one wait, and Uie wing 
of the other cherub touched the other wait; and their wings 
toudied one another in Uie midst of the house. And he over¬ 
laid the cheruhim with gold. And he carved all die walls of the 
house round about, with carved figures of cherubim, and palm- 
trees, and open flowers, within and without.** 1 Kings, chap, vi. 

from verse 23 to verse 2D. ** And the wings of the two cheru¬ 

bim spread themselves forth twenty cubits; and they stood on 
their feet, and their faces were iiiwarcL^ 2 Clironicles, chap, 
iii. verse 13. The succeeding description is from the jirophetic 
(looks; 

« In the year that King Uxjtiah died, I .saw also the Lord sit¬ 
ting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and !iis train filled tlie 
temple. Alwve it stood the seraphim : each one had si.\ wings: 
with twain he covered liis face, and with twaiu he covered (us 
feet, and with twain he did fly.'* Isaiah, chap. vL verses 1,2. 

Indeed, wings appear to have been the peculiar attribute of mi¬ 
nistering spirits, being s^miboUca) of their offices as divine mes¬ 
sengers or agents; and, as a parallel instance in the pagan mytlio- 
log)', we find that Mercury aiul Cujiid only, possess atiy ; the 
one being tlie messenger of Jove, the other, the busy agent of 
Vienna. 

At the distance of about a mile from the temple of the bas-rcs 
lief, to the south-west, stand the remains of what the people of 
tlie country call a caravansary. Some appearances evidence that 
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such was the use to whidi it was applied, in times mucli later 
tlian its origin ; and a Saracenic porch and inscription, show to 
what race this adaption may be ascribed. On closely examining 
the whole of the lower part of the building, the same architect 
who built the temple, was discernible here. The materials are 
marble, arni each stone hewn witJi equal care, and fitted with as 
scrupulous a nicety. The plan is that of a quadrangle, of about 
GO or 80 feet on every side; a great gate appearing to have opened 
from it to tlie saulh-east. A continued range of small dark 
chambers, even with die ground, run dong the four sides of this 
stjuare, with each a door, scarcely four feet high, opening into 
the quadrangle; over the fiat lintel of these ceU-like entrances, 
lies a huge stone on each, some mucli larger, every way, than the 
doors were in length. 

About two hundred yards southward from these remains, 
rises the singular structure commonly known as the tomb of the 
mother of Sulieman, and, in the language of the country, called 
Alesched Madro-i-Sulieman. 

When tlie natives do not ascribe any extraordinary place, of 
whose real founder they are ignorant, to tlie devils or deevs, tliey 
usually pronounce it to have been tlie work of Solomon. There 
cannot be a more corroborating instance of Uie universal fame, 
over the Kast, of the great Jewish monarch of that name, than 
tills wide1y«.spread, and abiding memory of Ills wisdom and 
power, even in the countries into which the people of his nation 
were so often letl, in tlie humiliated character of captives. His 
tea/, is esteemed a tali.sman to dissolve all hostile enchantments, 
and of a potency to make the whole world of genii at the com¬ 
mand of its wearer* But the Saracenic vestiges scattered amongst 
these ruins, lead one to conclude that the Solomaii or Sulieman, 
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intended to be commemorated here, was of no older date than 
Sidieman the fourteentli caliph of the posterity of AU; who, 
haying succeeded to the sovereignty of Persia, with that high 
sacerdotal dignity, in the year of Hegira 96. (A. D. 715.) may be 
supposed to have visited this city in the valley of Moarg-anb 
or Pasargada?, and like iinmy other grcit men, put his name” 
upon Uie works of his still more illustrious predecessors. His 
mother who, tradition says, is entombed here, was called Wal- 
lada, a daughter of the sacred family ; but as her son, like herself, 
w'as born tar from these lands, and during his short, though brililant 
reign, was wholly employed in the west, we camiot conjecture 
whflt could bring the good lady to lay her bones here. ^Vhet1 
Maudelo passed through this vale in 1638, he mentions tl)at a 
village not lUr from her reputed hurj-ing-place, bore her name; 
and that •* on the w'all oi‘ the chapel Is an Arabic inscription, 
bearing tlie words Matlet>-i-Sulieman /” As all this Saracenic tra* 
didon, aud inscription, cannot contradict the opposite argument, 
presented in die ancient style of tlie ruins tliemselves, and sn\i- 
]»orted by the collateral evidence of the Greek Iiistorians; 1 
would, suppose it passible, that some palace, or village, or even 
die grave of Man dan e the niother of Cyrus, might have dis- 
ungulahed this his newly established city ; and U> the memory 
of her name, obliterateil by time, has succeeded the legend of 
die mother of Sultcmoii. The con fits ion of circumstances, places, 
and iKTsons, wliicli reigns tJiroiighout the Persian notices of 
tlieir history, is sufficient to countenance a much less plausible 
conjecture; pEirticularfy, when we consider tomb (almost 

proved to demonstration) it is, to which Uiey have given the 
name of Madr^i-Sulieman. 

This interesting monument stands on an eminence not far 
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Irom the foot of the lulls that bound the plain to the south-west. 
(Pkte XIV.) A wide area, marked outwardly Uj the broken shafts 
of 24 circular columns, ^urrounds the building in n square sliape. 
£ac1i column is three feet three indies in diameter. Six com¬ 
plete each face of the square, distant from each other fourteen 
feet Seventeen columns are still erect, but heaped round with 
rubbish, and barbarously connected with a w'all of muck Withi- 
in til is area stands the tomb. The great base, on whicii it rests, 
is composed of immense blocks of the most beautlftil white 
marble, rising in steps; at the bottom of the low^est step, two sides 
of the base measure forty feet j tlie other tw'o sides, fbrty-fbur. It 
first rises five feet sis Inches, so forming die lowest .step. The se¬ 
cond begins two feet, interiorly from die extreme etlge of the first, 
rising dtree feet six inches, and receding one foot ten inches; at 
whidi (aiint die third step rises Uirce feet four indies, and re¬ 
cedes one foot ten indies ; the fourth step rises one foot eleven 
inches, and receties one foot ten inches; tlic fifth, rises one foot 
ten inches, and recedes one foot ten inches; tlie sixth rises and 
recedes in the same proportion, touching the walls of the tomb, 
which stands on its platform. Thus, a succession of gigantic 
steps, completes, in a licautiliil pyramidal shape, the pedestal 
of this royal tomb, majestic in its simplicity and vastnesa. At 
the base of the lowest step, a projection, or sort of skirting-stone, 
runs all round the foundatioii of the building, almost even ivlth 
die ground above, and not atriking very deep into it below; pi'o- 
bablj to wbat was the ancient level of die earlb. 

The diorge of this interesting place is g^ven to the females of 
a neighbouring village; ami none but that sex are permitted tt? 
enter the supposed repository' of the remams of the mother of 
Snlleman. Two of these fair guardians, who were radier stricken 
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in years, attended me to the building, and were very impatient 
at the length of my investigations ; however, 1 would not be satis¬ 
fied till I saw the interior; and with much difficulty I persuaded 
them to admit me. The door opens into the north-wcstem 
side of the tomb ; the whole width of the aide being sixteen 
feet ten inches; of which measurement, tl^e entrance dividing 
it, occupied two feet ten inches. The height of the door 
was exactly four feet. Four layers of atones composed the ele¬ 
vation of this auperstructure. The first gave the sides of the 
entrance? the second served as its lintel; the third presented a sim¬ 
ple projecting cornice; and, what may be called the fourth, formed 
its pediment and sloping roof. Just over the door are two lodges, 
which, from tJteir parallel, I should suppose held an inscription. 
When I entered, 1 Ibiind that the thickness of the walls was one 
solid single mn-ss of stone, measuring live feet from tlie outside 
to within. The extent of the chamber was seven feet wide, ten 
long, ami eight in height. ITie floor was composed of two im¬ 
mense slabs, which joined nearly tii the middle of the chamber, 
crossing It from right to left. But I lament to say, that im¬ 
mediately opposite the door, both the floor and the wall are much 
injured by the several invaders of this ancient tomb. The marble 
surfaces are cruelly broken ; and in tlie floor particuiariy, deep 
holes are left, which plainly show whore large iron fastenings 
have been forcibly torn away. Doubtless their corresponding 
points attached some other mass to this quarter of the building; 
similar depredation being marked in the marble of the wall. I 
searched every where for some trace of a cuneiform inscription, 
but in vain; the place where most likely such a one would have been, 
if any existed within the tomb, is on the right of the entrance; 
where Ft has probably been obliterated to make room for Uie pre- " 
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sent open scroll in the Saracenic taste. It is composed of a nar¬ 
row sort of border, thickly ornamented with flowers and otlier 
involvements; and Interwoven with this intricate lineof work, there 
are certainly Arabic characters, w'liich I do not doubt ibrtns the 
inscription that has been read Mader-i-Sulicnian, It would have 
been useless for me to attempt copying it* in the little time allowetl 
roe; the letters being so cuiifuse<l amongst the oniaments; and 
the female sentinels without, from their fear of surprise, making 
an incessant clamour for my egress. Tlie lines which contain 
tins inscription border, extend along the wliole of that side of the 
wall, taking, near the midtUe of it, a form thus: i — 

the breatlth between the lines is not more than 1 - 

two inches and a half! Some future traveller, I liope may be 
allowed to copy it, whose Intimate knowJijdge of the language 
would &cllitate Uie achievement; it being a task of skill, as 
well as patience, to disentangle Antbic characters from die 
lobyrinUi of tlieir ornaments. 

Not a scratch of any other kind, save the cruel dents 
firom the hammers of the barbarians, inteirupted the even 
polish of the three remaining sides. The roof is flat, and 
nearly black j so are all the sides of the chamber, excepting 
that which faces tl»e door ; and that, with the Boor, is perfectly 
white. Man has done all Lowanls the mutilation of this nionu- 
ment; which, from the simplicity of its form, and the solidity 
of its fabric, seemed calculated to withstand the accidents of 
nature* till the last sliock, when her existence would be no 
more. 

The learned world are indebted to Mr. Morier for the first 
supposition that tlie ruins scattered over the vale of JVIouigHmb, 
are those of rasaigadoD; for the unanswerable arguments which 
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establish his supposition; and for the first accurate accounts of 
the two most corroborating proofs, namely, Uie general cunei¬ 
form inscription found on the columns, and the details of the 
tomb I haTe just described Li comparing what has just been 
said of this structure, with the account given by Arrian of tlie 
Tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadse, the resemblance between each is 
too exact not to Ijear an instant convictiuii lLuL tliey are portraits 
of one and tbe same place. There arc some trifling difierences, 
which 110 more contradict the main argument, of place and pe¬ 
culiar form, than painting two pictures of a man, one with bis 
hat on, and Uic other without it, would authorisse a spectator to 
assert they w'ere meant for dilferent persons. In order to illus¬ 
trate the small variation between Uic present remains of the 
tomb, and what It appeared in the time of Arrian, I sliall quote 
his own words. He writes from the testimony of Aristobulus, 
who had visited the sjTOt. 

** Tlie tomb of Cyrus was in the royal paradise of Pasargadm, 
round wliich a grove of various trees were planted. It was sup¬ 
plied w'itli water, and its fields covered wuth high grass. The 
tomb below was ol' a quadrangular shape, buiit of free-stone; 
above wus a house of stone, witli a roof The door that lends 
into it is so very narrow, tliat a man, not very tall, witJi diffi¬ 
culty can get in. Within Is t he golden coffin of Cyrus; near 
which is a seat with feet of gold; the whole is hung round with 
coverings of purple, and carpets of Babylon,” Then follows an 
account of several other valuable articles it containetl j alter 
which he proceeds; In the vicinity was built a small house 
for the J^lagl j to svhose care the tomb had originally been en¬ 
trusted, and so continued, since tlie time of Camhyses, from 
fathers to sons,’* (Aristobulus in Arrian, vi, j also Strabo, xv.} 
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with all other ornamental traces of those paradises^ In the lapse 
of so many centuries. That he has not mentioned the marble 
colonnade, the remains of whicli at present surround the qua^ 
dranguiar base, proves nothing against its existence there at the 
time of his visit j it evidently appearing, fi?om the cursory way 
of hia describing the outside of the structtire, and the mumte- 
ness of the details within, that his observations were eminently 
attracted to the contents i lie speaks of " robes, and under¬ 
garments, of Babylonian and Median manufactory, ridvly dyed 
in violet, purple, and otlier colours* There were likewise 
chains, scymitars, and ear-rings of gold, the wliole beautilully 
set with precious stones,'’ [Idetn. ArlsL in Arrian.) But he tells 
us nothing of the measurement of the “ quadrangular base,” nor 
of that of the tomb; all winch, an eye accustomed to archi¬ 
tectural observation, would have specified. Hia noticing the 
lowness of tlie door, does not oppose my argument, since his 
probably striking his head against its lintel would give him a me¬ 
morandum of that tlisproportion; but the extraordinaiy pecu¬ 
liarity of a sione house and roo/J could hardly have been over¬ 
looked by a man who had eyes. He mentions, that ** in the 
vicinity was built a small house for the attendant JMagi.’* Tlmt, 
which is now called tlie caravansary, may very fairly be consU 
dered as tlie identical place. Perhaps, it may be said, that its 
scale is too extensive, and its chambers too numerous, for this 
use. Yet, when we recollect that this college of devout and 
wise men, had a daily allowance made to them of a sheep, a 
measure of corn, and a certain quantity of wine; we cannot cal¬ 
culate that tlieir numbers could lie very few; and Uien, when 
we consider their pupils, their attendants, and the accommo¬ 
dations, which, at all tunes in the East, were left vacant for 
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idratigent I we cannot stand in the square of even tius large 
building without feeling, with the messenger of Alexander, that 
it was ** a smalt house for the Magi” The doors of its numerous 
cells are of a similar confined dimension with tliat of the tomb. 
As I observed before, no vestiges of the royal paradise remain 
between the toml), and these ruins, which are not far distant j 
nor over the other intermediate spaces are there bagments of any 
kind 5 but there is no want of water ; and tlie luxuriant waving 
of the corn on all sides, lully warrants the description of any 
former Jiv/icsie on that spot. 

I shall now speak of the inscription, written in the cuneiform 
or arrow-headeti character, which is so generally met with on all 
the pillars, &c. of this place, and without the deviation of a 
single curve- From the amazing progress that IVofessor 
GroUefuiid has made in decyphering tliis perhaps most ancient 
form of writing, he has been able to translate the present in¬ 
teresting and often-repeated inscription; which demonstrates that 
the place where it so Ireqnently occairs must liave been a fa¬ 
vourite establishment of CjTua'a j and if so, what so likely as tJie 
city of Pasargrtdm, whicli he founded himself as a lasting me^ 
mortal of his triumphs and his empire ? 

The inscription, as it stands on the original marbles, I copied 
on the spot j and the engraving iiom that copy is on the plate 
in this W'ork* niarkctl 13. Professor Grottefund gives it the 
following translation i 

Dominos Cyrus rer or^s rector, 

Cyrus, Lord, King, Ruler of the world ! 

Here we liavc combined in this short sentence, all the power 
and grandeur which swelled the living glory of thi« celebrated 
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prince; and, from his epitaph as given by Strabo, we find b its 
simplicity the same greatness, even in death; — 

** O maji I I am Cyrus son of Cambysea, founder of the 
Persian empire, and sovereign of Asiaj therefore grudge me not 
tfiis sepulchre,*' 

Plutarch describes it thus s (after a transktion which Alexander 
caused to be made in Greek from the original, and cut beneath 
that old inscription, on the tomb.) 

« O man I whosoever thou art, and whencesoever Uioua)mest, 
(for come I kiiow Umu wilt 1) 1 am Cyrus, tlie founder of the 
Persian empire; envy me not the little eartli that ewer* wy ftody.” 

Plutarch relates that this was done at tlie command of 
Alexander, after the tomb had been violated by Polymaclius; 
and, that “ w'hen he read the inscription, be was sensibly 
touched ; it causing him to reflect seriously upon the mutability 
of human affairs.*’ And then he ordered the epitaph to be 
repeatetl in Greek, Tlie alteration made Jiom the first, in tlie 
conclusion of the last inscription, is strikmg- The native 
language of Cyrus, calls upon the visitor of his tomb, not to 
crrud<»e the deceased monardi of so vast on empire, that 

O' 

« sepulchre,” which a common mmd might regard as referring 
to the golden sarcophagus ; but the unworthy countryman of 
the great Alexander, was insensible to tliis appeal; and, rifling 
the tomb of its whole treasure, doubtless the body of the kmg 
would be restored to its place in some less tempting sarcophagus, 
and give rise to the second, still more affecting appeal, not to 
envy” so great a monardi ** the little earth that then covered Jiis 
remains,” It is possible that both these inscriptions, may 
originally have lieen on marble tddets affixed to the wall, and, 
by Bubseciuent removal, entirely lost Onesicritus, an auUior of 
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the same period with Alexander, gives a Greek copy of the 
epitaph in conciscr language. 

** Here is placed Cyrus, 

King of Kings,^’ 

Until the satisfactory results of Mr. Morier s learned researdies, 
aud persevering investigations in the country, the documents 
from ancient history usually brought forward as guides to the 
antiquarian in liis closet to ascertain the exact situation of 
Pasargada?, continued to produce the most varying conclusions. 
These old authors 'ivrite vaguely, and particularly the historians 
of Alexander, on topographical points j but alight as they are, 
when carried in the memory of a man of quick apprehension 
and clear judgment, added to the facility which filr. Morier 
possessed of exploring minutely all the sites attributed to the 
city of Cjrrus, we find that their scattered rays may converge to 
one focus, and throw light direct on the sacred spot. 

We learn from some of them, that ** afier Alexander had 
taken possession of the Persian capital, (Persepolis,) the city of' 
Cyrus also, witli its treasures, fell into his hands. Having pre¬ 
viously remained the winter on tlie plain ol Jlerdasht to repose 
his troops, in the spring he followed the fugitive Barius, who 
had tlirown himself into Ecbatana, taking the road through 
Pasargadm.” If I remember rightly, tliis account is given by 
Strabo i and it testifies, according to the conqueror’s line of 
march, that llm city of Cyrus lay to the north of Persepolis; 
and, hence, could not possibly liave been either Shiraz or lasa, 
Iw'o places lying in a so directly contrary point. Pliny situates 
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PluargBdaf to the east of Persepolls ; {Piinj Kat, Tliat. v{,) and 
the vale of Mourg-aub, certainly, is much to the north-east of 
that capital. But Strabo (Strai)o, sv.) affords us a stUI better 
clue, by telling us tliat « the river Kur or Cyrus is in tlie vicinity 
of Pasargad®, flowing througli hollow Persia, {C<ele Persu.) 
The last term can only mean the deep vales of Sewan and 
llajeeabad, which open Into that of Merdasht; and the vale of 
Sewaii is only separated from the plain of Mourg-aub by the range 
of hills which bounds the latter to the southward. Through the 
plain of Mourg-aub, and amongst these lulls, winds the Kiir-aub 
towards the valleys of Sewaji and Hajeeabail • traversing the 
whole of tliat hollow country, till h falls into tJje Araxes or 
Buudemir, something west of Persepolis. Mourg-aub is distant 
from Persepolis forty-nine measured EngliKli miles. It lies iiorth- 
eastwartl of tliat cajiital, and the Kur flows at no great distance 
from the ruins described. All these features, therefore, agreeim^ 
with the picture of rjujargad® drawn by Strabo, we can liave no 
hesitation in declaring them much more tike the place, than any 
of those pretensions can be, which are brought by forced reason¬ 
ings, on still more forced etymologies on Uieir names. But the late 
able discouraes written on the subject, since the investigation of 
Mourg-aub by Air. Alorier, and the translation of its inscriptions 
by Professor Grottefimd, seem to have set the ijnestion so 
satisfactorily and entirely at rest, that henceforth tJie traveller 
who visits the ruins on this plain, may assuredly say to himself 
« On that throne sat Cj/rm, Lord, King, and Rider of the woHd! 
In that mall hou»c ofitone, Im Cyrm, King of King^ / Coi-rf not 
the lUile earth that eovers hU bodg r 

June 15th, Quitted the village of Mourg-aub at five o clock 
this morning, keeping in a direcUoii nearly due south, and 
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leaving the tomb of Cynu, with the other ruins of Pasargadse, on 
our right Tlie country we passed over waa in the most fruitful 
cultivation ; well answering the description of Arrian, fields, 
covered with high grass, and long tracts, golden with the 
swelling harvest” On our way, we started a serpent five feet in 
length; its head was extremely small, belly a pale yellow, and 
back black wiUi bright green stripes; the thickest part of his 
body was about the diameter of a gun-barrel. Several tortoises 
also crawled along the aides of the road; and, iiulee<i, we tbund 
the soil prolific of lliis inferior kind of animal life, as well as in 
the abundant vegetation which fiimiahed them food to repletion. 

About four miles fartlier, we passed the nearly deserted villttge 
of Mesdied Omoura j and alter another farsang’s march, crosseil 
the deep bed of a stream which takes its rise in the mountains 
behind the royal tomb, and flowing onward, ultimately falls 
into the Kur-aub. Turning our back on the plain, we soon com¬ 
menced an ascent over an extremely difficult patli, being too un¬ 
formed and rugged to merit the name of a road- But our guide 
told us, it a taraang shorter tiiian the usual route, which lay 
more to the eastward j and, forgetting the wisdom of tlie old 
proverb, the farthest w'ay about being often the nearest way 
home,” I was tempted to take the near cuti and, at the manifest 
danger of all our necks, mounted almost trackless heights; and 
having achieved them, Imd as slippery and hazardous decliWties 
to descend cautiously, before we could reach the bottom of the 
mountains on their southern slope. We were lull two hours in 
making the descent, but then found ourselves in the pleasant 
little valley of Kemine, which is about a farsang wide. We 
passed through the village that bears its name, and hatted at 
another called Buchun, at the soutliem side of the 'i'aJe. It 
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consists of a cluster of fortitied hoases, standing dose under Uie 
hills in that quarter; above them shoot tlie rough and ragged 
difis. We arrived at hall' past ten o'docL Tlie road I was 
persuaded to leave, makes the ^tonce from Alourg-aub four 
farsangs, but it is by far the best. 

June iCth. We left our quarters this morning at four o^dock, 
taking a course down the vale nearly due west j the boundaries 
on iHJth sides, of craggy naked difis, forming a bold contrast to 
the eiiamelletl verdure below. Having ridden about four 
miles, we arrived at the base of a small insulated tiUJ, scattered 
over with tlic remains of walla of the old mud Gibric ; and said 
to be the ruins of one of the many liunLing-seats with whidi 
Baliaram Gour filled this fine part of his dominions, distinguishing 
each place by the name of red, black, ydlow, or white casUe. 
Immediately opposite to it* we found a deep cavern, containing 
two or three interior caves* whence issues a particularly trans¬ 
lucent spring. The natives around told us, that it was formerly 
inhabited by a succession of holy persons. Innumerable old 
lomps still left in the place, testily something of tlie story 
Besides, tlie situation, as a retreat for religious abstraction. Is 
l>erftfCtJy in diaracter with the ideas of the ancients : retiring to 
the vicinity of fountains, to perform pious or phOosophical vigils, 
and to converse with the spiritual world, was a common cnatora 
from the earliest times, botli amongst the pagans of Europe and 
of Asia. We fiiul Numa, at tfie fount of I^riaj and Kai 
Khoosroo (as Ferdoussi tells us,) laying aside the diadem of 
Iron, to immure lumsell' In divine contemplations, in a cave 
watered by a sacreti spring. Water, indeed, appears a very 
reasonable companion to these hermits; first, as an emblem of 
the purification they seek; and secondly, as one of the only 
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refreslimenUi their abatinence allowa. The place we had seen, 
is still known by the appellation of the Cave of ihe Forttf 
Dati§^hten ; a presumption tliat the devotees spoken of were of 
the female sex, which tlirows the religious dedication of this 
cavern to a perioti anterior to the introduction of tlie ilahomedan 
faith* The term forty, when attributed to any collection of 
objects, is not always by these Eastern people intended to 
declare that precise number, but ratlxcr to express any indefinite 
calculation, whether of persons or tbin^ j and, generally, with 
the hyperbolical view of insinuating that the number is beyond 
calculation. Hence, both at Ispalian and Persepolis, we hear of 
a Palace of Forty Pillars ', here, we have the Cave of Forty 
Daughters ; and in ^ the Arabian Nights Tides," we are told a 
story of Forty Thieves. 

Two larsangs terminateil our ’western direction,-by bringing 
us to the end of the high wall of mountains on tlio southern 
aide of the volley, round wiiich we turned our steps, pointing 
our faces almost due south, atler having crossed forty little 
naiads in the way. Tlieae beautiful rivulets run rippling along 
in every direction, sparkling through tlie high grass, till ab¬ 
sorbed in tlie broader stream, they accompany its winding course 
amongst the deeper hollows of the hills. I’wo miles furtlier, 
brought us to the village of Sewan-pa-ine; but its bare walla 
alone received us; tlie inhabitants having all withdrawn them¬ 
selves to the cooler atmosphere of the low ground, under shelter 
of their mountoins and black hair-cloth tents. The thermometer 
in the sliade was at 8f3 Eohrenheit. The fertility in the depths 
of the vale, continued without interruption to its sides; every 
inch of earth being cultivated close to the abrupt feet of the 
cliffs. The river flowed through it in a sinuous souLhem exxurse. 
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Scwan^pa-lne is four farsangs from Buchun, our former halting- 
place. 

June iTth. We set fortli this morning at half-past tliree 
o'clock j not over the dews, but through a relreahiiig air, 
which blew till the sun haul power to clieck its course. Our 
way lay up the vaDey, south 45'’ east, md at the expiration of 
an hour, we passed Sewan-biila, a vilhige most romantically 
situated amongst the rocky promontories on the face of the 
mountain to our right. In that mountain I saw whence the 
materials, iu all probability, had been taken, whiclt composed 
the buildings, which we would now call those of Pasargadee ; the 
whole visible substance of the hill being of white marble, eleli in 
parts, as if the remains of ancient quarries, where several half- 
hewn masses lay, fairly corroborating the trutli of my supjioai- 
tion. Transportation of the blocks from hence to Mourg-aiih, 
would not demand much labour ; the distance not being more 
tlian eight larsangs from that plain ; and tJie road almost a level; 
with the exception of the pass near Ketnine, which loses its 
difficiiltie.s by ascending it in tlie common track. 

At the termination of two farsangs more, the valley expanded 
considerably; and we gratlually gained a direction nearly west, 
entering a vale wliich leads straight to Nakahi-Hoostam. Fn 
our way we passed the village of Saied-abad ^ and, after a marcli 
of tliree hours in all, halted at Eadjee-abad j a distance of about 
twelve miks from our lost quarters. The river, which.through 
all its wanderings generally bore tlic name of Kur-aub, and near 
whose banks we had so long shaped our course, at the point 
where the vale of Sewan expands to a plain, divides itself into 
two branches; one flowing through the country at the back of 
the PersepoliUn hills j the other fills a rocky channel in the 
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valley of Hadjce-abatl, retaining its own celebrated title till it 
is lost in that of the Bnnd-emir. . 

The valley, or rather dell of Iladjee-abad, cannot ^be more 
than two miles in extent from end to end j the most western 
extremity being formed by the rocks of Nakahi-Roustam, which 
stretch tliree miles from the village of Hadjee-abad, in a direc¬ 
tion north 68’ west. The whole of the northern side of the 
valley is one succession of perpendicular cliffs, pile above pile^ 
almost entirely of white marble j their uneven summits taking 
the boldest and wildest forms, broken into yawning chasms, 
and divided by deep rents, tom by the rushing waters; whose 
headlong plunge from tlie superior heights at certain seasons, 
make thcmselv'es hidden channels ihrou^i tlie fissures in the 
lower piles; hence, insinuating their coarse through veins in 
the mountains which never see tlie clay, they collect In fuller 
streams, and pass at the bottom of many cav^ems, at the montiis 
of which tlie traveller may stand and hear the constant echoing^ 
of tlie rushing waters witliin. About noon of tlie day that I 
halted at Madjec-abad, I was shewn a piece of antiquity in one 
of tliese caves, which 1 believe has not liitherto been noticed. 
It lies about a mile, nearly north, from the vMl sg ft. The en¬ 
trance Is exceedingly lofty j and within, the cavern is still more 
so. We see that nature originally formed it of an tmmemse 
heighth and depth j but not satisfied with her amplitude, manual 
labour has added fifty yards of excavation in the vaulted roof. 
Along the right side, we fbun<l several square places hewn in 
the rock i two, nearest the entrance, at about six or seven feet 
from the floor of the cave, were filled with inscriptions (Plate X VvJ ; 
both were in the Pelluvi character, not much injured, but widely 
differing from each other; one consists of sixteen lines, the 
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other of fourteen. I copied them with aU the accuracy in 
my power, being much impeded by the height and darkness of 
their position. One portion of the three upper lines, I could 
not make out in the least Each inscription occupies a whole 
excavated tablet of about four feet in width. Should these 
copies meet the attention of the learned Mons. de Sacey, it may 
be hoped that, under His translation, they will cast some light 
upon the neighbouring object of a traveller's pilgrimage, the 
Mountain of Sei>uldires at Nakshi-Roustani. 

Previous to my visiting this latter interesting spot, I rode to 
what is called the' llarem of Jemsheed 3 about a mile distant 
from my quarters, to the south-west. Close under the rocks which 
form the right ride of the valley, rises a high piece of ground, 
at the foot of w'hose northern and waving slope, flows the Kur- 
aub, in a serpentine course, for nearly a mile- On one part ot 
this minor hill we see a magnificent and solitary column, stand¬ 
ing pre-eminent over a crowd of niins, which had evidenUy 
belonged to some very spacious and stately edifice. The height 
of the pillar, judging by its fallen companions, is twenty feet 
sis inches ; the top of the shaft is finished by a capital in 
the form of the head, breast, and bent fore-legs of a bull, richly 
omameutcd with collars and other trappings; which bust^like 
portion of the animal, is united at the back to a corresponding 
bust of another bull; both joining Just behind the shoulders ; 
but leaving a cavity between, of one l‘oot and eight inches wide, 
sufficient to axhnit the end of a square beam of wood or stone, 
to connect the colonnade. Seven similar columns lying in a 
broken state on the ground near that which still stood 
erect, afforded me an opportunity to collect the proportions and 
measurement of the otlier. They are composed of a very dark 
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gr^' marble, fluted with masterly execution: i and possess a beauty 
and sharpness, as fresh as if tl^e work of only yesterday. I care^ 
fully made a drawing of one of them, in all its parts, to a scale 
by which its proportions and singular architecture may be seen. 
(PlateXLV. fig. a*) A few yards to the north-east from this &ilen 
group of columns, we found remains of thick walls, and the yet 
unmutilated marble-work of several large door-frames. Indeed, 
the suriace of the whole stretch of this immense hilly terrace is 
covered with mounds of ruins, noble fragments of the finest 
architectural parts of a building, and several pieces of pilJarB _ 
and capitals of still greater dimensions than the one described. 
By examination, k appears evident that two distinct large 
edifices have stood here; apparently a palace and a templej 
and, independent of their appropriate remains. We perceive it 
lias been a Ibrtified place. Its local ait nation admirably adapts 
it for that post,.entirely commanding the entrance into the 
great valley; and the foundations of the embattled walls and 
towers which surrounded it, are yet standing, I'rom this posi¬ 
tion, and these remains, it seems likely to have been one of the 
superb citadela to which Persian writers have given the name of 
Sheekwan. Its northern bank is washed by the Kur-aub ; and at 
the foot of its southern slope, between it and the mountain, 
.passes the road, which was formerly closed in upon the present 
fortress of the valley, by an enormous gate j the architecture 
and solidity of the walls, of which shew Uie antiquity of tlie 
structure, and the importance of its situation. 

Nakslii-Roustam, or the Mountain of Sepulchres, (PlateXVI.} 
was the next object of luy investigation. The viUage in which 
I hod taken up my quarters, is distant from the mountain nearly 
tliree miles; and my daily visits were performed at sun-rise, 
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‘I'Hi; mountain of sepulcmkes. 

wherelremained, fill ly occupied, imtiV the heat of the day drove me 
away, by becoming insupportable amongst those imsimded rocks. 

The face of the mountain is almost a perpendicular cliff, con¬ 
tinuing to an elevation of scarcely less than three hundred yards j 
die substance is a whitish kind of marble. In this have been cut 
the celebrated sculptures and excavations, so long the subjects oi 
discussion with the traveller, the artist, and the antiquary. 
These singular relics of Persian greatness are placed very near 
^ch other, and are all contained witlun the space of not quite 
the height of the mountain. 

Those highest on the rock arc four; evidently intended for 
tombs, aturas evidently of a date coeval wStli the splendour of 
Persepolis. The range below, vary In ability of execution ; and 
are all ill a very inferior taste to those above their sculptures 
chiefly represent condiats and groups of people. I shall speak 
of them particularly hereafter j but, at prestyit, 1 press imme¬ 
diately to those above, as preceding tlie last in time and merit. 

- 'lliese four sepulchres differ in no way exteriorly ; lienee we 
may suppose Uiey vary as little within ; and the description of one 
may, generally, describe them all. The one I examined consists 
of an excavation of about fourteen feet, cut into the solid rock, in 
a form something resembling the Greek cross. (PlateXVIL) The 
upright division of it cannot be less than a hundred leet from 
end to end. The transverse Hues present the Irpnt oi the tomb. 
The fiicc of the division below them, is a smooth surface j its 
base terminating in a deep liollow cut In the rock. The highest 
compartment Is thickly sculptured with figures. Tlie front ol 
the tomb is ornamented by lour round pilasters, distant firom 
each other about seven feet, and as far from the cavemed sides 
of the excavation. Tlieir bases terminate by a tor on a plinth, 
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remarkable INSCRlPTiOKS, 

fortunate po,Uio«, iu sculptured surtkea is le» “1;^^;°*! 

^ ^ rtf iho sun or any otter injurious extreme m the 

”Mee ti,e deliaate ehisellmg of its figures «.d Uteir 

with other exterior parts of the tomb, are m uer 
otuaiuen s, „,,ieh look directly south-east 

In" tol from this last u^utioued. L, t.« ouly oue 
«horeon theutarks of inscription can be trat^i but ore, the 
wW tablet of the upper compartment, letters are vtstble 
le^lver they could be introduced, above the figure, betareeu 
Thl «.d d.e altar, along the sides. Horn top to bottom m 

it mvered w tli the arrow-heaaed 
ahrtrt everv where, wc see it co^ereu 

, ’ ’ 1 in .Tootl nre'iervatioii. In the compartment 

characters, and in good prei.eii^» 

below the sculptured divisiou, iuscriikions are there dso « 
the two pillar, on the left of the door, I countcl several huudrml 
lines, but drese appeared in every impaired state, any of the 
wriilno is with difficulty discerned with the naked eye, the tomb 
bein-™ very l.igb from the plain where I stoml; but with my 
olass“ 1 could discover .'every letter perfectly distract. hat a 
freasuro of iuforiuatlou doubtless was there to the liappy mail 
wlio could decypher it! It was tantalizing to a painful degree, 
to look at such •• a sealed book.” in the very s|mt of mystery, 
where, nrohahly, its contents would eaplarn idl- But it cer¬ 
tainly is a very distinguishing peculiarity ol this tomb, that it 
alone should contain any inscription, and tlm. thewntmg on it 
is abimdmit, a circumstance that might warrant the siipposi- 
lion of this being the tomb that was ent by the express ordem ot 
Darius Hystaspes to receive hU remains, for Strabo mentions 
tliat an inscription was on it, and part of which lie-givea By 
„e»t labour, and patienr*. and lime, and the aid of a telescope 

This invaluable relic might be copied, I emrnot but hope Uiat 
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this will he done by some one of tlie many learneti and in¬ 
defatigable tiraveilers who direct their researches to this part of 
the East; and that Professor Groftefund*s talents mav be 
exercised in developing its meaning. From its length, it must 
contain much matter; from its diffusion over the monument, 
probably a great variety 3 and we might find some light on the 
obscurity in which the original name of Persepolis is involved ; 
besides, we. might gain- a knowledge of the era in which the 
Persian kings first dedicated tljls rock to tlie ritea of sepulture j 
but, should it not convey any of theSe informations, still it were 
worth the pains of translation ; for it could liardJy fail of de^ 
ciding the point, whether the ashes of Darius Hystaspes re|JOsecl 
here, or that we must look for his tomb in the sepulchral 
mountain of Persepolis. 

Cyrus was the first of the Persian kings whom history records 
as having ordered his tomb to bo constructed during lik life; 
but we do not find tliat it was to be erected in this, or on any 
other mountain, nor in the inetro^ajlis of' his ancestors, but at 
Pasargadm, the city of liis own founding, ant) it was to be of ji 
very singular sfiape. Yet, notwithstanding that he only is 
noticed as having concerned himself on such an <iccasion, there 
is no reason for concluding that he u'a.s .actually tlie first prince 
of that country w ho liad marked for himself a particular place of 
interment. To some, anxiety respecting die disposal of our 
mortal remains after death, appears an instinct of nature; but, 
though others deny the existence of such an idea as innate, we 
may yet find sufficient orgunient for the feeling, and its univer¬ 
sality amongst mankind in all ages, from the reasonableness of the 
thing. I do not apeak of a person under tlie light of revelation,' 
who cannot but respect die depository of die body wdiicli is to 
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occupies, ia fifty-three feeL For the details of its proportions, 
Bcc the plan, (Plate XVTIL) aU drawn to a scale of measurement, 
as far as was within my reach. 

The division above the front of the tomb b the excavation 
which contains the sculptured figiures, and is cut in the way of 
a sort of irame inclosing them. The representation within 
consists of a double tier of fourteen figures each, in the style of 
caryatides, with their hands raised over their heads, supporting 
two beautifully fHezed cornices. The figures are all habited the 
same, in short tunics ; some having their wabla bound with a 
simple belt} and others with a dagger pending from it, on the 
right hip j all are bare-headed, but the hair being very bushy, 
has the appearance of a wig. These persons, vrith the cornices 
they support, form the face of a kind of elevated platform, 
soniething like our ancient uble-tombs, but tliere is no com¬ 
parison in the dimensions. Each side of the structure is finished 
by a pillar of a very extraordinary shape. We may divide it 
into four parts i the base resembles an um, on which rests the 
huge paw and limb of a lion, descending from the colunmar 
part of the pillar, which is fluted horizontally half-way up j and 
from its summit issues the head and shoulders of the unicorn- 
bull, but without ornaments. The back of the neck unites it 
with the highest cornice, which forms the top of the structure; 
therefore the heails of the two bulls which form the pillars at 
each end, rise higher than tlie plane they support. On thb 
plane stands a figure, elevated on a pedestal of three steps. 
He is dressed in an ample robe flowing to his ancles; in his left 
hand he holds a strung bow; his right arm is stretched Jialf out 
with the hand quite open ; bracelets are round the wrbts, his head 
b bare, the hair bushy behind, and neatly curled ; his beard falls 
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to the br^L Opposite to him, rises another pedestal of three 
steps; this is surmoiioted by an altar, evidently charge witlt 
the sacred fire, a large flame of it appearing at the top j high 
over it, to the right, we see a globular shape, doubtless intended 
tor the aun, of whidi the fire below was the of&pring and tfie 
emblem. These altars always stood towards the East, tliat the 
worshipper might face the point whence the great source of light 
ascended; and we here find the orb in the same direction. 
Another figure floats aloft in the air, between the altar and the 
Arcliimagus or High Priest, (for such, it is probable, we may 
regard the man in the robe,) appearing as if it had issued from 
the sun; it approaches the man from tliat point TJiis aerial 
personage, or rather, perhaps, divine intelligence, seems sup¬ 
ported by something like a rollerdon of sun-beams, thickly 
carvetl in waving horizontal and perpendicular lines, interspersed 
with several divisions of narrow cloud-shaped masses of stone. 
The radiation is not circular, hut fimns three distinct collections 
of rays, pointing east and west, and downwards; they diverge 
from a ring or halo, out of the midst of whidi rises the figure; 
it being entirely above this ” beamy chariot,” from die waist 
upwards. It is habited in a robe similar to that of the man on 
the pedestal, with the hair and heard in the same fashion ; but 
tile liead is covered with a fluteil crown; the left hand holds a 
large and massy ring j the right is elevated and open, as if ill 
die act of admonition ; a couple of bands, apparently the ends of 
Ills girdle, flow down tlirough the circle and beams in which the 
figure appears; thus proving the aerial texture of the seeming 
vehicle. But when we compare Its forms, and the workmanship 
of its details, and ite position with regard to its occupier, with 
the wings and finely wrought feathers of the bas-relief' at 
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iwgadffi, we can be In no doubt, from tbe entire difference 
betw^n them, that Uie radii we have been describing, form a 
means of passing, through the air totally distinct from the per- 
sonage that uses it, 

I have mentioned that this monumental elevation, wltli its 
altar and other appendages, is comprised within a square frame of 
stone; on the four exterior surfeces, at the front and the sides, 
wc hnd figures tliree deep, stationed one above the other; those 
to the fight of the altar, with their faces towards the back of tlie 
man on the pedestal, are clothed in robes similar to his j and 
they Imve bonnets on their wig-like bair, resembling in shape the 
crown on the head of the spiritual being described, but with die 
diflerenceofnot being fluted; tliese persons are armed witli spears; 
there are three of them in a perpendicular line on the front of 
the western aspect of the frame; and sis, rank and file, on the 
side. In the opposite direction, on that part of tlie frame which 
is to the left of the altar, in the front, is a perpendicular line 
three deep, of figures in precisely die same sort of dress as the 
spearmen, with the difference of these liaving no weapons 
whatever. These also look towards the altar, and appear as 
mourners, their left hands being raised to their faces, holding a 
part of their garments, as if wiping away their tears. Another 
line of figures is sculptured on the side of the frame, to which 
the tliree mourners are the front; but here, only one in three is 
in a weeping attitude. 

Having fully examined the exterior of the tombs, my next 
object was to penetrate tliefr interior; an attempt of no little 
danger, as well as fatigue. (Plate XIX.) There were no other 
means by which a stranger to these heights could reach them, 
but by the expedient of tying a rope round his waist, and some 
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strong anns above, hauling him upwards. I inmjcdiately looked 
out for assistants. My melinumdur was at lus stories and fore- 
Ijodings again, for tempting such damou-wrought places. But 
the peasautry" of this district seemed to know better than to 
have fear of either deev or difficulty j and one of tliem more 
active and sinewy than the rest, managed to scramhic up tile 
perpendicular cliff, like a rat imnging by a wall j imd, gaming the 
ledge of the platform, or vestibule to the tomb, be lowered 
down a rope, by wlilch some of his nimble companions assisted 
themselves in ascending, I followed the example, by fastening 
the rope round my waist, and by tlieir united exertions was 
speedily drawn up to the place of rendeifvous. The distance 
was sufficiently high from the ground to give me time for 
thought; and during my ascent, iu a manner so totally depen¬ 
dent on the dexterity of others, I could not but recollect the 
fate of bali'-a-dozen kinsmen of Darius Hystaspes, who had all 
perished at once in the very same expedition, Ctesias relates, 
that dlls great Persian monarch “ caused a tomb to be dug for 
, him while he yet lived, in the double mouiitaiii; but when it 
was completcil, the Clialdean soothsayers forlnd him to enter it 
during bis life under a penalty of some terrible danger. Darius 
was intimidated, but some princes of his family could not resist 
a strong curiosity which impelled them to view its mterijor. 
They went to the mountain, and by their desire were* to be 
drawn up by the priests who officiated there; but in the act, 
wliile they yet hung between earth arid air* die sudden ap¬ 
pearance of some serpents on the ttKrk ao terrified the people 
above, tliat they let go the ropes, and the princes were dashed to 
pieces.^’ On this very spot, more than two thousand years ago, the 
catastrophe happened. Certainly, being in any noted place, has a 
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examination or a tomb, 

most amazing power in bringing two fiir distant polnta of time 
to meet •, at least in the mind that contemplates them. I should 
have rei^ the history of this disaster at home with almost as 
little concern as if the people had never existed; here I was 
on the spot where it happened, and the scene was realized i the 
persons seemed present witii me, and I shuddered for them, 
while I rejoiced in my own safety- To incur the least possible 
aanger to myself and my assistants, I bad aelectetl the tomb 
tlmt was nearest the ground; but even that was upwards 
of sixty feet above its level; and 1 came off with not a few 
bruises, from Iiard knocks against the rock, in my swinging 

ascent. 

Having gained the platform, I made my entrance into the 
tomb by tlie opening in llie lower compartmont of the door, 
and through a depth between the rocky walls of two feet. I 
then found myself in a vaulted chamber, completely blackened 
all over by Htnoke of some kind, either Irom lamps or other 
fires i the place was stifling and gloomy; at its fartlier extremity 
were three arched recesses, which occupy the whole length of 
the chamber; each contains a troiigh^ike cavity cut down into 
the rock, and covered witli a stone of correspoiidiiig dimensions. 
Every one of these covers have been broken near the comers, 
evidently to give a view to the person who committed the 
mischief, of what the sarcoplingus might contain. I had a light 
introduced into the whole three, by which I saw the remotest 
cranny, and aU were alike petfeedy empty ; not even any loose 
dust, that might have wilfcessed some former mouldered in¬ 
habitant- If these covers have at any time been removed, they 
have been very carefully replaceiL 

Tlie length of the cave which forms the whole tomb, is thirty- 
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four feet, its height nine j each catacomb containing the deepened 
cavity for the boily, is also nine feet from the top of its arch to 
the bottom of the cavity; tlie length-of Uie sarcophagua cavity 
is eight feet three inches by five feet, its depth four feet four 
inches; the rest of the height being contained in tlie bend of 
the arch, 'fhe open space of the cliamber, between the catacombs 
and the door, U about five feet; the entnmee had originally 
been closed by a block, or blocks of stone, the deep holes being 
visible on each side which received their pivots. 1 observed some 
vestiges within of the mode of hanging so {>onderoiis a security; 
but the avidity of the spoilers for lead and iron has injured every 
part where the objects of tlieir cupidity could be rent away. 
Tile surface of the door, as it appears without, which will be seen 
in the drawing, is divided into four compartments; the lower 
one is entirely taken away, being now quite open to the air, 
with a small part also of the second division broken off, whidi 
probably happenetl when the passage was forcecL When we 
look on these violences, committed on fhe last resting-places of 
the great, we cannot but be sensible that the humblest graves 
are the securest. The actual door of entrance, from every mark 
that reinaina of its former position, could not have been more 
titan four feet in height, but the space is now six inches higher, 
since that mudi was broken away from the compartment above. 
Having examined to the utmost of my ability every thing 
that could be seen in this curious moqument of the most ancient 
times, I W8.S lowered down on the level ground, and thence 
view’ed the succeeding interesting objects of the rock. 

Amongst the three remaining tombs, that which lies farthest 
to the ea-stward of the one I had explored, is cut in a receding 
angle of the mountain, and therefore faces the west; from which 
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projecting from the face of the tomb one foot six inches. TJieir 

shafts are crowned by the double-bulls I have before described. 

But a horn Issues from the foreheads of these. An additional 

capital (composed of lliree square stones piled on each other. 

tlie smallest and lowest fitting into the cavity between the bulls’ 

necks, witli the largest stone at the top,) supports an architrave, 

without any decoration, excepting a range of modillions near its 

upper ledge. The perlcct elevation of the tront of a building, 

where tliat sort of pillar was used, being shewn in the facade of 

this tomb, we see the intention of the hollow between the bulls* 

* 

backs j and that the strength of its form ia calculated rather lor 
the support of a roof^ than the connecting material of a mere 
colonnade. Hence we may conclude, that wherever we find 
tliese capitals, the^structure to which they were attached was 
covered in. The temples of Mithra were on high places^ and 
open above, until the time of Darius Tlystaspes; who, on the 
reformation of ilic religion of the cuuutty, by ZerduslU, the 
Zoroaster of the Greeks, drew a roof over the temples, the 
better to preserve the sacred fire on the altars from accidents of 
tlie wreatlicr. Had we yet to prove the fact that the mins at 
. Mutirg’^aub are those of Fasargadie, tins change in the construc¬ 
tion of the holy bviildlugs would support the idea, that in tlie 
magnificent remains of the open temple at I^lourg-auh, we see 
an erection of Cyrus. But to return to the tomb. Between 
the two centre pilasters, is the entrance. The door-frame is 
finely proportioned, with a curved projecting architrave nicely 
fluted, and divided Into leaves. But the greater part of the ap¬ 
parent door is only marked like one,; the entrance being con¬ 
fined to a square space of four feet six in dies Jtlgh, In its lower 
.compartment. The breadth in the rock, wliich the whole front 
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share the immortality of the reaurrection, but of the heathen 
world! where litUe was commonly known from religion, but 
ditecrions for ita rites. Man, left entirely to hia own conjectures 
respecting his nature, cannot fail to be anxious al»«t ““y 
be the condifton of the only part of himseU ol which he M any 
certain knowledge, hia body, after that derehclton of it. 
nowers which we call death i since he can by no means be sure 
Lw long his eonsciouaness of being may. some way. be con¬ 
nected with that body. Hence we find the m«ery recorded by 
poets of Greece and Rome, of a ghost fated to ^nder the 
Zres of Styx. tUl his corse has derived the rites ol sepulture. 
This impression being generally received, was enough to make 
all men in those ages. soUdtona to prepare their own place ol 
lasting repose; and. when kings had the object soentuely in 
dieir own power, it is not to be doubted they would also make 
it a part of their magnificence. Besides, we have it m many a 
pB«e of history that from the twilight view which even thcwis^t 
of*\hein iiad of man’s future eternal state, tliey so mingled its 
spiritoaiitv with the grossest matter, that they supposed his 
heavenly ’happiness increased in pro^rtlen to the offering, 
consecrated at Im tomb, and to the living creatures sacrihcMi to 
his manes. Tlie heart is often indiued to two opposite actions, 
with reraml to a deimrted person high in ita esteem: to prey for 
his felicity one moment, and to beseech his interce«iion lor com- 
IbA to itself, in tlm next. Sometiung of this enthusiasm of repet 
on one side, as well as of antecedent pride on the other, baa. 
doubtless, been inidrumental in elevating the heroes of antiquity 
to the honours of deification. And. agmni the same human 
indgment which mode men gods, estimated the dispositions of 
g^ by the temper of men, and supposed tliat the new inmate 
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of lieaveiit must rise in the respect of its ancJent possessonst tn 
proportion to the incense which smoked to him from his altars 
on earth. Hence arose successive sacrifices to these demi-dcities, 
to propitiate their intercession with the higher powersi and* by 
such honours to the new god, to incline those higher powers 
more readily to yield to lus mediation. Something of this* we 
must understand, in the monthly immolation of a horse to the 
shade of Cyrus; which was duly sent for that purpose to the 
priestly guardians of his tomb, by his son and successor 
Cambyses. (Arrian, Iv. c. 29.) These ideas, which both princes 
and people generally entertained of the destined apotheosis of 
great men, would naturally add anotlier stimulus to -kings, to 
prepare and adorn the tombs that were likely to become their 
temples. From these reflections, we may fairly infer that some 
of the tombs at Xakslii-Roustam, and others at Persepolis, are 
(julte as ancient, if not anterior, to the age of the great founder 
of Uie Persian empire. Persepolis, by wbatevet name it was 
then knowu, may reasonably be supposed to have exbted many 
generations before the son of Cambyses and Mandana became 
its sovereign. According to the most ancient native accounts 
extant, Persia was governed from a very remote period by a 
race of kings, called the Paishdadloii tine (meaning tU^ dtsfributorx 
justice^ amongst whom was the renowned Jemsheed; and from 
whom, tliese authors relate, Cyrus was descended, llie founding 
of Persepolis is attributed to this race of kings, and hence its 
name In the country is Tackt-i-Jemsheed, or the throne of 
Jemsheed. Why then may we not ascribe the first design of 
these sepulchral caves to some of Uie very ancient princes of 
that line ? Professor Heefen, in his Notice m observes, 

while classing the monuments of anUftuity in and near that 
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„w “ th^ th^ near it. indnbitably belong to no later a 

rime than the early iWn empire ; and, probably, to a pertod 

* At*lf°y mte, bv nliomevcr they were originaUy conatrueted. 

Imven voriety'of teatimoniea to tire rnttiauity of tbetr emst- 
Mce and to nhat purpoae they were designed. DiodoTUS (1. u.) 
suto. that -t there were tombs dedicated to the lersian hmgs 
n; mountain behind rersepolis and Ctes.«. when men- 
tlonino that wliichwos made byordcrofUanus Hystaspes, says, 
ITt wa, in doaWe raoaaraiaI. r^ on e^r^sion 

that admits the Inference of there being miortcr m 

like manner devoted to royal sepulture; and that he made . 

election between them. 

Throughout the Persian histories, we find the most scrupulous 
regard paid to beariug the remain, of their kings and princes to 
thf roval cemeteo-; and Curtius (1. v.) records, that Alex¬ 
ander so respected the e>laMuhcd eii*/o»isof the country, ‘I'*' 
the body of Darius was found, he caused it to be embalmed ; 
and sent it to hia mother, Sysigambis, that it might be Imned 
e/Icr’ lie teanaer of tic King, iWe, and i» lie /oaii. .f i.. 

Herodotus gives two accounts of Urn mrment matmm ot dis¬ 
posing of their dead. First, that the Hag. enctosed the body 
L wax. and then consigned it to the tomb. This, no doubt, 
was the mode of embalmlug; and bestowed on the great alone. 
The second process was horrible. Tlie d«eased were exposed 
on the tops of buildings to be the prey of birds, and then their 
bones were buried. The same practice is mentioned m the 
Zcndavesta, where it is said, that Zerdusl.t (Zoroaster) ordered 
0,6 dead to be laid on Uie roofs of ceruin edifices, “where 
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Lieitiler man nor water passetliand there remain till the birds 
liad devoured, or time wasted away the flesh; when the bones 
were to be collected, and thrown into “ a large cavity, in the 
middle of* the public sepulchre." This latter part of the injunc¬ 
tion seems to assign so disgusting a mode of obse(|uiesto the lower 
ranks of people, who would be likely to fill a grave’in common ; 
while the ancient tombs, we see bo evidently shaped to contain 
separate bodies, must have been prepared for the nobler class, who 
were privileged to carry their limbs whole to their mother earth, 
and wrapped in “ gorgeous cearments." In the book of the Per¬ 
sian prophet Abad (tlie first in the Dcstiilr^^ verse 154, it is written, 
** A corpse you may place in a vase of aquafortis, or consign it 
to the fire, or to the ground." (Vide translation by iloullali 
Fintz, Parse at Bombay-} Certainly a more decent style of sar¬ 
cophagus til an the gorge of carnivorous birds ! 

The objects that have just been described, on the upper part 
of the Moimtain of Sepulchres, being aUowed to bdoug to the 
early race of Persian monarclis, whose dynasty terminated under 
the sword of Alexander the Great, we nest turn totlie remains 
w'hich mark tlie lower line of the rock, and which are attributed 
to kings of the Arsacedian, and Sassanian race. The Arsacedian, 
or Parthian dynasty, took its name from Arsaces, a Parthian 
prince, who recovered Persia from tlie successors of Alexander, 
within a century after its subjugation by tliat conqueror. And, 
when we compare tlie sculpture on the tombs, with these lower 
bas-reliefs, we cannot but think It strange to see the taste of the 
artists degenerated, after they liad bo long been subjected to tlic 
Greeks, who were famed as masters in design and execution. 
About Jour hundred years after this Parthian revolution, another 
took place lu favour of die Persian iiame. A native chief ol 
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diat coimtry, professing himself of the blood of Cyrus, drove 
the Parthians from the throne j and esbibliahed a new line, 
under the title of the Sassaiiian dynasty. His- Persian name 
was Ardashir Babigaii; his Greek, Artaxerxes the First j and 
he was in every way worthy of the noble blood he claimed. 
Mgdcc, if any of these baa^rcliefe be of Parthian origin, some 
centuries are between them and those of midoubtetl Sasannian 
desitm. At present, the whole number consists of six, in dil- 
ferent degrees of preservation, and situated nearly in a line ^ 
some even with the ground, and others a few feet above it. The 
entire six, 1 have faithfuUy delineated ; neither adding grace, 
nor restoration, where either might he wanting. 

The first under consideration (Plate XIX,) presents itsell 
soon aaer we pass the tomb in the most eastern direction. 
Much of it is burietl in the earth j the three figures, which are 
its subject, being now only visible m high as the upper part of 
the thighs. The two principal are engaged in grasping, with 
their outstretched arms, a wreath or twisted bandeau, from which 
hang a couple of waving enik The first figure, which holds it with 
his right hand, stands in the right ol‘ the sculpture, and appears 
to be*a king. He is crowned with a diadem of a bonnet-shape, 
round which runs a range of iipw'ard fluted ornaments, sur¬ 
mounted with a high balloon-like mass, rising from the middle 
of Uie crown. From the imitation of folds in the stone, it b 
evidently intended to be a decoration of some sort of sluff. A 
fillet binds tlie bottom of the head-ilress round tlie forehead j 
appearing to tie behind, amongst a redundancy of long flowmg 
* hair, whence it Btreams in two waving ends, resembling those 
ftom the wreath he is clasping. These loose ribband-like ap- 
pentlages, seem badges of Arsacedian and Sassanian sovereignly; 
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aatl We find, them attached to various parts of the regal dress in all 
tliese remains of antiquity. Hia hair^ as I observed before, is full, 
flowing, and curled; having nothing of the stiff wig-appearance 
so remarkable In the bas-reliefs of the race of Cyrus. The 
beard of this figure is very singularly disposed. On the upper 
lip, it is formed like mustachlos; and grows from the fiont of the 
ear, down the whole of the jaw, in neat short curls i but on the 
chin it becomes a great length, (which, as I have noticed be¬ 
fore, seems to be a lasting attribute of royalty in Persia,) and Is 
tied together, just at the point of the chin, whence it Imngs like 
a large tassel. At his ear b the fragment of an immense pearl, 
and a string of tlie same Is round hb neck. His outer robe, or 
scarf, is faateneil on tlie chest by a doulde round clasp, and 
devolves down his back. His tunic lias tight long sleeves, and 
is bound by a belt which passes over t)ie right iilp: tlie folds of 
the tunic at the top of the belt, ate well expressed in the stone. 
To the other side of this girdle, it is probable the sword is at- 
tached, Uic hilt of which he is grasping with his left hand. But 
the w'liole of the rock in this part, over half his figure, and 
stretching on to the righUside outline of the opposite personage, 
is deplorably broken away. On my arrival atlerwords at Slitraz, 
a Persian artist showed me a very old drawing of this bas-relief, 
where the present mutilated space was filled by the upper part 
of the figure of a boy, crowned with a diadem like the (lerson- 
age on die left, (whom 1 am about to describe,) and, like the 
figure of the king, clasping the hilt of liis sword with the left 
hand. 

The personage on the left is, witliout doubt, a woman i the 
outline of the form making It evident. On her head, we see a 
large crown of a mural shape; and from its top, wfiere the 
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balloon-like caul rises from the King’s, we find in hers, full and 
high curling masses, appearing to be part of her hair so chs^ 
posed. A narrow range of fluted ornament, with its appropriate 
fillet, encircles the bottom of the diadem j and from it, behind, 
flows out the iLsual royal streamers. Long braids of !iair hang 
over her shoulders and on her breast; one comes twisting down 
from her temple, passing before her ear, over lier cheek j the ear 
sustains a large pearl, of the same size witli those round her neck j 
her outer robe, or scarf, is clasped in front, like her companion’s j 
and, like his, floats away behind | it also lies loose on the 
shoulders, and has two flowing ends from the clasps, similar to 
those which ivouki, probably, be found attached to the clasp of the 
king, did not his arm interfere. A narrow band finishes her 
waist, carefully tied before with diverging ends. Her dress is 
exceedingly tight, showing the form of the person, and its 
sleeves reacli even to the knuckles of the hands. The face is 
much broken, but enough is left to show the gigantic feminine 
features. Her right hand clasps the wreatli with the king. 

Tlie third figure visible in the group stands behind the king j 
and, from some parts of his apparel, appears to he a guard. 
His beard is short and bushy, and is attached to a very fine 
countenance, not much mutilated. The hair of his head lies m 
braids on the back of his neck, and is siirmoimted by a cap or 
helmet, bending forward, and crested at the point of the bend 
willi what has once been intended for a horse’s head. He holds 
up his right hand in the attitude of enjoining silence, looking 
towards the place where the boy’s figure has been defaced. His 
left hand also grasps the pommel of his sword, which is attached 
to a belt like that of the king. These belts appear to have no 
other purpose than holding the weapon, seeming to hang loose. 
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while enother band, that Is tights secures the garmeot round the 
waist. It is fastened in front, and very neatly tied* No waving 
ends decorate him, a [^roof that they are marks of liigh rank. 
What is yet visible of diia figure measures, from the line of the 
earth that has encroached on it to the top of hia head, five feet ten 
inches j from tlie same embankment, to the summit of the crown 
of the king, seven feet eight inches and a half; and measuring 
what is seen of tlie lady, in t!ie" same way, it is seven feet five 
inches. The wliole length of the excavation is nineteen feet. 

. From the composition of this piece, even as it now appears, 
shewing a royal union, and, as its more perfect former state is 
exhibited in the drawing I saw at Shiraz, where a boy witli a 
princely diadem completes the group, I find that it corresponds 
with a Sassanian silver coin in my possession. On that coin 
are the profiles of a king, a queen, and a hoy. On the reverse, 
is a burning altar, Bupjiortcd by the liame man and woman, the 
latter holding a ring in Jier right hand. From die Pelhlvi 
legend which surrounds the coin, it is one of the Baharams, 
which is there written Vahraran. Comparing certain peculiar 
circumstances which marked the reign of Baharam the Filth, 
surnamed Gotir, with the design on the coin, and with tlie 
figiu'es on tills excavation, I should conclude that the king in 
both is Baharam the Fifth. 1 have mentioned him before, and 
in a melancholy account of his death in a gour-hunt, as one of 
the bravest and best princes of the Sassanian race ; or ratlier, in 
die words of Sir John Malcolm, ” that ever ruled Persia.” 
Tliat author gives a curious anecdote respecting the love of this 
king towards his queen ; and the circumstances which raised her 
into such high eslitnation with him, os to induce him to thus 
commemorate her image with his own. Though the tale is very 
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extravagant yet it proves that there were some extraonUnary 
groumls on which he founded so uncommon a reverence for his 
rovaJ consort; and> as a specimen of the roziiontic taste of the 
tim<‘a, I shall repeat it. The story is told on the spot where 
they say it happened. 

*< The ruling passion of Baharam was the cltasc'; and proud 
of his excehence as an archer, he wished to cxliibit his skill 
before liis most favourite wile. Size accordingly aocompamed 
him to the plain; and an antelope was descried at a distance 
lying asleep. The monarch drew his bow with such precision, 
tliat its arrow grazed the animal’s ear. The antelope awoke, 
and put bis hind hoof to the spot, to strike off the fly by which 
Ijg {ippeared to conceive he was annoyed. The monarch shot 
again, and pinned the hoof to the horn. The exulting Baliaram 
turned to the lady, with a look Uiat demanded her opinion of Ids 
skiU j hut she coolly obsei^cd, — * Practice makes perfect’ So 
indiflerent a reply, where he expected such warm praises, stung 
him to the soul widi disapjiointment and jealousy j and in tlie 
fiiry of the moment, he ordered her to be carried to tlie moun¬ 
tains, and exposed to perish. The minister who was to obey 
this cruel commaiul, took her hence j bat, mercifully sparing 
her Vile, allowed her to retire under a deep disguise to an obscure 
village oo the mountain-side. She took up her Icwlgiiigs in the 
upper chamber of a tower, to whidi she ascended by twenty 
steps. On her arrival she bought a young calf, wliich she re¬ 
gularly carried once up and down the flight every day. This 
exercise she continued for four years } and the ihiprovemeut in 
her stieogtli kept pace with tlm increasing weight of the animal. 
Baliaram, win) had supposed his favourite to have been long 
dead* happened, after a fatiguing diase, to stop one evening at 
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this village. He saw a young woman carrying a large cow 
up a flight of twenty steps. He was astonished, and sent to 
enquire, how strength so eAtraordinary had been acquireti by a 
woman of apparently so truly a feminine form. Tlie young 
person, who had wrapped herself in her veil, said she would 
communicate her secret to none but the hing j and to him only, 
on his condescending to come to the tower alone. Baliaram 
instantly obeypd the summons j and on his repeating his ad¬ 
miration of what he had seen, she bid him not lavish praises, 
as if she had performed a miracle, for * Practice makes perfect!’ 
said the queen, in her natural voice, and at the same time lift¬ 
ing her veil. Tlie king recognised, and embiacetl her. Struck 
with the lesson she had thus given him, and delighted with a 
proof of love, which had induced her for four years, to pursue so 
arduous a' plan of convincing him of Ins mistake in doubting its 
existence, he restored her to his afiection, and rank as his fa-* 
vourite wife; and had a palace built on tlie spot of tlieir re^ 
union, to commemorate the event.” 

Tlie female figure in the bas-relief, may very fairly be consi¬ 
dered this redoubtable queen; for, notwithstanding tJie compli¬ 
ment paid to her “ feminine form,” while carrying her immen^ 
burden, we cannot suppose but tlrat its proportions would in some 
measure spread, to yield such great augmentation of strength. \'et 
we know that an originally graceful outline, however extended, 
must always preserve beauty ; and that is sufficiently seen in tlie 
Juno port of tlie queen in the lias-relief, who seems as capable of 
asserting the rights of sovereignty, as tlie ready manly form of the 
^**(5 side. But, setting all this aside, Baliaram would only 

see the strength of his favourite^s love, in the increased energies 
she had acquired to display its power, when the softness of the 
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heart subdued the heroine to woman in.hb presence From that 
time^ slic appears to have become the partner of hia glory as well 
as of his pleasures; and he associated her bust with Ins own on 
the coins of Ids empire. The son of their union is also seen on 
these coins, though now obUterateil in the bas-relief; but irom 
the primary authority of the Zeenui-ul-Tuarkh, so elegantly 
translated by Malcolm, I think it only completes the animation 
of the scnlptured picture, to transcribe a few ot the^circumstances 
which, Hrst from pitying tenderness, and then triumphant affec¬ 
tion, drew the young prince so conspicuously near each parent s 

heart. ^ ' 

** Baharam had a beloved son, but who was considered aii idiot. 

In vain the best masters endeavoured to instruct him; he ap¬ 
peared incapable of all acquirements, and showed indifference to 
^ery earthly stimulus. One day his tutor came to the king in 
despair, and told him that he knew not what to do, for the young 
prince had added rice to stupidity. ' I have detected him,* cried 
the good man, ‘ in an attempt to seduce the beautiful daughter of 
a peasant who dwells near our jialace.* Balmram’s countenance 
beamed with joy; — ‘ Thank God !’ exclaimed he, ‘ tlie clay is 
kindled!*— and sending for the fatlier of the young creature 
who had thus, in a manner, awakened his son to existence, he 
spoke to him m these terms: — ‘ I do not seek to trifle with your 
honour ; but I tell you that your daughter may become the in¬ 
strument of tliis natiou*s happiness. My son loves her, and her 
jK>wer over him may be unbounded. Bid her hold the power, 
and it will be infinite; but teach her to arouse in him the desire 
of attaining manly periection to obtain her. Infuse into lier the 
virtuous ambition, to aim at this end j and she may, without 
danger to herself, give him sufficient encouragement to keep 
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hope alive, and love will do the rest,* The old engaged to 
lesson hig daughter; and the yornig woman actetl up go exactly 
to what she was enjoined, that the enamoured prince soon be¬ 
came all that his father wished and the nation hoped,”_And 

afterwards, of course, making her his wife, when he came to the 
throne on the death of Baharam, the name of Yezdijird the 
Second was not inferior in renown, for wisdom and valour, to any 
of the greatest of his race. Indeeil, he was so beloved in the 
array, as to receive t!ie title of Sipalidest^ or the Soldiet'n FriemL 
For the precise tlalcs of these sovereigns’ reigns, I refer my 
rciiders to the table at Uie beginnuig of the volume. 

The next bas-relief (Plate XX.) is a few paces from tlie pre¬ 
ceding ; and, in like manner, weeds and other accidental accu¬ 
mulations, crumbling into dust for ages, have blocked up half 
the surface of the sculpture. It represents a combat l>etweeii 
two horsemen ; and has been designed with great fire, and 
executed in a style very superior to the preceding one. The 
proportions of the figures arc good, and e%'ery thing pro¬ 
claims it to have been the work of a difterent hand. Hence 
its general mutilation la doubly to be regretted, on . account of 
the finer specimen of the art at that period, and as a valuable 
acquisition to elueulate the militaiy costume of the era. ITie 
most conspicuous figure is in the act of charging his opponent 
with a spear, accompanied with considerable grace of contour, 
ami a striking harmony of action in every part of his liotly. A 
winged helmet protects bis head, between w*hich feathered or¬ 
naments rises the oval mass, already described in the head-dress 
of the monarch in the former bas-rdiefi From this also de¬ 
volves long bands, whose floating folds are roudt better disposed. 
To each shoulder an ornament is attached of the shape,* and in 
the proportion, of large pine-apples j and another of the some 
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torm is affixed to the top of the horse’s heacL By its evidently 
swaying backwards tmder tlie action of the air, in the career of the 
animal, it assuEnes a tassel-appearance; hence whatever were its 
principal composition, it must have been overlaid with a light and 
lontT frintre-like surface. A very lengtheneii and large quiver hangs 
pendant on the warrior’s thigh; it is siispeiideil by a belt, and 
perfectly empty of arrows. A part of tlie armour, wb'ich Is still 
not quite obliterated on tliis part of the figure, represents some 
kind of metal formed into scales, but more generally into small 
plates lying on the limb just above the knee, like that worn hy 
die Knights Templars, as seen on tlieir tombs. No trappings 
now remain on the horse which he rides, but it is stretched 
at speed j behind lum, scarcely visible, appears an almost ef¬ 
faced form, which must have been the standard-bearer; that 
ensign being yet very plain, aloft in the air in that part of tiie 
group. Tt conslsta of a staff surmounted by a large ring; beneath 
is a transverse bar, wiUi each end attached to a lianging tassel of 
an enormous size, and of the fringed pine-apple shape of tliose 
describetl on the warrior and his horse. His opponent is also 
mounted on a charger, but both man and horse are so obliterated, 
that little remains except the general contour of the rider and a 
few traces of the steed; yet the spirit in both survives the muti¬ 
lation, Indeed, notwithstanding the remains of the horses are 
rather clumsy, tlierc is a suq^rising effect of concurring motion 
through tlie whole group. The spear of this second warrior is 
elevated in the air, in an oblique direction. His helmet is rather 
oi‘ a Grecian form, and something like the crest of that character 
crowns it He likewise baa streamers flowing about him, hut 
not so amply as his adversary. A prostrate figure lies under tlie 
belly of the principal figure’s horse. This excavation Is twenty- 
four feet in length, and twelve in height 
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Tho winged JiclineL on the head of the principal warrior, re-* 
setnbles that on the head of Baharam, on the coin I have lately 
mentioned, which might be one argument for this bas-relief 
being meant to represent the same hero; but there is another 
evidence in tavonr of the supposition, in my opinion yet more 
conclusive- It rests on a curious fact which took place during 
one of bis wars with the Tartars:—He went to meet the Ehan of 
Transoxania, who was in the field against Htm at the head of 
a very great power; Babaram^s numbers were so insufficieiU in 
comparison, that he had recourse to stratagem. He ordered, that 
on the head, and about every niinfs horse, should be fastened 
a bladder or dried skin, filled with small stones j tlie noise 
these made when his troops cliarged, tlirew those of the cnemv 
into confusiou- A dreadful carnage ensued j and amongst the 
slain was the Tartar chief himself, who had met his fate from 
the arm of Uie Persian monarch. 

The subject of tlie bas-relief under consideration, may com¬ 
memorate this achievement; and the pine-apple, or tussel-like 
forms on the steed of the king, as well as on his shou lders, be spe¬ 
cimens of the happy expedient which Jiad promoted his victory, Jt 
ia not to be doubted that these bladder auxiliaries would be orna¬ 
mented some way, to conceal from the appreliension of the enemy 
what they really were, and also whence the noise came. The l>atl]e 
la said to liave been fought near tlie city of Rhey ; and the un¬ 
finished bas-reltel', still extant amongst the rocks above that place, 
appears to be a repetition of the same event; for the head of tlie 
horse there, and the shoulders of the warrior, are appendaged 
with similar fringed orbs, 

Baharamthe Pitlh, sumamed Gour,whom these tivo sculptures 
so probably commemorate, reigned eighteen years, beloved by 
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hi> people, end .Wed by Lie enemies, betbre the feui ra- 
mstrophe betel him in the chese, wluch terromBted bis life, 

^ ■nie^Srd bas-relief (Plate XXI.) is found in a ^rfcet stale, 
when eompnred with the others; and consists ol f^r fibres. 
The principal one is mounted on horsdiack, and certainly a -ing, 
from his whole attire. His crown is mnral-poinUnI, an^d sur¬ 
mounted with the huge balloon-slmped mass ot the former 
sculptures. The hair from under 

otherwise ornamented, flows on eacti side of die h^ m duck 
bundles of curls. The lace is weU cut with a marked expression 
of stern pride. The beard is disposed like that of the king in 
the first bas-reliet: This figure too has a large pearl hanging to 
hU ear. and a string of the same rmind his n«k. A robe, 
clasped upon die breast, floats in ample waves at liis back. His 
tunic resembles tliat already described on die person of the king 
in die first has-reliefi but here we see the whole of it; lliere, 
only to die hip. In diis figure, it flows in many a twisting in- 
triente fold to half-way down the thigh, where it meets a button, 
which seems to confine a trowser of a similar dmpery kind of 
taste and reaches ns low as the ande: there, the foot is broken 
off. but we still see a pair of rihbaiid-Ukc strearaem which have 
b«n attached to it. His lefi bond clinches the hilt of his sword, 
which hiuios to ills belt, with the ends of a sword-knot pendant 
from die Idlt. His right arm is stretched out, while he grasps 
in that hand the clasped hands of a person, who stands in diO 
posture of submission before the head of Iris home. The trap- 
liiifis of the animal are simple: a large rose ornaments die 
briit.plate or leather so called, resting nearly on the slinulder 
,f tlie liorse: a seennd decoration of the same kind is attacheil 
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to the strap tliat passes under the taih hes on the flank, 
Tlie tail iLself is curiously twisted with ribbands, and garnished 
with floating ends. A chain, coming from under the seat of the 
figure, and hanging down over the side of the liorsc, sustains a 
large tassel; which is so perfectly represented as to allow me to 
describe it particularly. It seems to have been nothing more 
than a cjuantity of hair, silk, or probably gold fringe, issuing from 
ail acorn-like head j fbnuUig a singular appendage to equestrian 
trappings; but I should presume a useful one, to disperse, by its 
motion, flies from jumoying the horse- 

Behind tlie royal figure, stands a man holding his right hand 
up, in the attitude of enjoining silence, A round-toppetl cap 
covers his head, with a sort ot badge on its side, like part of a 
flower. Several close braids of hair hang from beneath it. The 
face is considerably damaged i but, certainly, never Itad beard nor 
mustadiios j and looks more like a eunuch tlian a woman, whicfi 
probably he was, and as likely one of that order of attemlants, 
which used to be denominated mutes, Tlie third figure in tlie first 
bas-relief appears to have the same character; only hall of tJiis 
person ta seen, from the cheat Gpivards ; the rest being covered 
witli a large open scroll, on which an inscription Is written in l*eJi- 
livi chnratters, veiy' full, but much defaced. It consists of seventy- 
eight lines. I copied two or tliree of them, to preserve a memo- 
randimi of the writing; and have to lament that it was not in my 
power to accomplish more* I can have no doubt that it con¬ 
tained the history of the subject in question, Tlie length of the 
scroll is eight feet, and the inscription covers half its surface. 

'Hiere are two figures near the head of the horse, habitcil in 
the Roman garb, tlieir heads bound with chaplets of laurel, i 
liavc already mentioned that the royal personage on horseback 
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grasps the hands of the one of the two figures which stands up- 
rlghL To put the liands between those of another, who claims 
auperiority either by inheritance or conquest, has, in in^iy 
countries, been considered the acknowledging act of submission 
and Tassalage. The otlier Uoman is bent on one knee, witli lua^ 
arms eitended hi a supplicating posture; and die expression oi 
his face declares the same. Both figures have large rings round 
their ankles, probably intended by die victors for the fixture 
of chains j such bracelets never iiaviiig been a part of the Homan 
dress. The whole length of this excavation is thirty-seven feet; 
tliat of the horse occupies fourteen of it- 1 cannot praise tlie 
general execution of the piece; the human figures, as well as 
the horse, being heavy and ill-proportioned; and all, with the 
exception of the heads of the king and the horse, very roughly 
worked. Those heads are evidently by a different hand from the 
one whidi completed the rest. 

The great similitude in the face of the Persian king in this 
group, with that on die coins which I have seen, and have ui 
my own possession, of Shapoor, die second monarch of the 
Swsttiiian dynasty, and the Sapor L of the Homan history; also, 
the diadem being the same; and die subject of this design 
agreeing so well with the prominent event of Shapoor's reign, 
his conquest over the Homan Emperor Valerian, and the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with it; I can liardly entertain a doubt 
that this sculpture is meant to record the deed. Tlie unfortunate 
Homan prince, venerable in years and bravery, not only found 
himself surrounded by the Persian arms, but in the midst of a 
treacherous host, who had assisted in betraying liim. Valerian 
knew that the prisoner of fair combat, is generally treated with 
some degree of respect, but that he who U taken by foul means, can 
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expect nothing but in suit Irom his captor i and this was Terihed 
in the scene before ua. On tlie instant that Sliapoor seizeil his 
captivcr that proud monarch put a double disgrace on the Roman 
purpie» by investing a person of no note* called Cyriades, with 
the title of Emperor j and the Roman army in chains could not 
but ratify the elc^ctton. Tliis man was a native of Antioch, 
then (lie capital of the Geesars in the East; and probably, as he 
immediately marched along with the Persian king to that city, 
and under sanction of his own imperial dignity, resigned tlie 
whole to the piUage of Shapoor, he had previously been 
the most eminent traitor, in compassing the captivity of his 
betrayed sovereign. Hence, as the kneeling figure with the 
laurel, the Roman badge of sovereignty, on his brow, must be 
V’^alerian, it would be difficult to conjecture who that other 
person is that wears a second diadem of the kind, unless we 
suppose him to he Cyriades. The crowned head, the satisfied 
smile on tlie countenance, so strongly contrasted with the earnest 
supplication in the foce of die kneeling figure, together with the 
act of vassala^ declared in the clasped hands, all w'ould seem to 
urge, that this U the new emperor the Persian monarch set up 
to be bis creature, and to dishonour the Roman name. His 
having shackles about his ancles (if they are so), like those of 
Valerian, would not militate against this supposition, since he 
might have thought proper to appear as a prisoner amongst the 
rest, until the king distinguished him by tlie public investiture 
of the imperial purple. 

Tliis event happened A. D- 260 , and soon after, the unhappy 
monardt was led captive, with hundreds of lus people brciiight 
from the Roman settlements in the East, to assist in building 
the city of Sliapoor; a superb monument, os the victor inteiuled. 
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of his conquest ovet an emperor of Rome. Artists, of course, 
of evCTY description, would Iw found amongst so ^eat a mu - 
titude i’and, probably, some of them were .ommanded to exemte . 
Ihese commemorating bas-reliefs at Nakshi-Rouslam, while 
others were employetl on the smne story at the vaster works ot 
Shiipoor The style of these I am describing, la precisely in th 
degenerated taste that prevailed with the Homans at that period; 
and when transplautetl here, the poverty of the execution made 
it appear even worse. But the devices on the money of Shapoor, 
coinrf after this acquisition to his empire, are so much superior 
to diose on the moneys of his immediate predecessors the 
Arsacidie, that we cannot but see, that some Roman artists of 

merit had imparted Iheit talent to his. 

It is hardly necessary to add. that the degraded emperor died 
in his captivity, after having suffered illdignltics so cruel, that 
Mr, Gibbon, in liis teroarks on the subject, quesUons the truth 
of Iheit infliction. But it seems strange that a historian, whose 
eyes liad been so long fixe.1 on the sanguinary usurpations of 
Rome could have any doubt of the cruelties of ambition m 
those times. Indeed, with the exception of a few rare instances, 
„.e do not find, throughout all history, that conquest in the 
heathen world waa attended with any thing like the generous 

conduct towards vanquished enemies, whi^hss ^dually pro- 

vailed since the difitision of Christimiity. We no longer hear ol 
a lieto dragging his slain adversary at his charioUwIieels i nor of 
male and lemale captives, however illustrious, walking in exposed 
procession in the triumphal train of a conqueror; nor ol victor 
kings mounting their horses, by stepping from the neck of a 
captive king at their feet. In short, tliough Christianity has not 
yet brought heaven upon earth, by destroying the principle of 
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war in the hurntm breast, anti making men angda, it has restored 
wandered human nature from the ruthless ferocity of utter 
selfishness) to the nobler dispositions of man; and, by uniting 
huraanity with ambition, has divested war of its most terrible 
horrors. 

The fourth bas-relief (Plato XXIT.) is a repetition of the single 
combat described in the second bas-reltef, between Baliaram 
Gour and his adversary the Tartar prince* This new etUtion, 
if I may be allowed to call it so, of the same story, though much 
mutilated, is In better preservation than the former, is designed 
with more animation, and executed in a higher style, though the 
horses are equally clnmsy, and the riders disproportioned to 
their size. The principal figtire is by tar too small for the hulk 
of his steed. His head is crowned with a diadem in this lias- 
rellef i in the other it w'^as protected by a helmet: botli, however, 
hear the usual badge of the royal head-dress assumed since the 
destruction of the Grecian dynasty, the balloon sliape in the 
center. This crown is not of a bonnet form, like that he w-ears 
in the sculpture coiiimemoTating his re-union with liis quet^n ; 
nor of the mural sliape worn (nearly three hundred years after 
Ills deatli) by Shapoor, one of his posterity, wliose bns-relief we 
have just been viewing; hut it is of tliree bending points, each 
end surmounted by a rounded ornament, as well as the mitklJe 
pinnacle, which holds the usual oval form. Over the whole of 
this warrior’s body, may be traced tlie originally perfect coat of 
small plate-mail. From tJie bottom of his waist, spreading over 
the back of the horse, appears an additional deibnee of scales, 
very nicely executed; and over it hangs a quiver, of too Immense 
a size tor arrows; hence, wc must conclude it held tlic kmd of 
darts then in use, and whidi we still see amongst the moun* 
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taineers iind Arabs. There can scarcely be a doubt* that during 
lioth the Arsacedian and Saasanian dynasties, tiie military dress 
and weapons of the Persian nation varied little from what they 
hail been before the conquest by the Macedonians, details of 
which may be gatliered from various ancient autliors. Ileliodoms 
in particular, in the deacriptiou he gives of the Cataphracti, or 
heavy^trmed cavalrj', minutely designates the plates and scales 
placed over each other in the arm our of the horseman ; m fact, 
he comprises the image, by saying, that sucli a soldier, fully 
accoutred, resembled a moving statue of metal. The figures in 
this sculpture, before tune or rude hands despoiled them, have 
all, originally, been completely clad in this kind of scale-work. 
But that the horsemen of all countries, who, in those days 
warred together, were on pretty equal terras, we may readily 
suppose j both parties being usually quick enough in adopting 
military improvements. The heavy and long pike in tlie hands 
of these adversaries In the present bas-relief, is precisely what 
Heliodorus describes as the ancient Persian weapon, i^jarly what 
we see in ttie sculptures of tlie age of Cyrus, and almost exactly 
what we read of in oilier authors, as in the hancis of the Grecian 
invaders of Persia. But no people perhaps, unless we may 
except tlie English bow-men, ever arrived at such an excellence 
in the use of the bow, as the Persians. PJutarcIi, in his Life of 
CrossuB, draws a dreadful picture of the distress whicii tlioBoman 
soldiers umlcr his command suffered from the Partiiian arrows, 
which fell upon litem in showers, piercing tliem in many places, 
and, wherever they pierced, inflicting the most excruciating 
tortures. Wlien Crassus, in the last crisis of the battle, repeatedly 
tilled on his soldiers to charge home upon the enemy, they 
showed him thdr hands sailed to their shields, and their feet 
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transfixed by the arrows to the ground, needing no other 
language to declare their despair. It may not be out of place 
to remark here, that, from the time that Arsaces, a Parthian 
diief, recovered Persia from the Grecian successors of Alexander, 
until the Sassanian dynasty extinguished the Arsacedian race, 
tlie whole nation went by the name of the Parthian empire; but 
witli the accession of Aidashir, the father of Shapoot, Persia 
resumed its imperial title. 

Having described the person of the principal warrior in this, 
tlie fourth bas-relief, 1 proceed to tlie caparison of his steed. 
Two full tassels, like that attached to the chain in the preceding 
sculpture of Shapoor, are liere fixed to a sort of rope, and fly, 
as if from under the sadiUe, over the rump of the horse. Two 
more arc seen on the animal’s neck and chest ^ but their con¬ 
necting cords are broken away. Along the belly, from the 
bottom of the cheat, apparently quite under the stomach, to the 
hinder legs, runs a string of globular forms, hanging down in 
the fijshion of bells. A horseman, mounted, and also clad in 
mail, rides immediately behind the diademed warrior, bearing 
a standard, much like the one in the second bas-relief This is 
ornamented with five globular forms, on a cross bar, Pausanias 
remarks, that, at the celebration of a Grecian festival in honour 
of file sun, an olive-branch was carried in the procession j de¬ 
corated at die top with a globe ot brass, to represent the sun; 
with a smaller, a little below, to represent tlie moon j and ibvers 
lesser ones, suspended in different parts of th& bough, to repre¬ 
sent the stars. The objects of worship in Persia, having from 
the earliest ages been the host of heaven, and the monarchs 
arrogating divinity, by claiming descent from the solar god, 
might intend something of the same planetary reference in the 
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standard canrietl in their train. But, I confess, the number and 
arrangement of the globes on the cross-har are not nearly so 
expressive of the matter, as the description of the solar olives 
branch. 

The opponent hero in this bas-^reliei^, lilce th« corresponding 
warrior in the other it resembles, is sadly defeced j however, 
parts of armour are stUl discernible on him also. He wears, a 
high helmet, surmounted by a hall or tuft, and floating ribbands; 
he lias similar waving .appendages to his heels, and on other 
parts of his person ; thence, from wJmt was observed before, lie 
calf be no ottier than a royal personage. His spear is elevatetl 
and broken ; tiiat of hts adversary seems to have passed through, 
or near to liis neck. The horses are grouped together admirablv. 
From tail to toil, they measure twenty feet. The warrior w-ith 
Uie diadem is eleven feet six inches in height; but the lower 
part of the bas-relief, like the other if resembles, is half buried 
in the earth. Indeed, I cannot liave a doubt that this is onlv a 
repetition, but better executed, of the great exploit of Baliaram 
Gour, effected by the stratagem of the pebbles. Ttie dreisses 
lu'e sohietliing different, but the persons and the action, nearly 
the same in both. He was a monarch so suited to tlie 
Persian character, and so entirely beloved, It cannot be a subject 
of surprise to find the ineiiiorials of his reign often repeated; , 

The next io rotation (Plate XXUI.) presents a piece of 
sculpture, dial has been drawn by almost every traveller who 
ajijjroached die spot, and could u-w a pencil. But, on com¬ 
paring all the oudines I had seen, wUli die original,'I found 
them, every one, far from correct representations. In some, a 
careless eye was evident i in others, so extreme a delicacy of taste, 
that, by always guiding its pencil true to the perfection of the 
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&rtt that ia most respects enviable habit, made it here lalse to 
the portrait it was to copy. In my attempt towards making 
these sketches present a just picture of .their ordinals, I hav'c, as 
laithfully as lay in my |>owor, transmitted every defect, as well as 
beauty i not omitting any thing of the contradictions between 
knowledge and Ignorance, In the arts of design and execution^ 
which are so eminently minglal In these specimens of the 
middle age of Persian genius in sculpture. 

The subject of this fifth bas-relief is two men on horseback, 
meeting each other; the one bestowing, the other receiving, a 
circlet, t!ie batlgc of sovereignty. The figure on our riglit, as 
we stand looking at it, wears a mural crown, the centre being 
filled with a tow semicircular caul. One tong ribband bangs from 
it in regular creases all the way down, llis hair flows In ample 
and easy curls upon his shoulders. His beard long and rather 
waving* but cut square at the extremity. A robe divides on his 
breast, where it is attached by a large button, and then stiffly 
projects outwards. A sort of -surcoat reaches midway to his 
knee, where it meets along loose trowser. The toe just appears 
from beneath it, accompanied by two floating bands. His riglit 
arm is advanced over the neck of Ids horse, holding tn his hand 
a circlet, from which pends a broad ribband. He seems in the 
HCt of presenting it to the opposite horsetnau, whose right arm 
and hand arc held out to receive it. The left hand of the figure 
I am first describing, grasps a short cluli-like staff by' t he narrow 
extremity. The part of the bridle of his horse, which covers the 
animal's head, is thickly studded with round plain knobs ; and 
large ciicuhir plates adorn the strap round bis chest and buttock. 
A muzzle passes from between the nostrils to the place where we 
attacli a curb-chain. The right foot, whicli Is ralsctl, touches 
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the head of a prostrate inan, with serpents twisting over a band 
round his brows, in the place of hair. Ills eyes are closed, as if 
he were dead. His ear is formed like tlie united ears of a rabbit. 
His head rests on his right arm, and the drapery of his garment 
extends beliind the horse’s legs, almost to tiiat side of the exca¬ 
vation. Two of the large acom-topped taasels, suspended by 
chains, hang front the buck of tlie horse. The tail is carefully 
arranged in a regular pointing form, and tied at the top with 
ribbands. 

The opposite figure, who is in the act of receiving the circlet, 
wears a dose scuU-cap helmet. From its crest rises an enormous 
balloon-appearance, full of folds} which show that it represents 
some drapery material; from this flow the usual royal Heating 
ends, behind. His hair falls longer, and more loosely than in 
any other of the ba»-reb*efs, over hia shoulders. His beard is, 
in like maimer wttli some other of the figures described, tied at 
the chin, A robe passes over his right arm, and thence de¬ 
volves on the rump ol the horse. He wears an under-tunic, and 
trowsers, similar to those of the other personage. His left hand 
is held up near his face, and Hrmly clasped. Tlie face has a 
rather inclined position, with a reverential expression. 

The bridle of this figure’s horse is ornamented witli roses, 
where the other tias plain knobs. The strap on his chest has 
three lions’ heads, carved beautifully in rdievo on medallions. 
Tlie left foot ol' the animal is raised, and touches the neck of a 
second prostrate figure, whose head is covered with a cap or 
helmet, with some sort of badge on its side^ From the back of' 
the neck flow the usual ribbands, which mark the Jugliest rank. 

A rich collar encircles the top of his chest. His drapery 
reaches to nearly the end of this side of the excavation. The 
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horse of tlic baUoon-crowiied personage has a muzzle like the 
otherj and a similar aconi-tassel and chain. 

Behind tliis last horseman^ stands a beardless youth, wearing 
a high round-topped cap, on which is some distinguishing mark. 
He holds a fly-fan of horse-hair near the head of the figure 
before him. Tlie mark, and the smooth diin, seem to place 
him in the same rank witli the figure half covered widi the 
scroll in the bas-relief of Shapoor. Though on a spot where 
two dead bodies lie, as if on a field of battle, these figures have 
every sign of peace in themselves ; notliing like s sword, or a 
belt that has held one, appearing about their persons. On the 
breast of the horses, just al)ove the shoulder of the animal, are 
inscriptions, of which I shall speak herealter, in lire Greek and 
Peldivi characters, but both ratlier defaced. Tlie length of the 
excavation is twenty-one feet j the whole <tf the bas-relief, which 
is of white marble with a considerable polish, being in the most 
perfect state of preservation. Tlie style of tli&disculpture is 
heavy, but elaborate, and finished with much care. It dlfiers 
totally from the preceding four I have described, being in an 
extremely dry taste compared with them, and very deficient in 
grace and proportion. Tlie horses arc much too small for their 
riders, and clumsy as Flanders mares. From every detail and 
execution of tlie piece, it appears to have been the first excavation 
of the sort made in tlic rock, after tlie production of those 
specimens of remote antiquity on the mountain above. 

The subject of the bas-relief seems historical, interwoven with 
allegorical references; and the sense of the inscriptions, as 
translated, lilustrate the design of the sculptor. It is not a 
matter of any surprise to find inscriptions of that era written in 
botli languages j Greek and native artists evidently having been 
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associated In all works of the kind since the empire of ATexandcv; 
and wc find traces of the same partnership, in the coins of the 
ArsacIJa?,' with a Pehlivi legend and Grecian device. Indeed, 
iit)ni the peculiar style of this has-relief, I would assign it to a 
Greek chiseL 

The learned Mons. de Socey, in his ” Memotrea sur les Anti- 
qultes de la Persegives the following translation of the inscrip¬ 
tion on the shoulder of the horse tliat hears the persouage who 
receives tlie circlet, (Plate XXIIL) ** C’est ici la figure du ser- 
viteur d'Ormusd, dti dieu Ardashir, roi des rois dTran, dela race 
des dicux ; fils du dieu Babec, roi,” He thus gives the Greek 
in its renovated state, having foOowed the copy of Xiebuhr; 

TOTTQ TO MAC A Ac NOT 

©eOT €«g-iJ^UrC BACLteUfX 

APIANIBN ix 7««iC 0ttON TIOT 
0€OT TTAriAwo BAo^^€lLC 

Tlie Greek is written on the shoulder of the animal, between 
two inscriptions ; both in Pehlivi charactere. TJie upper one is 
extremely defaced; hut the forms of its letters difler materially 
from those in the lower inscription, being stmilar to the cha- 
ractera I copied in the cave near Hadjee-abad. However, what 
1 was able to make out, satisfied me • that it was only a re¬ 
petition of the same sense, conveyed m both the Greek and 
the lower Pehlivi inscription. 

On tlie shoulder of tlie horse, that bears the man who bestows 
the drdet, is an Inscription winch the same learned professor 
translates thus: (Hate XXIII.) « C'est ici la figure du dieu 
Jupiter;” and thus restores; ' 

TO-fOTO HPOCUinON ATOC 0€Or. f 
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Tlie inscription on this horse, is also written three times over; 
the Greek being between the Pehlivi ones. The upper Pehlivi 
here, corresponds in character with the upper Pehlivi on the 
other horse; and appears to me to he composed of more diph¬ 
thong letters than the Pcidivic character used in the inscription 
beneath. It is, in consequence, very obscure; tlie alphabet 
given by the Professor not extending to these varieties. The 
Ibllowing, in Hebrew letters, is all T have been enabled to place 
in corres{H>nding value; 

. -T3t-3-TnTw-r:in-'^Dn5 

Mona, de Sacoy also found, on decyphermg the Pehlivi letters 
according to their value with the Hebrew, that they produced 
precisely the same meaning. And by all this h seems fully 
proved, tinit none of the lower range of sculptures at Xakslit- 
Koustam arc of Arsacedian origin, which many learned men 
liave supposed, but are entirely of Soasanian w'ork. So their 
general diaracter; and if the sentences on the shoulders of 
the horses, in this particular bas-relie!^ designate the names of 
their riders, we must regard its design as an emhlematical re¬ 
presentation of the restoration of the ancient Persian empire, in 
the person of Ardasliir Babigan, the hereditary successor of the 
great Cyrus, its founder. 

Arsaces had put an end to Uic Greek power in Persia, 
seventy-nine years after the establishment of tlie Seleucidte. 
His posterity reignetl there, giving it the name of tlie Parthian 
empire, for nearly five hundred years; it beginning about the 
year 250 before Christ, and ending A. D. 223; when a new 
revolution took place in behalf of the ancient royal race and 
name of PersifL 
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Ardashir^ the son of Babeck, ia recorded (Desatii B. of Shct 
Sassan,) to have restorcil the KaianiaD race, or line of Cyrus, by 
his descent from lafundeer, the celebrated Xerxes. Khond-emir 
gives this account of the genealc^of Ardashirj « Sassan, the 
brother of Artaxerxes (Longimanus), and therdbre son to Is- 
fundeer, on some family jealousy, left his native country, and 
retired into the mountains of Hinde, there to pass bis lile in 
seclusion. One of his sons, wishing to sec the land of his fatlier, 
besought his permission to vbit it; and when there, he became 
so attached to it, that he entered into the service of a Persian 
nobleman called Babeck. who governed a province under the 
Parthian king, Ardavan. The governor finding the youth full 
of spirit and bravery, gave liim his daughter in marriage; the 
fruit of the union was Ardasliir ; who. in gratitude to hia ma¬ 
ternal grandfather, took tlie surname himself of Babigan; but 
in honour of his paternal grandfather Sassan, by whose blood 
the ancient royal race was renewed, the dynasty assumed the 
title of the Sasaanian line.” 

Ardashir (who was known to the Romans by the name of Ar- 
Laxerses) revolted from Ardavan (Artabanes), and by bis defeat 
and death destroyed the last of tlie Partliian kings. He like¬ 
wise reinstated the religion of Zerdusht in its original purity; 
the Parthians having much debased it by the introduction of the 
Grecian rites and deities. This circumstance, of mingling reli¬ 
gions, may account for tlie change in the name of the same god, 
b these inscriptions j in one of them the word Awf being sub¬ 
stituted for tliat of OrmuztL This divme being, according to 
the doctrine of the A!agi. is the SpirU of Good, created by the 
Supreme God, the AU-controulbg Power beyond Jupiter him- 
sell^ which the Greeks and Romans denominated Fate. It is 
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impossible to look for a moment on these two Pagan religions, 
without respecting tlie pure philosophy of the one, and being 
equally offended with the commonly promulgated doctrines of 
the other. The Supreme Deity of the Persians, sends out a 
Spirit of Good, whoso name declares his errand. The Supreme 
Deity of tlie Greeks, haring once pronounced his hat, appears 
to take no more heed of the matter ^ while Jupiter, Ills repre¬ 
sentative, enthroned on Mount Olympus with Venus on one 
side and Ganymede on the other, exhibits all the pomp of a 
god, without his virtues. 

Ormuzd is intended In the haa-reliefi under the figure with 
the mural crown. He is tliere as the Protector of True Be¬ 
lievers, and as the restorer of the Kalanian Princes j and while 
his horse crushes under its feet the gorgon-beaded daemon of 
the Arsacedian idolatry, he presents to Ardashir (whose horse 
tramples on the representative of the fallen Parthian monarchy) 
the Cydaris, or ancient diadem of his ancestors. It consisted of 
a twisted bandeau of intermingled white and purple, and was 
always received os the peculiar mark of royalty by the Persiansi. 
Xenophon observes, that the great Cyrus wore a turban rising 
high above his bead, with a vesture of purple, half mixed with 
white; white, thus mixed, no other person is allowed to wear, 
(DoubtlcsS) no other than the sovereign personage j because 

'white was sacred to the sun ; and he derived bis descent from that 

« - 

orb.) The garments round his limbs were of a yellow or golden 
colour j and about ids high turban he bound the diadem, or 
wreath. His hands he kept out of their coverings.” A covering 
over tlie hand is regarded In most countries of the East, as a 
mark of subjection. Cyrus had tlien arrivetl at the full possession 
of the empire, in the united kingdoms of Media and Persia; and 
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at this juncture Xenophon describes the dress, obsen'ing* “ he 
was so habited, to make his procession from the capital of 
Tersia, to those portions of ground that had been chosen and set 
apart Jot the gods j taking with him victims, he sacrificed on the 
suffimit ^ a niouttiaint as is the custom in Persia, with prayer,*' 
Tills sacrifice, made in a particular place, at some distance from 
the capital, is mentioned several times in tlie Cyroi>edia, and 
seems to point, without any force, to tlie mountain-a/tar, or 
Tackt'i-Sulieman at Fasargadee, In tlie plain of Mourg-aub. 

But to return to the bas-relief of his great descendant 
Ardashir. The figure in the sculpture tliat personates that 
prince, stretches fbrtli its hand to receive the wreathed symbol 
of empire. Hb garments are all perfectly unadorned, without 
any peculiarity to denote royal rank, excepting tlie balloon- 
sliape on the head, (or, shall we suppose it a globular represen¬ 
tation of the sun, from whom the Persian kings derive their 
origin ?) and Uie flowing scarf from behind his neck, and the 
ribbands at his beds. Tlie attendant that holds the hn over his 
head, is a luxury allowed in the present times, to nobles as well 
as royalty. Neither of the figures possess the majesty they 
ought to designate I anti, l^ast of citlier, the one that would 
represent the god Ormu^d, Did not the inscriptions put a bar 
to conjecture, I should make a dlfierent explanation of the whole, 
1 should have concluded' the murally-crowned personage to be 
Ardashir; who, after glorioualy rc^tablishing tlie Persian 
empire, and restoring its religion, « sated with success, and 
wearied with power, (as Sir John Jlaloolm elegantly expresses 
it,) resigned Uie government into the liands of his son Shapoor, 
after having reigned fourteen years on .absolute sovereign in 
Persia.*’ The staff in his left hand, might very well be con- 
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sidered a rude representation of the sceptre of regal power, 
whicli the empty, though clasped hand of tJie opposite person, 
seems ntisfKl ready to receive. The allegorical figures beneath, 
tnight hold the same meaning as they do at present, designating 
the fall of Parthian usuq^ation and idolatry. But, Dotwidi- 
standing this inference to be drawn from tlie figures them¬ 
selves, I am decidedly of opinion that the inscriptions tell the 
real design of llic artist; and, therelbre, the sentiment of the 
sovereign by whose order they were executed. Besides, human 
majesty, in tliose times, being always considered with some close 
affinity to the divine, the same attributes were usually ^ven to 
both: while the majesty of form, and godlike expression of 
countenance, which alone cau the spiritual character 

demanded, must not be expected here, they being the latest 
perfections of the art. 

The head-dress, and style of face, given to tfie figiirp in this 
bi»-reiief, which is denominated Ardashir, bears the closest 
resemblance to a coin in my possession, of a prince of that name; 
and which is spelt. In Pehlivi characters, in the same way as it is 
Jiere written in the rock. 

The last bas-relief that is legible, (Plate XXIV.) lies to the 
north-west of all I have been describing, and consists of a king 
standing in a niche, or rostrum, as if delivering an harangue. He 
is habited in a simple tunic, and rests his hands carelessly on his 
sword, which liangs in front of him. His head is covered with 
die wjnged helmet, and surmounted by the usual huge oval 
mass, reserved for royal heads alone, A tluck cluster of curls 
falls on his left shoulder. His face, which is almost oblite¬ 
rated, looks over his right shoulder j his beard is short, and 
tied in the tassel shape} this fashion, too, appears appropriated 
to kings. A collar of pearls encircles his neck, and a couple of 
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immense atreamerg tioat behind him. His figure terminates at 
the knees, being there met by tlie front of the rostrum against 
which he stands. Its face is nicely smootlied, as if to receive an 
inscription. To the left and right of him, appear a row of 
persons, who are only seen as lar as head and shoulders j the 
rest ol* their figures seeming to be concealed behind a sort of 
screen, divided in two, and between which division the king 
stands. Three of these men arc to his left side, two of which 
have high caps bending over tlie forehead; from under them 
hang several twisted braids of hair. Round their necks are nicely 
ornamented collars; and their vests, or robes, are fastenetl with 
a double clasp on their breasts. All these figures hold up the 
right hand, in the attitude described before, of commanding 
attention. The third head In this group, wears a round-topped 
cap, on whicli is a crescent, with a small fdrcle over it The 
figure just before him lias the crescent only. None of these 
are in the least defaced; indeeil, so mudt to the contrary, tlie 
heads are excellently cut, and full of fine espression, Tliose to 
the right of the king are five in unmber; and three out of the 
five arc very much broken. The most prominent in the group 
has sometlting the contour of a woman. A low bonnet is on 
the head, with a double projection from its crown, pointing 
before and behind, in the manner of a created behnet ; the 
ornaments, though greatly injured, still shewing tliemsetves to be 
the heads of dogs or of lions. From this coiffure two small rib¬ 
bands are pendant. Immediately behind this person, and in lower 
relief, nearly obliteratetl, is a smaller head with a simiJaT cap of 
only one crested point, which projects its dog or lion over the 
forehead; little ends also decorate it. No appearance of beard 
can be’ traced on either of these heads; and I should be inclined 
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to think they are both females; or, possibly, a woman and a 
hoy. There are two other beardless persons, one to the right, 
and the other to the left, of the one I suppose a female. The 
head to the right, is covered with a circular-topped cap, witli a 
mark on it not unlike that on the fanning jn 

sculpture ; he too is smooth-chinned, and appears to be a youth. 
The cap and badge, and beardless face, also occurred in the l>as- 
relief of Shapoor; but that person holding the scroll, hail the 
rugged visage of age j and, probably, was one of the eunuchs, 
who, in old times, were such favourite attendants with monarchs 
of the East. The last figure in this group, shews nothing more 
than his head and shoulder; he has no covering on the head, 
which fidly displays the style of wearing the hair; it is short, 
but waving on the forehead, and very thick and curling bdiind, 
diverging from the back of the ears, down upon tlie neck and 
sliouiders. The whole of this head is as perfect as if just 
finished by the chisel, and a very beautiful sijecimen of the art it 
is. Tlie beard is short and square, and the features particularly 
hands ome, with an expression, and general appearance, of greater 
nobleness than any of the others along tlie line. The face 
almost speaks. At one end of the rock, entirely distinct from 
the group, is the outline of an extraordinary figure notched in 
the marble, not imlikc the first idle drawings of a scliool-boy. 

To say which of tlic Sossaniaii monarclis is the hero of this 
bas-relicti would be difficult i since it tells no circumstance in 
their lusbory, to which we have a dew. However, the intro¬ 
duction of so many persons lias afforded a curious specimen 
of the various costumes of the times. Selden remarks, m his 
“ Titles of Honour,” tliat “ the Persian royal tiara differed 
from the common sort, because it ascended strait up with a sharp 
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point, not bending tmj way ; imd that, on pain of death, no 
subject of the Great King durst wear a tiara, except the point 
were bent over Liis forehead ; and the descendanta of thoae 
princes wiio accompanied Darius Hystaspes in the assassination 
of Smerdis the nmgiim, were alone permitted to have their 
tiaras witli the top bent backwards.” Prideaux, whose re¬ 
searches into the ancient histories of these countries is profound 
and full of satislaction to an attentive rcsder, reverses somediing 
of iVIr. Selden’^s account; and, but for the presence of the woman 
ill the group, might cast a light on these seven person^es 
bellind the king in the bas-relief. Seven princes {of whom 
Dariius Hystaspes was one] having entered into an agreement to 
destroy Smerdis the usurper, hxed upon a sign to distinguish 
each otlier during the anticipated confusion of the attack. Our 
learned Dean ilescribes the athiir thus;—•“ And whereas the 
king only wore^is turban directly upright, and all other persons, 
till then, with 'its top reversed, or turned backwards j tliese 
princes, when they went in to fall upon the magian, turned the 
back part of their turbans forward, Oiat they might by that 
signal be easier known to each other in the scuffle. In memory 
of which, when the son of Hystaspes came to be king, they were 
ever after permitted, as an especial Itonoiir, to wear their turbans 
turned forward in that manner. And from tliat time, tlie 
Persian moiiarchs of the race of Darius Hystaspes, had always 
seven clnef counsellors, by whose ativice the great oflhirs of die 
empire were transacted.*’ After this hint, were it not tor the 
female apparition in the group on the right hand of the royal 
pensonage in tliis last bas-relief, we migiit be led to suppose it a 
council of die se^'en sages, listening to some one of the Sagsanian 
kings of the line of Darius. But a comparison of its style and 
details, with other works of the kind I have yet to examine in 
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this eventluL coiintry, maj lead, to some el ueirlutriig recon¬ 
sideration of the subject. Meanwhile I shall just re mar k, that 
with regard to any particular restnetion being laid on a peculiar 
way of wearing the turban, it is probahlc the privilege would be 
extended in the epwrse of time j and besides, tlie various 
diaiiges of dynasties which, in the dow of several centuries, 
succeeded the immediate line of Hyslaspes, could not but annul 
by neglect, a law of fashions, then of no iniporlance to maintain. 
On the coin of Eahanun Gour that is in my possession, and 
which I have inent[oiie<.l before as containing three profiles, the 
king, queen,, and young prince, (Plate LV’^III, fig. 4.) the two 
latter wear ttaras of this leaning-forward shape, crested at the 
projecting points with the head of an animal; that over t!ie 
female brow, appearing to be a liuU^s or a cow’s; tliat on the 
boy’s, a hawk’s. This form of bonnet, when found with these 
decorations on any bas-reliefs of the Stissanian age, seems 
generaUy appropriatetl to women and youtlia ; but when plain, at 
least without prominent ornament, it probably belonged to tlie 
several orders of officers about the court; and the diderent dat 
marks see on it, either when so bent, or when worn quite 
rounded, are likely to have been batlges of the respective rank 
or function of the wearer. Tliat similar distinguishing uses hai^e 
been made of the shape or colour of a cap in alter times, in 
Persia, we find in the history of the Kazel~b€isft^ or “ golden- 
headed” tribes, who associated themselves_ to place the Sefi 
family on the tliroiie. 

Having examined, to the utmost of my power, the remains of 
antiquity on the rock, 1 turned to some interesting objects near 
its base. Immediately opposite to the third tomb, and about 
twenty yards distant ^m the rock, stands a building similar to 
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that already mentloiied at Mourg-aub, and which is connuotLly 
called Uie Fire Temple. This temple differs from the otlier, in 
being higher and narrower. It has suHered no material ^injury 
from time or accident, and ofibrded me an excellent model of the 
sort of place, from which 1 drew an accurate plan and elevation. 
(Plate XXV.) It is built with marble from the adjacent rocks, 
each block being three feet six inches in widtli, but varying in 
their length. One single slab forms the comice of the northern 
face, which is twenty-two feet eight inches long; an amazing 
mass, to have been placed where it now is. Accumulated earth, 
loose stones and rubbish, have doubtless diminished the VLsible 
height of the building, by encroaching on its lower range ; this 
is very credible, from observing how the increased ground has 
groivn up over parts of the bas-reliefs at the foot of the mountain. 
Ten layers of marble blocks are now all that we see, which give 
the edifice an elevation of thirty-five feet The entrance is in 
the north front, situated almut eleven feet from the earth. Its 
exterior omamenta are perfectly simple. This portal is five feet 
wide and six higli; leading through a ’wall of five leet three inches, 
into the sacred chamber. The grooves for die pivots of its doors 
are deeply cut, botli at the bottom and the top, wliere lliey were 
fastened to the sides of the wall; so that tile ponderous atone di¬ 
visions must liave met in tlie middle, and shut dose. Tiie cirding 
marks of their movement are strongly worn in the marble floor. 
The chamber contafried within such on immense Boliditv of wall 
and door-w'ay, is only a square of twelve feet, and in height does 
not exceed fifteen or sixteen. The ceiling consists of two slabs, 
the floor of several The whole beneath, un unsuccessful attempt 
to penetrate, has proved to be an entire mass of building, without 
a cavity; it was broken just undw the threshold of tile door, as 
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may he seen in the drawing I made on the spot. The hope 
of liiddcn treasure, no doubt prompted the violation. Small 
blocks of marble, arranged at certain distances, project a short 
way from the eJtterior face, where the entrance is. On the sur¬ 
face of the lliree remaining sides, are two lines of small false 
windows, each of an entire piece of dark-grey marble. £ could 
not find any trace of writing, either within or without the temple; 
but tlie state of the interior of the chamber supplied the place 
of an inscription, in proclaiming the ancient use of the edifice. 
There was no aperture in the room but the door, to admit light 
or air, and Uie walls were periectly blacl^ with smoke. . , 

That it formerly held the sacred fire of the IVlagi, there can be 
no doubt; but I would venture to suggest, that it was not aa a 
temple, where the rites of the rcli^on, of which it was a part, 
were perlbrmed, but os a kind of sacristy, a rcpositoiy for tbe 
preser^'ation of the element during the suspension of ibe groat 
solemnities. The confined dimensions of Uie building within, 
and its closeness, sufficiently prove that tew priests could move, 
or long breatlie in it; the walls witness the constant flame that 
has been tliere; and hence, as there wtts no space for sacrifices, 
or indeed rites of any kind, we can only suppose tliat here, a 
duly relievetl watch of one or two Magi tended the presen’stion 
of die everlasting fire night and day; and, from its unextin- 
guishablc iountain, supplied the priests fbr their diurnal sacrifices 
in the temples, or on the high places. The building at Mourg- 
aub, which answers in appearance to the one 1 am describing, 
from its proximity to the immense marble platlbnu on the rock, 
on which 1 suppose the kings were inaugurated, and the great 
public sacrifices made, corroborates these opinions. That the 
fire was not k^t perpetually in the temple where the religious 
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rites were to be celebrated, is evident from the account Xenophon 
gives of one of Cyrus’s processions to make a great sacrifice, in - 
which he says, « Next to the bulls, there were horses led, for a 
sacrifice to the sun. After this proceeded a chariot, with Its 
horses adorned with scarlet trappings; and behind it, ibliowed 
men that bore fire upon a large altar/’ 

The sacred fiame in these repositories was never aDowed to 
go out, except, it is aaid, on the death of a king; and on tliat 
event, it would appear from Diodorus Siculus, the fire became 
extingnished. But he may meaiv that portion of it only, which 
might be additionally brought forihvard on a monarch’s accession, 
and on his death be permitted to expire with himself, to 
give a more awful solemnity to the evenL For Strain), and 
oUicr authors, positively imply, that the great fountains of this 
holy element in the temples were never to be extinguished. 
Such was the care taken of its purity, and to presence it from 
any blast of air, tlrnt it was ihd with wood stripped of its bark 
and never blown with bellows j indeed, so far from being even 
breathed upon, the priests never drew near it, without linen cloths 
over their moutlis. From tile smoky appearance of the vaulteil 
fools of the tombs in the rock of Naksfu^Roustam, lighu must 
Imvebeen burnt there also; 'and, whetLor in lamps or on an 
altar, of course they would be kindled from the reiTOSitoiy I 
have just described. Several ancient writers inform us, that the 
sepulchres of the Persian kings not only contained the royal 
bodies, but consecrated offerings of great value j hence it became 
necessary to watch the place, not merely on account of religious 
reverence, but to protect the accumulated treasure with a constant 
guard; and affection unitetl with state ceremony in establishing a 
custom, that some one of the favourite servants of the deceased 
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monardi should devote himself to tlie duty^ and be tlie guardian of 

hia remains. The chief eunucli of Darius Hystaspes passed the 

last seven years of hia life in die tomb of hla master: and the usage 

of such gloomy vigils la still to be traced amongst the existing 

followers of that prince’s faith j the Parsees of Yezd, and those 

of India, always placing a watch in the sepulchre of their dead, 

who never quits the spot dll he is relieved by another} or more 

frecpientiy remains there, till he himself dies. So strict are they in 

this duty, the sentinel must not leave liis post for any purpose 

whatever, not even to see hia dearest relations i every thing must 

be taken to him by others; and those he wishes to sec, must 

go to him, lor he cannot ixime to them. A most melancholy 

entombment iJive. And when we consider him seated alone, 
* 

from year to year, in that narrow and tllsmel cell, the walls 
darkened to the hue of perpetual rnidniglit by the gradually 
collecting smoke from the lamp, which it is the business of his 
life to gaze upon and watch, that no breadi of air should 
extinguish it; when we think of the cold gleam it costs on his 
only companion, the ceared-up body of his dead master; one 
cannot imagine a more gloomy scene, or one more calculated to 
craze dm senses of a poor imprisoned wretch. 

On quitting die last bas-relief, a very few paces brought me 
to die termination oJ* die rocks to the west j at which angle 
they take an abrupt turn to the north, but soon bend round with 
an ampin theatrical sweep to the westward a^un j whence they 
join the liigh cliffs commanding the passes that lead into the 
Ispahan road by the way of Imaum Zada Tsmad: and in this curve 
they dso form a boundary to the nordi-westem side of the luxu¬ 
riant plain of Merdasht- I skirted die mountains on my right a 
litde way, to see if any more relics were to be ibund j and 1 had 
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scarcely gone sixty yards when I discovered^ close to the plain, a 
large projecting mass ofrock,out of whose solid substance had been 
cut two altars, almost in contact with each other* (Plate XX\^,) 
The height of tlieir bi^es, from the le^-el of the ground beneath, 
did not exceed twelve or fourteen feet. Itoth stand on the 
same platform oi‘ rock, which is gained, by a flight of steps liewn 
out of ite side, and ascended from the south. The form of each 
altar is a square of four feet six inches. The corners are blnnted, 
by eveiy one having a heavy ami rudely-shaped column running 
up its aide, nnd resting on a square plinth. A kind of zone 
terminate.^ the top of these colimins, from which springs an arch. 
The whole ia crowned with an architrave, ornamented with a 
range oi' cylindrical Ibrms. Tlie shape of the altars narrows up, 
wards, ao tliat their upper surihee or plane measiu'es, in each, 
a square of three feet eight inches. Tn this square top we find a 
hollow of the same form, excavated to tlic depth of eight inches, 
and one foot two inches wide. Although tbe shape of these do 
not correspond exactly with the altars on the neighbooring 
tombs, nor with those on tfie different Saasantan coins, their 
forms manifest their iisej and are very interesting specimens 
ofi perhaps, the gradual progress of sheltering the sacred fire, 
when it was brought out o(‘ its own especial taljemacle to form 
part of the mountain rites. 

Ikitli Herotlotus and Strabo assert, tliat tlio Persians had 
Deidler images, altars, nor temples; and tliat they offered up 
their sacrifices on mountains, or high places, with extreme sim- 
plfcity, to the Supreme God, and to the aim and moon. This 
ought, unquestionably, lo be understood of the Persians in the 
veiy earliest times j mudi antecedent to die age of Herodotus 
himselfj for, on examining nearly collateral testimonies, we 
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of tTtuticOt oomracnced. a new religiottf or rather added to. the 
old ; for, “ discovering the element of fire, in an ncddental eol- 
liaioa offline stones ” he supposed it on emanation of the sun, 
imparted to tliose earthly substances; and calling it the iVbar-e- 
khodaJfy or light of God, ordered it to be worshipped. This 
innovation was followeil in the nest reign by another, for his 
son Tahamurs iiitroduced the idolatry of images. This latter 
monarch is mentioned as tlie uncle of Jemshecd, the great 
founder of Persepolis, and ancestor of Cyrus. I have referred to 
these nath'e wTiters, who, though foil of confusion in their ac¬ 
counts of persons, places, and times, yet afford us some satisfac¬ 
tion, by shewing that a vague memory of actual events has sur¬ 
vived amongst them, through all the changes of their country; 
and that the Greek accounts of what hap|>ened before and after 
the era of Cyrus, tliough dispersed by these writers Into totally 
different pRiiDds,may derive elucidation frtjm even their scattered 
lights. Hetice, 1 would deem it probable that when the mountain-^ 
altars, or other high places, were opm to the air, as they cer¬ 
tainly were in the time of Cyrus, that the sacred fire w^as not an 
object of adoration in itself, but only considered holy as an ele¬ 
ment first kindletl by die sun, and by whose consuming agency the 
sacrifices were offered to that orb, or rather to the Divine In¬ 
telligence it contained. In this view we finil the fire borne 
to the sacrificial altars in the processions recorded by Xeno¬ 
phon, in the eighdi book of the Cyropedia. But wlien Zo¬ 
roaster (or Zerdusht) pretended to bring the sacred flame direct 
from the presence of Ctod, then w'hat was before only sanctifietl, 
became dirhiej and henceforward it app^irs to have shared 
the honours of worship. We find that it was'by the suggestion 
of this ne^v prophet, that Darius Hystaspes made so great 
an alteration in the religious rites of his kingdom j “ that 
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lie caused fire-temples to be built wherever he came; for 
whereas hitherto tlie kings had erected their altars od the tops 
of hills, and there performed their adorations in the open air j 
where often, by rains or other accidents, the sacred fire was 
extinguished, and the holy offices disturbed,” But the previous 
union of the simple and inanl^- Persians, with the gay and luxu¬ 
rious Medcs, and afterwards, by conquest, with the magni¬ 
ficence of Babylon, gradually increased tlie splendour of the 
Mithratic rites; and laid them open to the corruptions of the 
more extended paganism, whidi, in after ages, profaned tlie 
laud of the Sun with many strange altars, long )>efbre the inva¬ 
sion of Alexancler claimed one for the Jupiter of Greece. The 
Part Ilians, who followed the Grecian successors of Alexander in 
the empire, professed the ancient rcligiou j but the ivorstiip 
tJiey^affected to restore, was only an entangled web of all that 
had preceded Uiem; and not until the accession of Ardashir 
Bablgan, wlio revived in his own person ^he Kaiuniati, or 
line of Cyrus, were the real doctrines and rites of Zoroaster 
vc-€jstablished. Hence it is probable that under his direction 
these two altars of Nakshi-Roiistam may have been hewn, as 
an example of the original simplicity of the religion he renewed ; 
or they may even be ns ancient as Darius Hystaspes himself} and 
alFord a specimen of his first attempt at placing a rooi* over the 
altar of fire. There being no similitude to the arched addition on 
these, in the memorials extant of the altars used in either of 
those ages, tlicse rough-hewn stones may as reasonably be attri¬ 
buted to the one as to the other. Though there is no appear¬ 
ance of any thing like an arch'm the urchitecturai remains of the 
early sovereigns of Persia, ye. it is not unlikely that the Magi, 
who sometimes dwelt in caves, and there cherished the sacred 
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find how rapidly that simplicity magnificence, how soon 

die images of men usurps the alLara of God, The Desatir, a 
very ancient Fclilivi work, and die BabUtan^ compiled from die 
old Gneber writers, give accounts to support the conclusions we 
may draw from Xenophon and otliers, to the iact of andi early 
changes* We leani that die primeval religion In Persia was 
the worship of the Great First Cause, tj-pified in the solar orb ; 
and that he was adored in tiie open air, from an idea that any 
human temple would liave seemed to exclude the Deity, Burnt 
sacrifices could hardly be otherwise than open to a space whence 
the flame of die pyre might freely ascend j but some altar 
must always have been demanded; some spot distinguished 
from the common rock or earth, on which tlie holy offering was 
to be laid; dierefore, whether it were a mere platform of 
marble, or an elevation of stones, it mattered not; die shape 
was nothing * such an appropriated place, sanctifierl by its use, 
was an altar, to be recurred to again and again for tlie same 
pur|ioses of worship. The simplest principles and rites of die 
Mitliratic religion, appear to have prevailed in Persia till the 
Assyrian conquerors {long previous to the time of Cyrus) over¬ 
ran die country, and encumbered it, first with die polytheism 
of the moon and stars, and secondly with a train of graven 
images. The earliest native annals extant, some of which I 
liave just named, notice these clianges from their primitive 
faiths. After the pure ages of the Maii-abad kings, and a 
grievous interregnum, when all sorts of anardiy broke loose, 
they tell us, tliat a Biittribuior of Jtifiiee appeared in die person 
of Koiamura, who founded a new royal line, and lived in all ivays 
according to the precepts of their first prophet, die holy Alah- 
abatL But Houshong, the son and successor of the Bufiributor 
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fire, might find means to imitate that form, wiien providing a 
shelter for it in the open air. 

Not far from the aJtars, we began to ascend the mountain. 
Its face was steep and rugged, but sUll it was accessible without 
forcing us to the expedient by which we had mounted to the 
tombs. As we atlvanced we saw a arnall marble column, which had 
neither capital nor base, appearing where the heights break off to 
the west; and on gaining the highest point of the rocks, im¬ 
mediately over the perpendicular where the sepulchres are ex¬ 
cavated, we observed several large spots of different dimensions 
cut out of the level of the mountain, os if for the fioois of rooms. 
The one of greatest space is a square of more thau twenty feet; 
and on its surface we found tliree or four steps, elevated above 
each other in the manner of a pedestal to a throne, or an altar. 
It is just over the sepulclires, and probably was coeval with 
them. On that spot, when tlie royal personage was entombed 
fieneath, the funeral sacrifices might have been performed. 
Indeed it bears a striking resemblance to the elevated platforms 
on tlie bas-relief of the tomb, where the Arclumagus stands. 
Finding nothing more to detain us above, we descendeil to the 
lower ground, towartls the north-west, in search of tlie inscrip¬ 
tions mentioned by Mr. Horier, but could not discover them. I 
observed nothing particular during this part of ray ride, except¬ 
ing a few square holes of different sizes and depths, cut in the sides 
of tlic rocks. Every where else was wild, and as abandoned to 
nature as if the footsteps of man had never been there; and as 1 
turned round, to view the venerable scene again, before I put my 
horse to the spur to carry me bad to my quarters, tlie wide ex¬ 
tended solitude of the mountoin above, tlie tenantless and highly- 
wrought tombs in its bosom, witii the gigantic figures at its base. 
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like men of anotlicr age turnefl to niarble, all these awful forms, 
with the silence, and magnitude of every object, gave a parti¬ 
cular grandeur and solemnity to my last impression of Naksld- 
Boustam. 

June 21 sL I left thevillt^e of Hadjee-abad this day; crossing 
its valley, and river, at a short distance from it; and continuing 
along the base of tlie lulls, on its southern side, for about three 
miles, till tJiey terminated nearly opposite Nakshi-Houstam. 
We then bent to the south-west, still close to the mountains, 
and so entereil tlie celebratetl plain of iMerdasbt, in whose bosom 
lies so many treasures of antiquity. A ride of two farsangs more, 
brought us to the village of Kanarali, whidi is situated about 
two miles from the ruins ot Fersepolis ; and within its humble 
walls t set up my head-quarters, while examining the interesting 
relics of one of tlie most splendid capitals in the world. 

June 22fL Tills tnbruuig I rode about a farsang hack, along 
the plain, on tlie road we came yesterday; and at the foot of one 
of the mountains called Nakshi-Rajab, which constihrte the 
Persepolitan range, approached a large natural recess formed of 
rude masses of rock, receding and projecting in a variety of 
picturesque shapes. On the hices of three of tliem, I found as 
many historic bas-reliefs. That to the right (Plate XX\TL) is the 
same in subject, but in smaUer dimensions, of the one at Nakshi- 
Rous tarn which represents the two colfissal horsemen holding the 
royal circlet between them. Tliere is so much difference in the 
compositions, that the prostrate bodies are omitted in this, and the 
execution is ev idently of a later age and leas skilful workmen. The 
figures are more clumsy, and the draperies all in a flutter. It Ls 
greatly mutilated, but not by lime j tlie marks of savage violence 
are scarred o%"er it in a thousand places; and have passed on to 
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commit.tbe same outrages on the sculptures in its neighbour- 
hoodl. Chardin mendous, that soon after the death of Shall 
Abbas tiic Great, the prime minister of his unworthy successor 
ordered sixty men to be employetl every day for a certain length 
of time, in tlie sole business of destroying the ruins in this plain. 
Some disgust had been taken at the passion European travellers 
had shewn to visit these remains ; and thus a barbarous policy 
attempted to sweep them from the earth. 

The costume in this bas-relief is similar to that o£ Sbapoor 
in.the sculpture with Valerian, having the like curling draper} 
tilling from the Uiigh to the ankle. But the king’s crown here, 
resembles tliat of tlie queen’s in the sculpture of Balmram Gour, 
and is appendaged witli vast volumes of floating streamers. 
The length of the excavation is seventeen feet; and like its 
companions, is begun six feet from tlie ground. The next, 
occupies the center of the rece.ss, (Plate XXVir.) and is a repe¬ 
tition of the former subject, only tiie actors are on foot Witli 
one hand, each person holds the wreatli firmly between them, 
while with Uie other they grasp a couple of strong staves. Their 
head-dresses, robes, &c. are like tliose they wear at Nakshi- 
ttoustam, with this only diflerence, that tiie king m this 
sculpture ha.s no flowing curls. Two attendants stand beliind; 
one is beardless, witli the usual badged cap, and holding a fly- 
cliflser; hia companion is resting on the pommel of his sword. 
In the rear of the otlier great jiersonage, stands a long pole, on 
the top of whicii appears a hali^efaced sc^uare moss. Near it are 
two figures, with vis^ea hideouaiy ugly, yet having the contour of 
women. A couple of very small forma are still visible between 
the principal ones, but so demolished as only to allow us to 
trace with great difficulty that tliey carry something resembling 
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an ancient standard. Taking tins altogether, it is tlic most 
inferior of any specimen I had hitherto seen of the ancient 
Persian sculptor j the proportions heing bad, and tJie work 
extremely hide. It appears coeval ivith the superior Inlmurs of 
the kind at Nakshi-RouHtam ; and, though far beneath them in 
merit, it is valuable on account of showing the fashion of tlie 
sword at that time, and the mode of carrying it The Icngtii of 
this excavation is only fifteen feet. 

The tliird bas-relief is by much the largest It has suffered 
so deplorably from the malleta of the destroyers, that Imrdiy a 
lace of die whole group, whlcli fills the marble, has a feature 
left. The leaj&ing personage is evidently royal j he is on horses 
back, preceding a train of followers on foot, who appear to be 
all in one position, leaning botli their hands on their swords, 
which are fastened in front of their belts. These men are 
habited in tunica, trowsers, and outer dose vests dasped on the 
breast Their collars, belts, caps, and every other accoutremeiil, 
differ not In the least ftom each other; hence we may suppose the 
originals represented, die favourite guard of the roonarcli : but the 
disproportions in tlieir effigies, and their utter violations of every 
law of |>erspective, amount perfectly to the ridiculous. The 
king and his steetl are in better taste, for although die latter be 
of dray-horse bulk, it is full of spirit, Ilis majesty, too, is not 
deficient in royal port j and his decorations arc answerable. He 
has an abundance of curls on each side of his head, and (|uantities 
of floating drapery. His boily is coveretl with a vest, most 
fantastically pointed, and curiously chiselled. It reaches mid¬ 
way down his Uugh, where it meets a d^gcr attached to Ids 
side by an endless involvement of ribbands. Near its point we 
discern something like loose trowsers, which flowing downwards, 
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terminate near the ankles in a couple of waving ends, A rich 
collar binds the top of hJs vest, and an additional crossed band 
of pearls appears below it i the waist also is bound by a cestns 
of tlie same costly material The present king, Futleh Ali Shah, 
wears a similar ornament on days of ceremony. The remains 
of a high diwlem, and its balloon summit, finish the regal dress. 
B*>tli hands arc broken away. The trappings of the horse differ 
little from the caparison we saw on Shapoor'^s stately animal 
at Nakslii-Boustam, and has a similar chain or rope, attacheil to 
an acom-tassel, now almost obliterated* An inscription, both 
in Greek and Pehlivi, is engraved on the breast of the horse; 
hut part of tl^e latter runs out on the wall, just belore and under 
the nose of the animal. I subjoin the renovation of the Greek 
by Mons, de Sacey, in liis Menmre» tur let Aniiquites de la Perse, 
He has followed Niebuhr’s copy, wlucli, strange to say, 
havino been matle so many years anterior to mine, exhibits an 
uiscription much more defaced than 1 found it. This may be 
seen, by comparing the large letters in my copy on the drawing, 
with the large letters in this 5 the smaller being introduced by 
the learned foreigner to complete the general sense. 

TO npOc«noN totto MACSaCNOnr 0 €ot 

CAHi/s or SACLteUJC SAClAeUfy sfiftNIHN 
KAl ANAPlAnUlN e* yfNOTC ©GUft bisu 
MAC tat NOT 06OT APTafAPOT SiwtAfssf 
BAC^CION APlANUlN GK I'eNOuj tiwv 
GK IDNOT 0fiOT llAnAKOT BACLUaj. 

C’est ici la figure ilu serviteur d'Ormuzd, du dJeu Sapor, roi 
des ^ols de Tlran et du Touran, dc la race des dieux ; fils du 
serviteur d’Orrauzd, du dieu Ardashir, roi des rois de Tlran, de 
la race des dieux, petit fils du dieu Babeck K>i.” 
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From this translation, supported by tliat of (lie Pehlivt, which 
gives precisely the same meEUiing^ we find that the hing here 
represented, ts Shapoor the First, at the head of his guards, or 
nobles, in some royal procession. It is fortunate, ns a me- 
mdrandum of antiquity, that the swords of these men are in such 
gootl presen'adon \ they difier so entirely from every description, 
gh'en by old writers, of the weapon called a sword by the ancient 
Persians. The change from the old form, is said to Imve been 
introduced by the last Darius, m Imitation of the Greeks, in the 
time of Philip; and from which innovation, the Chaldeans pro- 
ph^cied tlie downfall of the Persian empire by Grecian arms. 
{Q. Curtius, 1. iii. cap. d.) But every sword that 1 have seen 
amongst these remains has been invariably straight. 

About holf-a-mile westward on the plain, is a large and high 
srpiare platform, oi* periectlj smooth white marble, around 
which, at a little distance, are several heaps of mins, seeming 
to be the remains of some considerable edifice which liad 
formerly surrounded an extensive area, of which the superb 
platform, whatever might have been its superstructure, formed 
the center. From tlie various mounds and scattered fragments, 
lying all the way between this spot and Tackt^i-sTenisheod, and 
again further to the south-east, I cannot doubt tiiat the capital 
stretched along the whole fbot of the mountain, even to con¬ 
necting itself with Nakshi-Roustani, and thence extended to 
the north-west upon the plain. At about a faraang’s distance 
from hence, rises a pointed hill, on which is the appearance of a 
considerable building. This, I concluded to be one of the three 
Ibrtresses mentioned by the Asiatic author HamdouUah, under 
the names of Istaker, Chekescb, and Chekwan, and whicli of old 
formed the great bulwarks of the plain. But the people of 
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Hadjee-abad, and Kanarah, seemed to know nothing of the 
matter, when T enquired particuiarly about the most fametl of 
them all, tliat of Istaker.^ 

Having returned from the sculptured recess of Nakshi-lUjab, 
ray whole attention became absorbed in the ruins of Persepolis, 
the great capital itself, which lies in latitude 39" 59' 

1 settled my people at Kanandi, and followed the same plan in my 
daily excursions I had adopted at Nakahi-Roustam. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 23d, under a sun which made a fire-altar of die rock, I 
began my investigations. Certainly, a positive knowledge of the 
original names of ancient cities, is a great satisfaction to, l^Atli 
historian and antiquary; but since these magnificent remains 
are sufficiently recognised, to identify dieir having made |iiirt of 
the splendid capital of the East, so long celebrated by authors 
under the name of Persepolis, it seems to me n subject of no 
material consequence, that we do not know whether it were 
primevally called Elamais, Maker, or Tackt-Klemaheed. After 
the eHtablishment of the empire by Cyrus, It is well known that 
he and his immediate descendants divided their residence chiefly 
between Ihibylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, He was a conqueror 
long before he was a king ^ and while Cambyses, his father, 
reignetl in Persia and occupied his own ca|)ital; and Cyaxares 
his uncle yet lived, and maintained lus state in Ecbatana, the 
principal city of the Aledes; Cyrus resided at times in Ruby Ion, 
which he had subdued, mu) then afterwards at Susa, when tlio 
dcatli of Abradates gave tlie whole province to his generous prince 
and friemL C)tub did not live more than eight years afler he 
hecamc master of' llie empire, and therefore could not have had 
much time to dlstinguiah.Persepolis by any long residence there i 
tliough we find that he often went thither, ns well, as to his sacer- 
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dotal city In the neighbourhood, to bestow the beneficence of 
a king upon their inhabitants, and to offer his oblations to the 
godsL Wc leam firom everal writers, that at different periods 
botli Cyrus and Ids successors had added to the splendours 
of the city which the Greeks called Peraepolis. (Strabo. Diod. 
Siculus.) Xenophon clearly points out its situation, by noticing 
its no CTeat distance from the firontiers of Media. But however 
the Persian monarchs might dioose to pass their lives, first in one 
capital, and th^ another, of their wide dominions, their ultimate 
repose was always souglit in the sepulcliral caves of their native 
mountains. Plere we see their tombs ; and the most authentic 
historians testily, how almost invariably their remains were 
transported hither. The traces which were left of the once 
great and flourishing capital of ancient Penh, have been gra¬ 
dually disappearing ever since the year 982, when the final blow 
which destroyed it as a city, was struck by Sumeanah-a-Dowlah, 
p vizier of the caliph ol' Bagdad, then master of Persia. Suc¬ 
ceeding princes and their ministers, (though seldom cither of tlie 
native race,] continued, an extraordinary hostility to lliese memo¬ 
rials of former greatness ; as if the destruction of the works and 
earthly monuments of the illustrious dead, could destroy the me¬ 
mory of virtues which can never die 1 But notwitlistonding these 
incessant dilaphlations ibr so many ages, mighty ruins yet sur¬ 
vived } and a few* human beings still found a dwelling-place 
amongst Its roofless walla, so late as the the sixteenth century j 
but, how was the glorious city become dim We arc told that 
o nl y a few huts tlien occupied the courts of the successors of 
Cyrus. Alons. Favine, in his curious and cbivalrio Chronicle of 
the World,*^ published in Paris about U»e year]fil9, gives an in¬ 
teresting account of liow the very subject we are now discussing 
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was considered by scholars in his days. ** The capital city in 
the kingdom of Persia (he says,) was named Susa. It was 
thwarted with the great river Choaspia, of which water, and none 
other, the kings of Persia used to drink, in whatsoever place 
they were. At one parasangue from Susa, (a parasangiie con- 
taineth three-score stades, which made seven thousand five 
hunilrcd paces, amounting to two miles or thereabout, at lour 
thousand paces lor a mile,) was a village called for 

eiccellency, and therein was a temple, dedicated to Pallas, the 
goddess of arms, and named Pasargadhr, in which temple the 
monarchs of the Persians were crowned.’* It is curious to see 
how a really learned man of that })eriod lias abridged the distance 
lietween these two ancient capitals; and while he shows so much 
knowledge concerning the history of the places he names, how 
he makes so great a jumble of their relative ]K>sitions; yet, it is 
not imsatisfactory to find, from wliat fte says of die temple of 
Faaargadfe, that opinion liacl then placed its site so near the 
situation where we believe its ruins stand; it* not within the 
Ijoundaries of Persepolis, yet not many farsangs from them. 

To attempt any guess of the period wlicn tlic city of Persepolis 
hfst rose from the plain, would be as useless and bewildering as 
to analyse its various names; the means now in our hands, of 
tomiing any satis^toiy conjectures respecting its origin, can only 
reach to the probable era of the different remaining nuns; by 
comparing their architectural fragments and sculptured relics, 
witli the yet eaisting specimens of these arts in those countries 
which were once connected with Persia either by conquest or 
aUiancG. The most conspicuous remains in Persepolis, or, as the 
natives cal! it, TackUiWcmsheed, (the throne of Jemsheed,^ are 
Chehelminar, or the Forty Columns. The immediate impression 
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that struck luc ia m? hrst walk amidjit them, was, tliat en masses 
and in detail, they bore a strong resemblance to the arcluteclural 
taste of Egypt- A circumstance which need not be a matter of 
surprise, since the early wars, mutual conquests, and reciprocal 
captivities of eadi other's subjects between the sovereigns of this 
part of the world, may well account for a general resemblance in 
the building of their cities, and even in the maniieni of their 
people. And when we recollect certain particulars in the 
history of Egypt, we may more readily understand why we find 
the columns of the Nile on tlie plains of Persia. About forty 
years before tlie conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, Nebuchadnezzar 
over-ran the whole of Egypt, and loading himself and his army 
with the rich spoils of the country, returned to Babylon with a 
multitude of captives. This great conquest achieved, and after 
having ma<le an end of all his other w'ars, he set himself down 
to erect and to finish the great buildings of bis own gigantic 
city. Hence, what is more probable than, in consequence of the 
family relationship between the Persian monarch Cambyses 
(who hail married Mandana of Media, the sister of Amyitis, the 
queen of Nebuchadnezzar,) and the conqueror of E^pt, that fie 
should be j>ermltted to share in the talents of the Ingenious, 
amongst tlie captives of fiis kinsman and ally ? And again, when 
Cyrus tlie son of Cambyses annexed Babylon to his empire, and 
brought avray witli him its treasures and artisans into other 
cities of Ills kingdoms, Babylon would then yield the lemons it 
learnt in Egypt, to the Persian conqueror. And if tlicse are not 
enough to account for tfie Egyptian appearance of PersepoJis, 
Diodorus Siculus gives ample details of tfie expedition of 
C^byses the son of Cyrus against Amasis, and his successor 
Psamttfenitiis; botli princes having refused the usual tribute to the 
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new sovereign of the empire* The Persian monarch soon sulklued 
his refiracbory tributary, and carried away from Thebes the 
richest ornaments of its edifices, to decorate his palaces of Susa 
and Persepolis j besides, he wisely accompanied the spoil with 
Egyptian workmen, to place them properly in their new stations* 
(Died. Sic. L i.) These artisans must have been amongst the 
six thousand captives of Egypt, whom Cambyses brought Irom 
thence, and ivliich are mentioned by Ctesias. Future princes 
followed the same example, of adorning their capital with the 
talents, as well as treasures of tlie countries they conquered, till, 
in the words of Q. Curtius, ** Persepolis liecame the glory of the 
East; no other etty existing that could be compared to it^’ Ihrt 
the description that enters closest into particulars, is that of 
Diodorus Siculus; and ere I repeat my own observations, I sliatl 
give an extract from him, that what he says may be comparwl 
with my sketch of the ruins of the Palace of Forty Pillars j and 
the correspondence between tlie past and the present will be 
more clearly seen* 

” A triple wall encircled tlie place. The first wall was six¬ 
teen coudea in height, defended by parapets, and flanked with 
towers. The second wall was in form like the first* but twice 
ita elevation/^ These two embattled walls were probably built 
out pretty far on the plain, and not a trace of them remains. 
But to return to our historian, — *' Tire third wall is a square^ 
and cut in the Tnoimfain, being sixty coudes in heighL It is de- 
tended by palisadoes of copper, and has doors of the same, of 
twenty coudes high. The first wall is to Inspire awe, the second 
for strength, and the last for the defence of the palace. To the 
east of this, about four hundred feet distant, is Uie spot caJleil 
the Royal Mountain, containing the tombs of the kings* Here 
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the rock is hollowed out into severs! chambers; to gain the 
entrance to which the coffins are hoisted up bj machiner}’: no 
other wa}’ of ascending to them exists.” 

1 shall now proceed witli the result of my diumal investiga^ 
tions) which the general plan of the place subjoined will addi¬ 
tionally illustrate. (Plate XXX.) It includes the part of the 
mountain that lies immediately behind the great platlbrm of the 
immense square cut from the rock, which Diodorus describes; 
as, no doubb this division of the hill comprises what that his¬ 
torian calls the ** Royal Moimtain.” There the tombs are to l>e 
found. The connection of this sacred inclosure w'ith the great 
plane of the edifice below, naturally comes within the bounds of 
wiiat might be called the castellated palace. On the ground 
above, appear several mounds and stoney heaps, marking three 
distinct lines of walls and towers ; which may readily be traced 
by the observer who does not estimate ffitigue when in pursuit 
of information. They were a protection to the city on this 
side; which, otherwise, might have been exposed to invasion 
from the higher ground. Tlieir situation and direction will be 
seen in the plan ; and may convince us, that a palace so well 
defended on all sides, was rightly named by Q. Curtius, when 
he cadled It a bulwark of the capital. His words are, ** From 
the situation of the palace, portly on tlie rock, and partly on 
the mountain, it became a kind of cltadcL” Wlien the Arabs 
attacked the still remaining strength of Istaker, or Fersepotis, 
at the close of the reign oi' Yezdijerd the last of the Sassanlan 
race, in the year A. D. 642, the slaughter was so great in this 
dilapidated capital, that every part of it was covered with the 
dead. But they must liave possessed themsdvea of tJiese 
higher works, before they descended to tlie destruction of the 
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teat j iimumerabie quantities of arrow-heads being found hom 
lime to time, along the niins of the walls above, also over the 
ground below, and on the tops of the remaining ivalls of wha^ is 
called tJie palace. 

The artifidal plain, on w'hich the mins of this immense ro^al 
citadel or palace stand, is of a very irregular shape; probably it 
was in a general way die origirid form of the rode, and the 
projector judged, in cutting it, that as long as he obtained 
the expanse demanded, the nicety of the square on the ex¬ 
treme verge, was of little consequence. Howe%-er, like the 
foundations of all the great works in Egypt, connected with 
religion and die monarch, this platform faces tlie four cartUnal 
points. 'Fhe scale on which the plane is drawn, will show the 
return of all the angles. The following is the foil extent of each 
face. That to the south, is 802 feet, to the north 926, and to 
the west 1425. The level on which the buildings have been 
erected, is become exceedingly uneven, by being raised m parts 
by the accumulation of fallen ruina, and the soil which from 
various, causes collects in time over such heaps. To the north¬ 
west, considerable inasses of the native rock show themselves 
witlioui encumbrance, and still bearing the marks of the original 
hammers and other implements with which the higher pieces 
hail been hewn down to the level requireiL In the same direc¬ 
tion, just beyond the fece of the artUictal plain, the rock pro¬ 
trudes itself in vast aljrupt dilfs, but still showing traces of not 
ttaving quite escaped the pick-axe, which had spread the great 
surhtcc in their neighbourhood. In deeper cavities, the pro¬ 
gress of a quarry is visible; part of the -rock in some places 
being half hewn through ■ and in otliers, lying in completed 
slabs, ready for removaL Indeed there are plain indications. 
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both above and below, that even at tha close of tke last brandi 
of die Kaianian djTiaaty, this superb structare was not deemed 
entirely finished. It was a costly gem, to which every succeed¬ 
ing hand thought it could give an additional polish. But what 
had already been done, could not be exceeded j nor cau any 
tiling ever transcend the strength and beauty with which the 
rocky terrace has been constructed. Its steep feces are formed 
of dark-grey marble, cut into gigantic square blocks, exquisitely 
polished i and, without the aid of mortar, fitted to eadi other 
with such doaeness and precision, tliat when first oomplctcd, the 
perfected platform must iiave appeared as part of the solid 
mountain itself, levelled to become a foundation for a structure 
whose yet proud columns may bear a date of above two thou¬ 
sand years. The height of the platform from the ground is in 
general eonsiderably lowereti from what it was In the time of 
Diodoruses description. Tlie encroachment of ruins and vege¬ 
tation, and ottier heaping-up matters, at its base, have raised 
hillocks against all the sides, making rough slopes where once 
were tlie smoothest perpendiculars. I measured tlieni in several 
places I and at a spot near to the group of columns, its prs^m 
peqmndicular line is thirty feet; but from observation, tliere 
can be no doubt that, might we dear away all that hides this 
beautliul wall, we should find an additlojial depth of twenty feet, 
and most probably more. Tlie southern side, at tills time, does 
not rise higher than eighteen or twenty feet; and, I tin ilk, never 
could have exceeded thirty. To tlie north it varies from sixteen 
to twenty-six. Tliis spacious artificial plain, may be said to 
consist of three separate terraces. The first, and lowest, embraces 
tlie whole length of the southern face (T), and is in width one 
hundred and eighty-tliree feet. The second contains the whole 
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of area (17 U). The third and most elevated (V), haa been 
entirely covered with buildings, and certainly the most magni¬ 
ficent of the whole. Along the edge of the lowest terrace, 
larger masses of stone remain in different spots, which appear 
fragments of a parapet wall: they are worked with the same 
colossal strength, and gigantic proportions, as the rest of the 
edifice. On the edge of the third, or highest terrace, to the 
south, are decided marks where a strong range of railing or 
paliaadoes have been. These marks cease at the top of the 
flight of steps which connect this terrace with the one beneath, 
(N). At the top of the steps we find two large holes, cut deeply 
in the stone, which received the pivots of the gates that anciently 
closed this ingress, I liave thus given a general idea of the 
ground on which the great citadel-palace, « the glory of the 
East," stood in “ the day of its beauty and its power.” I shall 
now, in detail, describe the mins that remain. 

Tliere is but one way by which the summit of the platform is 
attained, and Uiat consists of an ascent by steps, situated in its 
western face. Tilts approach is so stupendous, and on a scale 
TO tftagnificent, that it fully prepares the mind for the correspond¬ 
ing forms of vasttiess and grandeur it is to meet aljova A 
double flight of stairs on a veiy gentle ascent, rise nortli and 
south, emerging fiom a flat place, which is gained from the face 
of the valleyis over a considerable slope of accumulated mins and 
rubbish.* This space occupies 45 feet by 22, the latter measure¬ 
ment forming the width of the steps; eadi stop is three inches and 
a half in height, an<l m all they number fifly-five. The masons 
had not required many blocks of marble for their structure, each 
block being so large as to allow ten or fourteen steps to be cut 
into its solid mass. The sbe of the base these cover is 67 feet 
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by 22. On ascending the first flight, an irregular Janding-pkce 
presents itself^ of S*t feet by 44, irom whence springs a second 
flight, femied of forty-eight steps, and covering 59 feel by 22. 
A couple of corresponding staircases terminate on the grand 
level of the platform, by a landing-place occupying 64 feet. I 
dropped a line from this upper landmg-place to the lower one, 
and found the distance produced was 29 feeL As tiiere cannot 
be a doubt that the present visible height of the platform is not 
much more than half Its origmal elevation from tire plain* so 
the length of the flights of stairs from the plain must have been 
abridged in the same manner. The hcauty and ease of the 
• ascent which remains, will readily be understood, when I mention 
that I invariably rode iny horse up and down them during my 
visits to their interesting summit It struck me as a singular 
taste, to have made the only entrance to this vast space, not in 
the center of any one of Its iaeea, but so much to the contrary, 
as to be 961 feet from the BOuihem lace, and 208 from tlie 
northern. 

On reaching the platferm, the first objects that strike the 
astonished traveller, are the lofty sides of an enormous portal, 
(C). The interior feces of its walls are sculptured into the forms 
of two immense quadrupeds, which, on nearer approach, we 
found to represent a couple of colossal bulls. (Plate XXXI.) 
They look towards the west; their heads, chests, and fore^legs 
almost the whole thickness of tlie walls in that 
direction, the rest of their bodies is left in relief A kind of 
pedestal, formed of two blocks, elevates them five feet above tlic 
level of the platform. On the fine surface of the hewn stone, 
which forms the portal, and at a considerable height over the 
backs of the animals, are three small compartments, and all 
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filled witli tlie arrow-headed inscriptions. Whatever may have 
finlsheil the top of Uiese walls, is so totally destroyed, timt not a 
vestige remains, to give the least ground of judging whether a 
friezed cornice and flat roof connected the gate-way at its 
summits, or that they always stood as they do now, (lerfectly 
separated. The heads of the bulls arc entirely gone, but enough 
ia left of the anlmala to show distinctly wliat they are. In the 
one I have drawn, die cloven foot of a bull,* with the strong 
outlines of his form, are very apparent; and the bold, imwerful 
fixture of hie station, is particularly striking and grand. Tlie loss 
of his head deprived me. of the only means of knowing whether 
he carried one or two horns; but I have no doulit on the , 
subject, every' symbolical animal ot the kind, that I have seen 
in Persian architecture, having only one horn. Hound the necks 
of diese bucolic sentinels are broad collars of roses, executed 
with tlie most critical nicety ? and over the chest, back, and ribs, 
extends a kind of decoration resembling short curling hair, but 
cut with a correctness and delicacy of chiselling so p^'uhar to 
Persian sculptures of antiquity, tliat I have been elaborate, I 
may say to a hair, In delineating such diatinguiahing marks of 
die art and its epoch. Tlie proportions of die animals arc 
admirable; anil, although the manner of their execution be sec, 
yet there is a corresponding grandeur in their Ibrins, which 
perfectly accords with tlie prodigious scale on winch all around 
them is designed. 

The dimensions of die wall that forms one side of the portal, 
014 * as follows. Its breadth, facing tlie west, is five feet, and its 
length twenty-one j its height agrees exactly witli what Niebuhr 
calculated, thirty feet. The proportion between it, and the 
Persian who stands with his back against its outer side, in 
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the drawing, will give a tolerably correct idea of its sublime 
appearance- Tlie one wall is distant from the other about 
twelve feet, and the intervening space finely flagged with 
beautifully polbUcd slabs cut from tlie neighbotiring rock- In 
having Jius described one side, I need only say that the other 
corresponds to it exactly. On both* I am sorry to say, I found 
a cloud of initials, and names, and dates, of former visitants to 
the spot* to the no small injury of the fine surface of the stone. 
In the very learned and distinguished observations made on 
the remains of Persepolis by R-ofessor ileeren, I have found 
cause to remark, in more than one Instance, how that gentleman 
has been led astray by tJie incorrect m a niter in which travellers 
have copied tliese bas-reliefs, 1 am certain that if he were to be 
standing on this platform, and viewing the portal, he would im¬ 
mediately pronounce that the two colossal animals which support 
the portal, are bulls, and in no way resembling the monociros 
of Ctesias, He supposed this extrsordluary creature to have 
existed in the mountainous tract north of India, and east of Persia, 
bordering on the desert : indeed* it is there that he finds pa.sturc 
for oil his fabtdotis animals. The bulls at the gate of Persepolis 
have all the luiu'ks of tlie most powerful strength j a neck muscnlar 
and short, %vith joints gigantically knit, and a force of muscles, 
which show tlie [lerfect knowledge of the artisti Tlie broad 
ornamented chest, aiuj the position of the animal, are full of 
a ponderous majesty. It Is something extraordinary, to see such 
weiglsL of body and Hmbs, united with such spirit in the attitude, 
and action of the muscles, tliat the w'iiole seems ready t6 move 
from the great mass to whldi it is attacheti. Tlie tall and doven 
hoof differ totally from the wild ass, and indicate decidedly the 
animal to which they belong. Supposing that the head were 
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here, and that we found it had only a single hom, still that 
would be no just ground for alFirmtng tliat the ^rreature it 
belonged to, must be the monociros of Cteaias, A little recol¬ 
lection of the opinions entertained respecting the bull by certain 
nations of the East, and the ancient Persians amongst others, 
will be sufficient, when connected with its colossal image on the 
stone, to male© us apprehend that it was planted here for a 
pro founder reason than mere ornament. In Egypt, Syria, and 
India, the animal was woraliipped as a divinity. The Indians, 
who adore their gods in symbols, conceived the bull to be the 
best representation of creative energy, and therefore worshipped 
Seeva, the Creator, under its form. I'll© Apis of the Egyptians 
received divine honours from the same reason. The ancient 
Persians peculiarly venerated the hull, from the lessons they had 
leantt of the Chaldean astronomers, of its association with the 
sun when that genial luminary enters the constellation of Taurus j 
an event which filled the whole nation with joy, as prodaimiiig 
the approaching renovation of nature; and the Magi, more dearly 
to impress on the people the regeneratbg power of this celestial 
conjunction between the divine MiUira and the planetary 
emblem of Urn animal most useful in replenishing the earth, 
ordered that, on great occasions, tlie bull should be slain in 
sacrifice to that creative gotl But, from this very circumstance 
of its liaving been made a victim, we learn that, however vene- 
rated, It was not regarded as an object of worship itself From 
first to last, in dl its figured appeaiauces on Persian remains, it 
seems a point of some emblematic imagery. In many places of 
these mins I shall have to notice allegorical combinations of men 
and animals, also to speak of animals alone; and the present sta¬ 
tion of the bull stands the first in the range, seeming a very apt 
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S 3 rmbo] of* Power, tlist kept the gftte of the great king. Hirouglu 
out all pagan mythoJogy, we find the bull set down as the emblem 
of power, and the'lion, of royalty. The lion and the bull, either 
singly, or in forms compounded of both animals, are found some 
way connected with almost all the ancient structures in Persia * 
and the frequent recurrence of this kind of liierogljpliical 
inscription on the architraves of palaces, or the sides of gates, 
or the roofs of temples, may easily be read as declarative of the 
royal power by which they are all sustainedp The horns of an 
animal are another symbol of strength, or perhaps we had 
better say of force, since they are only useful to the owner as a 
weapon of attack or deface. The strength lies in the bull | the 
act of force, in the liom with which he strikes. Two or more 
horns rising from the same head, in the hieroglyphic language 
of the East, being generally understood to represent tlic number 
of kingdoms under the command of some supreme monarch; 
why might not the single horn on tlie head of the bull be typical 
of the concentrated force of an empire ? But the prophet Daniel 
( who wrote in this veiy empire) thus citplains the position of such 
a born; ** And the great horn that is between his eyes is the 
first king j” (Dan. c, viii, v. 21.) meaning the fbimder of an em¬ 
pire. A single hom representing Cyrus, on these symbols, in the 
same way that Daniel speaks of Alexander under this figure as 
founding the Macedonian empire on the mins of that of Cyrus. 

In the Zendavesta, it is staled that the bull was the first 
created animal; tliat his essence proceeded from die moon, and 
from him sprung men, and all other animals. Some remarks of 
Mr. Faber on this subject, to be found in that invaluable treasury 
of profound learning, his work on the “ Origin of Pagan 
Idolatry,** are highly illustrative of the true meaning attached to 
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ihls tnytliological account of man being the oHkpring of the 
moon and » bull. Thia strange feble, if believed by the Persians^ 
would certainly increase their reverence for the Image of their 
homed ancestor; but that they had no notion of worshipping 
the animal^ either in reality or in effigy, may be corroborated, by 
the tact of Cambysea, liic son of Cyrus, stabbing the Apis of 
Kgypt in indignation at so gross an Idolatry. Xenophon, who 
remarks .that the bull in Persia is held sacred to MithiB} also 
gives an account of its being led as a victim in the great 
triumphal sacrifice by Cyrus. On the chest of the boU, at the 
gate I have been describing, a large radiated orb is sculptured. 

IVoceetling onward to the Kast, (D) at the distance of twenty- 
four feet in a direct line from the portal, once stood four mag¬ 
nificent columns. 'Pliey were all erect at the time Sir John 
ChawHn visited PersejwHs. Two only now remain; but not a 
relic of their companions. They were placed equidistant from 
each other at twenty-two feet- The accumulation of ruins now 
mouldered into cairth, has nearly burietl tlie bases of those which 
yet stand. Tlieir capitals ate singular and beautiful; (Plate XLV* 
fig. Ti) consisting, as it were, of three combined into one, Tlie 
diott gradually narrows towards the top, varied by thirty-nine 
llutings near the cincture, each of w'hidi ts four inches in width. 
Tlic tor IB thirteen feet ten inches in circmnfctencc; and from 
thence to the top of tlie capital is about forty-five feet- As the 
Ijase on which it rests, seems to differ in no respect from otliers 
1 shall have to describe^ to prevent repetition I omit its descrip¬ 
tion here. Tlie surface at the top of the capitals is perfectly 
smooth, without the least vestige of any loose fragment; and I 
should be led to imagine, that when the four stood erect, anti 
were united, they might have sustained the plane or pedestal of 
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>ionie aculptureci symbolical image. I have beibre mentioned 
that these colmnna liad been placed at idjout twenty-four feet 
from the first portal j an etjual space separates them from 11 
second (E), which differs in no way from the preceding, either 
in form or dimensions, excepting that its length is eighteen feet 
instead of twenty-one. The irmer sides of this are sculptured In 
iike maEuier witii the other j but the animals represented here, 
are of a very extraordinary formation. (Plates XXXIL XXXIIL) 
Their*size is gigantic, Hke die others; but their appearance is 
monstrous. They have the body and legs of a buli, ornamented 
with simiiar trappings to those already described; but an 
enormous pair of wings project fi-om the shoulders, extending 
high over the back, and covermg tlie breast, whence they might 
seem to spring, as the whole chest is cased with tiieir plum^. 
'I’he huge feathers which compose the wings are exquisitely cut j 
corresponding to each other, witli the usual care, so peculiar to 
the earliest sculptors of this country. The heads of the animals 
look direct to the mountain, which is due east, and show the 
faces of men • but the blind zeal of the viziers of the caliphs, ij' 
not some later hand, has terribly mutilated the features; yet 
enough remains of tlie whole visage and its appendages, to show 
that it Was meant to symbolise no ordinary jiersonage. The 
expression of the countenance is severe; and a long and cere* 
fully curled lieard adds to the majesty of tile general air. The 
ears are those of a bull, and from them hang targe drop ear-rings 
of a very elegant form. On tlie hea<l b a cylindrical diadem, 
on both sides of whicli, horns are clearly represented, wduding 
from the brows upwards, towards the front of the crown; the 
wliole liemg surmounted by a sort of coronet, formed of a range 
of leaves like the lotos, and bound widi *a fillet beautifully 
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in the usual .tjle of the ancient Persian king. ( the 
is disposed in the way peculiar to royalty ( but the hinder hair 
lies inlon- and dose curls round the back of the neck, totaUy 
dHferine any of the baa-reUeft in other parts of the ruina 
From die top of the crown to the hoof, Uie animal measures 
nineteen feet. Tliree compartments of incription are cut in the 


wall over hia body. . ■ n • i. .i 

This is the only specimen known to exist in P^sia, where Uie 

human and bestial form are conjoined j in vain 1 sought, for 

any trace of a similar union ; and 1 have been assured by the 

most unquestionable authorities, Umt no other (an be discovered, 

either here, or in any other part of the kingdom. Various 

opinious have been conceived oi' its meaning j and amongst 

ntliers, Mons. Anquetll du Peion advances very cogent reasons 

for supposing it to be a symbolical representation of Noah, the 

second patriarch of mankind, the great legislator of the earth, 

and instructor in all the arts tending to human comfort. Mons. 

de Sacey considers it to be the emblem of Kaiamurs, the first 

sovereign of the Paishdadtan dynasty, (whom the Zcennt-ul- 

Tuarikh derives as third in descent from Noah;) and he draws 

the name Kaiamurs from Gms>-\-> 7 itWd^ bull-and-man. But it is not 

less interesting to observe how this singular hieroglyphic might 

be attributed to Cyrus himself, whose empire over the East was 

prophesied by Ezekiel, under almost the same figure, upwards 

of fifty years before Ills accession. The prophet beholds in a 

vision, the symbolical images of the four great empires which 

are to succeed each other until the coming of the Messiah ; and 

he thus expresses himself: » i^nd their feet were straight feet; 

the sole of their feet was like the sole of a cdfn foot, and they 
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sparkled like the colour of burnished brass. Their were 
joined one to another j they turned not when they went j they 
went every one straight forward- Ah for the likeness of their 
faces, they four had the face of a aioji, and the face of a lion on 
tile right aide: and they four had the face of an ox on the left 
side: they four also had the face of an eagle.** (f^ek. ch. 1. 
ver. 7. 9,10.) Daniel foretels the empire of the same prince, 
under a similar union of the human with the bestial form, de> 
scribing It as a /ton mth anngr; and he adds, Uiat he 

gazed on it till “ it was lifted up ftom the earth, and made stand 
upon the feet as a man, and a heart was given to it” 

(Dan. ch. vH, v. 4.) Commentators have explained the human 
attributes, given in these symbolical imi^ries, as prophetic of 
the peculiar wisdom and clemency of Cyrus's character. But 
whatever be the real intention, in the bull-man, which is here 
planted in the ancient seat of the earliest monarchs of the EasL 
in the gate of his palace, his attributes fully answer the general 
idea of an emblematic reference to a just sovereignty. In the 
bull-form, we liave the plenitude of power; in the human head 
and regal ornaments, the sovereign and the sage; in the exalted 
hhrus, the force of action, and a lofty sense of the awe it inspires; 
aiul the wings may either ty[)ily the celestial descent, or the 
kingly actmly, or the parental protection, of the royal character. 

On turning to the right of the portaJ, an expanse of a hundred 
and sixty-two feet lies between it, and the magnificent terrace 
that supports the multitude of columns, from which it takes its 
name. One object alone, interrupts the attention in our progress 
towards them; this is a fine and conspicuous cistern, hewn out of 
the solid rock, in dimensions eighteen feet by sixteen. Jt stands 
now only three feet above the level of tlie rock, or rather eartli 
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tlaat has collected over it, Subterraneom aqueducts filled it 
with water ; and as anotlier of these channels rima in a parallel 
line to the west* it is probable that a corresponding reservoir 

may have been in that direction. 

On drawing near the CkehcUninar^ or Palace of Forty Pillars, 
which is the name given to this splendid division of mins, tlie 
eye ia riveted by tlie grandeur and beautiful decorations of the 
Bights of steps which lead up to them. This superb approach 
consists of a double staircase, projecting considerably before 
the northern face of the terrace, the whole length’of which is 
two hundred and twelve feet; and at each extremity, east and 
west, rises another range of steps: again, about the middle, 
projecting from it eighteen feet, appear two smaller flights rising 
from the same points. Here the extent of the r^ge, incJncling 
a landing-place of twenty feet, amounts to clghty-sLx. The 
ascent, like tliat of the great entrance from the plain, is ex¬ 
tremely gradual; eadi fiight containing only tliirty low steps, 
none exceeding four inches in height, in breadth fourteen inches, 
and in length sixteen feel. The whole front of the advanced 
ranffe is coveml with sculpture. Tire eye, at first, roves over 
it, lost in the multitude of figures, and bewildered by the 
thronging ideas instantly associated with tlie crowd of various 
interesting objects before it. But I took time to distinguish 
every figure, to examine all its peculiarities, and to copy tltem 
as distinctly as I cotiJd; (Hate XXXIV.) and this drawing being 
done to a regular scale, with a description in explanation, will, 
I hope, give some just impression of the general aspect of so 
magnificent a piece of work- 

The apace immediately under the landing-place is divided 
into three compartments. The centre one has a plain surface, as 
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U' intended for an inscription; probably, writing may liave been 
there, which is now oblitcratetl. To the left of it, are four 
standing figures about five feet sii inches high, hobiied in long 
robes, with brogue-lilte buskins on their feet. They each hold 
a short spear in an upright position, in Iwth hands. The 
fluted, flat-topped cap, before describeti on other iMw-rclIefe, U 
on their heails; and from the left shoulder hangs their tww amt 
quiver. Tlie nicety witti which alt the deUib arc executed, 
render these sculptures particularly interesting to the liiatorian, 
and to tlie historical painter; they mark tiie costume of the 
time and the people, and their progress in the form, variety, 
and use of arms; and in tiie latter Instance, I cannot omit no¬ 
ticing the clearness with whicli they show the ancient method of 
stringing the bow, and the manner of attaching the leather cover 
to the quiver, which protects the feathers of the arrows from 
damage. Being an old lK>wman myself, these peculiarilies of 
archery were more readily observed by me. 

On the right of the vacant tablet are three figures only. Tliey 
look towards the opposite four, and differ tn no way with respect 
to their robes and fluted helmet; but tliey have neither bows 
nor quiver; carrying the spear only; with the mUition of a 
large shield on the left arm, something in the shape of the body 
of a violinceJlo ; or rather, I should say, exactly in tbe form ot 
a Boeotian buckler. It appears extraordinary, lliat none of thesf! 
artned figures wear any thing like a sword or dagger j but on ex- 
aminmg all tlie sculptures throughout, I did not find the represent¬ 
ation of what we call a sword, on any one of them. As this scem.^ 
to have been the grand approach to the entrance of the palace 
above, doubtless the spearmen just described must have been 
intended to pourtray the royal guards; the fashion of whose 
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dress accords perfectJj with the account given of it by Herodotus, 
{b. V. c. xlix-) who states that they were armed with a bow 
and a short spear, and habited in long robes, with their liair 
flowing full behind." When describing the army of Xerxes, he 
writes ,—“ The Persians defend their heiuis with a small helmet 
called a tiara ; their bodies are covered wUli sleeved tunics of 
various colours i upon these are plates of steel, like tiie scales 
of a 6sh j their thigfis are protected in the same way. They 
arc armed with large bows and arrows, the shafts of which 
are reeds* They carry a short spear j and for defence use a 
shield denominatetl gerra : beneath it Is the quiver; and on 
their r^hl side is a dagger Imng from a belL” — In ncitiier of 
these descriptions do we find a sword mentioned; but Xe- 
nophoD, in liis Cyropedia, particularly names it, whene%'er the 
arms of the Persians are noticed. From all this, and never 
finding the vestige of a sword on any of these most ancient bas- 
reliefs, I am led to think that when the authors of greatest .tntt- 
quity speak of the Persian sword, they can only intend this 
dagger-like weapon, tlie of the Gr^ks, and die acinaces 

of the Romans, the poniard, so accurately delineated by Hero¬ 
dotus, being invariably worn on the right side. We find another 
sort of weapon of the kind, mentioned by writers as having been 
in use amongst tlie Persians ^ such as the copis of Q, Curtins, 
(b. viiL c. xiv.) But I should regard tills latter, as the short 
falchion peculiar to certain tribes immediately bordering on the 
shores of the Euphrates, and the Persian gulf, who would, at 
times, serve in the Persian armies. It is described as curved, 
like the dagger of the present day, which b in use amongst 
their descendants. 

Before I proceed farther in describing these memorials of, 
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perhaps, the moat interesting empire of the earth, 1 shall sub* 
join what Xenophon narrates of the change of dress which Cjtus 
introduced amongst the leading people of his native Persia, 
when he united that kingdom with the realm of Media. ** Cjtus 
was of opinion that princes should not only excel thase under 
tlieir dotniuion in virtues, but in appearance also. Hence he 
chose to wear the Median robe, and. persuaded the companions 
of his exploits to do the same; urging, that if a man had a 
defect in his person, the flowing draper)- concealed it; and if he 
were of fine proportions, the nobleness of the dress added to the 
dignity of his stature. With this habit, they adopt a sort of 
buskin, between the sole of which and die foot, a small substanre 
may be introduced to elevate the wearer to any increase of height 
he pleases. 

” Cyrus also allowed his associates to colour their eyes, that 
Uiey might seem to have finer eyes than the rest of the people, 
and gain respect from their beauty. He was careful however to 
keep their manners as severe and decent as before, exhorting 
diem never to l)c seen to spit, or blow tfie nose, or to commit 
any other sort of Irrevorencc before the people* IVhen he made 
his first grand procession from his palace, he called around him 
all diosc, botli Persians and others, who were high in command 
under lilm, and distributed to them Median robes: it wa.s then 
tliat the Persians first assumed that dress; and when he luul 
given the finest robes to the greatest men, he produced others 
of a less costly sort j but they were sufficiently gorgeous in colour, 
being scarlet, and purple,'and crimson; and presenting them to 
die chiefs he had already adorned, bade them dispose tliese a** 
they' picked amongst their iriendn* So these men, going their 
ways, and sending for those most dear to them, arrayed them as 






COMBAT OF A LION AND A BULL, AT THE 

the king had said- And afterwards, when the day of procession 
came, CjTiis appeared without the gates, in o vesture of purple 
mixed with white, (a union of colours which no one else is 
allowed to wear j) yellow stockings, or buskins, were on his legs; 
a robe, wholly of purple, on his shoulders, and a high turban on 
his head, bound with a diadem or wreath. His kinsmen wore 
the like mark of distinction, and they have it to this day. Hb 
hands he kept out of their coverings. When his chariot advanced, 
four thousand of the guards led the way, and the chiefs about 
his person, to die number of three hundred, finely clothed, and 
with javelins in their hands, followed after on horseback* 
{Cyrop. b, viii.) Thus much of the description is sufficient for 

my present purpose. 

Two angular spaces on each side of the corresponding groups 
of spearmen, described on the surface of the staircase, are tilled 
with duplicate representations of a fight between a lion and a 
bull, (Plate XXXV.) a most spirited and admirable performance. 
The bull is decorated with the same kind of curled hair over its 
chest, back, and tail, which ornaments his similitude at the gate 
of the- first portal \ but with this diflerence in the additional 
omamenta, the collar of the animal in the combat is perfectly 
plain, and there is no radiated fomi on his breast j here, the 
head is perfect, and we find a single horn projecting over liiii 
fordiead. From the circumstance of a collar round the neck of 
the bnll, it proves him to be no wild one, and that we arc not 
to understand the combat aa accidental. But whether it may 
be received as a proof, that sudi conflicts were brought forward 
before the Persian people, is anotlier queation. That wild 
animals of the untameable sort were not merely bunted by the 
bold spirits of these Eastern princes, but preserved near thdr 
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palaces, la cvidetit, &om the lion's den which we find at Babylon 
after its conquest by Cyrus; but bj no accounts tliat I can 
recollect, does it appear that the beasts so immured were ever 
usetl for sport of any kind after their first capture. Every 
htstorlan of these countries, and all remains of the principles of 
their religion, bear one testimony to th^ tenderness for the 
brute creation; and the fondness of the people for the chase no 
way contradicts it; for it certainly is one thing to the humane 
feelings of a man, whether lie engage in the open sports of the 
field, often putting his owu life as much to hazard as the 
animal’s he bunts, or sits at his ease to see two noble creatures 
pent in an arena, tearing out each other's brave hearts for his 
amusement Had any tiling of this sort been customary with 
tile Persians prior to the time of Cyrus, we should have found 
Konie trace of it in tlie games he established after his accession 
to the empire ; but we read only of horse and chariot races, and 
similar exercises, calculated “ to raise emulation in men to 
perform great and intrepid, actions.” 

Hence, as we are not to consider the bas-relief under discus¬ 
sion, as representing a combat between two animals in any thing 
like tlie Roi^ian fashion; the qu^tton remaius, are they, like the 
bulk on the portals, allegorical figures ? Were we to regard this 
group in a point of view analogous to the mysteries of tlie Zend- 
avesla, it might be supposed to allude to the conquest of 
Alirimao, the power of darkness and of evil, over Ormuzd, tlie 
power of light and goodness, in the person of his creature the 
bull, or bull-man, which the Zend-avesta represents as having 
been so subdued; but I cannot imagine that the devout Persians 
would have any gratification in thus celebrating the defeat of 
the power whom they worshipped. Besides, there is one 
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argument conclusive against the ide^ Ahriman is invarmblj 
destribed, when assuming a visible appearance, as under tlie form 
of a serpent or a dragon, dearly pourtrayiiig the subtilty and 
fierceness of the diaracter. But in this bas-relief, we find tlte 
bull is in the grasp of a lion, the usuuJ symbol for only the 
most royal virtues: and as Cyrus himself was typified in the 
East, under the form of “ a lion with & man's heart j" and the 
Assyrian empire under the form of an on, or a bull; It does not 
seem improbable that the conquest of Cyrus over the two great 
empires of Assyria and Babylonia, united at Baijylon, should be 
typified on each side of this iiigresa to his paJat’C, by the lion's 
seizure of the one-horned bull; the single horn being so large and 
twistetl, as very well to symbolise tlie union of a double power, 
Blit to return to the description of the subject as a piece of arL 
The more it is examincil, the more distinctly we see that the 
sculptor, whether native or foreign, was master of liis business. 
With an admirable ingenuity, he has adapted fiis group to the 
form of the space, by placing the bulldn a rearing posture, as if 
from the pain occasioned by his antagonist's double grasp; the 
lion having seized him by the back and loins, not only with his 
teeth, but by his claws. Tlie fire, beauty, and truth, with which 
these quadrupeds ate hewn, may appear liardly credible to one 
who has not behold them on the spot; for no artist of Greece or 
Rome could have been more faitliful to the proportions of nature, 
or shewn more knowledge of the anatomy of tiieir forms. But it 
must be remarked, that wherever any of the brute creation are 
represented amongst these relics, wc always find tlieir limbs, 
muscles, and actions, given in a mure perfect style tlian when 
the same sculptor attempts die human form. Tlie same ob^ 
sen'ation will be found to hold good with regard to the 
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antiquities of Eg^'pt, Syria» and India; and my only way of 
accounting for tlie consummate know1e<1ge hi one respect, an'd 
as conspicuous ignorance in the oUier, is, tliat the frequency 
of seeing the most minute dissections of the bmte creation in 
the daily sacriiices; also the variety of their actions under 
seizure, of the tame; and of the wild, when hunting ; would give 
to these sculptors of old, advantages tiiat our artists can hardly 
attain ; while the superstition that universally prevailed against 
putting the hand on a dead man, prevented ail insight into the 
laws of the human frame. 

On the inclined planes, corresponding witli the slope of the 
stairs, runs a kind of frieze, on whicli is cut a line of ^gures, 
one foot nine inches in height, (Plate XXXVI.) answering in 
number with, the steps, each one of which appears to form a 
pedestal for tLs relative figure. The figures themselves ap¬ 
pear a lengthened rank of tliose already described on each 
aide of the blank tablet; and a similar range runs up the oppo¬ 
site slope. As the lines of figures are so disposed os to face 
each other, both looking towards one center-point, those on 
the right present their lefr sides to the spectator, by which 
the whole of the bow and quiver tiiey carry, are more accurately 
seen, A narrow border of open roses, closely set, finishes the 
upper edge of the frieze, while an equal number of figures 
ornament tlie interior face of the same staircase. We can liave 
no doubt, in casting our eyes over the numbers, the uniform 
dresses, arms, and positions of these men, that they are the 
stone effigies of the vast body guard, the Doryphore^i which 
once held an actual station on the,se very spots. Cyrus, after 
die conquest of Babylon, chose ten thousand spearmen from 
amongst his faithful Persians, for this very purpose; and 
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inscription, which reaches neurljr from top to bottom, at present 
sht feet ten inches deep, and in width fiwr feet ten inches i from 
whence begin the lines of three rows of sculptnre, all sadlj 
defaced, blit covering an eipanse of sixtv-eight feet, and ter¬ 
minating at the top of the steps of the ootwird approach. Of 
the upper row of figures, their lower extremities alone remain, 
appearing no deeper down the surface of the wall tlian twelve 
inches i the rest having risen above the level of the terrace to 
form a kind of parapet, but it is now totally broken away, and 
vestiges of it may be seen thickly scattered over the ground 


This deplorably mutilated row of figures, commences with a 
chariot drawn by two bulla ; a second follows it; then comes a 
horse, with the feet of a man appearing on its opposite side, as 
if in attendance on the animal; again, two others in succession j 
then five figures habited in short vesLs; and after them comes an 
uninterrupted suite of forty-four long-robed spearmen. It is 
curious to observe how the rotation in this prneession resembles 
that of Cyrus to his first great royal sacrifice i the chariots and 
the bulls, and the led horses for sacrifite to the sun, the 
speunneii, Stc &e. A border curved with roses, divides each 
row of bas-relief from the one below it. By the frequency of 
Umse ornumenu. we see how indigenous the rose has ever been 
in this country, and how admhed from tlic earliest limes. 

The next begins with s range of thirty-two figures, (Plate 
XXX VIL) of which every alternate one is dotlied m a long robe, 
ita full loo«i sleeve, reaching to the wrista. and its flowing skirt, 
to the ankles. In front, about tlie center of the waist, ^e robe 
unpears gathered up, both for convenience imd grace of itapeor i 
for^ere, connected with a girdle, it falls in regular folds over 
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eflch thiglj; and where ihe knots of the belt are tied* is stuck a 
dagger, the handle of which exactly resembles that worn by the 
Persian of the present day, Wliat is discoverable of dte upper 
part of the sheath, shews a very singular form, not unlike that 
of the hlalay Creesse. These figures in the flowing robes, 
always have earings, and collars, and some, the addition of 
bracelets. On their heads they wear the high fluted tiara, 
covering a bushy fulness of hair, profusely curled upon the neck, 
and combed up from the forehead, with a termination of curls 
there also. The beard partakes of the same taste, and is not 
long, but ending rather square- The feet are enveloped in the 
sandal buskin. And in this range, we And the figures so habited 
always holding the hand of the person immediately before them, 
or the one as immediately behind ; a circumstance which would 
Imply tbeir belonging to the establish merit of the kingi and so 
leatling forward persons, comparatively strangers, to Uie presence. 
With the exception of one or two, they all hold in their right 
hands a flower, reaemlding the lotos; and several of them have 
a cased bow hanging on the left hip. 

The other alternate figure is attired in a short tunic, reaching 
to the knees, witli long tight sleeves ; indeed, the whole of the 
dress seems so close, that not a fold appears. His lower ex¬ 
tremities are covered by trowsers, meeting at the ankles a lugh 
shoe, At the top of which they seem to be tied; and yet there is 
something in their form and smoothness that gives one the idea 
of jack-boots. On his head is a round-topped cap, projecting at 
the top a little over the brow. This style of coiffure diflers 
entirely from the fluted cap or tiara, and resembles what we 
call the Phrygian bonnet. I should be led to suppose, iioni 
its simplicity, and tiie corresponding plainness of the habit 
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aliiiost iuvarlably wora with it, that the entire dress presented 
by Uie figure who wears .it, is die genuine Persian huljit; I mean 
the dress ofi the people of Persia Proper, not of the empire .in 
^eraL ITie robe and tiara described above, are c\'idently the 
Median fashions. Tlie strap wliich binds the body of this 
ancient Persian is very distinctly marked. He wears a second, to 
which depends, on the right side, a dagger of a quite different 
‘shape from that of the robed courtier. This is very broad in the 
blade, and the point of its sheath seems fastened to the right 
thigh, near the knee, by a thong. Though not much larger than 
the common dagger of the time, used by other nations, still I look 
upon tins stout little weapon to have been the actual Persian 
sword of that early age; which all the ancient accounts describe as 
“ ex.tremely short, and worn on the right side. Some of these 
figures carry the cased bow, some are decorated with ear-rings, 
collars, and bracelets, and otliers have a long cloak hanging 
from their shoulders, and attached by strings to the breast. 
All carry the lotos. Twenty-eight robed Persians, armed with 
spears, and every one in the same attitude, dose this line. These 
do not wear the fiuted cap, but h^ve eadi a fillet round his head, 
on which are tlie traces of leaves. Ten or a dossen sculptured 
cypress-trees, complete this bas-reiiel, and terminate near the 
stairs. The height occupied by the line of figures b only two 
feet ten inches. 

The third and lowest bas-rcliel' presents the same procession 
of robed and tiara-capped Persitms, alternately arranged with 
their Lunlcked brethren, to the number of thirty-two } and, in 
like manner as above, followed by a train of twenty-one guards, 
in the same uniform as those in the upper bas-rellei. Time, 
assisted by the destroj'^ing mallets to which 1 have referred 
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before^ has cruelly defaced the middle series, afler having entirely 
demolished the best part of the row above; but this lowest 
range, happily for the antiquariaii, has till very lately been 
concealed, probably for ages, under heaps of ruins at its base. 
In Le Bruyn's time, the heads only of the figures were visible j 
but some of the gentl^eai belonging to one of our late embassies 
in Persia, set men to work, and were successful in bringing this 
more perfect specimen to the eye of observation. 

I made a drawing of nine of the figures that are in tlie second 
row, and another of seven, which belong to the lowest j they are 
both engraved on the same plate, where each particular that I 
have mentioned may be seen in the copy. 1 now proceed to 
describe the opposite wing of this magnificent approacli, and 
shaU defer any remarks on the subjects of its decomtlons until 
I liave gone through the details of the whole. 

This wing, like the otlier, is divided into three lines of bas- 
relief, but each is subdivided into compartments, by a large 
cypress-tree. Vast fi'agments of this also lie on the ground 
beneath; the higher range of figures, like those opposite, 
presenting no more than twelve inches of their original suriace, 
but enough is left to shew, at the commencement of tlie pro¬ 
cession, the lower piirt.H of men and horses. The number of 
groups whidi occupy tlie spaces In this range between the 
cypresses, are six. The figures arc exceedingly broken, but 
.still I could discern that every man carried something In his 
hand tike an olforing, and that almost all the parties had a horse 
in their train. From most eastern historians we learn, that 
animal was as valualrle a present to the monarchfl of Persia in 
those days, as it is considered at presenL A continuation of 
these remnants, becoming more explicable, but not increasing In 
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heightf completes the line aloiig the slope of the stairs» forming 
its parapet till it meets the ground, and Uie Bgures appear to 
be a.*; follows. The feet of several men are traceable, and the last 
leads a bull j then intervene a tree j five more men follow, the 
fifth leading another hull; then comes the cypress 5 again five 
men appear, one bearing a round shield, the remainder carrying 
spears *, then come a couple more j after whom are two bulls 
drawing a kind of chariot, covered with lozenge ornaments i 
die suite is closed by a figure leading an aiiiiiml resembling 

the Ibex, 

Thfe row on the second line (Plates XXXVIIL XXXIX. XL.) 
begins with a robed Persian armed with a dagger at his belt- 
In*his right liand he carries a staff; apparendy tlie eosipi of his 
office, whilst his left holds the hand of a person behind him, whom 
he appears to he leading forward. This person precedes four 
others, as being their chief j three of them bear on both their 
liands different articles of dress; the fourdi, in a similar way, 
carries a couple of large cups. The style of carrying any diing, 
us well as presenting it, to a superior, appears to have lieen the 
some then as it is now ; the most trifling offering being-always 
ffiven with both hands. The whole of this group of five behind 
the robed Persian, are uniformly habited in short tunics, bound 
round the waist with a simple buckle and belt Their legs and 
feet are covered with a sort of hose, of the jack-boot appearance 
I mentioned before; and, as a long pair of stodiings are amongst 
the raiment borne, we may conclude that tins under-garment is 
of that character. Tlie upper parts of the figures are too muc 1 
defaced to shew any thing of a heml-dress. A tree divides tliese 
from the second group. In dib, the leading personage is 
habited ill the old Persian tunic, with the same simple belt as 
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belongs bo the dr^s in the opposite wing, and without a dagger. 
He bears a atad; though not so long a one as the robed 
personage of tlie same apparent office in the preceding group | 
he has a collar also, to mark his consequence. With his left 
hand he leads forward the first figure in a group of six. Tliis 
suite are habited in a sort of wrapping surtout, the arms naked 
from the hand to the elbow, where they meet a short sleeve j 
a kind of cape with a tasseletl end hangs over the shoulder, down 
on the breast. A helmet-like cap covers the head, from which 
depends .a bag, very similar to what is worn in some parts ot 
Kourdistan at the present tky<4 shoes are on tiie feet. The 
little that is left unbroken away of the iiair, appears in the bushy 
style of the Medes. Two of these men carry basins, and a 
tliird, sometiiing like a piece of stuff; the fourth, liolds a staff in 
his right hand, and the end of a halter in his left, by whidi he 
leads a large bull j the fifth, walks by the side of the animal, 
with his left arm over the back, carefully guiding iti he also 
holds a staff, The bull is admirably sculptured, and the usual 
heavy sullen step of the auiinal is shewn to pertectioni In this, 
tJie artist has displayed the earthly creature, having copied his 
original of the pasture with the most masterly fidelity; while 
the colossal bulls, at Uie portals, present a contrast which fully 
shews his design in each. A glance at them conveys to the 
mind an image of the. same animal, but of some supernatural 
order; making the like distinction between them and the natural 
bull, as the Greeks accomplished, when the gigantic Hercules 
was hewn from the quajry, giving more tiian mortal dignity to 
the common proportions of man- The same hcuu ideal is 
displayed in the forms of the lions ; and this very distinction, so 
happdy shewn on the same platlbnn, may be another argument for 
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supposing B sjmboltcnl meaning is couched under all the animals 
exhibiting such supemataral elevation of character. The third 
group in rotation, is preceded by a robed Fersiim, leading by the 
left hand the first man of six in suite j the heads of tlie whole 
are totally demolished^ but In other respects they are not much 
damaged. A tight gabardine sort of dressi with short sleeves, 
reaches below the calves of the legs j on their feet are short 
boots, neatly tied upon the instep. TTieir waists are bound with 
sashes, with fringed ends tastefully tlisposed on the left side. 
The second man carries a couple of basins; he is foUowetl by 
one bearing in each hand two regular-shaped forms, evidently the 
skins of some small animal; the third holds a piece of stuff. 
Two others come forward, attending a couple of sheep with very 
huge horns, and fine curled coats; whicJi corroborates the idea 
of the foregoing skins being probably the beautiful fleeces of the 
young lambs. Siidi fleeces, from a* peculiar breed, are still in 
^c^oest m these countries j psrticularly the grey curled 
lamb of Bochara, which, both in Persia and Russia, bring the 
greatest prices. 

The introducer, in the fourth group, is one of the tunic-dressed 
Persians. The person he leads by the hand, seems in all tilings 
habited like himself, if we except his staff and collar of office; 
and the appearance of a cap falling low in the pole of the neck 
ot the led personage. The cap has a peculiarity of curving 
backwarcU at its high top, instead of forwards, as we have 
usually seen on figures wearing the short tunic. On the left 
side of this man, hangs a cased bow, the only one in the group. 
The next person, dressed in the same way in all respects 
excepting die bow,, appears walking by the side of a horse, 
which he holds by its bridle; the mane and tail are nicely tied 
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up, and the peculiarity of its form, no doubt marks the par¬ 
ticularity of its breed The succeeding four figures cairj- 
articles, apparently of horae-fumittire; one of them holding a 
sort of saddle-doth and stirrup attached. The usual intervening 
cypress separates this last group from the fifth, and here we 
find a robed conductor, (indeed, throughout these bas-rehefa, 
tills duty seems to be alternately exercised by the Median-robed 
Persian, and the Persian in the genuine habit of his country,) 
leading a person in a different costume from any of the former. 
The hair, as we may jutige by his followers in the same general 
raiment, is bound by a fillet, and projects a little beliind in small 
neat curls: the beard is very short. Both arms, and legs are 
naked, the fiiet being defended by a saudaL A short tunic 
comes to the knee, and is open at the aide, being bound at the 
waist by a very broad belL A tight mantle, through which 
passes the arms, hangs almost like a modern European coat, to 
near the calf of the leg, A tasseled end falls between the arm and 
the vest. Two persons in this garb conduct a bull, not A ail 
inferior in spirit and beauty to the former; and he, likewise, Is 
meant for a beast of earthly pastures. He is followed by three 
spearmen, dressed precisely like their three preceding unarmed 
compeers; but the foremost of these ' warriors carries a spear 
in his right hand, and a large round shield on his left arm, 
covering his person fiwni the chin almost to the knee. His two 
followers have no shield, but each carries a spear in cither hand. 
The cypress concludes the group. Along this line may be seen 
the extent of the native artisPs skill in pourtraying the un¬ 
covered parts of the human figure j and I have copied his 
delineation with all the accuracy in my power, to shew the 
correctness of his chisel, even to the most difficult parts of the 
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oxtremitiesL Hie fine nmnagement oT these naked limbs, the 
truth of the muscles, and the spirit of their fiction, might lead 
one to think, th^ the same hand that executed them, did not 
toudi the stiff, wooden-like Ic^ 1>eIonging to some of the figures 
more completely covered i and, probably, this was really the case j 
the master-chisel only applying itseli' to the general sketch and 
perfecting finish of the most scientific parts of the art, Tlie 
sixth group is led forward by one of the old tunicked Persians, 
with his staff and collar of conse(|UGnce. The front of his cap 
lias been a little knocked off, eke his head might be called in 
excellent preser^^ation ; the &ce is perfect, and shews a fine 
physiognomy. Tlie man in his charge has not been so for¬ 
tunate > the whole of his fiuse is gone, having leff only the beard; 
which is much larger than any I had seen in tlie, other bas- 
reliefs, excepting those which represent royalty j but the hair in 
this beanl is perfectly straight, and cut square at the end. The 
hair of the head behind, appears to be turned up smooth over a 
roll? surmounted by a kinil of skuU-cap lielmet, bending forward 
in the Phrygian point over the forehead; two flaps proceed from 
the helmet, guarding the ears. The dress of this man, and liis 
five followers, is exactly alike j and aU sharing the same progress, 
more or less, towards decapitation. Their upper garments are 
tight, with sleeves to the wrist, and flying off slopingly liehind 
the tliighs, in a point still more like a modem coat than the 
one I mentioned before. A large buckle and strap confine the 
waist; but what makes this garment look mo^ like a ^European 
dress, arc two or three lines from the shotddcr down the front of 
the breast, which have tlie appearance of lapels or facings. The 
first, who is lead forward by the conductor, wears a cosed bow at 
his aide. The four who follow him have a similar appemtage ; 
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but the first of tliem carries in addition, a dagger, or short sword, 
held tip by both hands, with the aheatli and fastenings to the 
belt attached to iL Hence, I should suppose, from that being 
the only weapon of the kind which we see on these sculptures*! 
that its steel original answered indiacriminatdy to the name of 
sword or dagger, according to tlie ideas of the ancient writers 
who described it; for, perhaps, it is as mucli too large for the 
coimiion fashion of the one, as it is too small for the usual size 
of die other* The next figure carries a couple of immense 
bracelets, or fetters, like those in a preceding baa-rellef; and the 
two succeeding men are armed with war-hammers, holding one 
ill each hand. ITie last person in the group wears tfie seme 
dress as the others, with the exception of the belt and cased 
bow; his occnpation is to lead a very fine horse, of a totally 
Uifierent description from the former. The tree terminates this 
line of sculpture, by the side of an inscription, (Plate XLIV,) 
We now commence the lower range, (Plates XLL XLII, XI JIT.) 
which is clear all the way to the very feet of the figures; at whii-h 
{X>int I am indlneil to dunk the ornamented part of the stairs 
finished ; leaving only a few feet of plain surface below, now 
hidden by the mouldered ruins, before we come to the original 
level of the top of the first terrace. 

The conductor of the first group in the lower row, is one of 
the robed Persians, with his short sword, and Median flutetl 
cap. He is the only one whose staff of office has retained its 
rounded top. The three figures which immediately ibllow him. 
wear high pointed tiaras, seemingly Ibrmed of rolled linen, and 
shaped like the descriptions we have of the priests^ mitres. 
Neither their hair nor beards differ in any way from tWe oommon 
fashion of the time, excepting that behind the ear hangs a long 
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charged with a ootiple of globnlar ibnnsi probably melons. The 
con<tuctor of these is a robed figure. 

In the fourth group wc return to a sucrassion of five persons, 
who are led by a tunicked Persian. They are clothed in tight 
vestures of the same kind, with long sleeves like his; but their 
waists are Ijound by a cord, knotted in front. They wear verv 
full and loose trowsers, hanging in wavy masses over the tops ot 
their boots, which reach to the calf of the leg, and are a little 
turned up at the toe. Their heads have neitheir cap nor bonnet, 
but are tied with a fillet. The hair and beard are quite smooth 
and uncurled j and these;, and the group ivhich follows, are the 
only people witli that sort of ring in their ears. Three of 
these persons carry bowls; tlie fourth supports himself by a long 
staff, and leads by the bridle, with his left hand, a dromedary, 
whose neck is decorated with a collar and bell. In comparing the 
general cliaracter of this animal, particularly those I have seen since 
my arrival in Persia, with its delineation here on ston^ I found It 
a most faithful copy } the head is finely marked, and the bunches 
of hair behind his ear, and below hia throat, with the large 
round protuberances above his knees, arc accurately placed; 
the muscles of the Umbs are so well cut, as to give on appear¬ 
ance of almost actual movement to the animal. The drome¬ 
daries most in use amongst the uortbem tribes of the empire, 
are commonly natives of the country about Bakou; and arc 
valued, for size and strength, far above the camel. Some, to 
improve the qualities of the latter, cross the breed with a 
dromedary. 

The fifth and last group of the procession is conducted by 
the robed introducer, who leads forward the chief of the party, 
a diguifi@d looking person, enveloped m a lyge folded cloak, 
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wiiicli IS tltrown carelessly over tlie left shoulder^ and reaches 
nearly down to his sandallcil feet His hair js uncurled, and 
bound with a fillet. The rest of the party are almost nahed, 
their only covering being a small piece of garment resembling a 
short petticoat, which is confined on tlic hip by a thick roll of 
some sort of stuff or linen. The first of them bears on his 
shoulders a pair of lar^c scales, whidi contain four small bottles. 
The next man'brings lour more bottles, set in two basins. He 
is followed by one who guides an animal, which I immediately 
recognised to be the gour or wild ass, from its perfect re¬ 
semblance to the fine creature of tlie sort I had pursued in my 
way hither. Anotlier attendant stands behind It, while tlie last 
person In the group brings up Uic rear with a pair of implements 
like mallets tii his hands. Here end all the remains of the bas- 
reliefs on this division of the edifice^ by which we may collect 
any idea of what might have been the subject of the whole re¬ 
presentation. Having noticed, some pages back, a considerable 
resemblance between certain objects in these successive groups,- 
and the first grand procession of the great founder of the empire, 
I shall ofier an abstract of Xenophon’s account of the solemnity, 
before I proceed to my own remarks qn the subject. 

'* But now,” says the historian, “ we will relate liow C}tus 
first marched in grand procession out of* the palace; for tlte 
majesty of this procession seems to have been one of the mca^^s 
by which he held his government in such high consideration. 
First, therefore, he arrayeti himselfi and his commanders, and 
other chosen officers, in the splendid robes of the Aledes, that 
they might all appear beautliul and noble. There stood first 
before Uie gates, four tliousand guards, drawn up four m ftont, 
with lances in their liands; two thousand on each side of the 
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gates. The Persians stood on the right hand, and Uie other 
allies on the left of the waj. When the gates of the palace 
were llirown open, first came forth certain bulls, very goodly 
beasts, four abreast, devoted to paternal Jove, and to such other of 
the gods as the Magi directed Next to the bulls, horses were 
led, for a sacrifice to the sun. After these proceeded a wJiite 
chariot, very costly, with its seat of gold adorned with a crown, 
and sacred to Jove. Then came another white chariot, sacretl 
u> the sun, and decorated in the same matiner. After that, a 
third chariot, with horses in scarlet Itouslngs; and behind it, 
followed men bearing fire upon a large altar. After these, 
Cyrus himself appeared, clad in his royal robes and diadem. 
When the chariot of Cyrus advanced, the lour thousand guards 
led on before, and two thousand attended on each side ; Uie 
chief officers of his person, gallantly mounted, and finely 
clothed, with javelins in their hands, to the number of three 
hundreil, followed after. Then were led the noble horses 
'maintained for Cyrus himself, with their bridles of gold, and 
caparisoned tn housings wrought with raised stripes; and 
these hors^ were two hundred. After them marched two' 
thousand spearmen. Tlien came the first formed body of 
Persian horse, to the number of ten thousand, marshalled a 
^hundred deep, under Chrysantes, After these, marched a 
second ten thousand, under Hystaspes. They were followed by 
the like number, in the leading of Batamas. Tlicn came the 
Median, the Armenian, the Hyrcaiiian, the Caducian, and the 
Sacian horse. And after these troops, went the chariot, ranged 
four abreast, under the command of the Persian Artabates. 
Upon this occasion Cyrus established equestrian and other 
games amongst his chiefs and followers; and to the victors he 
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gave oxeiif and cups, tliat they might sacri£cet and feast. The 
method of this procession^ then settled by Cyrus^. continues to 
this day; excepting only, that the victims make no part in it 
when the king does not sacrifice. Every nation thought they 
did themselves an injury if they did not send Cyrus the most 
valuable productions of tlieir country, whether they were the 
fruits of the earth, or creatures bred there, or manuiactures of 
their own: and every dty did the same.*’ (Cyrop. b. viii.) We 
are told, that Cyrus received such presents in the way of tribute 
from the nations at large; but from the Persians alone* he took 
them as free gifts. In the preceding quotation, we may trace 
some affinity between its solemn procession, and bringing of 
presents, with the series of sul^ects just described in tlic bas- 
relief on the palace-walls. I do not mean to say that they were 
intended as a eommeinoration of this, or perhaps any other of 
Cyrus’s personal solenmities of the kind, but my reference 
shews the antiquity of the custom and ita details. He was much 
less likely than his successors, to erect that sort of monument to 
the honour of his conquests and institutions; and nothing is 
more probable than that these magnificent renters of a groat 
empire, were chiselled from the rock, by the command of his not 
unworthy successor, Darius Hystaspes, He mounted the throne 
of Persia hardly ten years after the death of Cyrus. Ctesias 
asserts, tliat the tomb which Darius ordered to be made for 
himself, was excavated in the mountain near Fersepolis| but 
whether be chose his last rest to be there, or in the sacred caves 
at Nakshi-Roustam, does not affect the probability of hia having 
devoted some part of hia long reign, and the labours of his 
numerous artists and artisans, to the embellishment of this 
ancient metropolis. Cambyaea, the son of Cyrus, had begun 
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many public works, Iwth here and at Susa, employing the captives 
he !iad brought from Egypt, in the decoration of his two favourite 
cities. Tile usurper Smerdia, who followed the short reign of 
Cambyses, had hardly time to seat himsell' on the throne, ere 
he was dispossessed and slain, by the son of Hystaspes, the friend 
and kinsman of Cyrus, Drawing Ids claim to the sceptre, or 
rather confimiing his hold of it, by tliat. affinity ; what is more 
likely than tliat the avowejl restorer of tlie ancient royal line, 
should thus cmbellisli the native palace of his great predecessor, 
by commemorating on marble the very institutions which he 
had made the principles of his own government. The length 
of his reign allowed him ample time for the prosei^;ution 
of the most cluhorate works, and the extent of his resources 
afforded him liberal means of carrying the most magnificent 
plans into execution. From all that is related of him, he 
appears to have united two characters hardly to have been found 
in the breast of one man, in those days of romantic heroism, or 
churlish barbarity,—the hero and the man of business ; and the 
sketcli of his government, as given by Herodotus, evinces what 
would be called well-ordered policy, even in our all-accompliahed 
times. When Darius Hystaspes assumed the regal seat, in the 
capital of his ancestors, (where his father had resided as governor 
during the reign of Cyrus, and probably of Ids son,] he came 
into possession, not merely of all the countries which Cyrus liad 
conquered, but of those also which the younger Cambyses had 
added to the empire. Xenophon tells us, that Cyrus divided 
his dominions into one hundred and twenty provinces, placing a 
governor ov-er each ; and we find from Daniel, (clmp. vi, 2.) that 
over these, tliree leading counsellors were placed, of whidi lie 
was one. But alt this was disturbed by the tempestuous reign.s 
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of Cambyses, and the usurper; and Darius, on hia accession, 
lost no time in regulating his kingdom, after tlie coniiision whicli 
had been introduced by tiic madness of the one, and tfie treason 
of the other. The first step that )»e took towards itiis end, 
seems to have been tlie division of bis empire into twenty 
satrapies, to fix the amount of the tribute from each, to place 
governors over them, and to exact a regular annual payment 
through their hands, of the sum in gold, besides some remem¬ 
brance of tlie former gratuitous offerings. This determined 
style of revenue, Herodotus notices as an innovation ; obser^dng, 
that during tlie reigns of Cyrus, and his son Cainbyses, there 
were no specific tributes, presents of value being made instead. 
1 cannot suppose that wc are to understand from this, diat the 
con<{ucrcd countries would at any time be indulged witli so 
slight a yoke, as to lay only what they pleased at the feet of dicir 
conqueror; and, therefore, I would presume that Herodotus 
means to say, diat Cyrus taxed neither hledia nor Persia j which 
kingdoms he derived by inheritance, and, uniting into one 
empire under one name, lie treated bodi with equal paternal 
Indulgence; extending to the I^lcdes the ancient and apparendy 
unalienable right of his patrimonial Persia- Our venerable 
historian gives us reason to diink that such might have been the 
claim of Persia Proper, since he mentions that even Darius 
Hystaspes exempted that portion of hia empire from paying a 
fixed tribute, accepting presents instead; but we do not hear of 
the same privilege being extended to the Medes ; and that may 
be die innovadon meant by Herodotus, That voluntary offerings, 
at stated seasons, to the sovereign, have always been considered 
as the most ancient practice in Persia Proper, appears evident, 
from what the native authors write of Jemaheetl, to whom they 
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attribute the foundation of Persejiolis. Hieir accjounte transport 
liim back to within the seventh descent from Noali j and they 
relate, that after having divided his jieopte into classes, intro¬ 
duced agriculture, built cities, founded colleges of astronomy, 
and reformed tlie calendar, lie instituted the feast of Nowroose 
at the commencement of the year, and then received the grateful 
oblations of his people. The same historians inform us, that 
Jemsheed reigned seven hundred years ; from whiclt extravagant 
calculation. Sir William AlaJcolm most satisfactorily concludes, 
that this king*s name is not to he regarded as that of an indi- 
vidiial j but rather to be received as the title of one particular 
dynasty, which was displaced for a time, when the Assyrian 
empire, designated by these poetical writers under the dragon 
name of Zohawk, subjected Persia to its yolca Zohawk, who, in 
tlicse legends has even more centuries allotted to his existence 
than were bestowed on hia more virtuous rival, is supposed, 
from his fiery and impious character, to have been the Jfimrod 
of Scripture, the real founder of the Assyrian empire. Hence 
we may conclude, tliat as many generations of the sons of Cush 
were comprised in the person of Zohaivk, so the acts of many 
Persian princes are attributed -to Jemsheed; the etymoiogy of 
whose name might lead us to find Scripture authority, for his 
having been the founder of the Persian monarchy. In Genesis, 
chap. X. w 22, we read that Shem was the ikther of Klain, who 
spread his posterity and name over all this tjuarter of the East j 
and Shem and Jemsheed liearing such affinity in name^ as well 
as the latter being traced by the native genealogists to Noah; 
surely we might be warranted in belie^mig, that some prince of 
that descent was indeed the founder of the Peniian monarchy * 
and that hia descendants reigned there, till the posterity of Cush, 
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princes of Nineveh and Babylon, under the derivative appellation 
of Zoliawk, made conquest of the land, and maintained possession 
of it for several centuries.^ Regular history intorms us of the 
revolt of the Medes and Babylonians from Uie Assyrians of 
Nineveh, about seven hundred and fifty years before the 
Christian era j at wliieh time Perak also recovered its liberty, 
and the restoration of its princes. Hence, if we may assume 
with Sir William JVIalcolm, that the name of Jemaheed was the 
title of a race; and, as Sacred Writ plants the immediate ol^pring 
of Slicm, or Jem, hi this very tract, It seems not unreasonable to 
tliink, that the city we call Peraepolis, may, from the earliest 
ages, liave borne a similar appellation to that which we find It 
now holds in Persia, namely, Tackt-hJemsheed, the throne of 
Jemsheed j and this consideration alone seems a fair argnmcnt 
for tlie great antiquity of the capital, and the venerable dMe of 
its usages. In carefully comparing the native Peraian accounts, 
mutilateil and confusetl as they arc, with tlie notices of tlieic 
country contained in the Greek and Jewish writers, tlie descent 
of Cambyses king of Persia, the father of Cyrus, can be 
sufficiently traced to the line assumed to be that of Jemsheed j 
and we may suppose that a capital so ancient, as to be called his 
tlirone, must liave deriveii great extent and consequence nnder 
so many successive monarchs. Though it w'e are to judge ol their 
in architecture, from tlie garb and manners of their people 
at die time Cambyses espoused the daughter of Astyages, the 
whole must have worn the simplest appearance; and we may 
conclude that this marriage with a princess from die compara¬ 
tively refined court of Media, w^as the first introduction here, of 
diose splendours in architecture which mark a rich and[ polished 
nation. Xenophon mentions, that the royal parents of Cyrus 
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livetl to an extreme old age. They, of course, would inJidiit 
Tackt-i-sTemsheed, while their renowned son, as the Frince> 
general of Ills unde Cjaxares, was winning for Media all the 
tlien known Asiatic world | and, probaljly, Cambjses might 
have a pride in causing some of the sculptures I shall presently 
describe, to be executed ou tlie walls of his capital, to com¬ 
memorate the triumphs of a native prince, in whose person, by a 
double inheritance, the two kingdoms of Media and Persia were 
hereafter to be united In one. Egyptian captive artists, obtained 
first by alliance with the Babylonians, and secondly by Cyrus's 
conquest over them, would afford to his father, and to himself, 
when lie became sole monarch, architects and masons to pursue 
the most magnificent designs. But whatever works of the kind 
might have been commenced by Cambyses, or accomplished in 
after-years by his grandson of tlie same name, Cyrus himself ap¬ 
pears to have confined most of his architectural improvements to 
tlic building of Pasargadse j and the erection of spacious resting- 
places along the roads, for the refreshment of travellers, and the 
convenience of the posts continually passing to and fro through¬ 
out his extensive dominions. (Cyrop, h. viii.) Hence we come 
to the conclusion, that the fine finishing of some of the superb 
works we find at Persepolis, and the planning and accomplisfi- 
ment of moat of Uie others, must have been done by the direction 
of Darius Hystospes j who, emulating to tread in the steps of 
Cyrus, felt establishing bis claim of birthright, and consequent 
hold on the empire, by eveiy stroke.oT tlie diisel that perpetuated 
the happy institutions of a predecessor, who alone had acquired 
the great name of Father of hin People, Besides, Darius, like 
Cyrus, was of Persia Proper, and could not but find a son's 
gratification in aggeandiaing his native capital. His spirit 
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appears to have equalled the magnificence of his fortunes j and 
from the number of Grecian prisoners who fell into hts power 
previous to the battle of IVIarathon, there could be no want of 
hands to complete his designs in the highest tuste of the arts. 
We may collect good nTgument for this supposition, In the 
style of the works themselves. Though, at first sight, 1 ac¬ 
knowledge a general similitude to the Egyptian contour strikes 
the mind, yet the Impression gradually w'ears away when the 
details arc examined; the hnisliing of tile parts, and the grace 
and truth of the bas-reliefs, every where proclaiming the rehned 
taste and master-chisels of Greece. When comparing the 
t^lossal proportions of the structure, and Its gigantic sculptures, 
with the delicacy, beauty, and perfection of the execution of its 
ornaments, I might say, with the poet, “ Here the liOves play on 
the bosom of Hercules.'* 

That the design of the artist who composed the bas-reliefs lately 
described, is not to display a religious procession, seems clear, 
from the nature of most of the articles borne by the different 
groups of the train ; and as Darius adopted the style of Cyrus, 
in receiving presents from his own countrymen, instead of tri¬ 
bute, I am not diffident in assigning the sculptures in question 
entirely to Darius ; supposing them to represent the feast at the 
vernal e<iuinox, when the Persians would present their gratuities, 
and the governors of provinces, with their delegates, would bring 
in the annually collected tax from eaclt, with a due proportion 
of offerings besides. This ideals supported by Mons, Heeren, 
when writing on the same subject, in his work on the “ Policy, 
See. of the Nations of Antiquity.” Intleed, 1 have already re¬ 
marked, that such a procession, at such a time of year, and to 
a similar purpose, was celebrated here so early as the times of 
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Jemsheed, under the name of the Nowroose; and the deep an- 
citjuity of the like annual assembling of the chiefs under a 
sovereign power, may he found intimatetl iti the Book of Job, 
(chaps, i. and ii. ver. 6. 2.) The practice of princes anti nobles 
appearing liefore the king witli presents, and the homage of 
loyal dependence, is still the great business of the Xowrooae in 
Persia. 

But to proceed with tlic has-relie& tliemselvcs. We learn 
from Xenophon, how the usual attendants on the Persiuii so¬ 
vereigns were disposed; and we find that a certain immljcr of 
the chosen guard were always stationed at the difierent tloors of 
the palace. The sevea figures, grasping spears, and staiidiugas 
in front of the outer flight of steps, probably represent these 
favourite sentinels; their appeamnee («^ing military, and thcir 
situation perfectly unconnected with the train of groups drawn 
along the line of the left wing of the staircase. All tlie groups 
face that part of the stairs which leads on to the terrace s^and, 
therefore, we must consider tliis approach as pointing imme¬ 
diately to the presence of the Great King. The procession of 
personages on the left wing, appear to be nobles and high offi¬ 
cers of the empire, wliom the sovereign Imd distinguished with 
different degrees of honour j those in the IMedian robe and fluted 
tiara, were probably ot the highest order, that whicli Cyrus deno- 
fniuated the lika-ftoHoumd ; while collars, bracelets, &c. w’cre ilia- 
pensed to those whose situations might claim less conspicuou.H 
disPmctlons. Not one amongst this succession of persons carries 
tlie short staff, the badge of royal ushers, as we see it held in 
the hands of their compeers in the opposite wing. Hence, 

I should consider these to be nobles and great officers of the 
empire, present at court, but independent of assisting* in its 
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ceremonies j and that the connecting action of laying hold of 
hands on one side, and touching tlie shoulder or garment on 
tl»c other, is to shew tliat chain of brotherhood whldi, subsisting 
amon<'st the rtAVfc-AonoHrt'rf, might extend to the next in de- 
trvee at court; something in the style of the grand-commanders 
and knighta-companions in oiir more modem orders of chi¬ 
valry, In tliis train, the timicked and the robed have all 
tlie cased bow, or the dagger at the belt; which appears to have 
been as indispensable to the dress of ceremony in those days, as 
die sword is in our own times, both in Persia and in every court 
of Europe: a general usage, which, by-the-bye, veiy plainly 
shews the original puqmrt of such assemhlinga. In the bas- 
relief upon the tomb of Nafcshi-Roustam, we see that even at a 
religious solemnity, this appearance of anus was not excluded; 
for the principal personage, who stands before the altar of fire, 
leans on a bow which he lioltls in his liand. That this weapot) 
has .l>een the especial boast and defence of the Persians, from 
Uie earliest ages, we liave both sacred and profane writ to testify *, 
Greek and Roman historians speak largely to this point; and 
Isaiali and Jeremiali, in the recorcb of Israel, write of the ** bow 
and quiver of Elam.'* 

Almost every one in this procession holds in Ids hand a figure 
like the lotos. This fiower was full of meaning to the ancients, 
and occurs ail over the East Egypt, Palestine, Persia, and India, 
jiresent it everywhere over tireir architecture, in the hands and on 
the heads of tlieir sculptured figures, whether in statue or in has* 
relief. We also find it in the sacred vestments and ardiitecturc of 
the tabemade, and temple of the Israelites; and see it mentioned 
by our Saviour, as an image of peculiar‘beauty and glory, when 
comparing the works of nature with the decorations of art. It is 
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also repfCscnted in all pictures of the salutation of Gabriel to the 
Virgin Marv ^ andt in has been held in mysterious vener¬ 
ation by people of all nations and tftnesi The old heraldic 
work of ** The Theatre of Honour/* publishetl in France about 
two hundred years ago, ^ives this curious account of die lotos 
or lily ; — “i It b the symbol of divinity, of purity, and abund¬ 
ance, and of a love most complete in perfection, diarity, and 
benediction j as in Holy Scripture, that mirror of chastity, Su¬ 
sanna, is defined Susa, which signifieth the lily flower; the chief 
city of tlie Persians bearing that name for excellency. Hence 
the lily^s three leaves in the arms of Fi'ance, meaneth Piety, 
Justice, and Charity/* So far the general iinpression of a pecu¬ 
liar regard.to tills beautiful and fragrant flower; but the early 
Persums attached a paiticular sanctity to it. 

Water, according to their belief, was held In the next degree of 
reverence to fire; and the wliite flower wliich sprung from the 
Ijosom of the colder dement, was considered an emblem of its 
purity, submissivenesa, and, above all,of its iecundity, when meet¬ 
ing the rays of the great solar flame. These symbols, united in 
the lily their joint properties had produced, represented to the 
poetical conceptions of the Fast, first, the creative and regener” 
ating attributes of the Supreme Being himself; and, secondly, 
the imparted powers of the great elements of earth, air, water, 
and fire, to act mutually on each other, so that, at tlic return of 
certain seasons, moisture should spread over the land, from the 
clouds or the rivers, the air should dry the ground, the sun’s 
beams fructify it, and the grateful eartlj, at the call of all united in 
the genial breath of spring, put forth her increase. Hence, as the 
sovereigns of the East have always been revered, according to a 
tradition of their being the express vlc^rents of the Deity, it is 
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uot surprising to see the same emblematic flower carrie<l in a prt>- 
cesslou to tbeir honour, whidi would be fbuitti “ breatiiing sweet 
incensei” amongst the symbols of an entirely religious festival. 
The very mutilated range of figures above these lotos-bearing 
nobles, and on the upper line of the stair-case, I liave descril^ed 
id a former page, are precoiled by a file of military ; and being 
in part comjiosed of horses, chariots, bulls, and other objects 
likely to be selected as fit oblations at the vernal feast, I have 
no doubt that a continuation of a similar train went along the 
exterior inclining wall of the steps, in the manner of the cor¬ 
responding bas-reliefs still existing down tliose to the wesU It 
would be a vain task to attempt assigning to the -particular par¬ 
ties, divided by the marble avenue of cypress-trees, each (Is sepa^ 
•rate eouiitry, according to its different costume. The account 
Herodotus lias left, of the national dresses of the various people 
who accompanied the great expedition of Xerxes, is so purely 
military, that little resemblaiice can tie expected between tlieir 
garb of war, and tlmt of peace. Particular details of the (dress 
of the Modes ami Persians, under both circumstances, he, as 
well as Xenophon, has given us j but with regard to the home 
garments of any other of the satrapies, we liave only a few 
scattered remarks. However, sufficient variety presents itself in 
the respective groups, to make it evident that they came from 
parts of the empire as distinct In climate, as different in the 
fesliion of their garb; some being so liglitly clothed as merely 
to wear wliat decency demands j and otliera covered up from 
the sock to the chin. Yet none of them shew any of the heavy 
furs, which might designate the most northern tributaries; nor 
could it be expected that nations from those remote regions, 
would bring shelters from the cold, to a climate of the south, 
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and particularly at the season of the year wlieii ev'cry tiling puts 
on its siininier-garb. The f'old and silver arising &om the sti¬ 
pulated tribute, would* probably, be paid into the treasury of the 
king; and the gratuitous offering alone, brought into the royal 
presence at the festival Hence, we find the most valuable ani¬ 
mals the tributary countries could produce, the horse, the sheep, 
the bull* the dromedary, and the gour, the wild inhabitant of the 
desert, bo precious in the* eyes'of a Persian prince as an object of 
chase. Others present specimens of manuiactures, in articles of 
dress and arms ; and some carry vessels of honey, perfume, and 
spices. Yet it is likely that all the vases and bow-is we see in 
the hands of the provincials, were not appropriated to holding 
these lighter kinds of oblations, but were of themselves ad¬ 
ditional gifts of the most weighty' materials, masses of gold or 
silver in tlioae portable forms, Herodotus mentions ita having 
been a custom in die East, to melt the pure metal, and pouring it 
into eartheni vessels, when the liquid gold or silver cooled and 
became solid, the mold was broke, and the metal came out in 
the shape it had received. {Herod, lib, ill. c, 96.) Counting the 
number of groups which fill the space between every two 
cypresses, I Ibund eighteen on diis face of the wall, and two at 
tlie commencement of the slope on the steps* which makes up 
exactly the twenty governments into which Darius di\'ided his 
empire; a coincidence we may regard an additional corrobor¬ 
ation of the idea, tliat tlicse bas-reliefs represent the delected 
tributaries of that partition. 

Two of the cuneiform, or arrowdieoded inscriptions on this 
part of the platform, have been so faj translated by Professor 
Grotteftmd, as to shew that Darius is the subject of both- One 
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is to be found on tlie surface of th? wall at the entrance, 

(Plate XLVI.) and it runs thus: 

» Darius the brave ting, the king of kings, the king of nations, 
die son of Hystaspes, the descendant of the sovei'eigii of tlie 
world, in the constellation of Moro,” 

In the second it runs thus: 

» Darina the lord, the brave king, the king of kings, the 
king of all zealous (ortliodox) nations, the son of Ilyataspea, 
the descendant of the sovereign of the world, Jemsheed. 

Tlie latter part of tliis inscription leads me back to my former 
argument, that Shehi was tlie patriarch Jemsheed; whose son 
Elam gave !iis name to the country, while the more venerable 
one of his father, was perpetuated in the successive dynasties of 
his race, even till YeziUjird, Uie last king of the line, who perished 
under the arms of the caliphs, in comparatively modern times. 
When the Professor has completely decyphercil the remaining 
parts of these Inscriptions, it is probable \vc shall tlien be 
decidedly inlbrined of what die whole of the sculptures connectetl 
with tliem are designed to commemorate. But having reaii 
these writings on the walls of Persepolis, we can no more doulit 
of the decorations, at least in Uiis part of the palace, having.lieen 
done under tlie direction of Darius HysUspes, than, alter decy^ 
phering the name of Cyrus on the pillara at IMouig-auh, we can 
hesitate in believing that he was the founder of the city to 
which they belonged. 

On ascending the platform on which tlic palace of CheheJ- 
minar once stood, nothing can be more striking tiian the 
view of its ruins ; so vast, and magnificent, so fallen, mutilated 
and silent i the court of Gyms, and the scene ot his bounties j 
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shaft is finely fluted in fifty-two divijslona : at its lower extremiiv 
a cincture ami a torus; the first two itiehes in depth, the 
latter one foot, from whence devolves the pedestal, in die 
form of the cup and leavea of a pendent lot«is. It rests upon 
a pliitth of eight inches, and in circumfeTence measuring 
tweniv-four feet six inches j the whole, from the cincture to the 
plinth, CHiniprisijig a height of five feet ten incites. Tlie capitals 
which renaain, though much injured, are yet sufficient to aheiiV 
that d>cy were all surmounted by the double demi-bull; and, 
by what I could observe by ray glass, tliey seemed to differ 
little from the one 1 described at the harem of Jemshced. 
Plate LXV. A. A- represents the base of one of the columns In 
the eastern range, wlilch varies in a small degree in its ornaments 
from the others, 1 have drawn them large, to a scale, by which 
their derails are more apparent. 

The heads of tlie bulls forming the capitals, take the direetton 
of the faces of the respective fronts of the terrace ; and I think 
there can he no doubt, that the wide hollow betw'een their necks 
receiveil a beam, or some odier detached substance, meant to 
support and connect an entablature, over which has been placed 
the roof; for I do not see the puqjose of those three distinct 
colonnades, at such equal distances from the grand center 
quadrangle of pillars, unless they w'ere coi'cred piazzas, to ex¬ 
clude the direct heat of llie sun from the uttendtu» nobles, or 
higher rank of guards, near the person of the sovereign, wdien 
holiiifig his court in the palaca The distance between each 
capital is not so wide as to preclude the possibility of o single 
lengtli of stone being used as a uniting medium; and as Its tliick- 
ness could not exceed two feet six indica, the weight would not 
be so great as to become an obstad& That piOars so tenuimifetl 
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were iiUended to be connected, is made evident bj those on tile 
fronts of the tomijs at Nakslii-RoiiBtam* But as the ruins that 
lie scattered near these divisions, seem, bj far the greater part, 
to consist of fragmenta of the fallen columns themselves, I 
should be of opinion 'that tlie superstructure was of diiferent 
materials; probal>l_v some sort of timber overlaid exteriorly witli 
a thin covering of stone to defend it from the weather. A no in¬ 
considerable degree of resera bJance appears to exist between tiie 
general disposition of these coloniitules, and the palace of Solomoti, 
calteil in the book of Kings, the House of the Forest of Lebanon ; 
and in Uie account of that building, we find tliat “ tlie foundation 
was of costlj' stones, even great atones, stones of ten cubits; anti 
ftl>ove were costly stones, ader tfie measure of hewn stones,, and 
cedans. And it W'as covered with cctlar above, upon the beams, 
that lay on forty-five pillars, fifteen in a row." I make tliis 
extract, to shew^ the use that was maile in the East, of different 
sorts of timbtf', in the connecting parts of tfic noblest stTiictnres, 
even so mucft anterior to the age of Cyrus, as the reign of 
Solomon. Had the cavities between the bulls' necks, in tlie 
capitals I have just described, been filled with connecting blocks 
of stone, some fragments of it would certainly be found attacheti 
to some of tliem, even at this day j but all I saw were perfectly 
voiil. Had they supported statues, wluch, on many accounts, is 
improbal>le, some marks must have been traceable: remnants 
adhering to the capital, or tlie capital fractured in breaking the 
figures away; the lower extremities of those embellishnients being 
usually cnimped to the pedestal or pillar on which they stood, by 
masses of Iron ; therelbre, a foot at least, from amongst seventy- 
two Btatfles, wbicli number would have occupied all the columns 
in question, must surely have sun^ived any sweeping wreck along 
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colunins have been atUiched to die support of some ooveringy 
eidier in ooe, or diree divisions of roof j a question that might 
Imve been decided, had the capitals of any of the interior shafts 
been still reraainiiig. But there is one peculiarity attached to 
the middle range of twelve, pointing north and south, that gives 
support to a very interesting idea. All their pedestals rise 
some feet higher than any of those by which they are surrounded ; 
the stonework being rough and unfinished, and projecting in 
strong unshaped blocks, as if to sustain an additionally elevatetl 
pavement. To an eye which had so lately witnessed a vernal 
procession to the foot of a Persian throne, the present scene 
seemed well adapted for a similar celebration; and as the re** 
presentation of the tributary procession along the face of the 
terrace, turned tlie faces of all the groups to the entrance which 
fronted this central line of columns, it appeared to mark their 
approadi thither, to some adequate object, which could only be 
the king. Hence, We may consider this terrace as the distin- 
guislmd place for the grand ceremonies of the court j and, as 
the' sovereign is now, and by every account always lias Ijeen 
seated above the level of his courtiers j on this verv marble 
pavement, or flooring of some *" costly wotnl,*' whicli f have 
supposed formerly covered these nigged pedestals, probably 
stood die throne; which field the gootl and tlie great, or the 
proud and the mighty monardis of Persia for many generations j 
who, seated here,surrounded by their nobles, ministers, and guards, 
with ease behdd tlie epitome of their vast empire, laying the 
offerings of provmces and kingdoms at their feet. It is curious 
to turn again to the Book of hinge, to still farther compare this 
particular spot on the “ throne of Jenisheed,” with what is said 
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in Ho]y Writ of ihe iiitUAtion and fabric of the tlirone of Solomon. 
Speaking of tlte palace, the sacred historian proceeds ; — 

“ And it was .covered with cedar above, upon tlie beams tliat 
lay on forty-five pillars, fifteen In a row j and light was against 
iiglu in three ranks. And be made a porch of pillars j the length 
thereof was fifty cubits, and tfie breadth thereof thirty cubits, and 
the porch was before them ; and the other pillars, and tlic thick 
fieani were before them. Tlien be made a jtorch fbr the Uirone, 
where he might jifdge ; and it was covered with cedar from one 
side to the other of the floor. — Moreover, the king made a great 
throne of ivory, and overlaid it with pure gold j and there were 
six steps to the throne, with a fooLstool of gold, which were 
fastened to the throne, and stays on each side of the sitting- 
place, and two lions standing by tlie stays j and twelve lions 
stood there, on the one side and on the other, on the six steps ; 
there was not the like made in any kingdom.” “ (1 Kings, c. vii. 
part of ver. 3, 4. 6 ,7 . 3 2 CUron, c, ix. ver. 17,18,19.) 

This royal magnificence of the king of Israel, was constnicteil 
nearly five hundred years before tlie time of Cyrus j but yet the 
resemblance exists sufficiently strong even at tins time, in the 
royal tletaila of the East, to make a perfect parallel very likely, 
above two thousand years ago. I sliall soon have occasion to 
observe sometliing very similar to the ivory throne, and thegolden 
footstool, and elevation of both on the sort of platform I suppose 
to have spread between these oolimins, on the intennediate 
pedestals. Indeed, I most decidedly agree witli Professor 
lioeren, in opinion that the bas-reliefs are all in close relation 
witli the particular purposes of the several places to wliich they 
are attached j and in pursuing this idea, which seemed proveil at 
every step, I do not hesitate in pronouncing this unrivalled terrace. 
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to Itavo been the High Court of Honours of the kings of Persia. 
It is now coTered with ruinst and in other respects so defaced and 
destroyed, as to have become almost one undistinguishable mass. 
Oil it south-eastern quarter particularly* tew documents can l;>e 
tbimd to complete the chain of conclusive, though silent evidence. 
While wishing to dig up the mouldered heaps on tliat side, to 
search for i>us-retiefs, to read in them Ute terminal mn of the 
historical solemnity recorded on the Iront of the terrace, 1 could 
not but acknowledge tlic consequence of that noble art which 
commemorates the leading actions of great men and nations, by 
impressing their forms on stone and brass. Well might the 
ancients denominate sculpture an immortal art j ibr we find its 
monuments in Eg^'pt, in Greece, in Rome, in Persia, brin ging 
fortli works, to which Imriliy a date can be assigned j so deeply 
does their beginning lie in Uie obscurity of antiquity; while 
others present a clear commentary on the writings of the an^- 
cients, explaining some passages, connecting others, and often 
proving the doubted truth of certain recorded facts, by a happy 
discovery of some of these marble apparitions remaining sta¬ 
tionary on die very spot, where the substance and the action, of 
which they are the copy, once had a purpose and abiding-place. 

The nearest building (K) now standing, to the Chehd Minor, 
or Palace of Forty Pillars, just described, appears on an elevation 
of about seven or eiglit feet above the level of the plane of the 
colonnades \ and occupies a length of one hundred and seventy 
feet, by ninety-five. We oi>proach it from the west by a double 
flight of stairs (A), which are almost in complete ruin; but fri^- 
ments on, and near them, shew they also have been decorated 
with sculptured guards and other figures, Tlie side to the east 
is so heaped with fallen remains, covered up with the earth of 
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centuries, tiiat it is imposalbie to find the trace of a correspond¬ 
ing range of stairs there. To the south, the whole face of the 
termce wliicli supports this building, is occupied with another 
superb flight, the landing-place of which embraces nearly forty- 
eight feet, its width ten. Its front is divided by a tablet bearing 
an arrow-headed inscription; on each side of which stand spear¬ 
men of a gigantic height j their heads and shoulders alone, being 
now visible above the accumulated rubbish round the base of 
the edifice j but from their large proportions, we may easily 
calculate the rest. 

It IS much to be lamented that none of the fintish ambassadors, 
all of whom have passed through these ruins, (at least, so their 
names on the walls would testi'^'',J did not set tJieir numerous 
followers to work, to clear away some large portions of the 
collected matter, which buries so many valuable documents of 
antit|uity j and which, probably, has not been opened since the 
total destruction of the place by the fanatic Arabs. It is only 
persons possessing such an ostensible rank, to whom authority 
would be granted, to explore these ruins to any extent; and, I 
doubt not, tiuit a man of researcli, under those circumstances, 
clearly explaining his object, would obtain every privilege and 
facility, from the liberality of tbe present royal family of Persia, 
to dig; but not deface, nor carry away. 

To the north of the building, after ascending it® terrace, we 
find an open space (c) of ahty-five feet wide, on which appear 
the foundations of some narrow walls; probably belonging to 
what had been the front of the edifice, now fjdlen and swelling 
the heaps below. On each side of tills space, forty feet towards 
the souUi, stand two lofty entrances (d d) composed of four 
aolitl upright blocks of marble, of a colour nearly black j within 
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the portals of wliicb are bas-reliefs of two guards on each, 
sculptured on the sides of the walls, (Plate XLVL) They are 
habited in the Median robe, armed with a long spear, and instead 
of the fluted tiara, their heads are bound with a broad band; 
which, from the manner it is worn, I should suppose was metal. 
In front of the foremost guard, appears a long cylindrical form, 
whicli he seems to grasp behind with Ids left hand j it is con¬ 
structed of perpendicular rod-like shapes, each considerably 
thicker than the staff of his lance, capped at the top with a flat 
surface, which is parallel with the chin of the holder. I could 
never discover the form of the termination at the nether end j 
for, whenever a repetition of these figures occucred, they have 
always been nearly half-buried in the earth. The two advanced 

iTuards on each side of the portal, are the only ones with whom 
& 

these tilings appear. I have heard some persons suppose 
them to represent the leaves of a Ibiding door; but that is not 
very probalilc, the general appearance being unlike the usual 
surface of a door j and however low may be the common 
entrances to tombs, or the cells of devotees, it is not credible 
that the ingress to a palace would be so constructed as to oblige 
srtvpfto stoop his h^sid on entering. X must here 
observe, that all the portals which may be considered public 
entrances into hall or chamber, tliroughout these ruins, arc 
invariably guarded by a similar double guard. It seems pos¬ 
sible that tills questionable substance tiiey are holding, may 
be intended for the ancient shield, called the gerra, which 
is universally described as formed of the osier, or branches 
of the willow. The guards, where it occurs, usually wear the 
metal cirdet, instead of the fluted tiara j but when the 
tiara’d soldiers appear with a shield, it is always of the Boeotian 
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form. Indeed, no other sEispe presents itself (if we do not 
admit these long narrow masses to be shields,) excepting the 
single circular buckler, carried by a man in a short tunic and 
sandaled legs, in tlie procession on tlie grand staircase. On the 
immediate verge of the landing-place, from the western flight 
of steps belonging to the budding I am describing, (a) we enter 
a portal of tliese long-shielded guards; and, at a very lew |>aces 
onward, pass through a second, (f) into a room forty-eight feet 
square. Two other doors ojjen Irom it to the north, two to the 
west, one to the south, and Ibrmerly two to the east •, but one 
only remains on that side, fragments alone of the second mark¬ 
ing where its frame-work has been. On three sides of the room, 
we found several niclies, each excavated m one solid stone, 
to ft depth of three feet, five in height, and six in die width. 
They appear to liave been exquisitely polished witliin, while 
upright lines ol cuneiform characters run along their edges. 
Four windows, ten Ibct high, open to the soutli. They embrace 
the whole thickness of the wall, namely, five leef. j and at presenti 
from the accumulation of nuns on the floor, are hardly a foot 
above it. Tlie door-ways (g g g g) have all, on their flei'‘craJ 
sides, duplicate bas-reliefs of a royal personage, attended by two 
persons, one holding an umbrella. But as it is a subject which 
will present itself frequently during my observations on the 
wliole of these edifices, I shall postpone a more particular 
description till I have investigated briber. Compartments of 
inscription are over the heads of at] the groups. For the same 
reason, I shall defer entering on the details of three other bas- 
reliefs in the same room, consisting of single combats between 
a man and a lion, a man and a griffin, and a man with a non¬ 
descript creature. 
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There is anotlier division of the same building, open to the 
south, (h) thirty feet in length by forty-eight; and terminating 
on each side (i i) towards that point, on tlie landing of the 
superb stairs, by a couple of square pillars of one entire piece of 
marble, about twenty-two feet high, and coveretl in difterent 
ranges with a variety of inscriptions, cuneiform, Cuphtc, Arabic, 
and Persian. The first has been iaithfully copied by Niebuhr j 
that in Arabic was written in the year of the Hegira 881. The 
whqle of the ground In the shell of tins building, is greatly 
raised by the crumbled masses of its fallen roofj and, probably 
that of its central supports also. I must not leave this spot 
without remarking, Uiat the faint traces of a double colonnade, 
are still visible along the open space which lies between the 
western brink of the greater terrace, and the ivestem face of 
this building. 

I have now mentioned an ascent of three terraces from the 
natural ground of the plain. First, the grand platform which 
supports all the others. Second, the Chehel Alinar terrace. 
Third, the terrace that sustains the edifice of the double 
chambers I have just described- A foiuth elevation of the 
same kind, presents itself at about ninety-six feet to the south 
of the preceding. (L) Its siiiamit la on a level with that of the 
last, but three of its sid^ are much obscured by the encumbering 
mounds of liragments at their base- Along the northern verge, 
parallel to the before-mentioned structure, rise the heads ol' a 
line of figures, in size ef^ual to those on the stairs of the terrace 
of the double chamber j but these figures seem to be armed 
with the bow and*quiver only, no trace of a spear being to be 
seen amongst them, A flight of sadly mutilated steps, in two 
ascents of fifteen each, is fouml at the north-western comer; 
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on these are the vestiges of much fine bas-relief decoration. 
Having reached the plane of the terrace, I saw a square of 
ninetj-six feet j thirty-eight feet of the western side was occupied 
by the depUi of tlie approach just described j whence ran along, 
in two direct lines, the bases ol' ten columns; their diameter 
being three feet three inches, and standing ten leet ctjui-diatant 
irom each other. These were all the remains existing on this 
level of the fourth terrace j but were the hillocks of buried ruins 
removed from its surfoce, I doubt not we should find the 
remnants of a continued piazza, along every side. Fifty-eight 
feet of tills terrace, at its south-western angle, is snnnountetl by 
an ailditional square elevation, (M) the whole depth of which, 
from the summit to the base, is sixty-two feet; and along its 
upper surface arc the lower parts o±' twelve pQlars, divided into 
three row's, of the same diameter and distance from eacli other, 
as those in the neighbouring colonnade. 

Immediately beyond the completely obliterated tract of build¬ 
ings, on this comparatively sraall terrace, wdiich I call that of the 
Double Pillars, (to facilitate the explanation of so complicated 
a succession,) rises a fifth, and much more extensive clei'ation. 
The plan of its edifice might seem to indicate part of the * 
dwelling-quarters of the royal residence. For, that the different 
offices which comprised a palace of the ancient ea.stem so¬ 
vereigns, were not merely divideii into courts, as is the present 
style in these countries, but were often distinct buildings, may 
be seen by referring again to the first book of Kings, c. viL whei'e 
the House of the Forest of Lebanon ts described, under the 
appellation of Porches, as four completely separate structures. 
But before I commence the details of this fifth terrace, I must 
stop to hazard a few suggestions oh one of the most interesting 
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spots of the whole magnificent platform. To me, it seemed to 
tell its own story \ lying like the buried body of the last Darius 
under the ruins of his capital, and speaking with a voice from 
the grave j crying* in the words of Euripides over the like 
desoktion, —« O woe, woe, woe I My country lost 1—And 
thou, boast of my noble ancestors, how art thou shrunk, how 
art thou vanished!” 

From the soulliern extremity of the eastern colonnade, on the 
terrace of tlie Chehel Minar, and over all the heaped fragments 
which slope from that point down upon the surface oi the great 
platform, is an expanse of three hundred and fifteen feet, mea- 
auring in a direct line trom the colonnade to the northern front 
(a) of the building on the fifth terrace, yet to be describetL The 
whole of this vast space lies open, without a protruding wall, or 
pillar j but its plain is interrupted by on immense mound of 
ruins v, commencing at b b, and sinking again into the level 
surface, at c c j these two points, being the extreme ends 
of a line through d, marking a spacious area between the 
tnoimd and the dwelling-palace on the fifth terrace, and the 
entrances to which were (e e) by two flights of stairs on the east 
and west. The appearance of the mound has every mark of 
having been a pile of ruins, hid from the foce of day for ages j and, 
as it lias long been an established fact, that Uie great architectural 
remains before us are not of temples, but of mansiona dedicated 
to the use of the sovercigos of Persia, and their retinue } I would 
haaard an opinion, that this immense heap covers the mouldered 
relics of a division of the palace answerable to dial (a) immediately 
to the south; probably the most magnificent of the two, as it would 
lie so much nearer the Chehel Minar, or great hall of audience; 
and likely, ftoni that circumstance, contained the chambers of 
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banqueting, and other entertain men ti. In that case, here may 
have stood the veiy palace of Persepolis, whicli fell a sacrifice to 
the drunken revelry of the JMacedonian conqueror. That it did 
stand on this platform, there cannot be a doubt; as it mauiiesLly 
Is the quarter of the city that was assigned to the royal resid¬ 
ence ; and - there does not appear a spot dVer tlie whole spitce, 
so likely to be chosen for the banqueting-halls of the’sovereign, 
when himself and his friends must be in their most unguarded 
moments, as this quadrangle, in the midst of the other regal 
edifices, and so standing as if in a sanctuary. Thus much for 
the situation alone; but the circumstance of so vast a space, 
with so singular a mound occupying so large a portion of Jt, 
strongly inclines me to believe tliat I am not mistaken, in assign¬ 
ing that heap to the desolating brands of Alexander and his, 
then, half-frantic compeers. Certainly not a trace of die eti’ects 
of fire is discernible on any of the adjacent walls; and It may 
be alleged, that if so considerable a building In their vicinity, 
had been consumed to ashes, the ravages of the Haines must 
have reached and marked some of them. But in looking on the 
plan, and perceiving how uncoonectedly all the edifices stood 
from eadi other j not merely separated by spacious areas, but 
divided by detached terraces, we might easily imagine liow one 
oPtliem might be burnt to the ground, without a spark reaching 
any of the others. Besides, tlie solidity of the walls of these 
palaces ore calculated to confine the fire, as in a furnace, within 
which ever of them it might be kindled, while k continued 
devouring all, interiorly, that was combustible in its way. 
The internal materials of the destroyed palace, according to 
Q, Curtius, (lib, v.), were cedar, and other consumable suli- 
stances j these^ with the splendid Itangings, and carpets on the 
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been a business of so miidi trouble and contrn^ce to ignite 
stone walls and pillara with the simple brands in their hands, 
tliat Alexander coidd not but have ha<l ample time to come to 
his senses, before the mischief was at all effected* But instead 
of anv flitch elaborate process, wc find that the whole was the 
action of an instant; and tlierefore nothing is so likely as tliat 
Thais and the king would light the draperies of the hall with 
their torches, and then rush out, with the mad crew at their 
heels, dancing and shouting, as the historian describes, till the 
rising spires of tlie flames reminded Alexantler that he was a 
king, and his most royal prerogative that of mercy. Tlmt the 
riiin was not cleared away for the purpose of rebuilding, is not 
a surprising circumstance, when we consider the brevity of 
Alexander’s life, and the periods of confusion which followed 
his death. The chj gradually fell into neglect, and consetjuent 
decay after this, its first recorded calamity j hut sucli neglect 
was not the effect of' the destruction then wrought, but of die 
previous conquest by a foreign power. A long succession of 
stranger princes, for so we may call botli the Greeks aud the 
Parthians, naturally inclined to prefer any city as their residence 
before the capital of the ancient race, promoted tlie abandon¬ 
ment of these walls and towers, which the cruel ilevastation of the 
Arabs in after-ages utterly accomplished. lietice it is very 
probable, that, tins very spot has remained in almost the same 
state from the night of its ” stately palaceV* destruction, which 
took place three hundred and twenty-nine years before the 
birth of our Saviour, to the day in w'liich I atoo<l by its mound, 
and made my notes for these observations. 

The next subject of remark, is the terrace to die south of this 
(I wish for the honour of a really great man we might say) 
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tumults of Alexander’s maddetied foilj! And on that terrace, 
{winch is the fifth in the order of description,) stand the remains 
of one of the most regularly and amply planned structures of 
tlie whole platform. (N) Its site is also the most elevated, 
shewing even now upwards of twenty feet above the level of 
that vast foundation. From its dimensions, and the disposition 
of Its numerous apartments, with its contiguity to the destroyed 
part, which I suppose to have contained the f^tivaJ halls, 
and tl>e passages leading to tlie high court of ceremonies 
contained in the Chehel-minar, I am induced to iielieve this 
the dwelling quarters of the monarch, ami where he might hold 
his more private days of audience. Hence, it is deeply to be 
regretted, tliat its state is one of tive^ most ruinous of’ the whole ; 
thougii enough remains to allow the ground plan to he traced 
witli the greatest precision, and idso to shew the bases and 
jdinths of its pillars, with fragments of beautiful sculpture 
scattered about in the saddest confusion. The principal door¬ 
ways, and huge marble window-frames are yet in tlieir places ; 
their lofty sides, and ponderous lintels, resembling, though with 
the finest w'orkmansiiip, our druidical monument of Stonehenge. 
Perhaps vve cannot have a better concurrent argument for the 
trutli of our accounts of the longevity of the early patriarchs, 
than this habitual fashion of tlieir more immediate descendants 
in all countries, to make erections calculated for the duration of 
ages. But to proceed with my description. Beginning al the 
southern side of this niiiior terrace, we find at the eastern and 
western ends, two Highu of narrow steps (ff] deaceiiding to a 
lower level ot tliirty feet. These ways of ingress, from their 
style, appear to have been private, probably only appropriated 
to the inhabitants of the place. The several faces of the 
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building are at present only marked by their foundationst with 
the exception of one window to the west, and three to the east. 
They open from a couple of corresponding witlgs; which divisions 
arc each sub-divided into three spacious apartments, the outer 
ones alone communicating with the pillared courts at G G. In 
the center of those courts or quadrangles stand the plinths of four 
small columns, in diameter not more than two feet six inches, 
but placed at a distance from each other of six feet, and sixteen 
feet from the door, (h) which leads into a noble hall of ninety 
feet square, the pavement being marked ivitli the sites of thirty- 
six pillars of lliree feet three inches in diameter. A door on 
die opposite side of the haU corresponds with the one already 
mentioned, both conducting into similar open quadrangles of 
four pillars. Another portal leads to the* south, and a fourth 
and fifth to the north, into a large vestibule tlie whole width of 
the hall, and aupporteil by eight similar columnsat least their 
plinths remain, so to testify. Two doors from the vestibule, 
pointing east and west, lead into six smaller Tooms ; {k k) and 
from similar foundations, I conclude they joined others still 
more to the north. 

Tlie windows (1111111} are eadi formed of four large blocks 
of marble, six feet in thickness, which Is also the depth of the 
walls. In height they arc four feet eight inches, and in width 
three feet sis. On the inner faces of those that give light to 
the rooms (m m m) are duplicate baa-reliefe, (Plate XLVIL) 
occupying the whole surface, and consisting of two figures hi 
each. Tlie first figure Is clothed in the long robe and buskins, 
but his head wears a kind of cowl, which passes over his mouth, 
and hangs down upon his chest and back. His face is much 
mutilated, and so are his hands, in which he appears 4o be 
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• carrying a cup, or goblet. He is followed by a man in a short 
tunic and leathern belt round lita waist. Tliis person wears a 
very singularly shaped cap, nearly covering his bushy hair 
behind, and totally veding both his nioutli and beard. With 
his left hand bo grasps the hom of an animal roscnibling the 
mountain-goat ol‘ the country, and rests his right upon its neck. 
The sculptor has given this beast but one horn, which Issues 
from the middle of the forehead, and in form like that of Uie 
Ibex. The windows (Iloo) are all omanientetl with tlirce bas- 
relief figures following each other, and every one lacing inwards, 
as if going to the same spot j but what several of them carry in 
their hands, is now undlstlnguisluible. The leading person m 
all these groups, is dressed exactly like the man with the cup 
before the goat, and the people who follow. In the habit of the 
tnati who holds the animal. One of these leaders supports a 
tray on both hands, on which rests a shape not unlike a skin of 
wine, or it may be a cloth thrown over some choice viands on 
the tray. Tlie persons after him carry, with a peculiar grace of 
action, eacli a covered vessel of a form that denotes the contents 
being for repast. Indeed, I have seen resembling dishes now in 
I’ersia, holding rice and little roasts, or kababs. This suite of 
the apartments I should therefore think, might originally have 
been appropriated to the private table of the sovereign and his 
fomily; while the division, now no more, was dedicated to feasts 
of state, and otlier cutertainments ; and, in that case, tliis very 
building might have been that occupied by Alexander after his 
return from India. 

Xenophon mentions, that in addressing a superior, the 
speaker generally held tps hand to hia mouth, tliat his breatlt 
might not be disagreeable to his auditor j possibly, the serving- 
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men migljt have their visages thus muffled up» that the royal 
viands inlglit not be breathed upon. On the broken remnants 
of the windows (b b b g g) are tbnnd simitar lines of three 
figures, {flate XIAT^I.) some with their heads enveloped, and 
others perfectly free, but all carry some dish or bowl. Amongst 
the least defaced, I found two habited in the Median robe, on 
whose heads were the l>road fillets, I supfiose to be made of 
metal. The visages of both these are uncovered. One holds in 
his right hand a sort of censer, evidently intended for burning 
perfumes; and in the other hand, a vessel resembling a pail, 
probably to contain tlie aromatic gums. The man whd follows 
him has a little bottle set in the palm of his hand, and in the 
other he carries a piece of linen, it has always been a custom 
in the East, to "wash with fragrant waters, both before and after 
meals, for which purpose these attendants might be designetl. 

Tlie frames of the doors Imve all one sort ol' bas-relief* namely, 
a royal penmnage followed by two attendants bearing an umbrella 
ami a fly-chaser. Of tliis subject I shall give a more particular 
description hereafter j but meanwhile I remark, that wherever 
this style of bas-relief is found, there arc three small compart¬ 
ments of inscription over its head. The outer doors, (k k) also 
those in the wings which their traces sliew,. are ornamented with 
the two guards armed with the spear only. In this part of the 
building may be seen, in various places lieneath the pavement, 
what was the subterraneous aqueduct i it passes in a direct line 
under the center of the great had (Nj due east, where it received 
its supply of water from an immense tank, yet visible at the 
foot of the rocks in that quarter. From the same center, the 
great hall, it strikes out again in a northward direction, being 
traceable to the cistern (y) near the grand portals of the bulls 
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on the first platform ; and» doubtless, lias many other branches 
besides, which are now totally lost under the accumulated ruins. 
The channel is veiy ruggedly hewn out of the solid rock; and 
it is tills dark way which some former traveUcrs, not apprehend¬ 
ing its real purpose, have described as a secret passage com¬ 
municating with other mysterious excavations in the body of the 
mountain, and also leading to certain subterraneous entrance 
into its tombs. These designs seem very Improbable, hut at 
any rate a dose examination of the channel, appears to me so 
very declarative of its use, that I am only surprised any other 
conjecture respecting it ever could be conceived. 

At the sides of the open court (d) stand the remains of iu 
once magnificent approaches j (e e) near that to the east, ten 
or twelve feet from tlie landing-place of its stairs, rise from a 
hollow beneath, to a level with tlie pavement, four enormously 
large and strong supports, (P) in shape not unlike rough-formed 
pedestals intended to uphold some body or bodies, of veiv great 
weight, rhe Right ol steps they face, is of a double ascent, 
begiuning from beneath inwardly. They are Iu a state of almost 
complete decay, witli a scarcely legible inscription, and bas- 
reliefs ol guards, with duplicates of the combat between the lion 
and the hull, all in the same broken condition. 

About sixty Jeet from hence, to Uie north, (o) appear several 
colossal masses of stone, formerly the sides of large portals lead¬ 
ing into a square,edifice, small in proportion to the size and 
number ol its entrances; for, from the situation of these four 
doors, it could not have been more tlian ninety-six feet. Three 
ol the tloor-ways are yet pretty entire On the interior face of 
the one to the east, are three figures of such gigantic tltmensions 
as lo be Iwelve feet in height They are a repetition of’ the 
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king and hia attendants, before tnentioned, and which I shell 
now particularly describe- (Plate XLVIIL) The itionarch is 
represented in the act of walking, and is accompanied by a 
couple of attendants. The face of his majesty is mutilated, but 
the air of his person is singularly stately and majestic. A long 
and venerable-looking beard is disposed with the nicest care 
upon his breast, and the abundant mass of hair which covers his 
neck, is not less scrupulously curled. His tiara has a smooth 
surface, but partakes of the general shape worn by his robed 
nobles and guards. In his right hand he carries a long thin 
staff, with an ornaraenteil finishing at the top. Herodotus ob¬ 
serves tliat the Babylonians made use of sticks in walking, with 
richly decorated heads carved in various figures. An apple, it 
is said, was the usual termination, on tlie sceptre or staff of the 
Persian kinos; but the ornament on this regal person’s staff, 
does not resemble tlmt shape in the least. In liis left hand he 
holds a lotos, the calix and leaves of which announce its name, 
without dispute. The broad bell and Median robe complete 
his raiment. Hts attendants Ibilow: one carrying in boiii his 
hands an umbrella over the head of the great personage; while 
the other waves his fly-chaser in the same direction, grasping in 
Ids left liand what, probably, is intended for die royal liandker- 
diief. These are clad in the long rolie, witli the metal fillet 
round their heads, and rings in their ears. Tlie admirable taste 
and fine finish of this bas-relief, retloubled m.y regret at the de¬ 
molished state of the faces and hands ; the feet also are lost, by 
the rising heaps around, formed by tlie ruins of the rest of the 
Iniilding ; these, uniting with those of the mound on its western 
side, have conncctetl the whole, by a regular slope, to the terrace 
l>elow. Tliat the principal personage here depicterl, represents 
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the monarch I behex^c there tmn be no doubt i the [wciiliarity of 
his beard, and the empJojTnent of his servants, attest his dig¬ 
nity ; the use of the umbreUa being regarded In Persia as the 
prerogative of royalty alon& One large stone, sixteen feet high, 
and between eiglit and nine feet wide, contains the group. 
Another block of smaller dimensions surmounts it^ ou which is 
seen a figure whose dress and outline of form resemble those of 
the personage below. The only difference is, that his lefl; hand 
holds a ring, and his right is raised and open. He issues from 
a circle, whence diverge two floating forms, something like ser- 
{jcnts with their heads hidden behind the figure; A pair of 
immense wings spread themselves on each side of the circle; in 
that difiering from the radiated vehicle of the aerial tieing so 
often seen on the tombs of Nakshi-Hoiistam. 

D' this be the Fem^er, or spiritual prototj'iie of the king, whicii, 
according to the Zendavesta, always hovers near him, its wings 
may be attributes of the duties of a living monarch, activity anci 
fostering care of his people j while the Intelligence, whom we see 
on the tombs, supporteti by clouds'and sun-bcams, shew's dial 
the prince who was his divided self, hos now nothing more to 
do witli the business of earth but to appear once in the glorified 
substance into the essence of which his shade i.s absorbed, to Ids 
royal successor while performing the established rites at Ids 
tomb. 

Perhaps this doctrine of Zoroaster may he more clearly seen 
in an extract from the Dcsalir, a work of the old Pehlivi, anti 
which, amongst other subjects, attempts an explanation of the 
above mystery. 

** V’erse 35. Whatever is on earth, is the resemblance and 
shadow of something that is in the sphere. 

4p 
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** 36. ^Vhlle that resplendent thing [the prototype] remaineth 
in good condition} it b well also with its shadow. 

“ 37. When that resplendent object removetJi tar irom 
shadoW} life fadctli away. 

** .38. Agouti} that resplendent thing is the shadow of a light 
more resplendent than itself. 

** 39, And so on, up to Mex, [Orniuzd] who is the light of 
lights.” — Deaatir, Book of Zerduaht. 

With the exception of the figure Iti the tientre, the symbol of 
the wings and circle b precisely tliat which so often occurs over 
almost all the ancient temples of the East, designating Pt’o- 
vidence, and which is worshipped in Egypt under the name of 
the god Cneph. The circle of eutw ined serjients, bespeak Eter* 
nity and Wisdom, and the expanded wings. Ubiquity and pro¬ 
tective Goodness, Doubtless, the pride of insEny Persian mo- 
nnrehs would be flattered by the association of sucli lofty attributes 
of divinity, with tlieir Eerwer, or second selfj and believing 
themselves already half gods, they would dbdain their duties as 
men. But tliere were otliers who might read a salutary lesson 
in this sublime emblem. Besides the sovereign properties of 
wisdom, omnipresence, and eternity, there was another, of 
ministration ^— protecting goodness, which was the most con¬ 
spicuous symbol of the whole; and therefore, only in its exer- 
cbe, could a king prove his claim to the high attributes of 
wisdom and ubiquity, by a general watchftilness, through up¬ 
right ministers, over the welfare of his subjects; by the enacting 
of just laws, and their impartial fulfilment; and by tliat univer¬ 
sal paternal c^onduct which gave Cyrus the name of “ Father of 
his People,” rendering it immortal on earth, while, with the 
spirits of the just made perfect,” we cannot doubt that he who 
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** was caJled by name the Shepherd of die Lord, to do all his 
pleasure,” would himself be enjoying the eternity of heaven. It 
does not, however, appear from any thing we read, (whatever 
might be the belief from the earliest ages in Persia, of guardian 
angels,) that the idea of a Perwer or presiding iectmd-ielft was 
ever thought of there before the time of Zoroaster j and that 
\Va5 some years aAcr the death of Cyrus. And if this aerial 
figure is meant to represent that extraordinary being, it at once 
decides that the bas-rehefe where it forms a part, must have 
been the work of a subsequent reign j and none so likely as that 
of DariuH Hystaspes, who was the patron of Zoroaster, and the 
zealous assertor of his doctrines and religious rites; Indeed, 
according to the hyperbolical calculations of die East, we are 
told that the regulations of the prophet were so numerous, and 
the reverence in which they were held by the monarch so de¬ 
voted, that diej filled ** twelve thousand skins of parchment, of 
u cow'-hule each,’' and ivere deposited, by the royal order, in 
spacious vaults dug in the bosom of the rock at Persepolis. 
“ Holy men were appointed to guard them; and it was com> 
manded that the profane should never approach the sacred 
records.” (Zeenut-ul-Tuarkh.) But it appears that the sword of 
the caliphs, like that of Alexander, cut the cord of mystery: the 
sanctuan' of the sacred archives was violatct.1 by the followers of* 
Mahomed; and the originals of the Zenda^'esta were heard of 
no more. 

We now return to the bas-reliefs of the structure (O). On 
the portals (b b) are duplicates of the same royal personage I 
have just described us walking forth under his umbrella; but 
here he is represented seated on a chair of state, holding a staff 
in one hand and a lotos in the other. An attendant stands 
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behind, waving the usual fly-chaaer ever iiis head; and the 
aerial figure we have been discUBsing, in his winged car, hovers 
near him . These four portals (a abb) open opposite to each other 
in die four sides of this quadrangular building j in the centre ot 
which I found the plinths of four colinnns, standing equidistant 
ten feet, and each in diameter four feet. From the form, and 
the immense materials of this place^ the latter so much beyond 
any common proportion with its present apparent dimensions, 
it seems very likely to have been dedicated to religious uses; 
iLud, probably, was the prnTite oratoiy of the king, where he 
offered up his daily adorations to Mezdan (Orniuzd); such 
solidity of structure being a reverence to the name to wliich it 
was inscribed. From the smootluiess of these four largo central 
stones, it does not appear tliat tliey had ibrmerly been con¬ 
nected with any crowning material, neither a platform, nor 
statues ; and so far from there Ijcing any probability of images 
occupying this, or any odier temple in I’ersia, from the reign of 
Cyrus, to that of the last Darius, we learn from historians, that 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, destroyed Apia, the idolatrous 
object of the Egyptians’ worship, in his indignation at likening 
the Supreme Power to a brute lieast; and tliat Xerxes, the son 
of Darius Hystaspes, and the pupil of Zoroaster, hroke in pieces 
the statues of the Greeks, from the same sense of wliut ivaa due 

I ^ 

to Deity. Hence, I should supiiosc, tliat between these four 
pillars stood tlie altar that contained the sacred .fire j the only 
visible image of the Divinity, which his followcrB admitted into 
their temples. This edifice, like most of die others, rose on its 
own distinct little terrace j and though all its entrances seem to 
have been distinguished by the royal effigy, yet here we find no 
representations of guards to protect his sacred person; which 
seems to declare, tliat the place b sanctuary sufficicut; and its 
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proximity to the part of the palace which now Jiea under the 
moiindy further inclmes me to Itelleve that tliis was the retiring 
place of the monarch, to pcrlbrm his morning and evening 
adorations. 

At about a hundred and sixtj feet to the soutli-eost of diis 
little building of Uie four pillars, and down upon the level of the 
great platform, (uj appears another pile of ruins. (P) On draw* 
ing near, 1 found not only foundations and scattered fragments, 
but the trames of doors and windows, and niches in the walls ; 
some upright, and all distinctly traceable. A quadrangular 
building, (P) of forty-eight feet, constitutes its chief structure; 
and another, separated Irom it by only the Intermuttlate wall, 
extends tow'ards the south thirty feet, ivhere ^it is completely 
open. These two apartments would appear to comprehend tlie 
whole ediHce, did we not see a continuation of the foundation 
of wails along tlie southern tWmt, with tlie irsigments of columns, 
architraves, and other architectural adjuncts to the sup][»ort of a 
roof At the extremities of tlie walla which [joint to the soutfi, 
leaving the open space between, (b b) are two single stones, in 
height about eighteen feet, hve in thickness, and three and « 
half in width. Their inward tacea, near the top, are excavatetl 
with large square holes, os if for the reception of* a connecting 
t>eam. A couple of door-ways at {c c) have bas^-reliefs of the 
double guard on their sides, and another portal of considerable 
expansion opens from the middle of the southern apartment 
into the inclosed quadrangle, (>n this passage we found the 
walking figure of the king, attended by one person only, carrying 
a parasol. The square to which it conducted ua, has receiveil its 
principal light from a raiige of lofty windows; the casements of 
three are yet tolerably perfect, as well as are several ulches cut 
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in the solid wall- Two entrances open into it from die east and 
west, omamenlcd witli repetition bas-relieis of a combat between 
a man and a lion. Two others perforate the wall to the north, 
(oil the walls are five feet thick,) but one only of its portals is 
standing, and its sides are sculptured with the spearmen. The 
interior ground of tliese apartments, as well aa that without, is 
raised, and rendered very uneven by the fallen fragments of their 
more ruined parts. No trace of an inscription is to be found 
in the building ^ neither Uoea it appear to stand, like those to 
the west, on any terrace of its own. 

At one hundred and ninety feet to the north, stands a structure 
(i|) next in extent as a single building, to that of the Chehel- 
minar. It is a perfect square, of two hundred and ten feet 
along each face. Two doors enter it from every side, but those 
from the north have been the grand portals, being thirteen 
feet in width, wliereas all the otliers are only seven. Between 
every two of the latter is an immense niche, wliUc the former 
are divided by seven large windows, whose side-blocks measure 
ten feet, the original depth of the walls. At forty feet distant 
from the northern front, and almost parallel with its east and 
west corners, rise the mutilated forms of two colossal bulls, (a a) 
standing on pedestals of eighteen feet in length, by five in height 
They are the remains of statues, not has-reliefr, and clearly shew 
by their position on each aide of an area of entrance, that they 
were meant for ornament, not idolatry. These two face the 
north ; and at two hundred and seventy feet from them, in the 
same direction, (R) appear two otliera looking due south. This 
latter twain have Ibnned the sides of a grand gate-way, the style 
and dimensions of which are much tike those of the great 
portal (D) on the first platform. The one I am now describing 
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forms the vertex of a triangle, of which the north front of the 
square building is the base j hence it iacea neither of tlie doors, 
but probably was the entrance into some spacious outer court; 
its noble remains are cmelly delaced, but enough is left to shew 
both its purpose and ornaments. At S a little further to the 
north, we see an enormous insulated column terribly broken, 
but still I was enabled to make a copy of its fine capitaL (Plate 
XLV. fig. E*) But to return to the square building itaelf. The 
sides of the principal doors (cc) arc richly atlomed with sculp¬ 
ture i and in the most elevated oompartiiieot of the wholes we 
find the kingly personage mentioned belbre. seated on bis chair 
of state, (Plate XLIX,) wltli both feet resting on a Ibotstool. 
Over his head, are the bas-rellel remains ut a canopy supported 
by slender pillars, the whole profusely tlccorated widi fret-work, 
fringes, and borders oi’ lions and bulls' After what we had 
seen before, there can lie little doubt tliat tlie attendant spirit 
had, as usual, surmounted the group, but it was now entirely 
broken away. The seat of tlie royal personage answers exactly 
to the description given by Brisson in one of the passages he 
has selected ss illustrative of Persian antiquities and customs, 
and which states, that the throne of the king of Persia was a 
chair gorgeously inlaid with gold, covered with a splendid- carpel 
or cushion, and so high from the ground, tliat a stool was always 
placed at its feet. Hiis description is not unlike thsi. of the throne 
of Solomon, in the second book of C tiro nicies; ^ ** Moreover, 
the king made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with pure 
gold ; and there was a footstool of gold, and stays on each side of* 
the silting-jilace;.*’ — So for, the cliair, or throne: the platfbrtn, or 
pedestal, or either one or the oilier, on which it might stand, 
are totally distinct from the idea of the throne itself That such 
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WBS the only fcrm of seat r^arded by the ancients as tlmt of 
siOVBreignty,* may be gathered from a variety of authorities j ^d 
amongst others, several Grecian coins, where we see Jupiter 
placed in a similar chair; and nearly all the Parthian money 
that has Men in my way, bears the same sort of throne, though 
very rudely represented. But what is more curious still, so 
long has the fashion of this chair lasted, and so widely has it 
travelled, that there is hardly perhaps one of iny English readers 
who has not seen, in the old hall of some family mansion in 
England, almost a fee-simile of the great high carved chair in 
Mch the king of Persia sits here enthroned. In this, the tivo 
favourite symbolical animals of the east form part ot the 
ornaments ; we find the feet of the Uon in the legs of the chair, 
and those of the bull in tlie feet of the footstool. In tins 
representation of the 'royal personage, his dress is parttcularl) 
simple, having neither collar iior braceiels j in his riglit hand he 
liolds the long staff, or sceptre, and in hia left the lotos. Me is 
ev'idenlly sitting in state. Behind him stands the usual at¬ 
tendant witli the fan and handkerchief, and his face muffled, for 
probably the same reason as mentioned before. A second 
figure in the short Persian tunic follows, bearing the royal bow 
Olid battle-axe. Sword, or arms bearers, of whatever sort the 
king might use, were appendages of state all over tlic East, and 
the custom exists in the court of Persia to tliis day. The battle- 
axe which presents itself here, is in all probability the iogans. 
We are told that it resembled the double axe of the Amazons. 
This before us, though a double-licaded instrument, wants one 
essential feature of au axe, tlie pointed or sharp edge on the 
two extremities i but it is not unlikely, that, borne here only as 
a weapon of state, iU hostile ends would be blunted, emblematic 
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of the peace and security near live throne. Under the same 
idea, we find the how cased that accompanies it; and )ia\nng 
a handle, which the bearer grasps, I should suppose it to be 
something of a cross-bow. A third person stsinds behind, on 
theother side of the sort of pillared recess which incloses the 
immediate group round the king. His dress is tire Median robe 
and fluted tiara j and he holds a long wand In both hands; it has 
fto appearance of ever having been pointed with a speardiead j 
hence, I suppose him an officer of purely court occupation, and 
probably, from being so ne.ir the person of the monarch, of the 
highest rank. .lust heforc tile foot of the thrane, two gracefully 
sliapcd vessels present themselves, similar to those which are 
carried hy the figure In Plate XL\'II., but with the addition of 
connecting chains to their covers. I have no doubt they contain 
burnt perfumes, and their situation between tlie king and his appli¬ 
cants warrants the idea. A muffleil attendant approaches from 
without the pillared frame on that side, bringing a small metal¬ 
like pail, (as seen in the former plate,) ^lich probably contains 
the prepared aromatics to supply them. Inimetliatelv behind 
Lire censers, and in front of the sovereign, appears a man in the 
short tunic and plain bonnet, with his left hand graspint? the 
short staff which marks the court-ushers on the great stair.<ase, 
and his right helri to bis mouth, to prevent his breath exhaling 
towards the august personage to whom lie beoda a-s he addresses 
himself. Ltiwliness of attitude on approaching superiors, is yet 
sufficiently a mark of good breeding in Persia j hut tliis personal 
delicacy (so necessary indeed to mutual personal respect) seems 
to have expired with the courtiers of the Kaiatiian dynasty. 
Beneath the royal group, and divided from it hy a long ho¬ 
rizontal border studded witli roses, are five ranges of attendants, 
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architraves, &c. which leave no doubt of a covered colonnade 
having overshadowed this principal fece of the building* 1 he 
doors that open from the southern side, {e e) are the same in 
depth, and in the subject of their sculpturea, iis diose on the 
north. Here, also, on the higher compartments, (Plate L.) aits 
the. royal figure In the usual garb, but attended by the fiy-chaser 
alone. The canopy over hts head is quite entire, displaying the 
most exquisite workmanship in its fretted fringe, roses, and other 
ornaments. Lions, and the. unicom-bull, fill two rows of it ; the 
range of the first being separated by the serpent-winged emblem, 
in like manner as in tlie mutilated canopy on the other side of the 
building. Tiie aerial figure surmounts the whole, occupying an 
exact fae-fiLmileofthe symbol below j the tinivergalityof its appear¬ 
ance in tlie most ancient structures of the East, prevents me from 
giving it tVie appellation Egyptian, thougli It W'as on the temples 
of that country I first saw it, and we are apt to attribute the 
primary use of things to the places where we first notice them. 
Instead of a ring in bis hand, the Ferwer, in this bas-relief, 
holds the lotos, an emblem of even more extensive adoption 
than the oUier. But that ideas of divine, or angelic attributes, 
Imve been connected from the earliest llmea with these em-. 
blematie wings, circles, and radiated ethereal cars, we find in the 
moat ancient of, all books, divine in its origin j and so well 
attested by nature, that witnesses to its veracity, even as a liistory 
of the East, rise up every day in the persons of successive 
travellers. In a former part of this volume, I have already 
remarketl on tlie symbolical wings given to angels, so early 
as the time of Moses, when, by the divine appointment, lie 
spread them over the merc^-scat of the ark of the law. De¬ 
scriptions of the like miDisbeTs and messengers of Uic Most High, 
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are given in all the Prophets, and most of them with the same 
attributes more or less^ but in Ezekiel, we find a vision , of 
seraphic forms, who appear in something like the radiated car 
of the Persian Fcrwer, as it is seen on the tombs. 

** And 1 looked, and behold a gr^t cloud, and a fire infolding 
itself, and a brightness was about it; and out of the midst 
thereof, as the colour of amber, came the likeness of four living 
creatures j and this was their appearance, they had the likeness 
of a man. As for their rings, tliey were so high that they were 
dreadful; and their rings were lull of eyes, round about tlicm 
four. And when the living creatures went, the wheels went by 
them: and when the living cl'eatures were lifted up from the 
earth, the wheels were lifted up. Whitliersoever the spirit was 
to go, they went j for the spirit of tlie living cieatiire was in the 
wheels.” (Chap. i. part of verses 4, 5. 18,19, ^0.) Tliougli die 
lurther context of these versos is universally accepted as symholicaf 
prophecies of the four great empires in that part of the world, 
which succeeded the Jewish captivity; yet the imagery is quota! 
here, to shew whence Zoroaster drew the attributes, and even die 
general ideas at his Fem'cr ; that wliich the Propliet presents as 
symliolical, the impostor advancing as reality. Ezekiel wrote 
about a ceiituiy before the appearance of Zoroa.ster, who difi 
not promulgate his reformation, as lie called it, of the Alitliratic 
religion, till nearly fifty years after the restoration of the Jews to 
their country; and, indeed, we may trace a second more in¬ 
sidious plunder of tile temple, its ordinances, and mysteries ol‘ 
the law and the prophets, in many of the perverted doctrines 
and rites of the Persian sage. 

o 

But to return to the bas-relief of the king, his winged prototype 
having carried me so liir away. Three rows of figures, witli a 
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broad frieze between each row, fill the space between tbcrojal seat 
and the ground. The first row consists of four persons, supporting 
the upper frieze, or rather platform on which the tlirone is placed, 
with their uplifted hands, in the manner of caryates: the second 
row exhibits five men, upholding the intermeiliote frieze in 
the same way: while one figure only, and that an Ethiopian, 
is visible of the third range, which is so overgrown with 
earth, that a few strokes of the pick-axe were necessary to arrive 
at a distinct sight of this solitary Atlas. The rest of the figures 
on the two upper rows, are all in dresses I had seen tn the pro¬ 
cession on the great stairs; some in the Persian timic and short 
sword, but more in the Median garb. Tlie whole la inclosett 
in a sort of frame-work of double pillars, to which the canopy is 
attached at the top; while their netlicr extremities rest on each 
aide of tlie royal platform, meeting the summits of two immense 
horizontally fluted columns; the lower ends of whidi are huge 
lion limbs, on a base something like that of the peilcstal under the 
.same-formed legs of the chair. These two columns support the 
platform on which the king sits, on each side of the caryatided 
front; the whole bearing a dose resemblance to the royal eleva¬ 
tion on the tombs at Nakshi-Honstatn, and tlierefoTC a no in¬ 
considerable argument of both being the work of nearly the 
same age. 

Some of the niches, in the interior of the building, are still 
entire *, and present a simple and beautlfnl eflecl, whether seen 
singly, or viewed in a range together. That w'hich [ have 
lirawn, (Plate L.) stands about fifteen feet above the accumulated 
(•arth on the floor, and is composed of four stones. The upper 
one forms the pediment, which is carded with three rows of the 
lotos-leaf, exquisitely cut, and rising from a beaded cornice. 
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The second stone constitutes the top of the niche; the third the 
niche itself, hdt>g lioUowed into that form ■ and tlie fourth 
makes the ^lundation. Two feet six inches of this nether stone, 
remain above ground; and,I do not think Uiat more tlian an 
additional eight inches is buried in the riiina. It is not easy to 
form any conjecture respecting the use of these gigantic recesses; 
but they certainly have llie effect of lightening, by the symmetry 
of their forms, the broad* and otlierwise heavy flat of the walla 
They do not appear to have been intended for statues, the bot¬ 
tom stones being perfectly smooth, and of the most hriUiant 
polish. In all the modern palaces of Persia we find similar ex¬ 
cavations, though not of such large dimensions. Like these, they 
usually commence a few feet from the ground, still bearing 
traces of the ancient style of arclritecture, and are almost always 
appropriated to holding pots of roses or other flowers; while tliese 
in the palace of Persepolis, are tall enough to hold trees, woiikl 
their breadth admit them. The Ibrnis of tlie several great door¬ 
ways have the same outline as the niches, and arc crowned with 
a BimiJar pediment, (Plate LL A.) Fragments of several, lay on 
tlie ground; one of wfrich I measured, and found it four feet 
six inches in depti), and luxuriantly decorated w'ith lotos-leaves. 

In my account of Uie building quite to the west, (k) where 
several bas-reliefs occur, representing single combats between a 
human figure and a variety of animals, I then mentioned that I 
should defer a more particular description of their design, till I 
could compare what I saw* there, with those which would present 
themselves to my notice in tlie great structure to the east} and 
I now* find, that in outline, if not In dimensions, they ore fac- 
similics of Uiose I see here. On the four portals (ffff) point¬ 
ing east and west, tJiese extraordinary encounters are displayed. 
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Their scale is coJossalt and the sculpture in a stjrle of answering 
magnitlcence. The man who contends with the animals, U 
usually called the Pontiff-king ; a title which, in my mind, forms 
a dear text tor the explanation of the whole. Tlie first bas- 
relief in which we find him on these walls, is on one of the 
door-ways in the western face of the building, (Plate LIL) Ke 
is represented as a personage of a singularly dignified mien, dad 
in long draperied robes, but with the arms perfectly bare. His 
hair, wliich is full and curled, is bountl witii a circlet or low 
diadem j and Ills sweeping, pointed beard, is curled at different 
heights, in the style that was worn by majesty alone. He is in 
the act of grasping with his left hand, the strong single hom 
that grows out of the forehead of his antagonist, while he thrusts 
his short sword, or dagger, composedly, but firinly, into the 
animaTs body. The creature is a monstrous combination of a 
lion, in body and limbs, wiUi the head and neck of an eagle; 
and is covered with immense plumage, lying like scale-armour, ‘ 
)ialf-way down Sts hack ; representing something like our com¬ 
mon ideas of a griffin. Though struck in a vital part, the beast 
appears to be rampantly opposing the death Ids adversary seems 
so calmly iiillicting. 

The corresponding sculpture of the same hew), on the portal 
to the east, differs in nothing but the quadruped; which pre¬ 
sents a union of forms completely strange to a European, our 
most abstruse allegorising heralds, never having invented any 
thing like its image to charge our sliielda or siqiport them- 
(Plate Lllh) The head seems to be that of a wolfj the fore¬ 
legs and body, those of a lion j the hinder legs, from their joints, 
are certainly those of an eagle; the neck is scaled, or fe^ithered, 
with ft prickly mane, and it has wings which stretch nearly to 
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iU tail. This latter appendage is extremely long, and formed 
of a chain ol bones, like the vertebr® of the back, and cut with 
the must correct knowledge oi anatomy. A crooked horn pro¬ 
jects from the head of this monster, which is clasped as before 
by tlie hero, while he strikes his dagger into its body. His rts 
raaining adversaries, exhibited on the other two doors, are of a 
more natural appearance, being a- homed lion, and a unioom- 
bull, which he slays with the same composed action! The calm¬ 
ness of his air, contrasted with the firmness with which he grasps 
the animals, and strikes to his aim, gives a certainty to his 
object, and a sublimity to his figure, lieyond any thing that would 
have been in the power of more elaborate action, or ornament, 
to effect From the unchanged appearance of the hero, his un¬ 
varied mode of attack, its success, and the imaltered style of 
opposition adopted by every one of the animals in the contest, 
1 can have no doubt that they all mean different acliievements 
towards one great end ; and under the figure of the pontiff^king, 
represent the ease with winch the united powders of religion and 
regal authority, may vanquish the enemies of tlie true faitli. The 
true faith, from a dateless epoch iu Persiun annals, until the 
conquest of the Arabs, was the Mithratic mystery ; anil from 
tlie period of its belief to the present times, a similar supersti¬ 
tion has existed with regard to enchantments and evil spirits; an 
unremitted contest between Ormuzd, the light of the universe, 
and Ahriman, the origin of darkiiesa. These two emanations 
acted on the mind anti body of their respective ibllowers j hence 
the worshippers of the sun denounc^ the Subians, or adorers 
of images, to be a reprobate race, lost in darknoas, and slaves 
to the evil power. Under this idea, the native writers of Persia 
are full of wars between their ancient kings and the deevs, or 
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daemons, of tlie vast regions b^ond tbe terrible heights of 
Eiborz i who. In fact, were no other than the Sahlan kings of 
eastern Scythia, and the neighbouring princes of the same faith, 
.lealous of the ambition of Diirius, and abliorrmg the tenets of 
the man he upheld as a prophet, they made constant devastating 
inroads into the empire, and with merciless zeal aaerlficed all 
diey found to their oflended deities. 'I'he celebrated Deev 
Sufeed, whoTn Roostam, the Hercules of Persia, slew% was no 
other tliau a loyal prince of Hyrcaiiia, whose spelJa of encbmit- 
ment were his good sword and dauntless heart; but meeting 
an equal arm in that of his invincible adversary, one diemon, at 
least, was proved to be vulnerable. Not content with at¬ 
tributing to these nations the minds of evil spirits, the followers 
of Zoroaster represented their persons under the imagery ot 
dragons, grifliiia* and supernatural monsters of every description ; 
through whole armies of wliich, we; arc told, Roostam fought 
Jtb way, before be could storm the castle of their magician 
master. In alter-tiiucs, when the caltpha introduced a new 
creed into this port of the East, and the bulk of die people 
embraced it, still their superstitions reinainetl the same, only 
changing their objects. The tribes amongst them who adliered. 
to the worship of the sun, became transformeil in tlieir eyes j 
and to their imaginations, filled the long-vacated places of the 
deeva and devils. When tliey were mouldered away, buried 
under the ashes of their extinguished altars, the fiercer seliisma- 
tic dbund a sanctuary in their deaertetl caves; and deriving 
the name with the station, in the person of Hassan Saheb. we 
find a second Deev Sufeed inbaliiting tbe fastnesses of Eiborz. 
On recollecting all these sevend accounts, we cannot be sur¬ 
prised when a Persian, standing by our aides at Persepolis, points 
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to tlioBo bas-relief eambats on the walls, and with all the poetit^ 
enthusiasm of liia countrjt declares them to be representations 
of actiml cc^^lte9ta between Jeinsbee<U or Rooatam, or Isfuncleer, 
and Uie emissaries of evil, in tlioae liideous forms. Indeed, 1 
agree w^ith liim in every particular of bis explanation, excepting 
the existence of the djemon animals in “ vcrital>ie substance,” to 
be seen and skin. The hero of the combats, I suppose to be 
intended for Darius Hystospes, or his son and successor, Xerxes j 
but tlie beasts he eTicountera, piircly aUegorica], In consequence 
of the death of Zoroaster, who had Ijeen massacred in the great 
sacerdotal city of Balk, by Argasp the Scythian king, Darius 
took on himself the title of Archimagus ; and after avenging the 
murder of Ids prophet, on the Scythian iiation, we are told iij 
Poqjlvyry, that the Persian monarch commanded tliat the name 
of that sacretl distinction should lie inscribed on his tomb. 
Here, then, we find the pontiff-king. And in the firm grasp 
with which he holds tltc horn of power on the heads of all the 
animals, while his sword is in their hearts, we may rewl his 
TOiiqoest over the monsters of Sabianism in Sophia, Egjpt, 
India, and in Babylonia, which had revolted j and whose gods, 
and whose towers, he and his son reduced to “ a perpetual 
desolation.” Xerxes, who whs thus associated with Ida lather’s 
warlike achievements, had more than his own share of kme. 
The Persian poets call him Isfundeer; and regartling him as one 
Of their darling heroes, decorate him with all the virtues that he 
— did not possess. But he was a prince of daring enterprise; 
he had carried the arms of Persia to more distant regions than 
any of his predecessors; and glare being mistaken for glory, the 
wi^iters of the East represent him as a hero «ow prttr, xam re- 
proche. In the midst of hb victories, and the multitude of his 
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vices, for he had a sufficient number of both, he ao followed, 
the track of Darius, as Co declare war against image-worshlp; 
and not only the shrines of Babylonia felt hts indignation, but 
every country through which his conquering eagles flew, Greece, 
above all, tithed under the load of her temples levelled with 
the dust; while the orphans of the slain, clasping the broken 
swords of their fathers in the smoking ruins, swore a signal 
vengeance on the violater of their heartlis and their altars. 
After-4imea saw the vow fulfilled on the banks of the Graiiicns ; 
the blood of Xerxes floweil from the liosoni of his descendant 
Darius Codamanus; and Thais the Athenian, terribly visited the 
devastation of her native city on tlie imperial walls of the capital j 
before whose relics so many pilgrim footsteps have stood, jion- 
dering the terrible event. Nevertheless, the Persian poets forget 
all these calamities, while dwelling on the splendour of the 
actions to whicli they were a retribution ; and ambitious of 
equalling their idol Isfundeer, with his predecessors Roostam 
and Kai Khoosroo, they describe even his unfortunate enterprises 
in the same figurative style of vuin-glory, with ivhicli we find his 
progress towards the capture of the great strong-hold of Scythia* 
emblazoned and recounted. He approached the city through 
seven enchanted gates. The first was defentled by two savage 
wolves, the second by two enormous lions, the third by a dmgon, 
the fourth by a ghoul, or da^mon-devourer of the dead, tlic fifth 
by a griffin, the sixth by an ever-ftowing cataract, the seventli 
by a lake and bounitless mountains : all of which marvellous 
succession of impediments he overcame and surmounted, gained 
the city, and killed Argasp the king. 

I do not doubt, that the contemplation of the bas-relief 
combats in these ruins, has assisted the romance-writers of Persia 
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in these tables j but the one throws light on the other; and 
thoiigli apparently of liifTercnt hues, by a mingling of beams, a 
ray of truth is produced* which points clearly to the fact, that 
whether this august figure of tlie four encounters be intended 
for Daritts Hystaapes or liis son, the story it tells is the same; 
representing a sovereign* who united in his own person the 
regal with the sacerdotal influence, and who exerted both to 
the destruction of impiety, in the subjugation of the powers 
to which it was allied, A single horn being the emblem of 
national cnapire, in all these combats be dutclies that symbol; 
shewing that he holds iu still existing strength, whilst his sword 
strikes at the vital principle of religious schism, whether in men 
or in empires. Throughout the legends of Persia, the countries 
nortli of Elborz are typified under tite figures of the simurgh, 
eagle, or griffin; and it is not improbable that the monster we 
see here with tlie skeleton-tail, and which is very like the 
tnartkhortf^ o<L Ctesias, may be Uie ghoul, or flesh-eating dmmon 
of Isfundecr, mat particular nation it may represent, I do 
not pretend to guess j though no doubt remains in my mind 
that all the four beasts In these bas-reliefi are symbols of certain 
Sabian countries subdued by Darius or Xerxes; and that, as the 
pontiff-king, the descendant of Mitlira, and the successor of his 
prophet Zoroaster, the great victor is sculptured on the stone 
m everlasting monument. The structure to which these co¬ 
lossal combats are attached, appears to have been intended for 
a place of pubUo duties, nest in rank to the more spacious 
Chehel-minar, or hall of chief' ceremonies. Tlie symbohc^ 
encounters Just described, set ibrtli the heroic acts of the mon^h 
in quelling the corrupters and disturbers of Ids empire j and the 
bai^-reliefs on the high compartments of the doors, shew le 
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seme royal pontifT seated in his chair of state, enjoying the 
security of peace, and surrounded, by a throng of people pressing 
to uphold hla throne. In this buildtng T completed the catalogue 
of sculptures immediately connected W'ith the objects on the 
platform; and, going out at the eastern portal where the king 
and the tailed monster keep their uiiivearied guard, titc mountain 
itself was betbre ni& The slope commences at two hundred 
leet from the side of the edifice, rising out of the surface of the 
platform whicli had been cut from its base. 

I went tbnrard, and ascending tlie height for about six hundred 
feet, arrived at one of the excavated tombs, (X) which stands In 
a direct line with the great buUdiTig of the pontiff-king. To 
describe it, woult! be a repetition of what I saw in the.sepulchre 
at Nakshi-Roustam, with only one diftercnce, a range of small 
lions running along the frieze, which cro%vn3 the bull'headed 
pilasters. I have made a sketch of tliese animals in Plate XLllI. 
(a) to shew they are not dogs; a mistake that has prevailed, 
from the hasty observation of some former travellers. Another 
excavation is seen more to the south, and higlier up the moun¬ 
tain. But on illness, induced by the heat and fatigue, and which 
1 vainly fought against, had made such progress by the time I 
would have visited llie second tomb, my diminished strength was 
not sufficient to climb the steeper rocks. T viewed it, however, 
from the distance at which 1 stood, and was rec<mciled to my 
flisappointment; nothing appearing difibreiit lit it, from the one 
I had been so fortunate as to reach. 

Near the south-eastern angle of the plaifiirm, and on the 
slope of the hill, I found the extensive reser\-oir (W") which 
formed the grand fountain for the reception of the waters of the 
mountain; and whence they flowed in a variety of subterraneous 
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channels through the body of the plat term to the cistern, !(y) 
aud diverging thence again, supplied the buildings on the several 
terraces. The directions of these afjuctlucls may be seen in the 
plan, by the dotted lines. As I Looked from side to side, and 
up the rocks, to objects now beyond my compass, I felt the 
deepest regret iu being obliged to ubandon my Idjours. My 
fever increased rapidly upon me, and T found it aljsolutely 
necessary to seek some place ^'Uere 1 might be ill wiUiiu reach 
of medical assistance, and near comforts not iu the |jowerofa 
poor village, or a horde of wandering Eelauts, however kind, to 
afford me. Shiraz was to be our object; and, however reltH:tanLiy, 
I gave orders to prepare our immediate departure. In collecting 
the produce of my many days’ sojourn on titis most interesting 
.spot, 1 hail tlie satlslaction of finding tlmt I had drawn nearly 
every bas-relief of consequence, had taken a faitlifid plan of the 
place, iuuj copied several of the cuiieilbnn Inscriptions. Those 
on Tillies LV., LVl. in lour corapariments are complete, all but 
a very tew lines of the last, which the state of my disorder would 
not allow me to finisli. My mvn dreumstances in this respect, 
may he that of many future travellers curious in andeni in¬ 
scriptions, and, to spare Uiem more than necessary exposure to 
the sun, which is here reflected to an almost iosullerable heat 
by the rock and the mountain. 1 uienUon tlie inscriptions that 
vet remain uncopied. Twelve small UiUeU covered with arrovr- 
iieadcd diaractera, which are Been over llic colossal aiiiinnis on 
the two great portals iromodlalelv after ascending ll.e pisttbrm 
stair-case from the plain. Also the lines round the nich«, m 
Lite edilice behind the Cbdiei-nlinar, and the modi muUlaled 
writing on the stair-case (e) to the east of the huilding,(AJ on 

Plate XXXU. 
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fathom, like the Pyramids of Egypt, all have been accessible to 
the ingress of avarice; and seen the remains of their illustrious 
dead thrown abroad, when the riches in which they lay were made 
the spoil of the violator. The account whicli Q. Curtius gives of 
certain consecrated deposits in the tomb of Cyrus, affords some 
knowledge of the temptations with which these lost dwellings 
of the great in those countries were atorctL He relates, tliat 
« on Alexander’s return from India, he halted at Pasargad^, 
where he ordered the tomb of the Persian monarch to be 
opened, Uiat he might render due honours to the ashes of so 
great a man. Whsit Uieii was the Conqueror’s surprise, when on 
entering he found noUilng but an old shield, and a sword, mid 
a simple urn ; for he had expected to see irc;«#«rcs ofgoid and of 
nlver-, it liaving been reported to him, that such were the 
deposits in the royal tomb. But, placing a golden crown upon 
die um, and covering it with his own mantle, he expressed 
his amazement Omt a king so renowned should have been 
buried witli such bare simplicity j upon which Bagoas the 
eunuch, who accompanied him, made reply i '‘It is not 
surprising that the sepulchres of kings should he found empty, 
when we behold tlic houses of .Satrapes glittering with treasures 
stolen thence! As for me, I never before saw the tomb of Cyrus ? 
but I have often heard it said in the presence of Darius, that it 
possesseii wealth to the value of a thousand talents.” 

At first sight, tills does not appear to agree will) the gorgeous 
representation given us by Strabo and Arrian, of its contents j 
but when we recollect that this votive homage was paid to Uie 
tomb, on the return of Alexan(ler from India, at the very time 
when, Plutardi tells ua, Polymachus had rifled it of its treasures, 
we need not l>e surprised either at tlic apparent contradiction of 
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tbe descriptions, nor at the reply of Bagoos, whose shrewd 
answer reconciles both, and probably gave the first hint to the 
monarch of his officer’s delitK|uency. The fiomely urn which 
Q, Curtins mentions, must have been the stone norm, that 
formerly contained the golden coffin of Cyrus, and into which 
the sacred relics would be cost after their more superb covering 
was rent away. 

With a lieatl full of these recollections, of Cyrus who had 
planted this empire, and of Alexander who had torn it from its 
rock, 1 turiierl frotii the tenanUefis tombs, and aa desolated 
metropolis. All were equally silent; all were alike the inonU'- 
ments of a race of heroes, wfiose spirits Jive in their actions; 
and of two princes at least, whose existence was fort'sheMU, and 
their names stampt on the imperishable tablets of Holy Writ. 

The line of mountains, which rise beliind the platform of 
Persepolis, divide the celebrated plain of Merdasht, and stretching 
nearly three farsangs to the south-«ast, terminate in that part of 
the vale which I noticed soon after my leaving Sewan-pa-ine as 
opening towards the rising sun. The left branch 

of the Kur-anb (whose stream, in some of its channels, had accom¬ 
panied us all the way fromMourg-aub,) flows through the Persepo- 
litan plain, affording ample sources of irrigation to tJie peasantry 
for many miles; till it makes its escape by falling into the Araxes, 
not fat from the close of the Ralimet chain of hills. Con¬ 
sequently, the vale of Merdasht may be said to describe on 
oval, pointing east and west, lying IjeLwcen the western and 
eastern branches of the Kur-aub, and the Araxes flowing to the 
south. 

On viewing the opposite country' from the great platform, the 
mountains to tlie south-west do not appear more elevated than 

4 s 2 
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been snfficientlj accustomed to such perilous paths^ not to find 
them dangerous, repairs being so seldom attended to in this 
country, that hardly a bridge presents itself without some gap of 
dilapidation or decay. Tlie river in this quarter, is exceedingly 
rapid, pouring along through steep and rocky banks, and making 
so tremendous a noise in its passage, that hearing it at a great 
distance, I anticipated the sight of an immense flood, instead of 
s stream hardly twenty yards across. 

From the bridge to Zergoon, we at first travelled over a 
barren valley, bounded by mountains of the same description j 
but towards the close of our day’s journey, our road turned sud¬ 
denly due west, and soon alter entered tlie gorge of a deep and 
close dell, which led us to Zergoon, the place of our rest. Tlie 
distance from Eanarali is only seventeen measureti British miles, 

though eslimateti at six farsangs, 

July Sid. Wc left our menzil at four o’clock tins moi'iilng, 
over a bad and atony road, twisting amongst rugged hills*, in a 
generally south-western direction. About raid-way of our day’s 
journey vr& reached the Radarri, or custom-house, near whicli 
we crossed an inconsiderable pass, along even worse ground 
than before- Four miles further, brouglit us to the celebrated 
stream of Rocknabad, which, half a century ago, flowed through 
the paradise of Ears. It ia now diminished to a mere rivulet, 
still, however, retaining its singular transparency, and softness to 
the taste; but the ArcatUan scenery which embanked it, is 
vanished away | nothing now distinguishes the spot, so often the 
tlmme of Hafiz, but the name of the river, and Uie brilliancy of 
its wave. In his time it ran nearer Shiraz, but neglect has 
choaked its channel in that quarter. A little onward, and 
through an opening in the moiintaina, the city itself appeared. 
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It stood in an extensive plaLn» at the ibot of ilie Iieiglit we were 
descendingt and seemed a place of great consequence and extent, 
from the mosques and other lofty bnildings ivhicli towered above 
Uie flat roofs of the vast exjianse of dwelling-houses. Gardens 
stretched on all sides of the fortified walls i and, faint with 
sickness and fatigue, I felt a motnentary reviving pleasure in the 
sight ol a hospitable city, and the cheerful beauty of the view. 
As I drew near, tlie image of ray exemplary country man, Henry 
Martj-n, rose in my thoughts, seeming to sanctify the shelter to 
which 1 was hastening. He had approached Sliiraz much about 
the same season of the year, A. D. 1811, and like myself, was 
gasping for life under the double pressure of an inward fire, and 
outward burning sun. He dwelt there nearly a year; and on 
leaving its walls, the apostle of* Cliristianity found no cause for 
“ shaking off the dust of his feet” against the Mahomedan city, 
Tlie inhabitants had received, cherished, and listened to him; and 
he departed thence amidst the blessings and tears of many a Per- 
siait frientL Through his me^s, the Gospel had then found its way 
into Persia; and sm It appears to have been sown in kindly hearts, 
the gradual effect hereafter, may be like the harvest to tlie 
seedling. But, whatever be the issue, the liberality with which 
liis doctrines were permitted to be discussed, and the hospitality 
, with which their promulgator was received by the learned, the 
nobles, and persons of' all ranks, cannot but reflect lasting 
honour on the government, and command our respect for the 
people at large; Besides, to a person who thinks at all on these 
subjects, the circumstances of the first correct Persian translation 
of tlie Holy Scriptures being made at Shiraz, and thence put 
into the royal hands, and disseminated through the empire, 
cannot but give an almost prophetic emphasis to the transaction, 
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as arising from the very native country^ Persia Proper, of the 
founder of tlie empire, who first bade the temple of Jerusalem 
be rebuilt, who retiirtie<l her sons from captivity, and who was 
called by name to the divine cxjmtnisslon. 

As w'e descended the mountulii, the bold and steep tore- 
groimd through which we approached the city, increased the 
picturesciue of its situation i and- guiding our horses carefully 
down the narrow and romantic path, we soon found ourselves on 
die broad road of the low ground, which leads direct to the 
great northern gate. Tlie son of the late Jafher All Khan came 
out to meet me: he hailed me, more like an old friend than a 
Jrott^vh stronger; and recei ved myself and people into his house 
with every cordial hospitality our situation needed. My fever 
had gained an alarming height j and one ot my European servants, 
a Russian, was in an unmanageable state, having become delirious. 
Repose seemed the first point, to give some check, if possible, 
to the advance of our disorder \ and when too ill almost to 
thank our kind liost, 1 found cool apartments prepared, and 
every comfort he could command, even to a physician, if I 
would liave trusted myself and faithful follower, to Asiatic me¬ 
dical skill. From general observation, and a little particular 
instruction on the subject before I left Europe, I had gained 
some knowledge of the disorders incidental to this climate, and 
the safest inode of treating them j hence, I took mjsell and ser¬ 
vant into my own hands, and did not spare our travelling phar¬ 
macopeia. Tile nummud on whicl) I lay, spread in a shaded 
corner of my room j with tlie air breatluug in at the open win¬ 
dow, and the sweet refreshment of rose-water sprinkled over 
my clothes, while the flowers themselves scattered on the floor, 
or gathered in pots near me, exlialed a fuller fragrance;—these 
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were all that I saw of Shiraz for several days ailter my arrival. 
But the attentions of my Itost were so unwearied, that 1 never 
could forget I was In the house of the near kinsman of the two 
noble Persians, .Tallier All Khan, and JVlirza Seid Ali, who had 
shewn the ii'amicst personal friendship to our “ ilan of God 1” 
for so they designated Henry Martyn. When the weather be¬ 
came too intense for Ills enfeebled frame to bear the extreme 
heat of the city, Jaflier Ali Khan pitched a tent for him in a 
most delightful garden beyond the walls, where he pursued his 
Asiatic translations of the Scriptures j or sometimes in the cool 
of the evening, he sat under tlie shade of an orange-tree, by tlic 
side of a clear stream, holding that style of conversation with 
the two admirable brothers, which caused their pious guest to say, 
^ That the bed of roses on whirh he reclined, and the notes of the 
nightingales which warbled above him, were not so sweet as 
such discourse from Persian lips.” The land In which he bo 
expre^ed himself, is indeed that ol the “ bulbul and the rose j” 
the poet Hafiz liaving sung of their charms till he identified 
Uieir names with Uiat of his native city. 

To Shiraz, like most otlier towns of tlie empire, many dif¬ 
ferent periods are assigned for its foundation. Some Asiatic 
authors date it so far back as to the Malmbad kings j a race so 
sunk in the depths of time, that if they existed at all, it must 
have been before the flood. Others say, it was built by Kaiomurs, 
the beginner of the Palshdadian line, a grandson of Noah; and 
in rhfli case, Shiraz vrould have been one generation anterior lo 
Babel itself. But these are dreams, which have literally no 
fouiulation; and though it be highly probable that so fine a 
situation for a city would not be left long unoccupied, after that 
part of the £iast became spread with inhabitants j yet, as no 
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remans can be traced in or near its site, like those of Babylon 
or Nineveh, so early an origin must be denied j though, possibly, 
we might find it to have been die Corra of Ptolemy* It is 
situated in latitude 29" 33' 55", and is now the capital of the 
province of Fars, formerly the kingdom of Persia-Proper j but 
which, in earliest time, bore the name of Elatni from die eldest 
son of Sliera, whose descendants were its first people It was 
also called Paras: hence the Persis, and Persia, of the classic 
authors ; but the natives themselves do not recognise it by any 
of those appellationsj and in the time of Cyrus it was known by 
that of Iran ; which name was aflerwards extended to the whole 
empire when he Iiecaiiie its master. Tliis latter circumstance 
might support Xeiiophon^s account of the royal birth of Cyrus, 
against thp legend of Herodotus, who represents Iiim as the son 
of a mere Persian nobleman. Hod his paternal origin been so 
comparatively low, it seems hardly probable diat when he be¬ 
came sovereign of die more extensive country of the Medes 
through the bequeathment of his mother's brother, he would not 
ratlier have distinguished bis maternal descent, by giving its 
nobler name to die united kingdoms, tiian swallow up the 
greater in the less j and also bestow an appellation, which could 
only remind the proud monarchs of the East, dial their fbr- 
mtdalile rival was the son of a petty lord in an only minor king¬ 
dom. But w’hen we regard Gambyses os die king of Iran, and 
bis son, the mighty conqueror who endowed hb roy'al ally of 
Media with territories on all sides j dien Tran becomes of conse¬ 
quence in its prince, and the kingdom of his natural inheritance 
very projiedy gives its name to the empire of which he is the 
acknowledged ibuDder. 

Shiraz, which has now usurped the stadou of Persepolia, as 
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capita] of this part of the coimtry* bears a proportionate in¬ 
feriority to the grandeur of the ancient metropolis, with, the 
difference in national rank between a kingdom and a province. 
It stands in a fine valley, about ten or twelve miles wide, and 
twenty-four in length, and has ratlier a pleasant than an imposing 
appearance. 

Several native writers of less ambition than those lately relcrred 
to, arrogate no lilgher antiqiiity for the foundation of the town, 
than the first century of the Hegira ; and Aben HaukeJ, who 
deddedty calls it a ** modem city,” dates its origin to htahmed 
ben al Cassem Okaii. It did not receive walls of strenMli till 
several hundred years afterwards, when we find that Azud-u* 
Doulah, the magnificent vizier who erected the dyke on the 
Araices, rendered Shiraz a station of important consequence. 
But its time of greatest aggrandizement was under the celebratod 
Kerim Khan, who made it the seat of his empire about the 
middle of the last century, embellished it with public buildings 
and gardens, filled his courts with learneii men, and girdctl the 
city wntli increased fortifications. Hut after the struggle for 
empire, between Ins descendants and the ancestors of tlie present 
royal fanaily, came to an end in favour of Uie latter, when Aga 
jVIahomed Khan took possession of the town, he levelled its walls 
with the ground; and committed so many extended ravages, 
that little now' remains tliere of the Arcadia, whose shade blooms 
in the jiage of Hafiz j and whicli, a few centuries before, even 
Tiinour the Tartar had spared for the sake of the poet and iris 
song. It is related, that when tliat conqueror entered Shiraz, 
red w'idi the blood of Ispahan, in the sweeping fmy of his 
humour he sent for Hafiz, who was in the town, and demanded 
how he dared to dispose of two of the Tartarus richest cities, 
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Saimrcand and Bakhorah; which, in an amatory stanza, he had 
said he would ^ve for the mole on his mistress’s cheek. — “ Can 
the gifts of Hafiz ever impoverish Timourl” was the reply j 
which changed the monarch’s indignation into favour, and pro¬ 
duced reward instead of punishment. 

About three hundred years after tliis event, Kerim Khan raised 
tombs over the remains of this poet, who was considered tlie 
Anacreon of Persia, and those of Sadi, its Socrates in verse. They 
were planted with trees, and a college of holy men lodged in the 
boundary to protect the honoured shrines. But a solitary cypress 
or two, are now all that mark the inclosure of the poet j ancl 
scarce a tree of any height shows itself in the immediate vicinity 
of the town- At some little distance, the Bagh-i-Jehun, or ganleii 
of Kerim Klian, and the more modem plantations of Tackt-i- 
Kujar, vary the sliadeless monotony of the plain. Tlie city itself 
differs little from most other capitals of provinces in the empire. 
The old walls, which conquest threw down, were ten feet in 
tliickness, of a corresponding height, and protected by a ditch of 
thirty feet in depth: but the new ones, with which Aga Mahomed 
Klian replaced them, boast neither the breadth nor elevation of 
those which are no more. These are of brick, with towers, and 
five or six gates opening into die plain. 

The present governor, Hassan Ali Mirza, is a son of lire king, 
and a very young man. His jurisdiction extends northw'ard to 
Yezdikiiast, and southward, along the shores of the gulf to 
Bushtre j hut its influence is not very powerful in either of these 
places, nor even at 8hiraz itself His youth inclines Jiim more to 
the pleasures of his auderoon llian to the toils of state j and when 
the prince sleep.H in the arms of luxury, it can be no subject of 
wonder, that his ministers should only wake to similar enjoyment. 
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Every thing within the town seema neglected; the bozara and 
maidsns falling into ruins; the streets choaked with diit^ and 
mouldered heaps of unrepaired houses, and the lower orders 
who infest them, squalid and insolent; while the actual poor 
crawl out of their dens in a state of rags and wretcliedness which 
no pen can describe. How diflFerent Is this scene from one that 
occurred in the same province many centuries ago 1 “ And his 
friend said to Cyrus, Bid is>hcn t/au adorn ^ourgelf? and he 
answered, I ew already adorned in adorning mg pet^/e!" 

One of the most material instances of public neglect, and 
which presses immediately on the attention, is tlve state of 
the water; which is so foul as to injure the health of the In¬ 
habitants, and so loathsome as to stink witfj putretaction. No 
excuse con be offered on the part of the magistrates for the 
sufferance of so intolerable a beverage for the people j the same 
sources remaining, which in former yeaia provided wholesome 
and beautiful water for every use. The spring at the tomb of 
Sadi is still reaily to pour its stream through proper channels 
into the town; and the limpid rills of the Rocknabad, once more 
collected from Uie scattering ofKces of irrigation, might jigain 
visit the walls of Shiraz, and sparkle on the boards of its people. 
I enquired whether the water which at present supplies the town, 
is always in so bad a state; and was answered in the affirmatEve; 
cooler weather producing it more plentifully, but makingno change 
in the quality. Notwithstanding tills information, I cannot believe 
that the excessive heat of the summer does not increase its cor¬ 
ruption. Since my arrival, the thermometer, at any time of tlie 
day, has seldom fallen below 96'’ in the shade, or under 80“ at 
night But while Captain Franklin was here, he had the 
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advantage of a milder atmosphere^ tlie average of the' thermo* 
meter being then at 78“ during the daj, and 62** at night. 

At little more than a mile from the Ispahan gate, appears a 
iH^uarc inclosuro, within whicli stands the tomb of Haiiz, and in 
whose vicinity, in the days of the Perainn Ajiacreon, rose the gay 
and romantic suburb of Alosella. From the deliglitiul descrip¬ 
tions given of the spot by Koempfer, Franklin, and otlters, 1 
expected to find more tlian vestiges of the deep shade of tributary 
trees, which for so many years had hung an unseared leaf over 
his urn, seeming to brighten in the unfading fame they so 
beautifully emblemed. Whatever might have been the ravages 
of ^var elsewhere, or Uie depredations of cupidity, or tlie ruinous 
effects of neglect, I could not doubt that the national pride of 
the Persians, uniting with their known eiithusiasin for poetry, 
would preserve the spot in all its honours, wliich contained the 
remains of their favourite hard. But how was I disappointed 1 — 
The "round, which former reverence had devoted to his ashes 
alone, is covered witli promiscuous graves; and tlie tomb of 
wliite marble erected by Kerim Khan, and closely written over 
with extracts from the "works of the poet, as his noblest in¬ 
scription, stands otherwise unmarked in the midst of them. The 
fine copy of his poems, which were fastened to the akriiie, is no 
longer to be seen ; ami tlie trees, so luxuriant a few years ago, 
whose ancient boughs had so often tlropped the tears of 
Spring on the cold bosom of her lover beneatli, — Uiey too were 
tfone. No creature attended, to point out the sacred grave to 
the eucjulring stranger ; no parties of entliusiaats now appeared, 
as heretofore, to boast the birth-place of their poet, "while they 
sung his praises in the words of his own unequalled verse- A 
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few lines from that song will shew what this side ot the city was 
in the day of his veneration. 

** Boyt gi’V’e me wine, for Taradise does not boast auch lovely 
banks as those of Rocknabad, nor auch groves as the higb- 
scented fragrance of the bowers of Mosella. 

But another poet has said, fhough the bowers of I^vc grew 
on its banks, and the sweet song of Hafiz kept time with the 
nightingale in the rose, the summer is past, and all tilings are 
changed. The pleasant arbour is sought, but not found; the 
voice”of the bird and of the minstrel Lave ceased i a burning sun 
beats on the unsheltered stream, which runs sobbing aw'ay j like a 
misused orphan, not only deprived of the home of its parent, 
but driven from its weeping position near liis grave. 

The change is, indeed, wliat these lines describe; the dear 
and refreshing stream of Rocknabad, impeded by the accumu¬ 
lated consequences of utter neglect, lias abandoned its ■wonted 
course; and all else, which before marked the place, being in 
like manner rent or mouldered away; in a short time even tlic 
atone that tells tiie poefs name must be defaced, and nothing 
remain to distinguish Ids gmve, from diat of the rudest dod of 
earth encumbering Ids invaded cemetery. 

The lost resting-place of Sheik Sadi, the second boast of Shiraz, 
was my next objecL The Import of his ve«es particularly com- 
mand reverence to the character of tlie poet; though some 
writers of the noblest straina, in our own counby-, put « so 
strange a face on their own perlection,*’ as to profess that tlie 
purpose of poetry is to amuse rather tlian to instruct. But nei¬ 
ther Homer, nor VitgiJ. Dante, Tasso, Milton, 'nor my of that 
glorious school of the lyre, shewed themselves of this opinion. 
They speak the language of the gods, because the words they use 
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are not more mejllfluous than tJie spirit they breathe is powerihl 
to inspire Firtue, and render it delightfid. 1 am happy to be 
supported.in this conviction of “the high purposes” of poetry, 
by Sit William JVlalcoIm, who, in writing on the same subject^ 
describes the Slieik Sadi as a rare union of genius, learning, 
heroic principle, and tender sentiment, “ His tales,” our author 
observe . « are appropriate to almost every event that can occur, 
con >ying t te most useful lessons j and his maxims have aerjuired 
an audiority over his countrymen that render them almost equal 
to laws; for instance, — 

“ Alas ! for him who is gone, and lias done no work; the 
trumpet of march has sounded, and his burthen was not bound 
on ! 

And again ; — 

“ Be merciful, ai»d thou shait conquer without an army: Sei^e 
the hearts of the worhl, and be acknowledgetl its legitimate 
sovereign!” 

For my part, I should call these as true truni|>ets of the god, 
as that whicli Tyrtaeus blew to the same end. But whatever in¬ 
fluence the strains of the poet may yet have on the minds of his 
countrymen, it certainly does not point to care of hia remains. 
In following the line of mountains that bound the valley of 
Shiraz to the north-east, and riding along their base for an ex¬ 
tent of three miles, the country presented muny lovely views, 
wortliy the pen of iiim, whose grave I was journeying to visiL 
At the end of three miles we approached a narrow opening into 
the hills, which leads to a variety of little romantic deUs, partially 
cultivated, and studded with villages. At a short distance from 
the entrance of the opening stands the object I come to seek; 
but it presented even a more forlorn appearance than tlie burying- 
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pbce of Hafiz. 'Hiere, a cypress or two lingered near the*spot, 
and tJie decaying towers of the mosque of Shah INIirza Hamza, In 
its neighbourhood, bespoke some fellowship in n^lect, as well 
as in fomier re^-erence. Here, a solitary square structure, per¬ 
fectly bare without, and within planted with a few low shrubs 
and regetables, was opened to me os the garden and sepuh'lire of 
the Tcnerablo Sadi. Three or four miseralile wretchef .yfio crept 
out from the adjacent rocks, are the owners of this hbmbleSnb- 
sdtute for " the oUtc and the bay,” planted by Kerim Klion. 
In one comer of die quadrangle, in a sort of vaulted chamber, 
they shewed me a small marble sarcophagus, which covered the 
bones of the poet. NeitJicr the worlU's pomps nor contempts 
coulil sweeten nor imbitter his repose; but, to the spectator, the 
desolation that reigned there would have been more than melon- 
clioly, if the surcease of this Ute trammelled up the tronse- 
quence; and the be oH, was to end all.” The volume of his 
works, whicli had been fastened to his tomb like those of Hafiz, 
was not even to be heard of i and, so desertial is the spot, no 
publicburying-grouud cal ling people towards it, few otliers than 
strangers, and those Ibreigners, ever think of visiting the shrine 
of Sadi. 

When retumixl to the outside of the building, 1 was shewn 
into a vaulted apartment, under the level of the ground; and 
descending again, about twenty or thirty steps, they led me to 
tlic brink of a streatn, dear as crystal; and so contrived as to 
flow over a deepened basin in the rock, yet containing some of 
the finny race, whose ancestors the poet of tenderest humanitie* 
had protected in this his grotto of meditation. It was iiis fa¬ 
vourite spot of retirement; and, reclining by the cool wave, he 
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is said to have composed some of his most beautiful poems. 
StarviD^ as tlie poor people look who shelter near hb remains, 
they hold the hsh hts name has appropriated, in too sacred a light 
ever to draw one from its native fountain. And this, perhaps, is 
all the respect still shewn to the memory of Sheik Sadi. 

On tlic summit of the mountain, near the tomb, we see Uie 
ruins of a fortress, called Kala Beitdar. It b said to have been 
the work of one of the Seljukian kings of Persia s many of whom, 
though of Tartar origin, shewed an extraordinary respect to liter¬ 
ature ; and governed by its proper consequents, justice and 
mercy. 

The only remarkable object amongst the riitns ts a well of 
an amazing depth, which formerly suppUetl tlie castle with 
water. Continuing along the same side of the volley, to the 
distance of nearly four miles, we arrived at the jutting points 
of several lofty rocks, and found the remains of another edifice j 
but this claimed the age, with the classic deganee, of those at 
Fersepolis. It appear.^ to have been a square of thirty feet, 
with a portal in each face, three of which arc standing* llielr 
sides are sculpturcil with figures similar to those I have already 
drawn (Plate XLVTI.) in Mctlian robes j some carrying small 
Vessels in one hand, and a picjce of linen in the other, and 
the rest bearing little pails of aromatic gums for the incense- 
stands. The lintels of the doora are the same with tliose of 
Chehel-rainar, charged with lotos-leaves, and worked ivith on 
admirable skill. The wiiole fabric is of Persepolitan stone j very 
beautiful fragments of which lay all over the ground, in the 
broken shapes of architraves, friezes, &c. A little onward, on 
the same height, tlie remains of several very strong walls and 
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towers stretch a considerable way along the rocks* evidently the 
relics of some old bulwark, but of a much posterior age to 
the graceful ediijce in its nciglibourhood. 

Some Europeans liave tiiought* and many of the Persians 
assert* tliat the finely sculptured remains just described* with the 
prillctpai parts of Shiraz, and all structures of consequence in its 
vicinity, have been built out of the ruins of the ancient capital. 
During all my searches within and without the new city* I could 
not find any thing to impress me witli this idea; not a fragment 
of Persepolltan wortj or its marble, prcsenied itseli' in wall 
or tower, or any where else, excepting the sculptured edifice 
on die height j and that is too (lerfect in plan, construction, and 
finishing, to have been a compilation of old niaterials, or the 
erection of any other than the master-hands which raised die 
palaces of Darius. It appears to have been ulw'ays insulated. 
WliiJst its own form and extent axe distinctly marked, by the 
closely-set slabs of marble wliich form the floor, and the still ex¬ 
isting foundations of all its four walls, diere is no trace whatever 
of any other building of the same .age having been in its neighs 
bourboocL Tl>c people about give it the same title whidi die 
natives of Mourg-aub have bestO'Wed on the tomb ol Cyrus, 
calling it the tomb of Madre-i-Sulieinan j a presumptive proof, 
in my mind, even if this were a sepulchre, that the royal lady 
ties ill neither of them. But this building has no resemblance 
to any style of tomb in this country. It is too small for a 
dwelling-place answerable to the splendour of its architecture; 
and, from the character of its bas-reliefe, I should be inclined to 
suppose it the remains of a little temple. The figures on the 
portals arc all l>earing objecti connected with religious oblation ; 
the chalice, and the vessel of choice gums for the incense. 
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T}iat such has always been considered by the natives^ the desi^ 
of these groups^ may be seen from an account which the author 
of the Zecnul-ul-Mujalis gives of similar baa~relipfs at Persepolis. 
He says, “ Tlierc are several figures on the sculpture, carryii^ 
urns, m which the worshipper burnt benjamin while adoring the 
sun.’* This, then, might haveheen a place of prayer for the in¬ 
habitants of villages j the priest officiating withiu, on his altar of 
fire, w'hile the people worshipped without, he tore the large open 
portals, in the majuier that Prideaux describes to have been a 
ctwtom adopted by the Jews on their rettiVn to the Holy Lantl 
after the Babylonian captivity. He mentions, supported by a nu¬ 
merous list of authorities, that the people who lived at too great a 
distance from Jerusalem to resort thitJier for ordinary worship, 
built courts for themselves, in imltaLiou of that in the temple, 
where the laity prayed, while the priest in tJie sanctum performed 
his oblations ; and to tliese, in afier-tlmes, was given the name 
of Proseuchje. Synagogues appear to have been the churches of 
cities; while these were the oratories of some extensive country 
distTiL't; and, being open at the top, surrounded witli trees, and 
usually erected on hills, it is prolmble they were the high pfocev, 
which we sometimes find mentioned tn the Old Testament 
without terms of disapprobation; the high pface^ or greuc, not 
making an ofienoc, unless on idol be worshipped there. 

It is more than curious to trace, in these resembling customs, 
the original affinity of these earliest nations of mankind; to 
see, that however some, like the Prodigal Son, had strayed 
from their fathers' house and altars, a memory was yet left 
in every bosom, of the parent land} of the sanctuaiy in which 
they worshipped; of the God whom they adored. Though l>oth 
Plerodotus and Strabo, as I have noticed before, in some parts of 
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their writings, do not allow that temples or altars were in use 
witti the Persians, yet, in other places, they so completely 
contriulict themselves in this assertion, I tan iiave no doubt 
UiaL wliat is received as a generid remark, was intended by them 
to represent only a very distant anterior period, Strabo, in 
particular, gives the details of a sacrifice performed by the 
Pyrethi (the Magi) in Cappadocia, then a province of Persia* 
where bodi an altar and a temple are described; and tlie ques¬ 
tion is, whence would they derive such rites, if not fironi the 
Sovereign Pontiff of the empire? Indeed, it seems altogether 
absurd to ascribe the first temples in Persia to the introduction 
of Zoroaster; the situation of tlie country, between nations 
which, even now, shew the remains of religious stnictiires, built 
-from the earliest records of mankind, makes the proposition 
absolutely untenaldc. That he altered, and improved, may easily 
be credited; but it does not appear reasonably possible that 
three successive princes, who Imd reigned over the whole of 
known Asia, and were men of enterprise ami ambitious taste 
besides, should not have appreeiatetl the use and grandeur of 
a temple, till a religious reduse from the caves of AJborz 
brought forth plans to rival Greece and EgJ'pt. That there 
was a progress in the style of these erections, is not to be 
doubted; hut, according to circumstances, the customs of eveiy 
age might be retained, and at times exhibited; whether to 
sacrifice on the high platform of the unsheltered mountain, like 
Cyrus at Pasargadie, when the empire was his temple, and 
a whole people its congregation ; or on the pillared altars of iJie 
Magi, where sometimes a sculptured wall veiled the sacred 
element from profkne gaae. or a beamed roof guarded it from 
the casualties of the weather. All may feirly be supposed to 
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iiave existed in very early days; man graduatly assimilating Uie 
places of bis worship to the progressive stages of bis own abode; 
from the open plain to the covert of trees, to the tent and taber¬ 
nacle, to tile house of stone, and the temple oJ' God* We have 
seen sufficient in the urcfiitectural remains of ancient Persia, 
to discern some distant resemblances between the style and 
taste of their structures, with those of Egypt, India, and Judea; 
but we Imve to lament, that the utter deinolltioii of all outline 
of building, or fragment of ora ament, on the heaps of Nineveh 
and Babylon, totally deprives us, not only of the foundation- 
stone of architecture, but of those after-links which wouKl 
have formed u perfect cfiain in the history of the art, from the 
building of Babel to the temples of the Host, and thence onward 
to those of Greece and Home, 

Some writers altribute the first introduction of the semicir¬ 
cular arch into the architecture of Persia by Zoroaster; but it 
certainly is not to be found in any of the apparently most 
ancient edifices, if I except the two stone altars at Nakshi- 
Koustam, Neither does It occur m any of tlio colossal struc¬ 
tures of Ui>per Egypt; tlie roofs of the buildings, and the 
lintels of the doors, being all perfectly straight. Hence, if the 
information respecting the adoption of the arcfi by the Magian 
sage l>e correct, the absence of It in all these Persepolitaii buildings 
must prove their greater antiquity. But I do not ihluk that tlie 
semicircle was used In Persian edifices, till after the Macedonian 
Invasion j it Llien gradually gained ground, till tlie accession of 
die Sassanian dynasty spread it out into domes for palaces and 
temples. The conquest of the Arabs clianged its form again, 
and run it up into all the pyramidal undulation a of the Saracenic 
arch. Then appeared arcades, like avenues of trees cut in 
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stonei or elcvatccf in fantiistic brick-work ; and rick %'arietiea of 
arabes([ue friezes, with cupolas raised hi^h. Into the atr, without 
the aid of frames, or almost any scaffolding. The dome at 
Sultanca Is one of the most perfect specimens of this superb 
Asiatic taste. Besides tlie lightness of its forms, tlie usual 
paintings and gilding whidi decorate their parts, give it an eA> 
tremely gay e0ect; very different from tlic heavy Saxon arch of 
our ancestors, or the sober grace of the simple Gothic; l>oth of 
wlilch, in our cathedrals, fill the spectator with gravity and awe. 

Any attempt to analyse the ancient Persian architecture, from 
the relics that exist, and tlience deduce its origin, would now be 
a vain task. I observed, In a former part of my Journal, that in 
some particulars it resembles the styles of Kgypt and India} but in 
most respects its character is so totally dissimilar, that tlie ruins 
of Persepolis, as long as they stand, are likely to remain an 
unique specimen of a beautiful stage in the art, the foundations 
of which can no longer be traced. And the oblivion wliich has 
fallen over every monument of tlie Assyrian empire seems to me 
to have formed this impassable eliasm in die analysis of Uie 
subject. But wliile following die track wherever it is visible, 
one remark forcibly recurs} the prodigious inequality between 
the moral anti political progress of all these nations, and die 
exquisite tlegree of refinement to ivhich they brought the arts. 
With regard to masonry and sculpture, w'e only imitate what 
they inventetl j no cbaptrel combitiations modern limes have 
attempted, ever having equalltHl the beautiful order of Corinth. 
And what the acanthus did for Greece, when it met the eye of 
genius, the lotos of die Nile and the Euphrates had produced, 
ages liefore, for EgJT*- ^Vssyria. By what we Iiavc already 
«en of its use m the capitals and fricaes of Persepolis, we may 
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venture to conclude tliat it was the germ whence, were the 
means extant, we might trace every raniificiition of Uiat branch 
of the art, throughout the earliest nations of Cush and Elam. To 
the Ibrmcr, we might even ascribe the architectural glories of 
tlie temple of Jerusalem, Solomou Jiavlng received Ids chief 
workmen from Tyre; and the Tyrians being a people bordering 
on the ancient Assyrian empire, probably they learnt their art 
of the masters in Nineveh ; in the same way tliat Hiram, the 
widow’s son of the tribe of Naplitali,’' acquired his knowledge in 
the capital of the Phoenician king. From tliis very sdiool of 
Hiram, Cadmus and his followers emigrated; and we can hardly 
doubt, that with the lettera and sciences of his country, he 
would bestow some principles of its architecture on tiie people of 
Greece. Herodotus, speaking of Ecbatana, the capital of the 
Medes, wiiile he gives an interesting detail of its splendour, 
ascribes its foundation to Dejoccs, the Arphaxad of Scripture, 
who reigned about seven hundred years before the Christian 
era. Oilier WTiters bononf that city with a little older date, sup-' 
posing it to have been a work of Arhaces, who, about a century 
antecedent to the election of Dejoces, had assisted to ovcrtlirow 
the great Assyrian empire; and dividing it betwixt himself and 
Belesis, governor of Babylon, so far from doing any tiling extra- 
onlinary at Uiat time for Kcbatana, (where, doubtless, he ba d 
resided during Ills delegated power,) as soon as he took posses¬ 
sion of his moiety of the spoil, and thence became king of 

Nineveh; and the provincial capital, of 
course, (ell into comparative neglect This Arbaccs is sup¬ 
posed to be tlic Tiglath-Pileser of Scripture, who first carried the 
tribes into captivity, and scattered tliem amongst the cities of 
Uhledia, When that country was released from the yoke of 
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Ajsyria, and became a distinct kingdom of itself under Dgoees, 
Ecbatana revived j the new sovereign repairedt and so enlarged 
it, as almost to merit the title of its founder, and fixed his re¬ 
sidence there during a reign of half a century. Ilut when we 
recollect, that upwards of four hundred years before the exisU 
ence of these two princes, Solomon’s temple and palaces wcni 
erected under the auspices of a people dependent on the As¬ 
syrians, who had then Ijeen lords of Asia for nearly ten cen¬ 
turies, can we doubt Ecbatana having been a city of much older 
date than cither Dejoces or Arbaces. Media, as a province 
of Assyria, would always need a governor; and here, probably, 
was his capital firom the earliest times. These reflections stimu¬ 
lated my desire to visit Ecbatana, to compare what I might see 
there witli tlie objects of my observation at Persepolls, In 
drawing a parallel between the architectural plans and ornaments 
of the latter place, with those so particularly noted in tlie book 
of Kings, of Solomon’s temple and palace, their pillars, double 
capitals, carved knops, open flowers, and palm-trees, chapiters of 
lilv-work, and supports of various sorts in the shapes of lions, 
oxen, and winged figures, tlie resemblance appears so striking, I 
cannot but assign them the same origin j and believe, in addition, 
that were the mounds of Babylon and Nineveh to yield up their 
buried treasures, we should not only recover the lost links in 
tlie descent of architecture, but find even a nearer affinity be¬ 
tween their principles and the remains at Persepolis, than that 
which connects the buildings of modem Europe witli the taste 
of ancient Greece aa3 Rome- 

Ott leaving tlie little Persepolitan temple, whldi commands a 
beautiful view over the adjacent country, we descended into the 
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VElIey j and tbllowipg the foot of tlie mounts for two miles 
huther, arrived at a dear and copious springs the ripple and 
lucidity of which, refreshing the parched and csliausfced senses 
after so unsheltered a heat, might well excuse the dream of a ce¬ 
lestial nymph in the ibuntaiti} and diat her smile slioue in tlie 
glancing waters. Just over this delightful spring, a range of 
sculptures presented themselves, cut in the rock. On drawing 
near, i found them to have been works of the Sassanian age, but 
much inferior to tJiose at N^akshi>Aoustam. Some of these are 
little more than oommencements of their subjects, ’the moat 
finished stands first for observation, (Plate LVTT.) and consists of 
two figure i one is a woman of a graceful outline, clothed in 
drapery of peculiar lightness and delicacy j a large veil, modestly 
held by her left hand, envelops her figure, 'while she strctclies out 
tile right towards her companion* He is dressed in the royal style 
of the formerly described Sassanian bas-reliefs, but witliout Uie 
customary flowing biulges of kingly rank: and presents her 
with something like a flower* 

The remainder of tjie range comprises two more sculptures, 
both containing diigio*s of a king with a profusion of curls, the 
globular crown, a collar, anil ear-rings; but the whole, so ill 
executed, I did not deem tfiera Tvorth die further risk of stop¬ 
ping, under the fierce sun, to sketch their contents* Jly guides 
told me there were no more bas-reliefs in the valley; and turning 
from these with some disappointment, my attciiLlon: was next 
engaged by the valley itself; the country apjieared in higher 
cultivation here tlian nearer Shiraz; stretching on to the east, 
in vineyard, harvest, and village scenery. Tlte grapes grow to 
a size and fulness hardly to be matched in other climatea | and 
die juice expressed from them produces die celebrated wine of’ 
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tlic Eiist, called Shiraz j the Pierian spring of Hafiz, the delo* 
terious draught which maddeucd so many native princes to the 
most horrible crimes, and probably the very wine wluch mfiamed 
the wild passions of Alexander to set fire to the metropolis of 
the empire he liad so lately won. But wlmtever may have been 
the properties of the juice in tliosc days, and the skill of the 
vintner in succeeding ones, since the accession of the present 
royal family, who are particularly strict in obeying the ordinances 
of their prophet, the whole inanulacture baa Men into dis¬ 
repute. The culture of tlie vine itself is comparatively neglected; 
the sorting of the fruit, a delicacy seldom attended to; and the 
apparatus used in the compression, fermentation, &c. of the 
juice, is on so confined a scale that only small (juantitiea ol the 
esteemed flavour are obtained. Indeed no wine, under one 
name, possesses such variety of quality; every gradation, from 
a liquid clear as the most brilliant topaz, to a sour and muddy 
syrup. Wien good, the taste should be a little sweet, accom¬ 
panied with the flavour of dry Madeira, to which, when old. it is 
not at all inferior. The Armenians of the district are the only 
persons who venture the manutketure; but it is always done in 
secret, sold in secret, and drank so secretly, that a man can 
hardly retire to any place alone, without being suspected of going 
to taste the forbidden cup- For these violations of the law, no 
dispensing power exists amongst the indulgences of the Koran j 
but wiU. regard to breaches of the fasts, the Prophet has been 
more gracious; and it is curious to observe how some oi his 

disciples insinuattf themselves within the letter of his gMl, 

wliile in their hearU tliey are conscious of having no real claim 

on the spirit of its indulgence. 
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The Ikni of Ramazan occurred during my visit to Shiraz* 
which afforded me several instances amongst my own Persian 
attendants of the laxity of principle just described. A strict 
obsen once of this month of abstinence* is enjoined as a most 
sacred dulVt in conunemoration of God having sent down the 
Koran from heaven to earth at that season of the year j during 
its continuimee* every true believer must refrain* from day-break 
till sunset, from eating or drinking; none being in any way ex¬ 
empted from this obligation, excepting sick persons, women who 
are nurses, and persons encountering tlie extraordinary fatigue of 
necessary travelling. Some observe the fast so religiously as never 
to touch their lips with any liquid from sunrise to sunset j an 
abstinence amounting to almost intolerable pain, in this ex¬ 
tremely hot weather- Persons employed in laborious ^vorks are 
permitted to batlic tlieir parche<l mouUis "with a little water j 
hut if a drop glides into their throats, Uie fast is broken for that 
day, and an answering vigil must repair the breach. Tlie indul¬ 
gence to travellers allows them to defer the rite till the journey 
is completed* and some of my attendants were not backward in 
seixtng the privilege- They chose to construe the shortest mom- 
iug excursion into the travel of a day; and, accordingly, lost no 
time in regaling themselves with bread, water-melons* and ka- 
liouns. Those who so promptly find excuses for slipping the 
bonds which gall them, are not likely to volunteer a re-entrance* 
while there is risk of mudi pain in the yoke i but scrupulous 
obson^ers of tlic fast frequently endure die utmost personal 
misery. The day, at present, (about the middle of July,} is fif¬ 
teen hours long, and Uie atmosphere like a furnace. Nourish¬ 
ment of no kind must touch the devotees* lips during all that 
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while i and before the whole month, is pas^ many fall sacrifices 
to Ute rigour of their faidt; when this happens, the surviving 
relations rejoice over them, believing that so dying they go 
directly into the presence of the Prophet, and have a place at 
his side. According to the Mahomedan r^ulation of the year, 
the Ramazan is a mov^tble fast i and besides its general sonctifl' 
cation to Maliomctl himself, the twenty-hrst of the month is 
!»eld herewith peculiar severity, watching, and prayer, in memory 
of Uic death of their favourite Ali. The twenty-third, par¬ 
ticularly, is noted as the anniversary of ttie very day in which 
the angel Gabriel brought llie sacred book, to the founder of the 
talth ; and, when the nioiitli cloBejn, Joy breaks out “ like the full 
moonf’ feasting, revelling, and mutual coiigratulationa filling die 
whole cK>untrv. 

The present siminier has been unusually hot, and Uie feverish 
state of my frame iniule me feel it more so; but the inlmbitants 
of this beautiful vale told me, tliat Shiraz is generally esteemed 
die most moderate climate in the southern division of the em^ 
pire; that its Summer noons may be warmer than is pleasant, 
but the mornings and evenings are delightful; but when Sep¬ 
tember commences, the weather becomes heavenly; and continues, 
until the end of November, with a perfectly serene atmosphere, 
of. a most balmy and agreeable teni^^crature; and a sky whose 
soft hues are reflected from every object- The earth is covered 
widi the gathered harvest, flowers, and fruits j melons, peadies, 
pears, nectarines, dierrles, grapes, pomegranates; in short, all 
is a garden abundant in sweets and refreshment, Tiie vales of 
Ouroomia, and of Salmos, which lie north-west of Tabreez, are 
Ui§ only places in the empire that compare with Shiraz and its 
autumnal bounties. And, thus fortunate in the fruits of the 
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earth, it possesses the additional attraction of giving birth to 
the most beautiibl women in Persia ; damsels, who are described 
with eyes bri^ter thsin the antelope’s * hair clustering like their 
own dark grapes i and forms fairer and sweeter than the virgin 
rose. Indeed, all here seems to partake of their musk^' breath ; 
the place being celebrated for the growtli of every flower that 
yields perfume by extract. Tlie rose-water of Shiraz is particularly 
fine and abundant; and so profusely scattered are every species 
of the most costly scents, the otto of rose is scarcely deemed 
a perfume of any value. 

1 his luxuriant account of the valley of Haiiz may appear con¬ 
tradictory to my first impression, on approaching it from the 
hills ; but anticipating the umbrageous avenues, winch, in former 
years, led in different directions to the city, and seeing only a 
wide unshaded expanse immediately around its walls, the dis- 
appohilment struck roe with an idea of comparative nakedness. 
But though the grove-s of chenar, cypress, and other lofty trees, 
have disappeared ; the humbler, and not less useful fruit-trees, 
witli thickets of flowering shrubs, canopy tlic earth in abundance. 
On this bed of delicious verdure, the eye may revel ail along die 
valley, when looking down from the adjacent heights. But it 
was long before I enjoyed it, or any part of lEte scenes 1 have 
been describing. The intensity of my fover liad confined me to 
nay quarters a tedious time after my arrival j and some of my 
people were in even a worse state than myself. The disorder 
was bilious, and for many days bore a very alarming aspect; 
however, at the end of Uiree weeks, I ventured to remount my 
horse, to make the excursions I have lately described, and to 
pay my personal compliments to his Royal Highness the Prince- 
governor oi the province, Hasson Ali Mirza. Like all the sons, 
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I liave yet seen of Futteli Ali Shah, he is cxtremeJy handsome, 
witli a similar grace of manner, and the aflahility which ao par¬ 
ticularly charms in princes. Perhaps there is no other class ot 
human beings in the world, who can possess that charm j it 
belongs so entirely to their proominent station when filled by 
an amiable mind. Conscious of holding the highest rank by an 
unassailable right, there is no motive for assuming a reserved 
loftiness of air, to secure the respect which no person has it in his 
power to dispute. The dignity of a mere noblemati is generally 
a little more or less stately, accordingly as he feels it to l>e on the 
defensive; but the dignity of a prince, needing no factitious lines 
of separation, is shown in tlie frankness of an aflabilJty loo 
graciously and gracefully managed to be felt as designed conde¬ 
scension. On these principles, the manners of a usurper of any 
kind have always the general character of haughtiness, reserve, 
anti rigour j right of possession, right conduct, and tlie right side 
of an argument, all naturally bearing the same aspect of openness, 
gentleness, and liberality. The birth-right of Hassan Alt Mixza 
gave him this ineffable dignity, in common with hia brothers j 
and a similar courtesy of disposition made it equally amiable- 
Tlie ceremony of my presentation here, was much the same as 
that whidi conducted me to the presence at Tahreess andTdienm; 
the most conspicuous difference being the introduction of coffee 
and kaliouas. \Mien compared with those two courts, the 
grandeur of this Iklls much in shadow} or, probably, ray 
eyes had been too lately filled with the dazzlmg splendours 
of tlie Hcaht-beheste at Jspnlian, and the remams ol classic 
magnificence at Persepolis, to discern U»e pretensions of the 
palace at Shiraz. Tlie room of audience is on the cuatomarj^ 
plan, decorated witli white marble, gilding, and fantastic oma^ 
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ment«, intermixed witli royal portraits and hnnting-pieces j and 
being as usual open iu front, from the ceiling to the floor, 
commands a pleasant view of some fine chenar-trees, yet left of 
tliose which so abundantly adorned the courts of Kerim Khan. 
Tfie ground beneath them is agreeably cooled by several marble 
Ibuntaiiis, standing amidst all the varied flowers which “ weave 
the rich mantle of resplendent June.*' Indeed, where tills 
loveliest tapestry of nature is present, the refreshed and delighted 
eye wishes no other from the hand of man. 

The palace was built by Kerim Khan ; and being surrounded 
by an extensive embattled enclosure, forms the citadel, also, of 
tile place. On passing into the great gate of the enclosure, we 
enter a square, or maidan, planted with a range* of efficient 
artillery, manned and served by a party of Iltissian suhljers:, who, 
together with tlieir officer, have held this post many years j 
presenting the only specimen of novel military display to be 
found in the province- Tlie cai-alry and infantry of the young 
prince w-car just tlie same rough accoutrements, and perform 
just the same wild evolutions, they did fifty years ago; but a 
considerable cimnge having commenced in these things by the 
higher members of his family, it must, in course, spread to liim. 
The more simple uniform, and certain tactics of weateni Europe, 
are brought into the camp.s of the king and Abbas Mirza by 
British and Russian officers ; and the same organization has 
been adopted by tlie Prince-CTOvemor of Kerniaiishali, under 
the auspices of Frenchmen. To carry modes of warfare into a 
country may seem a parailoxical way of being a harbinger of 
mercy j hut with the tactics of Europe, we have every reason to 
hope the laws of its battle will be received j and that the im¬ 
perishable pillar of a hero’s glory, erected in the minds of' his 
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people and the TanquLslied, may .succeed to the corruptible 
pyramid of human iieada* severed irotn bodies to whom resist¬ 
ance was no more* Their own great moral poet Sadi has furnished 
a motto for that renewed standard, « Tiie happy conqueror was 
not an angel j neither was he cased in enchanted arraoiir. It 
was by his valour, justitte, and mercy, that he attained great and 
happy ends. Be tliou brave, just, and merciful, and thou shall 
be this hero!” 

The palace and its dependencies, fiir from magnificent in 
themselves, are proofs of the parental care with which Kerim 
Khan provided for the more substantial grandeur of the country 
over which he \vaa the actual sovereign, while bearing no prouder 
title than that of vakeel, or lieutenant of the reigning monarch. 
The king, whose duties he performed, was a poor child of eight 
years old, tlie last of the race of Seti j and who had been 
nominally placed in the vacant throne by the destroyers of Nadir 
Shah. The happy government of Kerim Klian, Malcolm beauli- 
fiilly observes, when contrasted with the tyrants who preceded 
liiro, nffortls to the historian that description of mixed pleasure 
and repose which a traveller enjoys, who arrives at a lovely and 
fertile valley in the midst of an arduous journey over barren and 
rugged wastes ? for it is pleasing to recount the actions of a 
chief, who, though bom in a subordinate rank, obtained power 
without a crime, and who exercised it with a moderation tlmt 
was, in the times in which he lived, as singular as his humanity 
and justice.” All the cities of Persia flourished under his juris¬ 
diction, but none with sudi marks of personal attachment as 
Shiraz. Sprung from one of Uie native tribes himsefr; he pr^ 
ferred that city from its vicinity to the simple people from whom 
he derived his descent i strengthened its works, enriched it with 
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maniiiactones, adorned it with buildings, and planted the pleasant 
environs with the most delightful gardens. But he was often 
heard to say, “ he was more desirous of promoting the comfort 
and prosperity of the people under liis care, than to encrease the 
magnitude, or add to the splendour of his capitaL"* TTiis virtuous 
prince died at an extreme old ^e, in the bosom of peace, 
regretted by the nation at large j and even now remembered 
with tributes of ingenuous encomium by the royal descendants 
of the personal enemies of his race. 

jVmongst other public works, he erected a commodious bazar, 
nearly a quarter of a mile tojig, arched above, and furnished with 
openings at judicious distances for the admission of air and light; 
and yet so disposed, as to be rarely accessible to the disagreeable 
effects of excessive lieat or rain. This Is now in a very falling 
state, too well harmonizing with the remains of a large unfinished 
mosque, wlilch still goes by his name. 

With the death of its protector, expired many of the advantage 
which, during his life, the place of bis residence possessed over 
other cities of the empire; and the civil wars that followed the 
event, ending in reuioring tlie seat of royal government, gave a 
mortal blow to the prosperity of Shiraz. Its commerce was 
diverted into other channels, and its numerous manufactories 
perished for want of purchasers; two, however, have survived 
the wreck, and are prosecuted with suftideiit diligence and success) 
one is making glass for windows, bottles, and goblets, winch, 
though not of the most elegant sort, are vendable all over the 
kingdom ; the second Is the formation of .sword-blades and 
daggers, wliIcL are deemed excellent for general use. . But 
nothing done here by even tlie beat workmen, con equal tlie old 
manuiketuCe of Kerman and Kliorasan, called the Kermanry 
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and Karkorasany; the wave or ^lor of tlie latter, particularly, 
being large and black, on a steel so tempered as never to break, 
and to keep an tinblun table edg& Some of these most precious 
weapons were offered to me at a price from fifty to a hundred 
tomauns } that is, from fifty pounds sterling to twenty-live each. 
The art of founding the metal in the superlative way that formed 
these ancient swords, poignards, knives, &c* is now lost; which 
occasions so very high a value being set on them, when they are 
proved to be genuine; a fact of some difficulty to ascertain, 
modern artificers so well counterfeiting the appearance of the 
antique blades, it ref].uire3 no little experience to detect tbe 
cheat at sight. The manufactures in most esteem next to those 
already mentioned, which mcludes that of Shiraz, are those of 
Dishy, Lahory, and Kom Lindy. The foundery at Shiraz has 
entirely superseded that at Kom, or Room j and the workmen 
have a method of renewing the damask or water-mark on the 
blade by tbe application of zagh^ which they explained to lue to 
be the black alum. Georgia too boasts an excellent manufacture 
of tliis kind; and there are two native workmen at Tiflis, whose 
swords, daggers, &c, bring the moat extravagant prices. Tliere 
were not many more objects of ingenuity to detain my attention, 
in a city w hich half a century ago commanded tlie home-traflic to 
die Bast; and, having made my purchase of a sword and dogger, 
witli the regret of a man quitting a place, perhaps forever, where 
he bad experienced the most disinterested kindness, 1 found the 
time of ray sojourn at Shiraz was drawing near a closa If any 
circumstance more tlian another is calculated to tiy the disposi¬ 
tions of men, it is when a stranger of a different faith, na well as 
of a different country, is thrown on their sympathy and care. 
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Heiicc*! can never forget the more than hospitable roof of the 
son of Jafher Klmn. 

Just before I took leave of my friendly host and his city, an 
opportunity occurred of my seeing ttie execution of the punish¬ 
ment which we call the bastinado, and the Persians mention by 
the tamiliar term of “ turning up the heels.” It is adjudged to 
them all, from the highest khan to the lowest peasant, when de¬ 
linquency demands chastisement; and being so common, unhap¬ 
pily it is hardly considered a disgrace. The present scene was 
to be enacted on the demand of the British charge-rVaffaires, who 
liad sent directions for tlmt pnqmse to Dr, Sharpe, a countryman 
of our own, who came to Shiraz in his way from Busliire to 
Teheran, where he was to replace my friend the late Dr. CampbeU, 
as physician to the king, 'lliis circumstance rendered tlie com¬ 
mission doubly disagreeable j and, besides having to require the 
act from the sou of his future patron, he was enjoined to witness 
its being done. The delinquents were three natives of the place, 
and moreover servants of tlie prince j the alleged crime (which 
had been committed several months before) was having grossly 
insulted one ot our civilians from India, at that time residing in 
the environs of Shiraz for his health. As soon as the outrage had 
become known, the British diplomatic agent at the court of the 
Shah, with a promptitude honourable to himself, and due to the 
nation he represents, required the apprehension and pimishment 
of the offenders s but it was a difficult task to discover tbcmi 
and tw'o unfortunate persons, seized on suspicion, were bas¬ 
tinadoed for the crime, and afterwards discovered to be innocent. 
The offenders being yet to be sought, it was supposetl tliat British 
honour could not be satisfied til! they were actually brought to 
the scourge j and after much search, they were ot last found. 
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On Uiia inti [nation, Dr. Sharpe hail received his commisslou. 
The day being fixed for the infliction of the punishment, which 
must alw'ays be pertbrraed in tlie presence of ttte royal go¬ 
vernor, 1 availed myself of the circumstance to be a spectator 
of so ancient an Asiatic mode of correction. The time ap¬ 
pointed by the prince being about an hour after sunset. Dr, 
Slmqje and niyself repaired to tlm palace; and were received by 
his Royal Highness w'itli a good humour I hardly anticipated on 
an occasion which might have been galling to the iechngs of a 
prince and a master. 

We were to look from tlie open side of the saloon upon the 
scene of punishment, which the gloom of the evening threw 
rather into shade. The saloon itself was lit by half a dozen 
most uncourtly tollow-canilles, set on the carpet under gloss 
protectors, which shielded the flame from tiie out want oir. 
But tlie usual veils for this purpose are upright octagon fraiuea 
of stained wood, covered with white, or prettily pointed muslin, 
the transparency of which, dispensing, yet softening tlic rays it 
diffiises, gives a moonlight, or varied pictureaque liue to all tlie 
objects around. 

After a short conversation with Hasson AJi Mirza, we saw the 
delinquents make their appearance below j ond being ceremoni- 
ously identified as the real objects of justice, they were ordered to 
retire some paces to the left,.in view of the prince, and there tin 
ceivc the meed of their crime. The word and tlie action seemed 
almost one, for h* a moments the court re-echoed with tlie 
sound of the flail-Ukc sticks of the ferroches, the Hciors of this 
part of the world. The process Is simple, and the natives are so 
accustomed to the sight or the sufferance, they make the neces- 
saiy preparations with unaffected sang Jroitl. Having stripped 
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comparing ita rdica with those I had so lately seen in the 
provtnce of Fars, the ancient Persi. ; and thence take my 
cou„ealong ^shores of U.e Tigris and Euphrates, to search 
into the reniains of the oldest city of the world, and with niv 
!Own eyes behold the stupendous pile of Babylon; the awful wit- 
I ness of the sure word of prophecy, the great city, which covered 
so many leagues, reduced to a heap, and a pool, and a wilder- 
ess. not a man dwelling there, nor a roof neniainiiig to show 
that there ever was a dwelling for man: and yet, .Her more than 
two thousand yars of this utter desolation, neither time, nor 
warrmg nations in its neighbourliood, have been able to level the 
imperishable heap; which stands a mountain in tiie desert, the 
^nument of its great existence and signal overthrow. 
Vith this object now possessing my mind, I took my leave of alJ 
at Shiraz i and, adding tny own people to the suite of Dr. Sharpe, 
on the 30th of July, 1818, set forth on my return to Ispaliam 
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